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PREFATORY  KOTE. 


PROJECTED  OHAMGS  IM  THE  BAHIB  OT  TAB  PBUOmOJU^ 

OOB  objects  in  starting  the  FoRElON  Etamqelicai,  Kbtiew 
were  4^iefly  theee: — (1.)  To  furaUh  Britisb  readers  witfa  a 
sdeeiioii  from  the  many  valuable  papers  that  from  time  to 
time  appear  in  the  BeDomiaational  QuarterlieB  of  tbe  Vnited 
States,  and  whioh,  without  some  such  medium  of  publication, 
would  be  8^om  or  never  heard  of  amoDg  us;  thereby  (2.)  To 
add  another  to  the  agencies  already  ia  existence  (but  all  too 
few)  fof  the  cultivation  of  the  higher  departments  of  Theo- 
logical Literature,  aad  the  counteraction  of  that  epirit  of 
Seept*oi«ra  so  prevalent  in  the  v&rioua  fields  of  religioiu  and 
8cieBt!£e  inquiry ;  and  further,  (3.)  By  aa  exhtbitioo  of  the 
-UMtained  and  powerful  part  borue  by  our  TraDsatlantio 
brethren  ia  the  very  struggles  against  Biomanism  en  the  one 
hand,  and  Bationalism  on  the  other,  which  are  ragiDg  at  our 
DHD  doors,  to  draw  more  closely  tbe  bonds  by  which  a  com- 
iBon  origin,  a  common  faith,  and  a  common  liberty  OMispire  to 
■nite  ua, — especially  when  mutually  exposed  to  the  assaults  of 
s  deepless  eaemy,  who,  aeeiag  that  Britain  and  America  form 
the  key  to  the  au^o-onacy  of  the  world,  w  straining  every  nerve 
to  reduce  both  und^r  his  dark  and  deadly  domination. 

The  cordial  manner  in  which  tbe  aucoeuive  Numbers  of  the 
Bmiew  have  been  greeted  by  the  newspaper  and  periodical 
press,  and  the  large  circulation — unprecedented  for  a  work  of 
the  ]dMl-~-wiu(^  it  has  already  Attained,  oonviBce  us  that  in 
endeavoiHiDg  to  aceosiplish  these  objects  we  have  not  been 
niunuKMssfid,  and  afford  -us  ample  uiDouragwnent  to  prooeed 
with  our  mdertakug,  introducing  taah  modificatioiis  ^nd 
mnpnvemeitts  As  e9f{>enenioe  And  tdie  kindly  interest  «f  friends 
may  niggaaL  And  we  have  to  revest  the  speoial  attenUon 
of  our  SubscriberB  to  one  important  modification  which  has 


vr  Prefatory  Note. 

bfleo  urged  upon  us  by  eo  iasx.y  oorreftpondents  tliat  we  bare' 
iresolved  upoa  its  immediabe  adoption.  It  conoerns  the  intro- 
dwstwh  mto  oitr  payes  of  a  praportion  (f  Ori^ned  Articles. 

Exception  has  been  t-aken  to  the  present  bfasis  of  the  Review 
on  two  dtfTei'ent  grounds:  Somd  friends  have  urged  that  bj 
iWDvtpyjog  the  field  wHh-  a  large  and  eheap  Qnsrterly  of  exclu- 
Bively  foreign  prodnction,  we  render  the  eetablTshment  of  a 
home  periodical  of  a  kindred  class  and  character  all  bat  im- 
practieable,  and  that  thereby  we  seriously  diseonrage  the 
growth  of  a  native  sehool  of  Theological  Literature.  Otliep^ 
and  tbesa  ohisfly  aocntrj  ministerR^  totimate  thoA  Uie  Revieie 
would  suit  their  tastes,  and  espeoially  their  circumstances, 
much  better  tJmn  at  present,  did  it,  by  the  addition  of  a  fdw 
Original  Articles,  together  with  short  critical  netioes,  and  tii* 
literary  Intelligtsnoe  of  the  Ohurcht*,  Ideep  them  folty  abreart 
of  tjie  curhent  reKgiuos  liter&tnre  of  the  day.  Snch  mtana'a- 
tion'theyare  compelled  either  to  want  ^together,'or  to  seek 
elsewhere,  at  a  cost  which  most  of  them  are  little  able  to 
■bfcar.  ■■■■'■■      '.A 

The  Taltdity  of' these  gronnds  of  objection  we  hllyadnfit, 
and  all  the  more  readily  that  both  of  them  occarred  tou^ 
Ifhen  projecting  the  Bmiew.  Onr  sole  reason  for  confining 
oorselves  at  fit-et  to  the  foreign  basis,  was  that  w©  eDtertBiD«d 
b  doubt  whether  the  eontewhat  higher  pri^e  whieh  the 'intrtv 
duction  of  original  matter  would  necessitate,  would  not  lessen 
the  probabilities  of  its  succesB.  Now,  however,  that  the  change 
hae  been  suggested  and  approved  by  many  friends,  and  that 
^he  B4viem  occupim  eo  favourable  a  position,  we  hare  recon- 
sidered the  whole  matter,  and  have  to  announce  as  the  resnlt, 
thst  the  original  features  above  mentioned  wiH  be  introduced 
into  the  periodical — the  title  of  which  will  henceforth  be    ■ 

THE  BRITISH  k^\i  FOREIGN  EVANGELICAL  REVIEW; 

AND  QrARTEELT  BBCOBD  OF  CHRISTUIT  LITERATDBE. 

In  making  this  announcement,  we  have  simply  to  request  at- 
tention to  various  matters  of  detail  which  it  embraces : — 

Fir»t,  Let  it  be  particularly  noted,  that  the  space  devoted 
to  articles  from  American  and  Continental  sources  will  not 
be  greatly  reduced.  The  Review  wilt  be  enlarged  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  secnre  that  it  shall  be  as  varied  and  vigorous  in 
its  Foreign  department  as  at  present. 
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Second,  The  Orif^nal  departmeDt  will  consist  of  sevend 
Articlee  in  each  Number,  besides  shorter  Oiitieal  Notices  of 
New  Bot^cB,— a  feature  of  the  work  to  which  ^reat  aUentioa 
wili  be  given.  A  oorreBpoiidence  is  also  being  instituted  with 
partiet  in  America,  and  the  GcMttineat,  which  will  secnre  the 
earliest  and  most  authentic. infcHination  aa  to  all  literary  un- 
dertakiogs  in  either  hemisphere. 

TMrd,  The  great  additional  inorease  ia  the  oott  oi  prckduo- 
tion  which  tbs  supply  of  suitable  origiaal  m^ter  and  the 
enlargement  of  thd  periodical  will  oooaiion,  neoessitate,  of 
-Qourse,  aa  iaorease  in  its  price.  The  Publishers,  acoordingty, 
faavo  fixied  on  Three  Skillinffs  and  Sixpence  as  the  future  prioe 
of  each  Numbet — a  charge  far  from  proportionate  to  the  eati- 
niated  increase  on  (be  cost,  but  which  they  hope  will  uHimatdy 
prove  sufficient  wb^i  the  evident  improvements  on  the  work 
shall  have  secured  for  it  a  corresponding  increase  of  supporL 

With  these  explanations  we  commend  our  remodelled  un- 
dertaking to  the  many  excellent  friends  who  have  hitherto 
manifested  ho  warm  an  interest  in  its  welfare,  and  request  the 
continuance  of  their  kindly  ofQces  on  its  behalf.  We  are  con- 
fident that  the  projected  changes  will  but.enable  us  to  bring 
out  more  fully  and  effectively  those  characteristics  of  the  work 
of  which  they  have  expressed  so  cordial  an  approbation,  and 
thereby  render  it  even  more  worthy  than  hitherto  of  the  great 
ends  to  which  it  is  devoted. 

N,B.—i^  order  to  afford  adequate  time  for  carrying  out  the 
new  arrangements,  the  next  Number  will  not  be  published  till 
the_^rrt  of  March  next  (instead  of  Ist  February).  The  future 
dates  of  publioation  will  thus  be — let  M^rcb,  June,  September, 
and  December. 

Edubcbud,  Odiohr  36, 18fi3. 
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[WiIiftTebaai  raqneited  bj  varioas  frieadatogive  the  names  of  the  authon 
aloD^  with  the  articles  at  duy  appiar.  Our  answer  to  thla  requeat  has  been 
and  IB,  that  in  our  Protpeotus  we  undertook  onl;  to  give  the  aames  along  with 
the  Conltaf  of  tbt  VelHae,  and  that  we  cannot  well  do  more.  Some  of  the 
American  Quarterlies  do  not  annonncs  tlie  uamei  of  the  writers,  which  can 
thos  be  ascertained  onlj  bj  correspondence  with  private  aources;  and  cor- 
respondenoe  involves  delaj,  We  might,  indeed,  give  the  names  so  far  as 
known  to  iHi,  reserving  the  others  for  the  close  of  the  Volume;  bat  this  would 
invidve  a  departure  from  the  naifvrm  aspect  of  the  work,  a  disadvantage  for 
which  the  commuaication  of  fragmentary  information  of  this  sort  would 
scarcely  compensate.] 

W.  R.  WILLIAMS,  D.D. 

Tlu  ConitrtaiiteFriiidpUiBoiiTLileratiin. — (First  pablished  in  a  separate 

[Dr  WilKama  is  minister  of  a  Bttptiat  Chnreh  io  New  York,  and,  aa  » 
thinker  and  writer,  u  reputed  faeiU  priaaept  of  his  denomiBStiao  in  America. 
He  suffers  much  from  poor  health,  and  on  this  soconnt  his  works  are  not  so 
nnmerons,  nor  his  public  inflneeoe  so  frequent);  exerted,  bs  mif{ht  be  wished. 
He  has  recently  sent  forth  two  vols. — one,  "  Lectures  oh  the  Lord's  Prayer," 
and  the  other  on  "  Religions  Progress" — which  have  been  republished  in 
this  country  in  Collins'  Series.  His  other  publications  consist  chiefly  of  Ser- 
mons and  Addresses.} 

JOHN  PROUDFIT,  D.D. 

OnllolieUM  and  In/pira&m.— (From  SOtUial  Btptrlorg  for  Juij  1861). 
TDr  Frondiit  is  one  of  the  Professors   in  Butgera  Col  lege,   the  highly 
respectable  seminary  in  connection  with  the  Reformed  Dutch  Chorch.] 

CHARLES  HODGE,  D.D.  ; 
J.  A.  ALEXANDER,  DJ). 
J.  W.  ALEXANDER,  D.D.  ! 

1.  German  Ciurck  /FiUorjr.— (From  BMUal  BtptrUtry  for  July  ISfia) 

2.  Tttvrii*  fftht  OlKnA.— (From  BMicai  lUptriory  for  January  1846.) 
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3-5,  Tlu  Tktoliigg  of  fA<  luU&Kt  and  (iof V  iht  Fe^vifft^'BTom  BiUical  fit. 
pertory  for  October  IS60,  April  16Sl,uid  October  1851.) 

6.  ITie  Aniaaldt.—(From  Bib^eal  lUptrleij  for  October  1S49.) 

7.  arinfitl<Ci  ApOMf  for  At  fl^iB^iiil.— (From  Bmad  Btpertary  for 

October  1S60.'} 
S.  Ti»  Moiaie  LegMaSim.~(From  BSilUalB^tertor f  tor  Janaaryl64S.) 
9.  TlieTnieTiUofmApoitolieatMiniilrf.—(FnmBiblieaiRiptrtory{or 

April  1851.) 

10.  UnivenUi/  Ehwo (ion.— (Prom  BiblinallUpeTMy  for  JAonarj  1847.) 

11.  Ooold't  EJilion  of  Own.— (From  BiUioat  Btpertorg  for  April  1851.) 

[We  rejpret  that  we  are  not  at  libertj  to  gire  a  more  p&rticulor  indication 
of  the  authorship  of  the  nmoerous  papers  fliat  proceed  frbni  thla  eollective 
source.  A  communication  from  America,  with  nhich  we  have  been  faroored, 
intimates  that "  they  [the  Condactor^J  have  nerer  been  ia  the  babit  of  attach- 
ing their  names  to  their  articles,  and  are  nn  willing  now  to  do  so.''  As  above 
Stated,  howBVar,  "  the  Coaductora"  of  tlie  SiUiaal  Btpatori/  are  Dr  Hodge 
and  Dr  J.  A.  Alexander  of  Princeton,  and  Dr  J.  W.  Alexander  of  New  York. 
And  if  onr  readers  ascribe  the  purely  Theological  papers  in  the  above  list 
to  the  first  of  these  honoured  names,  the  Biblical  and  Critical  to  the  seoond, 
and  the  Historical  and  Miscflllaneoos  to  the  third,  they  will  run  littla  risic 
of  mistake.  Dr  Hodoe  baa  a  European  as  well  as  American  reputation. 
His  "  Commentary  on  the  Bpistle  to  the  Romans,"  and  his  "  Way  of  Life," 
have  been,  for  years,  among  our  honsebold  books — while  hia  professorial 
labours  at  Princeton,  and  his  numerous  papers  in  the  Rtpa^ory,  have  raised 
him  to  a  place  in  tlie  first  rank  of  living  divines.  "  He  is,''  writes  a  re- 
spected Americao  friend,  "  the  most  calm  and  philosophic  reviewer  and 
theologian  on  this  side  the  Atlantic."  Drs  J.  A.  and  J.  W.  Aleiahdbr  are 
(ire  need  scarcely  remind  the  render)  brothers,  sons  of  Dr  Archibald  Alex- 
ander, for  so  many  years  the  pre-eminent  light  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
America,  aod  whu,  after  a  ministry  of  sixty  years,  entered  on  his  rest  about 
twelve  months  a^o.  Their  mother,  'nho  followed  her  partner  only  a  few 
weeks  since,  was  the  daughter  of  James  Waddt^U,  the  celebrated  blind 
preacher,  whom  Wirt  so  eloquently  sketched  in  his  Brltidi  Spy,  and  whose 
name  is  perpetnated  in  Dr  J.  W.  Alexander.  Jobs  Aonison  Alixahdib 
stands  in  no  need  of  introduction  to  the  British  public.  His  work  on  Isaiah, 
although  but  recently  published,  is  already  a  standard,  and  in  the  bonds 
of  every  BiblionJ  stndent.  Jahsb  Waodell  Alkxabobs,  though  not  so  well 
known  among  us,  is  an  able  and  accomplished  divine,  and  one  of  the  most 
popular  preachers  in  America.  He  has  pablished  anonymously  muneFoua 
Tolnmes  for  the  young — more  recently  (with  his  name)  an  admirable  littl* 
work  on  FavtUy  (FonUp,  which  our  Publishers  are  about  to  issue  in  tba 
Qirutiar^t  Firetidt  Intrarj;  and  several  of  the  most  lively  and  interesting 
paperain  the  Eepertory  are  also  from  bis  pen.] 

TAYLER  LEWIS,  LL.D. 

Spirit  nf  (ht  Old  Ttttament.— (From  B'Jtlical  Repentory  for  January  1860.) 
[Dr  Lewis  is  Professor  of  Greek  in  Union  College,  New  York.  He  haB 
distinguished  himself  in  the  departments  of  Philosophy  and  Classical  Criti- 
cism i  and  bos  also  rendered  important  service  by  several  disquisitions  in 
iUustration  and  defence  of  Borlptural  Ethics,  as  against  the  spnrioos  phiio- 
Bophy  and  philanthropy  of  the  Sociaiau  and  Univergalist  schoolB.] 

REV.  BIGGS. 

Wat  Sdomon  the  Author  of  Ecdmalltsi — (Frora  BU^ieal  RtperVo'g  for 
January  1852.) 
[Mr  Riggs  recently  left  America  a»  a  Hissionary  to  Gtreece.] 
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jtiv.  vr.  h:  MOORE. 

1.  211^  Unitg  o/tke  Hnmaii  ifaeu— (From   Tlu  Mctbodia  Quarferiy  Il»- 
tUvtoT  Jnly  1861 — Biightly  abridged.') 
'   Z.  ifn-cITj  FUkiiopif  i^ittJ^im.— (From  Tht  Mitheditt  Quarter;^  Bniew 
for  July  and  October  1860.) 
3.   WilHim  ft**— (Prom  Tie  MttHdal  ftwrtwij  Jimoc  for  January 
1862.)  , 
[Mr  Moora  is  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Richmond,  Virginia.      He  is  a 
youBg  man,  and  hasuof,  as  yet  published  any  tiling  larger  or  more  elajborate 
titan  the  above  aj-ticlee.  A  friend  writes, "  He  is  a  ready  and  fluent  preacher, 
and,  when  m  the  seminary  at  Princeton,  gave  fine  promise."] 

JOHN  POBSYTH,  D.D. 

(Eea^ampadun  and  tkt  BefomaUo*  <K  Batlej—CPiorti  B^iad  RtptrU/ry  tut 
April  1851.)  . 
EDz  Forsyth  is  ProfosBor  in  tbe  Aaeociate  Beformed  SMninary  at  Newfaurg. 
"  Re  iraa  edncated  in  Scotland,  and  ia  Ra-  able  man  and  tui  Acouuplisbed 
sthaUr."] 

KEY.  W.  S.  OEEEN. 

Jf«H  on  Jotkua. — (From  Bl^eal  R^teHory  for  Jannaty  1860.) 
■  pifr  Green  b  Professor  oFBibllcal  Uteratnrein  Princeton,  and  one  of  the 

most  rising'  men  of  the  Atnerican  Presbyterian  Chnrch.  His  advancement 
bas  been  rapid.  Ue  gradnated  at  a  very  early  age  at  Lafayette  College, 
Penneylvacia,  and  was  appointed  tutor  of  Greek  and  I^tJn  in  that  institu- 
tion when  he  waa  only  fifteen  years  old.  When  eighteen  he  was  chosen 
Assistant  Processor  of  Mathematics.  Thereafter  he  studied  at  Princeton, 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  graduated  vas  appointed  Assistant  Teacher  of  He- 
brew there.  Bnbsequeutly  he  became  pastor  of  one  of  the  most  important 
congrcgationa  in  Philadelphia,  from  which,  after  a  two  years'  ministry,  he  was 
called  lost  year  by  the  General  Assembly  to  the  Chair  which  he  now  occupies.] 

EDWARD  BOBINSON,  D.D. 

Tkt  Resurredion  owi  Aicenv>%  of  out  Lord, — (From  SiUiiiAica  Saeta  for 
February  1846.) 
[This  clarum  it  vaen^Mt  »omt%  requires  no  introduction  at  our  hands.  Dr 
Bobtoaon  is  doubtless  well  known  by  his  literary  labonra  to  all  our  readers^ 
tod,  in  connection  with  his  r«peated  visits  to  this  oonntry,  must  be  known 
persoDallf  to  many  of  them.  By  his  "  Researches  in  Palestine,"  his  "  Gospel 
Hinnony,"  and  hia  **  Greek  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament,"  togetb»'  with 
his  profesaorial  labours,  and  numerous  and  invaluable  oont/Ibutiooa  to  the 
pcriedioal  literalura  of  the  United  States,  Dr  Robinson  baa  accomplished  more, 
perhaps,  for  Iheinteresta  of  BibUcal  scholarship  tlian  any  other  living  divine. 
It  will  gratify  our  readers  to  learn  that  Dr  R.  has  recently  spent  some  montha 
in  the  East,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  "  Researches,"  and  issuing  them 
in  a  complete  and  final  form.] 

REV.  H.  B.  HACKETT. 

BitaiufM  L^i  D//a«j.~(From  £ii/iDtt«ca  Sacra  for  May  1846.) 
tUx  Hackett  is  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  Newton  Theological 
lastitution'(BaptiBt).    A  critual  Cotnnentary  on  the  Acts,  recently  published 
from  his  pen,  is  highly  spoken  of.} 

*  Ai  a  general  rule  out  intention  is  to  give  the  selected  articlca  entire.  Bnt  as,  for 
erident  reasons,  this  is  not  always  either  posiible  or  desirable,  we  wiih  to  be  left  at 
hb«rtj  in  this  respect.  We  trust,  however  that  none  of  oar  readers  will  find  occa- 
(ion  10  complain  at  the  eietciee  of  our  editorial  diBcretion;  and,  of  ooune,  when 
■nsrticle  is  abridged,  we  shall  take  care  that  the  reader  is  duly  apprised  of  tbe  fact. 
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CONDUCTORS  OP  THE  NEW  ENGLANDEE. 

I    Tnneh  on  the  Study  f^Wi)raa.~{FimiiNtKBMlaMUr  far  KmgMt  1652.) 

Sourea  of  lA«  Amenna'n  i^»l«^alioll (From  Alts  S*jl(uuUr  fot  AogoBt 

186-1.) 

[The  Nev  Englaadtr  is  an  abla  and  spirited  Quarterly,  pabliahed  at  New- 
bavan,  and,  as  the  name  stig^e3ts,is  iotendedto  serve  (in  iu  ecclesiastical  re- 
laUooa)  as  an  expeneat  of  the  New  England  Theology,  so  called.  ItooD- 
laioB,  !hciffever,  manj  literary  aud  miscellaneoua  paperfl,  on  which  it  will 
be  a  pnvileKe  occasionaltj  to  draw.  Dr  Le«iiard  Bacon  and  the  R«t.  J.  P, 
Thompson  (both  personally  known  and  esteeined  amoag  us),  are  among  the 
chief  contributors.] 

GEORGE  B.  CHEEVER,  D.D. 

Life  and  Writing*  of  John  Poter^—^i^Of  abridgea  from  BSHieal  Be- 
putitory  for  January  1847-) 
[Dr  Cbeever  is  pastor  of  a  Congregationalist  Cluirdi  in  New  York,  and 
is  perliaps  as  well  known  on  this  side  the  Atlantic  as  any  living  Am^can 
writer.  The  nibjecta  of  his  volumes  and  their  treatment  have  been  alike 
popular,  BO  that  nnmerons  editions  of  all  his  books  have  been  issiied.  His 
article  on  Foster  has  excited  eoneiderable  attention  in  America,and  is  deemed 
one  of  his  ablest  efforts.] 

The  Fragment  entitled  Ptagiaritmi  from  Pmeat  is  taken  from  the  MeAod'M 
Quaruiiy  RevUr,  and  the  article  an  ^omoRim  frtna  the  Ckri^ian  BTamintr. 
We  are  "far  as  the  poles  asunder"  from  the  theolegy  of  ttria  latter  p^odioal; 
but  t)ie  article  in  question  is  confined  to  a  simple  narrative  of  facts,  vhiefa, 
we  observe,  several  esteemed  contemporaries  in  America  have  eaaimended  •■ 
a'fair  and  accnrate  acconnt  of  the  origiu  and  pn^grcu  ef  this  last  and  (owMt 
of  reljg;iouB  (J)  impostures. 
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Art.  I. — The  Cdntermztive  Principh  in  ottr  Literature.     By 
W.  R.  WiLLiAMa,  D.D.,  Hew  York. 

[Ur  Williams,  tbe  author  of  tlie  following  thoughtftil  and  eloquent 
production,  although  not  so  well  known  as  jet  in  this  country  as  many 
of  his  brethren,  will  infaltihty  be  longer  known  than  most  of  them. 
He  baa  not  been  a  voluminout  writer,  but  al]  his  pieces  bear  the  im- 
press of  a  mind  of  refinement  and  power.  This  paper  was  delivered 
some  time  ago  as  an  address  to  the  Hamilton  Literary  and  Theologi- 
cal Institution.  And  although  a  few  of  the  statements  and  references 
concern  only  or  chiefly  tbe  United  States,  the  biuden  of  its  lessons  and 
warnings  is  of  universal  application  and  importance.  We  could  not 
better  commence  out  periodical  than  with  such  a  paper  on  such  a 
Bubjeet. — Ed.] 

Gentlemen, — In  acceding  to  the  request  with  whioh  you 
have  honoured  me,  and  which  brings  me  at  this  time  before 
you,  I  have  supposed  that  you  expected  it  of  the  speaker  to 
present  some  theme  relating  to  the  comnioiiwealth  of  literature; 
that  commonwealth  in  which  every  scholar  and  every  Christian 
feels  naturally  so  strong  an  interest.  The  studies  in  which  you 
have  here  engaged,  and  which  iu  the  case  of  some  of  you  are 
soon  to  terminate,  have  taught  you  the  value  of  sound  learn- 
ing to  yourselves  and  its  power  over  others.  That  love  of 
country,  which  in  the  bosoms  of  tho  young  burns  with  a  flame 
of  more  than  ordinary  purity  and  intensity,  gives  you  an  addi- 
tional interest  in  the  cause  of  letters  ;  for,  as  you  well  know, 
the  literature  of  the  nation  must  exercise  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  national  destiny.  Acting  as  it  does  not  merely  on  tbe 
schools,  but  also  on  the  homes  of  a  land,  it  must  from  those 
fountains  send  out  it»  waters  of  healing  or  of  bittemese,  of 
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2  The  Conservative  Principle 

blessing  or  of  strife,  over  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  goodly 
territories.  You  know  that  it  is  not  mere  physical  advan- 
tages that  have  gained,  or  that  can  retain,  for  our  country 
its  political  privileges.  You  have  seen  how  the  physical  con- 
dition of  a  people  may  remain  unchanged,  nhilst  its  moral 
condition  is  deteriorating  rapidly  and  fatally.  You  remember 
that  the  same  sun  shone  on  the  same  Marathon,  when  it  waE 
the  heritage  and  the  battle-ground  of  freemen,  and  when,  in 
later  and  more  disastrous  days,  it  re-echoed  to  the  footsteps  of 
the  Greek  bondsman  and  his  Ottoman  oppressor.  You  look 
to  literature,  and  other  moral  causes,  then,  as  determining  to 
some  extent  the  future  history  of  our  land.  You  are  aware 
that  literature  is  not  always  of  a  healthy  character,  nor  does  it 
in  all  ages  exercise  a  conservative  influence.  It  is,  like  the 
vegetation  of  our  earth,  of  varied  nature.  Much  of  it  is  the 
waving  harvest  that  fills  our  gamers  and  piles  our  boards  with 
plenty;  and,  alas,  much  of  it  has  been,  like  the  rank  ivy, 
hastening  the  decay  it  serves  to  hide,  and  crumbling  into 
speedier  ruin  the  edifice  it  seems  to  adorn  and  beautify.  Ae 
lovers  of  your  country,  you  must  therefore  feel  an  eager 
anxiety  for  the  moral  character  of  the  literature  that  country 
is  to  cherish.  And  of  your  number,  most  are  looking  forward 
to  the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry ;  and,  from  the  past  his- 
tory of  the  world,  you  haveiearned  in  what  mode  the  progress 
of  literature  has  acted  upon  that  of  the  gospel,  and  been,  in  its 
turn,  acted  upon ;  and  to  what  an  extent  the  pulpit  and  the 
press  have  sometimes  been  found  in  friendly  aUiance,  and  at 
others  enlisted  in  fearful  antagonism.  How  shall  it  be  in  your 
times  J 

By  the  literature  of  a  land,  we  mean,  it  is  here  perhaps  the 
place  to  say,  more  than  the  mere  issues  fi-om  the  press  of  a 
nation.  The  term  is  generally  applied  to  describe  all  the 
knowledge,  feelings,  and  opinions  of  a  people  as  far  as  they 
are  reduced  to  writing,  or  published  abroad  by  the  art  of  print- 
ing. But  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  the  term  does  not 
in  justice  require  a  wider  amplication.  Language,  as  soon  as 
it  is  made  the  subject  of  culture,  seems  to  give  birth  to  litera- 
ture. And  such  culture  may  exist  where  the  use  of  the  press 
and  even  of  the  pen  are  as  yet  unknown.  Savage  tribes  are 
found  having  their  poetry  ere  they  have  acquired  the  art  of 
writing.  Such  were  the  Tonga  Islanders,  as  Mariner  found 
them.  The  melody  and  rhythm  of  their  dialect  may  have  been 
partially  developed,  and  their  bards,  their  musicians,  and  their 
orators  have  become  distinguished,  ere  the  language  has  had 
its  grammarians  or  its  historians.  The  nation  has  thus,  in 
some  sort,  its  literature,  ere  its  Cadmus  has  appeared  to  give 
it  an  alphabet.     The  old  Graelio  poetry,  on  which  Macpherson 
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founded  his  Ossianio  forgeries,  was  a  part  of  the  natioa's  lite- 
rature, while  yet  unwritten.  And  if,  as  some  scholars  hare 
supposed,  tbo  poems  of  Homer  were,  in  the  times  of  the  author, 
preserved  by  memory  and  not  by  writing,  it  would  be  idle  to 
deny,  that  even  ia  that  unwritten  state,  and  whilst  guarded 
only  in  the  recollection  of  travelling  minstrels,  they  were  m 
glorioDB  and  inSnential  literature  to  the  Greek  people,  a  xng/ut 
i{  ati  to  them,  and  to  the  civilization  of  Burope  for  all  ensuing^ 
times.  And  even  in  nations  having  the  use  of  letters,  there  is 
much  never  written  that  yet,  in  strictness,  must  be  regarded 
as  forming  part  of  the  literature  of  the  people.  The  unrecorded 
intercourse  of  a  community,  neither  transcribed  by  the  pen, 
nor  multiplied  by  the  press,  may  bear  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  the  literary  culture  of  that  people,  and  form  no  trivial  por- 
tion of  their  literary  products.  Of  the  eloquence  of  Curran 
and  Sheridan,  much  was  never  reported,  or  reported  most  im- 
perfectly ;  and  yet  in  its  effects  upon  the  immediate  hearers  in 
courts  of  justice  or  houses  of  parliament,  deserved  the  name 
and  hooours  of  literature,  alike  from  the  literary  culture  it 
displayed  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  and  from  the  literary 
taste  it  formed  and  cherished  on  the  part  of  the  auditory. 
Some  of  the  moat  distinguished  among  the  living  scholars  of 
Franco  were,  whilst  professors  in  her  colleges,  eminent  for  the 
eloquence  of  their  unwritten  lectures.  Were  not  even  such  of 
those  lectures  of  Guizot,  Villemain,  and  Cousin  as  never 
reached  the  press,  yet  really  and  most  effectively  contributiona 
to  the  literature  of  the  land  i  The  departed  ISchleiermacher 
of  Giermany  had  the  reputation  of  being  among  the  profoundest 
thinkers  and  the  most  eloquent  preachers  of  his  time.  His 
eormons,  it  is  said,  were  never  written ;  nor, were  most  of  the 
pulpit  discourses  of  a  kindred  spirit,  Robert  Hall  of  England. 
Although  many  have  been  published,  more  must  have  perished. 
Yet  were  not  those  which  the  living  voice  but  published  to  a 
single  congregation,  truly  a  portion  of  German  and  British 
literature,  as  well  as  those  whioh  the  press  published  to  the 
entire  nation,  and  preserved  to  sueceeding  times!  Thus  the 
arguments  of  the  bar,  or  the  appe^s  of  the  pulpit,  the  float- 
ing proverbs,  or  the  current  legends  of  the  nation,  and  the 
ballads,  and  even  the  jests,  which  no  antiquary  may  as  yet  have 
secured  and  written  down,  ue  expressions  of  the  popular 
mind,  whioh  though  cast  only  upon  the  ear,  and  stored  only  in 
the  memory,  instead  of  receiving  the  surer  guardianship  of  the 
written  page,  may,  with  some  ^ow  of  reason,  be  claimed  OM 
forming  no  small  and  no  uninHuential  part  of  the  popular  lite- 
rature. In  this  sense,  the  literature  of  a  land  embraces  the 
whole  literary  intercourse  of  its  people,  whether  that  inter- 
course be  oral  or  written.     It  is  the  exponent  of  the  national 
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intellect,  and  the  utterance  of  the  popular  passions.  The  term 
thus  viewed,  comprises  all  the  intellectual  products  of  a  nation, 
from  the  encyclopedia  to  the  newspaper ;  from  the  body  of 
divinity  to  the  primer  or  the  nursery  rhyme — the  epio  poem 
and  the  Sunday-school  hymn — the  sermon  and  the  epigram — 
the  essay  and  the  sonnet^ — the  oration  and  the  street  ballad — 
the  jest  or  the  by-word — all  that  represents,  awakens,  and 
colours  the  popular  mind — all  that  interprets,  by  the  nse  of 
words,  the  nation  to  themselves,  or  to  other  nations  of  the 
earth. 

This  literature  not  only  displays  the  moral  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  people  at  the  time  of  its  production,  bnt 
it  exercises,  of  necessity,  a  powerful  influence  in  hastening  or 
in  checking  that  advancement.  It  is  the  Nilometer  on  whose 
graded  scale  we  read,  not  merely  the  height  to  which  the  rush- 
ing stream  of  the  nation's  intellect  has  risen,  or  the  degree  to 
which  it  has  sunk,  but  also  the  character  and  extent  of  the 
harvests  yet  to  be  reaped  in  coming  months  along  the  whole 
course  of  those  waters.  Thus  it  registers  not  merely  the  inun- 
dations of  the  present  time,  but  presages  as  well  the  plenty 
or  sterility  of  the  yet  distant  future.  The  authors  of  a  nation's 
literary  products  are  its  teachers— in  truth  or  in  error;  and 
leave  behind  their  imprint  and  their  memorial,  in  the  virtues  or 
vices  of  all  those  whom  their  labours  may  have  reached.  The 
errand  of  all  language  is  to  create  sympathy;  to  waft  from  one 
human  bosom  the  feelings  that  stir  it,  that  they  may  awaken 
a  corresponding  response  in  other  hearts.  We  are  therefore 
held  responsible  for  our  words,  because  they  affect  the  happi- 
ness and  virtue  of  others.  The  word  that  drops  from  our  lips 
takes  its  irrevocable  Sight,  and  leaves  behind  its  indelible  im- 
print. It  is,  in  the  stem  language  of  the  apostle,  in  the  case 
of  some,  a  flame  "  set  on  hre  of  hell,^  and  consuming  wherever 
it  alights,  it  "  setteth  on  fire  the  course  of  nature ;"  as,  in  the 
happier  case  of  others,  that  word  is  a  message  of  salvation, 
"  ministering  grace  unto  the  hearers.^  Keason  and  Scripture 
alike  make  it  idle  to  deny  the  power  of  speech  over  social  order 
and  morality;  and  literature  is  but  speech  under  the  influence 
of  art  and  talent.  And  a  written  literature  is  but  speech  put 
into  a  more  orderly  and  enduring  form  than  it  usually  wears. 
We  know  that  God  and  man  hold  each  of  us  responsible  for  the 
utterance  of  the  heart  by  the  lips.  Human  tribunals  punish 
the  slanderer,  because  his  words  aflect  the  peace  of  society; 
and  the  Last  Day  exacts  its  reckoning  for  "  every  idle  word," 
because  that  word,  however  lightly  uttered,  was  the  utterance 
of  a  soul,  and  went  out  to  influence,  for  good  or  for  evil,  the 
souls  of  others. 

And  if  the  winged  words,  heedless  and  unpremeditated,  of 
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a  man''8  lipa  are  thus  influential,  and  enter  into  the  matter  of 
his  final  account,  it  cannot  be  Buppoeed  that  these  words,  when 
fixed  by  the  art  of  writing,  or  scattered  by  the  art  of  printiDg, 
either  have  leas  power  over  human  society,  or  are  in  the  eye 
of  heaven  clothed  with  less  solemn  responsibilities.  A  written 
literature  embalms  the  perishable,  arrests  the  progress  of  de- 
cay, and  gives  to  our  words  a  longer  life  and  a  wider  scope  of 
innuenoe.  Such  words,  so  preserved  and  so  diffused,  aro  the 
results,  too,  of  more  than  ordinary  deiiberation.  If  malicious, 
their  malice  is  malice  prepenie.  If  foolish,  their  folly  is 
studied,  and  obstinate,  and  shameless.  The  babbler  sins  in 
the  ears  of  a  few  friends,  and  in  the  privacy  of  home.  The 
frivolous  or  viciouB  writer  sins,  as  on  a  wider  theatre,  and  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  thousands,  while  the  echoes  of  the  press  waft 
his  words  to  distant  lands  and  later  times.  And  because  much 
of  this  literature  may  be  hasty  and  heedless,  ludicrous  in  tone, 
and  careless  in  style,  soon  to  evaporate  and  disappear,  like 
the  froth  on  some  hurried  stream,  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
it  is  therefore  of  no  practical  influenoe.  The  English  stage, 
in  the  days  of  the  last  two  Stuarts,  was  of  a  reckless  character 
— the  chOd  of  mere  whim,  the  progeny  of  impulse  and  lieenoe. 
Many  of  its  productions  were  alike  regardless  of  all  moral  and 
literary  rules — the  light-hearted  utterance  of  a  depraved  gene- 
ration—full of  merry  falsehoods  and  jesting  blasphemy,  fan- 
tastio  and  barbarous  in  style,  as  well  as  irreligious  in  their 
spirit.  Yet  he  must  be  a  careless  reader  of  history,  who,  be- 
cause of  its  reckless,  trivial,  and  profligate  character,  assigns  to 
it  but  a  limited  influence.  It  did,  in  fact,  grievously  aggravate 
the  national  wickedness  whence  it  sprung. 

The  trivial  and  the  ephemeral,  as  they  float  by  in  glittering 
bubbles  to  the  dull  waters  of  oblivion,  may  yet  work  irrepar- 
able and  enduring  mischief  ere  their  brief  career  ends ;  and 
the  result  may  continue,  vast  and  permanent,  when  the  fleet- 
ing caueea  which  operated  have  long  gone  by.  Who  now 
reads  Eikon  Basilike,  the  forgery  of  Bishop  Gauden,  ascribed 
to  the  beheaded  Charles  I. !  Yet  that  counterfeited  manual 
of  devotion  is  thought  by  some  to  have  done  much  in  bringing 
back  the  house  of  Stuart  to  the  English  throne.*  Who  in 
this  age  knows  the  words  of  LillibulIerot+  Yet  the  author 
of  that  street  ballad,  now  forgotten,  boasted  of  having  rhymed, 

*  "  Hftny  h&ve  not  Knipled  to  motiIw  to  that  book  the  labKqQeDt  mtomtian  of 
thg  roj&l  {ara'Aj.  Hiltoa  compim  ita  effecti  to  thou  nhich  were  wroiiEht  on  the 
tnmnitDoniRomuiibjAntoiij'sresdiiis  to  thcmthawillaf  Ceeiar.  Tbe  EikoDpused 
through  fifty  editions  in  a  twelremonth." — Hume. 

+  "  It  may  not  be  unworth  J  of  notice,  that  t.  merry  batlid,  cilled  Lillibnllero.  being 
ftt  that  time  pnbliihBd,  in  derision  ot  the  Papists  uid  the  Irish,  it  wu  greedily  re- 
oeiTed  by  the  people,  and  WM  song  by  hII  nnks  of  men,  eTen  by  the  KiDg*!  army,  who 
were  strongly  seized  with  the  Ditional  spirit.  Thii  incident  both  ditcOTered,  anl 
•erred  to  iuoreaie,  the  general  diKontent  of  tbe  kinsdotn." — Hwnc 
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by  his  Bong,  the  Stuarts  out  of  their  kingdom.  Thus  a  foi^d 
prayer<book  aided  to  restore  a  dynasty,  as  the  ragged  rhymes 
of  a  street  song  helped  to  overturn  it.  We  err  grievously, 
therefore,  if  we  suppose  that  the  frivolous  is  neoessarily  unin- 
flueotial,  and  that  when  the  word  passes,  its  effects  also  pass 
with  it.  According  to  Eastern  belief,  the  plague  that  wastes 
a  city  may  be  communicated  by  the  gift  of  a  glove  or  a  riband. 
The  spark  struck  from  the  iron  heel  of  the  labourer  may  havo 
disappeared  ere  the  eye  could  mark  its  transient  lustre,  yet  ere 
it  expired  have  fired  the  train  which  explodes  a  magazine,  lays 
a  town  in  ruins,  and  spreads  around  a  wide  circuit  alarm  and 
lamentation,  bereavement  and  death.  Trifles  may  have  no 
trivial  influence.  What  is  called  the  lighter  literature  of  th© 
age  may  be  even  thus  evanescent,  yet  not  inefficacious.  By  its 
wide  and  rapid  circulation  it  may  act  more  powerfully  on  so- 
ciety than  do  graver  and  abler  treatises,  and  its  authors,  if 
unprincipled,  may  thus  deserve  but  too  well  the  title  which 
the  indignant  Nicole  gave  to  the  comparatively  decorous  drar 
matists  and  romance  writers  of  France,  in  his  own  time — a 
title  which  bis  pupil  Racine  at  first  so  warmly  resented — that 
of  "  public  poisoners.^ 

Of  literature,  therefore,  thus  understood,  thus  wide  in  its 
range  and  various  in  its  products,  thus  influential  even  where 
the  most  careless,  and  thus  clothed  with  most  solemn  re- 
sponsibilities because  of  its  influence,  it  is  our  purpose  now 
to  speak. 

You  perceive,  gentlemen,  that  amongst  ourselves,  as  a 
people,  literature  is  subject  to  certain  peculiar  influences, 
perhaps  nowhere  else  found  in  the  same  combination,  or 
operating  to  the  same  extent  as  in  our  own  land.  We  are  a 
young  nation,  inhabiting,  and  'Called  to  subdue,  a  wide  terri- 
tory. Youth  is  the  season  of  hope,  enterprise,  and  energy 
— and  it  is  so  to  a  nation  as  well  as  an  individual.  Onr 
literature  is  likely,  therefore,  to  be  ardent,  original,  and  at 
times  perhaps  boastful.  They  are  the  excellenoee  and  the 
foibles  of  youth.  We  entered,  as  by  right  of  inheritance,  and 
in  consequence  of  our  community  of  language,  upon  the  pos- 
session of  the  rich  and  ancient  literature  of  Britain,  at  the 
very  outset  of  our  national  career.  As  a  people  we  enjoy, 
again,  that  freedom  which  has  ever  been  the  indulgent  nurse 
of  talent  in  all  times  and  in  all  lands.  The  people  are  here 
the  kings.  And  whilst  some  of  onr  sovereigns  are  toiling  in 
the  field,  others  are  speaking  through  the  press.  Our  authors 
are  all  royal  by  political  right,  if  not  by  the  birthright  of 
genius.  Providence  has  blessed  us  with  the  wide  diffusion  of 
ediication,  and  the  school  travels,  in  many  regions  of  our 
land,  as  it  were,  to  every  man's  door.     It  is  not  here,  if  it 
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may  elsewhere  be  the  case,  that  the  neglected  children  of 
genius  can  oomplain  that  "  chill  penury  repressed  their  noble 
rage."  In  addition  to  the  advantages  of  the  common  Bchool, 
oar  writers,  publishers,  and  instructors  are  sedulously  pre- 
paring literature  for  the  use  of  tho  masses.  The  popular 
lecturer  is  discuesing  themes  of  grave  interest ;  while  the 
chesp  periodical  press  is  snowing  over  the  Fhole  face  of  our 
land  its  thick  and  incessant  storm  of  knowledge.  This  know- 
ledge, it  is  true,  is  not  all  of  the  moat  valuable  kind.  The 
wonders  of  steam  are  dragging  the  remoter  portions  of  onr 
Union  daily  into  closer  contact,  whilst  a  free  emigration  is 
bringing  us  the  denizens  of  other  lands,  and  the  men  of  other 
tongues,  until  the  whole  world  appears  about  to  be  made 
neighbours  and  kinsmen  to  America ;  and  the  nation  seems 
daily  melting  into  a  new  and  strange  amalgam,  in  consequence 
of  the  addition  of  foreign  materials  from  without  to  the  hetero- 
geneous mass  already  found  fusing  within  our  own  country. 

All  these  causes  are  operating,  and  must  operate  long  and 
steadily,  upon  the  character  of  American  literature.  It  be- 
comes an  important  inquiry  then,  what  moral  shape  this  litera- 
ture is  assuming  underthese  plastio  influences.  You  ask,  as 
cfaauge  succeeds  change,  and  as  one  omen  of  moral  progress 
or  social  revolution  foilows  Close  upon  another,  "  Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  P  And  gazing  into  the  deep  darkness  of 
the  future,  you  would  fain  read  what  are  the  coming  fortunes 
of  our  people  and  their  literature.  Allow  me,  then,  to  dwell 
upon  some  of  the  evils  that  endanger  our  rising  literature, 
and  threaten  to  suffuse  the  bloom  of  its  youth  with  their  fatal 
virus.  I  would  next  bring  before  you  the  remedy  which,  as 
~  eohoiara,  patriots,  and  Christians,  we  are  bound  to  apply  to 
these  evils,  and  to  which  we  must  look  as  our  preservative 
sgainst  the  approaching  danger. 

Evils  to  be  found  besetting  and  perilling  American  litera- 
ture, and  the  rediedy  of  those  evils,  will  afford  our  present 
theme.  I  may  seem  to  dwell,  for  a  time  at  least,  upon  the 
darker  shades  of  a  picture  that  may,  I  fear,  appear  to  some 
of  my  respected  hearers,  overcharged  in  its  gloom.  I  must 
also,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  enter  into  some  details 
that  will,  I  must  expect,  severely  tax  the  patience  of  all  who 
are  listening.  I  can  only  cast  myself  upon  your  indulgence  ; 
find  an  apology  as  to  the  length  of  some  statements,  and  the 
denser  shade  cast  by  others,  in  the  wide  and  varied  nature  of 
the  subject,  and  its  mingled  difficulty,  delicacy,  and  import- 
ance ;  asking  the  aid  of  Him  whose  blessing  can  never  fail 
those  that  trust  in  Him,  the  Author  of  all  knowledge,  and  the 
final  Arbiter  who  will  bring  into  judgment  all  our  employments, 
Whether  literary  or  practical,  social  or  solitary. 
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We  would  then  dwell,  for  a  time,  on  some  of  the  dangera 
that  threaten  the  rising  literature  of  our  land.  If  the  fore- 
ground of  the  landscape  be  dark,  we  trust  to  show  in  the 
distance  the  sure  and  sufficient  remedy  of  these  dangers ;  and 
though  night  be  spread  on  the  summits  of  the  nearer  and  lower 
mountains,  we  see  glittering  on  the  crest  of  the  remoter  and 
loftier  heights  beyond,  the  star  of  Hope,  that  portends  the 
coming  day ;  and  under  the  edge  of  the  darkest  cloud  we  seem 
to  discern  already  the  gleams  of  the  approaching  sun.  Our 
country  may  suffer  and  struggle,  but  we  trust  it  is  not  the 
purpose  of  Him  who  has  so  eignaJly  blessed  and  so  long  defended 
UB,  that  she  should  suffer  long,  or  sink  far,  mnoh  less  sink 
finally  and  for  ever. 

First,  then,  among  the  evil  tendencies  that  beset  our  youth- 
ful literature,  and  are  likely  to  thwart  and  mar  its  progress, 
we  would  name  the  mechanical  and  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  tiines. 
We  are,  as  a  nation,  eminently  practical  in  our  character.  It 
is  well  that  we  should  be  so.  But  this  trait  in  our  national 
feelings  and  manners  has  its  excesses  and  its  consequent  perils. 
Placed  in  a  country  where  labour  and  integrity  soon  acquire 
wealth,  the  love  of  wealth  has  become  a  passion  with  multi- 
tudes. The  lust  of  gain  seems  at  times  a  national  sin,  easily 
besetting  all  classes  of  society  amongst  us.  Fierce  speculations 
at  certain  intervals  of  years  engross  the  hearts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  a  contagious  frenzy  sends  men  from  all  walks  of 
life,  and  all  occupations,  into  the  field  of  traffic.  Fortunes  are 
rapidly  made  and  as  rapidly  lost.  The  nation  seems  to  be 
lifted  up  as  on  a  rushing  tide  of  hope  and  prosperity.  It  sub- 
sides as  rapidly  as  it  had  risen ;  and  on  every  side  are  seen 
strewn  the  wrecks  of  fortune,  credit,  character,  and  principle. 
All  this  affects  our  literature.  We  are,  in  the  influential 
classes,  a  matter-of-fact  and  money-getting  race.  This  tends, 
in  the  minds  of  many,  to  create  a  distaste  for  all  truth  that 
is  not  at  once  convertible  into  wealth,  and  its  value  to  be  cal- 
culated in  current  coin.  In  the  clonk  and  din  of  our  never- 
tiring  machinery,  the  voice  of  wisdom  is  often  drowned,  and 
the  most  momentous  and  stirrii^g  truths  are  little  esteemed 
because  they  cannot  be  rated  in  the  price-current  or  sold  on 
the  Exchange.  We  are  impatient  to  see  the  material  results 
of  every  truth,  and  to  have  its  profits  told  upon  our  fingers, 
or  pressed  into  our  palms.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  any 
principle,  plan,  or  expedient,  be  it  true  or  be  it  false,  will  effect 
our  purpose,  produce  a  needful  impression,  and  secure  an  end 
that  wo  deem  desirable,  we  are  prone  to  think  it  allowable 
because  it  is  effective.  We  idolize  effect.  And  a  philosophy 
of  expediency  thus  springs  up,  which  sacrifices  every  thing  to 
immediate  effects  and  to  mere  material  results — a  philosophy 
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which,  in  practice,  if  not  io  theory,  is  driving  rapidly  against 
gome  of  the  very  bulwarks  of  moral  principle,  that  our  fatberB 
believed,  and  believed  justly,  to  be  grounded  in  the  law,  and 
built  into  the  very  throne  of  God. 

Now,  we  need  not  aay  that  where  this  utilitarian  and  mecha- 
nical spirit  acquires  the  ascendency  in  our  literature,  it  must 
operate  dangerously  on  the  state  and  the  church.  The  pros- 
perity which  is  built  on  gain,  and  the  morality  that  is  built  on 
expediency,  will  save  no  nation.  Wo  to  that  nation  in  which 
political  economy  swallows  up  all  its  theology ;  and  the  law  of 
eelf  is  the  basis  of  all  its  wisdom.  The  declining  glories  of 
Tyre  and  Holland,  each  in  her  day  mistress  of  the  sea,  and 
guardian  of  its  treasures,  may  read  us  an  admonitory  lesson  aj9 
to  the  fatal  blight  that  such  a  spirit  breathes  over  the  freedom, 
the  arts,  and  the  learning  of  a  land. 

We  are,  by  the  favouring  providence  of  Gh)d,  placed  under 
political  institutions  which  more  readily  yield  to  and  reflect 
the  popular  will,  than  the  government  and  laws  of  other  lands. 
The  literature  of  our  nation,  more  directly  than  that  of  earlier 
times,  or  of  older  countries,  moulds  the  political  action  of  the 
nation.  Let  but  the  spirit  of  expediency  and  of  gain  sway  our 
political  literature  in  the  thousand  journals  of  our  country,  and 
in  the  myriads  of  voters  whom  these  journals  educate  and 
govern  ;  let  the  same  spirit  possess  the  great  parties  ever  to  be 
found  in  a  free  nation,  and  the  aspiring  leaders  who  are  the 
champions  and  oracles  of  those  parties,  and  what  would  soon 
be  the  result?  A  peddling  policy,  that,  disregarding  the  na- 
tional interest  and  honour,  would  truckle  to  power  and  favour, 
carry  its  principles  to  market,  and  convert  statesmanship  into 
a  trade.  The  country  would  be  visited  by  an  impudent,  volu- 
ble, and  mercenary  patriotism,  that,  shrinking  from  no  artifice, 
and  blushing  at  no  meanness,  would  systematize  the  various 
arts  of  popularity  into  a  new  science  of  selfishness.  The  legis- 
lation of  the  land  and  its  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
would  be  eDgrossed  by  trading  politicians  ;  huckstering  their 
talents  and  influence  to  the  party  or  the  measure  or  the  man. 
that  should  bid,  in  the  shape  of  emolument  or  office,  the  highest 
price  for  the  commodities  which  they  vend.  The  expert  states- 
man would  then  be  he  who  consulted  most  assiduously  the 
weather-vane  of  popular  favour,  that  he  might  ascertain  to  what 
point  his  conscience  should  be  set.  And  should  such  time 
ever  come  over  our  beloved  land,  could  our  liberties  endure 
when  guarded  only  by  hands  so  faithless,  or  our  laws  be  either 
wise  or  just,  when  such  men  made  and  such  men  administered 
them  \ 

Let  the  same  love  of  selfish  gain  pervade  the  pulpits  of  our 
laud:  let  the  messengers  of  the  gospel  learn  to  prophesy  smooth 
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things,  and  instead  of  the  "  word  in  season,"  let  them  gubsti- 
tute  the  word  in  fashion — let  them  retail  doctrines  that  admit 
no  personal  application,  truths  that  wound  not  the  conscience 
and  pierce  not  the  heart,  and  morals  enforced  hy  no  motives 
of  love  to  God,  but  by  mere  considerations  of  gain  or  honour 
— let  them  compile  unoffending  truisms  and  dexterous  soph- 
isms, and  put  these  in  place  of  unpalatable  truths — let  tbem 
listen  to  the  echoes  of  popular  opinion  evermore,  that  they  may 
in  them  learn  their  lessons  of  duty ;  and  where  soon  is  the 
gospel  so  administered,  and  where  is  the  church,  if  iefb  bub  to 
euch  instruction  !  The  far-sighted  law  of  right,  as  God  or- 
dained and  administers  it,  would  be  overthrown,  that  in  its 
stead  might  be  set  up  the  law  of  interest,  as  short-sighted  man 
expounds  it;  and  a  creed  by  which  the  world  is  to  be  hum- 
oured, flattered,  and  adored,  would  be  audaciously  preached 
at  the  foot  of  a  cross  which  ransomed  that  world  only  by  re- 
nouncing and  only  by  defying  it.  No — gain  18  not  godliness. 
But  man  was  made  for  other  purposes  than  to  coin  or  ex- 
change dollars.  The  fable  of  Midas  pestered  with  his  riches, 
and  unable  to  eat  because  his  food  turned  to  gold,  is  full  of 
beneficial  instruction  in  such  times  as  ours.  Man  has  wants 
which  money  cannot  supply,  and  sorrows  which  lucre  cannot 
heal.  Although  cupidity  may  teach  him  often  to  make  expedi- 
ency or  immediate  utility  the  standard  of  his  code  of  morals, 
conscience,  too,  will  utter  at  times  her  protest,  slip  aside  the 
gag,  and  declaim  loudly  against  practices  she  cannot  approve, 
however  they  may  for  the  time  profit.  A  literature  merely 
venal,  will  not  then  meet  all  the  necessities  of  man's  nature. 
And  not  from  conseience  only  is  the  reign  of  covetousness 
threatened  and  made  insecure.  Mere  feeling  and  passion  lead 
men  often  to  look  to  other  than  their  pecuniary  interests;  and 
in  quest  of  yet  dearer  objects  they  trample  on  gain,  and  sacri- 
fice the  mere  conveniences  to  secure  the  higher  enjoyments  of 
life.  But  here,  in  this  last-named  fact,  is  found  the  source  of 
yet  another  danger  to  our  literature.  Passion'  is  not  a  safer 
moral  guide  to  a  people  than  interest. 

2.  Let  us  dwell  on  this  new  inimical  influence  by  which  our 
literature  may  suffer.  Our  age  is  eminently,  in  some  of  its 
leading  minds,  an  age  oi passion.  It  is  seen  in  the  character 
of  much  of  the  most  popular  literature,  and  especially  the 
poetry  of  our  day.  Much  of  this  ha^  been  the  poetry  of  in- 
tense passion,  it  mattered  little  how  unprincipled  that  passion 
might  be.  An  English  scholar  lately  gone  from  this  world  (it 
is  to  Southey  that  we  refer),  branded  this  school  of  modem 
literature,  in  the  person  of  its  great  tmd  titled  leader,  as  the 
Satanic  school.*  It  has  talent  and  genius,  high  powers  of  im- 
■  Another  Eogtub  Bchol&r,  whon  Trritings  may  be  quoted  u  itffordiDg  eridesee  of 
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agination  and  language,  and  boiling  energy ;  but  it  is,  much 
of  it,  the  energy  of  a  fallen  and  revolted  angel,  with  no  regard 
for  the  right,  no  vision  into  eternity,  and  no  hold  on  heaven. 
We  would  not  declaim  against  passion  when  employed  in  the 
Eorvice  of  literature.  luforraed  by  strong  feelings,  truth  be- 
comes more  awful  and  more  lovely ;  and  some  of  the  ages 
which  unfettered  the  passions  of  a  nation,  have  given  birth  to 
masterpieces  of  genius.  But  passion  divorced  from  virtue,  is 
ultimately  among  the  fellest  enemies  to  literary  excellence. 
When  yoked  to  the  car  of  dnty,  and  reined  in  by  principle, 
paesion  is  in  its  appropriate  place,  and  may  accomplish  a 
mighty  service.  But  when,  in  domestic  life,  or  political,  or  in 
the  walks  of  literature,  passion  throws  off  these  restraints,  and 
exults  in  its  own  uncontrolled  power,  it  is  as  useless  for  pur- 
poses of  good,  and  as  formidable  from  its  powers  of  evil,  as  a 
car  whose  fiery  coursers  have  shaken  off  bit  and  rein,  and 
trampled  under  foot  their  charioteer.  The  Maker  of  man 
made  conscience  to  rule  his  other  faculties,  and  when  it  is 
dethroned,  the  result  is  ruin.  Far  as  the  literature  to  which 
we  have  alluded  spreads,  it  cherishes  an  insane  admiration 
for  mere  talent  or  mental  power.  It  substitutes  as  a  guide  in 
morals,  sentiment  for  conscience;  and  makes  blind  feeling 
the  irresistible  fate,  whose  will  none  may  dispute,  and  whose 

micBcEion  that  has  folloned  the  influence  of  Byron,  holds  this  langnagp.  Speaking 
of  the  heroes  of  Bjron,  he  remsikg  :  "  They  exhibit  rather  pagaions  personified  tbui 
penoaa  impiusioned.  But  there  is  a  ;et  worae  defect :  Lord  Byron's  conception  of  a 
hero  ie  an  eiidence,  not  only  of  scanty  materiala  of  knowledice  fromwhicb  to  construct 
Ihc  ideal  of  a  baman  being,  but  siso  of  a  irantof  perception  of  what  is  great  and  nobis 
in  our  nature.  Uia  heroes  are  creatures  ahandoned  to  thair  paaaions,  and  essentially, 
iberefore,  weak  of  mind.  They  must  be  perceived  to  be  baingsin  whom  tliere  is  no 
strength,  except  that  of  their  uitensely  seltish  psAflione — in  whom  all  ie  vanity;  their 
exertions  beiog  for  Tanity  under  the  oame  of  love  or  revenge,  and  their  suB'er'mga  for 
lanitj  Hnder  tho  name  of  pride.  It  such  beings  as  theso  are  to  be  regarded  ue  heroi- 
cal,  where  in  human  nature  are  we  to  Icolc  for  what  ia  loir  iu  sentiment  or  infirm  in 
chKicler?"  It  is  not  the  language  of  theologians  wB  are  now  quoting,  but  the  word* 
nt  have  transcribed  are  those  of"  a.  prophet  oftlieir  own" — of  a  living  drnmatic  poet 
—Henry  Taylor,  tiie  author  of  ■'  Philip  Tun  Artevelde."  Elsewhere  ha  uses  the  aid 
Of  Terse  (o  pronounce  a  simiiar  judgment: — 

"  Then  learned  I  to  despise  that  far-famed  icboal 

Who  place  in  wiokediieaa  their  pride,  and  deem 
Poirer  chiefly  to  be  shown  where  passions  rule. 

And  not  where  they  are  ruled ;  in  whose  now  scheBW 

or  heroism,  sslf-goiemment  should  seem 
"ling  left  out,  or  something  to  contemn— 

n  aeak,'  is  not  a  creed  for  them. 

**  I  left  these  passionate  weaklings:  J  perceived 

What  took  sway  all  noblenesi  from  pride, 
All  dignity  from  sorrow;  what  bereaved 

Even  geniua  of  respect ;  they  seemed  allied 

To  mendicants,  that  by  the  highway  side 
Expose  their  self-inflicted  wounds,  to  gain 

The  alms  of  sympathy — far  best  denied. 
I  heard  the  sorrowful  sensualist  complain. 
If  with  compasaioD,  not  without  disdain." 
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doinga  are  beyond  the  jarisdiction  of  casuUts  or  lawgivers.  It 
has  nrnch  of  occaaional  teDdemess,  and  can  melt  at  times  into 
floods  of  sympathy ;  but  this  eoftness  is  found  strangely  blended 
with  a  savage  violence.  Suoh  things  often  coexist.  As  in 
thecase  of  the  French  hangman,  who  in  the  time  of  their  great 
revolution  was  found,  fresh  from  his  gory  work  of  the  guillotine, 
sobbing  over  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  it  contrives  to  ally  the 
sanguinary  to  the  sentimental.  It  seems,  at  first  sight,  much 
such  an  ill-assorted  match  as  if  the  family  of  Mr  Wet-eyea  in 
one  of  Bunyan's  matchless  allegories,  were  wedded  to  that  of 
Giant  Bloody-mon  in  the  other.  But  it  is  easily  explained.  It 
has  been  found  so  in  all  times  when  passion  has  been  mode  to 
take  the  place  of  reason  as  the  guide  of  a,  people,  and  cod- 
soienoe  has  been  thrust  from  the  throne  to  be  succeeded  by 
sentiment.  The  luxurious  and  the  cruel,  the  fierce  and  the 
voluptuous,  the  licentious  and  the  relentless,  readily  coalesce ; 
and  we  soon  are  made  to  perceive  the  fitness  of  the  classic 
fable  by  which,  in  the  old  Greek  mythology,  Venus  was  seen 
knitting  her  hands  with  Mars,  the  goddess  of  sensuality  ally- 
ing herself  with  the  god  of  slaughter.  We  say,  much  of  the 
literature  of  the  present  and  the  last  generation  is  thus  the 
caterer  of  passion — lawless,  fierce,  and  vindictive  passion. 
And  if  a  retired  student  may,  "  through  the  loopholes  of  re- 
treat," read  aright  the  world  of  faahion,  paeaion  seems  at  times 
acquiring  an  unwonted  ascendency  in  the  popular  amusements 
of  the  age.  The  lewd  pantomime  and  dance,  from  which  the 
less  refined  fashion  of  other  times  would  have  turned  her  blush- 
ing and  indignant  face,  the  gorgeous  spectacle,  and  the  shows 
of  wild  beasts,  and  even  the  sanguinary  pugilistic  combat,  that 
Bometimes  recalla  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  old  Rome,  have  be- 
come, in  our  day,  the  favourite  recreations  of  some  classes 
among  the  lovers  of  pleasure.  These  are,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, nearly  the  same  with  the  favourite  entertainments 
of  the  later  Greek  empire,  when,  plethoric  by  its  wealth,  and 
enervated  by  its  luxury,  that  power  was  about  to  be  trodden 
down  by  the  barbarian  invasions  of  the  north. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  dangerous  ascendency  of  pas- 
sion may  be' fostered,  where  we  should  have  been  slow  to  sus- 
pect it,  by  the  ultraism  of  some  good  men  among  the  social 
reformers  of  our  time.  Wilberforce  was,  in  the  judgment  of 
Mackintosh,  the  very  model  of  a  reformer,  because  he  united 
an  earnestness  that  never  flagged,  with  a  sweetness  that  never 
failed.  There  are  good  men  that  have  nothing  of  this  last 
trait.  Amid  the  best  intentions,  there  is  occasionally,  in  the 
benevolent  projects  even  of  this  day,  a  species  of  Jack  Cadeism, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  enlisted  in  the  service  of 
reform.    It  seems  the  very  opposite  of  the  character  of  Wil- 
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Twrforoe,  nourishes  an  acridity  and  violenoe  of  temper  that 
appears  to  delight  in  repelling,  and  seeks  to  enkindle  feeling 
by  wild  exaggeration  and  personal  denunciation ;  raves  in  be- 
half of  good  with  the  very  spirit  of  evil ;  and  where  it  cannot 
convince  assent,  would  extort  submission.  Even  truth  itself, 
when  administered  at  a  scalding  heat,  cannot  benefit  the  reci- 
pient ;  and  the  process  is  not  ^e  for  the  hands  of  the  admi- 
nistrator himself. 

Far  be  it  from  us  to  decry  earnestness  when  shown  in  the 
cause  of  truth  and  justice,  or  to  forget  how  the  passion, 
awakened  in  some  revolutionary  crisis  of  a  people's  history, 
has  often  infused  into  the  productions  of  genius  an  unwonted 
energy,  and  clothed  them  as  with  an  immortal  vigour.  But 
it  is  passion  yoked  to  the  chariot  of  reason,  and  curbed  by  the 
strong  hand  of  principle ;  labounng  in  the  traces,  but  not 
grasping  the  reins.  But  set  aside  argument  and  truth,  and 
pve  to  passion  its  unchecked  course,  and  the  effect  is  fatal. 
It  may  at  first  seem  to  clothe  a  literature  with  new  energy, 
but  it  is  the  mere  energy  of  intoxication,  soon  spent,  and  for 
which  there  speedily  comes  a  sure  and  bitter  reckoning.  The 
bonds  of  principle  are  loosened,  the  tastes  and  habits  of  society 
corrupted  ;  and  the  effects  are  soon  seen  extending  themselves 
to  the  very  form  and  style  of  a  literature,  as  well  as  to  the 
morality  of  its  productions.  The  intense  is  substituted  for 
the  natural  and  true.  What  is  effective  is  sought  for  rather 
than  what  is  exact.  Our  literature  therefore  has  little,  in 
such  portions  of  it,  of  the  high  tinish  and  serene  repose  of  the 
masterpieces  of  classic  antiquity,  where  passion  in  its  highest 
flights  is  seen  wearing  gracefully  all  the  restraining  rules  of 
art,  and  power  toils  ever  as  under  the  severe  eye  of  order. 

3.  A  kindred  evil,  the  natural  result  and  accompaniment  of 
that  to  which  we  have  last  adverted,  and  like  it  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  literature,  is  the  iawletsnegs,  unhappily  but 
too  rife  through  large  districts  of  our  territory,  and  in  various 
classes  of  its  inhabitants.  Authority  in  the  parent,  the  magis- 
trate, or  the  pastor,  seems  daily  to  be  held  by  a  less  firm 
tenure.  Obedience  seems  to  bo  regarded  rather  as  a  boon, 
and  control  resented  as  usurpation.  The  restraints  of  honesty 
in  the  political  and  commercial  intercourse  of  society  seem 
more  feebly  felt.  In  those  intrusted  by  the  state  and  by  pub- 
lic corporations  with  the  control  of  funds,  the  charges  of  pm- 
bezzlemont  and  defalcation  have,  within  the  last  few  years, 
multiplied  rapidly  in  number,  and  swelled  fearfully  in  amount ; 
until,  catching  the  contagion  of  the  times,  sovereign  states  are 
found  questioning  the  obligations  of  their  own  contracts,  and 
repudiating  their  plighted  word  and  bond.  In  the  matter  of 
good  faith  between  man  and  man,  as  to  pecuniary  engagemeDta, 
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the  wheels  of  the  social  machiae  groan  ominously,  &a  if  they 
were,  by  some  internal  dislocation  and  colliaion,  ready  to  tear 
asnoder  the  fabric  of  society.  Private  revenue  and  the  sud- 
den ebullitions  of  popular  violence,  disregarding  all  delays, 
and  setting  aside  all  forms,  seem  in  some  districts  ready  to 
supplant  the  quiet  administratioQ  of  the  laws,  and  dispeiising 
alike  with  jndges  and  prisons.  The  laws  of  God,  too,  are 
often  as  lightly  regarded  as  the  laws  of  human  society.  In 
the  growing  facility  of  divorce,  the  statute  of  Heaven,  intended 
to  guard  the  purity  of  home,  and  lying  at  the  foundation  of  all 
society,  is  to  some  extent  infringed  upon ;  while  our  railroads 
and  canals  have  run  their  lines  fearlessly  athwart  the  Sab- 
bath ;  and  it  seems  a  question  whether  the  flaming  Sinai  should 
be  allowed  to  stand  any  longer  in  the  pathway  of  modern  im- 
provement. 

And  amid  such  sceaee  of  disorder  and  commotion,  it  is — ■ 
scenes  illustrating  so  fearfully  the  depravity,  inverate  and  en- 
tire, of  the  human  heart — it  is,  we  say,  amid  such  scenes  that 
men  are  rising  up  to  remodel  all  society.  In  some  of  these 
proposed  reforms  there  is  a  reckless  disorganization,  and  in 
most  of  them,  we  fear,  scarce  a  due  appreciation,  of  God's 
primitive  but  incomparable  institution  for  the  social  happiness 
of  the  race — ^the  family,  or  household.  In-its  separate  interests, 
its  seclusion  and  distinctness,  are  involved,  we  cannot  but 
think,  much  of  the  virtue,  the  tranquillity,  and  the  felicity  of 
mankind. 

At  the  attempt  we  ought  not  perhaps  to  be  so  much  snr- 
prised,  as  at  the  principles  on  which  it  proceeds.  On  these 
we  look  with  irrepressible  astonishment.  They  assume  the 
natural  innocence  of  man,  and  trace  all  his  miseries  and  all 
his  crimes  to  bad  government,  to  false  views  of  society,  and  to 
ignorance  respecting  the  true  relations  of  man  to  roan — rela- 
tions which,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  they  have 
been  the  first  to  reveal.  They  would  not  merely  overlook,  but 
deny  that  melancholy  truth,  the  fall  of  man  from  his  original 
state,  and  his  consequent  native  depravity ;  a  truth  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  all  that  would  exercise  a  true  benevolence  to 
their  brother  man,  and  by  all  that  would  build  up  a  stable 
government.  In  denying  this  truth,  they  contradict  all  the 
experience,  all  the  history,  and  shall  we  not  add,  all  the  con- 
aciousness  of  our  race.  A  truth  which  even  blinded  and 
haughty  heathenism  mournfully  acknowledged — a  truth  which 
rev^ation  asserts  so  emphatically  and  so  often — cannot  with 
impunity  be  forgotten  by  any  that  would  attempt  the  reform 
of  man's  condition.  Vague  and  wild  in  principle,  and  compa- 
ratively barren  of  results,  must  all  reforms  be,  that  would  mako 
all  their  improvements  from  without,  and  feel  that  none  is 
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neoded  within.  It  eeems  to  us,  ia  the  moral  economy  of  so- 
ciety, niuoh  such  an  error  as  it  would  be  in  medical  science  to 
prescribe  to  the  symptoms  and  not  to  the  disease  ;  and  to  aim 
at  relieving  the  petty  details  and  discomrorts  of  sickness, 
while  unable  to  discover,  and  incompetent  to  treat,  the  primal, 
radical  evil,  the  deep-seated  malady  out  of  which  these  exter- 
nal symptomB  spring.  It  is  not  man's  condition  alone  that 
needs  bettering,  but  his  heart  much  more.  We  would  honour 
even  the  misguided  zeal  of  our  brethren  of  the  race  who  seek 
in  any  form  to  leeaen  the  amonnt  of  human  misery  and  wrong ; 
but  the  claims  of  our  common  Father,  and  the  wrongs  He  has 
met  at  our  hands,  are  to  be  acknowledged  by  all  who  would 
pity,  with  an  effectual  compassion,  human  sorrow,  and  would 
remedy,  with  an  enduring  relief,  social  disorder  and  wretched- 
ness. To  forget  or  to  contradict  these  truths,  ia  to  reject  the 
lessons  a.Iike  of  history  and  Scripture.  All  reform  so  based 
is  itself  but  a  new,  though  it  may  be  unconscious,  lawlessness. 
We  have  said  that  proposals  of  social  reform  are  not  causes 
of  wonder.  Already  human  life  is  less  secure  in  many  portions 
of  our  republic  than  under  some  of  the  European  monarchies, 
and  frauds  and  embezzlements  are  less  surely  and  less  severely 
punished.  In  some  of  our  legislatures,  in  the  very  halls,  and 
under  the  awful  eye,  as  it  were,  of  the  embodied  justice  of  the 
state,  brawls  and  murders  have  occurred,  in  which  our  legisla- 
tors were  the  combatants  and  the  victims.  And  yet  in  such  a 
state  of  things,  when  human  life  is  growing  daily  cheaper,  and 
the  fact  of  asBassination  seems  to  awaken  scarce  a  tithe  of  the 
sympathy,  horror,  and  inquiry,  which  it  provoked  in  our  fathers' 
times — it  is  in  such  a  state  of  things  that,  by  a  strange  para- 
dox, a  singular  clemency  for  the  life  of  the  assassin  seems  to 
be  springing  up.  In  a  nation  lax  to  a  fault  in  the  vindication 
of  human  life  when  illegally  taken  away,  the  protest  is  made 
most  passionately  against  its  being  taken  away  legally,  and 
the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  is  demanded  by  earnest 
and  able  agitators.  Would  that  the  picture  thus  dark  were 
but  the  sketch  of  fancy!  Unhappily  its  gloomy  hues  are  but 
the  stern  colouring  of  truth.  Can  the  patriot,  as  he  watches 
such  omens,  fail  to  see  the  coming  judgment  i  Can  he  shut  his 
eyes  against  the  fact  so  broadly  printed  on  all  the  pages  of 
history,  that  anarchy  makes  despotism  necessary;  that  men 
who  are  left  lawless  soon  fly  for  refuge  even  to  a  sceptre  of 
iron  and  a  law  of  blood ;  that  a  Robespierre  has  ever  prepared 
the  way  for  a  Bonaparte,  and  the  arts  of  the  reckless  dema^ 
gogue,  like  Catiline,  have  smoothed  the  path  for  the  violence 
of  the  able  usarper,  like  Caesar !  Of  all  this,  should  it  un- 
happily continue  or  increase,  the  effects  roust  with  growing 
rapidity  be  seen  in  the  injury  done  to  our  literature.     There 
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is  a  close  and  strange  connection  betneea  moral  and  literary 
integrity.  Not  only  does  social  confusion  discourage  the  artist 
and  the  scholar,  but  disjointed  and  anarchical  times  are  oftea 
marked  by  a  waut  of  laborious  truth,  and  of  seriousness  and. 
earnestness  on  the  part  of  the  popular  writers.  A  passion  for 
frivolity,  a  temper  that  snatches  at  temporary  triumphs  by 
flattering  the  whim  of  the  hour,  and  a  science  of  agreeable, 
heartless  trifling,  spring  up  in  such  days  to  be  the  bane  alike 
of  all  eloquence  and  of  all  truth. 

4.  Another  of  the  perils  which  seem  to  us  lying  in  the  way 
of  our  rising  literature,  is  B,/alse  liheratism.  To  a  manly  and 
Christian  toleration  we  can  never  be  opposed.  Something  of 
this  toleration  is  required  by  our  free  intercourse  with  many 
lands.  The  wonders  of  steam  are  melting  the  nations  most 
highly  civilised  into  comparative  uniformity  and  unity.  Our 
colonists  are  the  emigrants  of  many  shores.  In  this  audience 
are  found  blended  the  blood  of  the  Celt  and  the  Saxon,  the 
Norman  and  the  Boman.  We  are  scions  alike  from  the  stock 
of  those  who  fought  beneath,  and  those  who  warred  successively 
against,  the  eagles  of  the  old  Latin  empire.  Our  varied  origin 
seems  giving  to  America,  as  its  varied  learning  has  given  to 
Germany,  a  "  man^-aided  mind;""  a  sympathy  at  many  points 
with  mankind,  and  with  widely  diversified  forms  of  society. 
More  easily  than  the  English,  the  ancestors  whom  many  of  us 
claim,  we  adopt  the  peouliarities  of  other  nations.  And  all 
this  ia  well.  But  when  we  suffer  these  influences  to  foster  ia 
us  the  notion  that  all  the  moral  peculiarities,  and  all  the  forma 
of  faith,  marking  the  various  tribes  from  which  our  country  ia 
supplied,  and  with  which  our  commerce  connects  us,  are  alike 
valuable;  when,  instead  of  an  enlightened  love  of  truth  wher- 
ever found,  we  learn  indifference  to  all  truth,  and  call  this  new 
feeling  by  the  name  of  superiority  to  prejudice;  when  we  learn 
to  think  of  morals  as  if  they  were  little  more  than  a  conven- 
tional matter,  the  effect  of  habit  or  tradition,  or  the  results  of 
olimate  or  of  the  physical  constitution  of  a  people,  we  are 
learning  lessons  alike  irrational,  and  perilous,  and  untrue.* 

The  spirit  of  Pope's  "  Universal  Prayer"  seems  to  many,  in 
consequence  of  these  and  other  influences,  the  essence  of  an 
enlightened  Christian  charity.  They  cannot  endure  the  ana- 
themas of  Paul  against  those  who  deny  his  Lord.     They  would 

•  It  i>  well  that  we  should  cheriiti  nn  hmnble  unsa  of  oar  own  folllbilltj;  but  wh&t- 
ever  nay  be  true  a/  ui,  God  and  Scripture  are  infnllible.     The  Creitor,  too,  eo  oan- 

CDUStituted  m&n  as  to  thirst  Kith  aa  ineTttDftnishsblB  longiog  after  truth.  Aa  utter 
despair  of  obtaininK  it,  ani  a  general  acknawIedgmeDt  that  we  are  allogether  aod  in- 
eritably  in  the  wrong,  ie  alike  a  state  of  miaerj  to  man,  and  a  diahooour  done  to  Q-od. 
Itmiy  gire  birth  to  a  sort  of  toleration,  bat  it  is  the  spnrions  toleration  of  Pyrrhon- 
ism, a  liberality  that  patronises  error,  bat  that  can  be  fierce  against  the  truth;  for,  as 
the  wise  and  meek  Care;  complained,  sceptics  ma;  be  the  most  intoleraot  of  mankind 
against  the  truth,    Thej  resent  Datnrallj  that  atrong  coDriction  and  that  ardent  aeal, 
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classify  the  Koran  and  the  Sbaster  with  the  Scriptures.  Some 
have  recently  dieoovered  a  truth  of  which  those  writers  were 
themselTes  strangely  ignorant, — that  the  deistical  and  atheis- 
tical scholars  of  France,  the  Theomachists  who  prepared  the 
,  way  for  its  revolution,  the  men  who  loaded  the  crucified  Na- 
zarene  and  his  religion  with  all  outrage,  were  in  truth  Chris* 
tians,  although  they  knew  it  not  themselves.  Just  as  much, 
it  aeeins  to  us,  as  Nero  was  an  unconscious  Howard;  just  aa 
much  as  Catiline  was,  in  modest  ignorance  of  his  own  merits, 
"  a  Washington,  who  had  anticipated  his  time." 

It  is  worse  than  idle  thus  to  confound  all  moral  distinctions. 
To  suit  these  new  and  more  liberal  views  of  Christianity,  it 
has  become  of  course  necessary  to  revise  the  gospel,  and  to 
supersede  at  least  the  ancient  forms  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Thus  in  a  land,  the  literature  and  religion  of  which  are  be- 
coming more  and  more  known  to  some  of  our  scholars,  Strauss 
has  eviscerated  the  New  Testament  of  all  its  facts,  and  leaves 
in  all  its  touching  and  miraculous  narrations  but  the  fragments 
of  a  popular  myth,  intended  to  shadow  forth  certain  truths 
common  in  the  history  of  human  nature  in  all  ages.  The  na- 
tion to  which  he  belongs,  and  which  claims  to  be  the  most 
profound  in  metaphysical  speculation,  and  in  varied  learning, 
of  all  the  nations  of  our  time,  is  reviving  in  some  of  its  schools 
an  undisguised  Pantheism,  which  makes  the  universe  God;  and 
thus,  in  effect,  gives  to  Job  and  the  dunghill  on  which  he  sate, 
the  ulcers  which  covered  him,  and  the  potsherds  with  which 
he  scraped  himself,  the  honour  of  being  all  parts  and  parcels 
alike  of  the  same  all-pervading  Deity.  And  this  is  the  wisdom, 
vaunted  and  profound,  of  our  times;  a  return,  in  fact,  to  those 

which  thej  hsn  not  for  thanwlm,  bat  whioh  the  ooDKionmeM  of  truth  poaaeiMd 
and  the  benerolcnt  detitt  of  itt  |!:eDen1  diffuiion,  lutunll;  inipin  In  the  beUerer, 
Thej  envj  the  Totariei  of  the  troth  their  calm,  immaYobla  aunrance.  A  Chilatiui 
toltrttian  spprecUtea  the  iniute  power  of  truth  to  diffuB  and  protscC  itielf,  and  pitiea 
error,  while  reaiBting  it.  Th«  libenlit;  of  Moptioiam  danin  eiiitence  to  truth,  and 
canonizes  error  aa  a  aufflciant  ndwMate,  and  acta  men  afloat  on  a  afaoreieH,  aturlev 
oe«n  of  doubt.  Or  aa  a  joang  poat  of  Enstaiid  haa  not  infetidtoaily  deieribed  it,  it 
preaoribea  to  mankind  the  toak  of  eonjagaUiiK  falaehood  tbroi^h  ail  ita  mooda,  tenaea, 
and  caKB,  and  teachee  them  mutual  forbearance  u  the  reanit  of  their  conunon  infa- 

" '  Let  them  alone,'  men  cry, 

•  /  III,  iAeih  Hat,  titv  lit  : 

What  tben  ?    Thy  neighbour'a  follx  hurta  not  thee  ! ' 

"        iaFreedomI  aoehth" 1- ->-— > 

irda,  that  like  a  pi 
Indiffereuoe  thai  the  wi 

*■  ''Battles  at  laat  ahall  ceaM.' 

At  last,  not  now :  we  ua  not  yet  at  home. 
The  time  ia  cotniag,  it  will  aoon  be  ooote, 
When  thoae  who  dare  not  flRht 
For  God,  or  for  the  right, 
Sbldl  flght  for  peace !  " 
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discoveries  described  of  old  in  a  venerable  volume,  which  we 
t^l  wot  of,  in  the  brief  and  pithy  eentence— "  The  world  by 
wisdom  knew  not  Qod."  The  reault  of  its  arrogant  self-oonfi- 
dence  was  blindness  to  the  great  fact  blazing  on  the  whole  faoe 
of  creation,  and  deafness  to  the  dread  voice  that  speaks  out  of 
all  hiBtory,  the  truth  that  there  is  a  Qod.  And  henoe,  not  so 
much  from  any  singular  oogoncy  in  his  reafioning,  as  from 
the  palatableness  of  the  reaults  which  that  reasoning  reaches, 
Baruch  Spinoza,  the  Pantheist  Jew,  is,  after  a  long  lapse  of 
years  of  confutation  and  obscurity,  rising  again  in  the  view  of 
some  scholars  in  Germany,  Britain,  and  America,  to  the  rank 
of  a  guide  in  morals,  and  a  master  of  religions  truth.*     When 


I  inuginable ; "  uid  Bg^io.  that  "it  hu  been  fnllj  onrthrowD,  even 
bj  tbe  weskeet  of  its  adTentuieB."  In  a  similar  spirit.  Maolaurin,  the  «lebmted  Bri- 
tlah  DiatheinadQul,  had  remarked.  "Itdoei  not,  indeed,  apprar  posaible  to  inTeat 
•notber  ajatem  equally  absonl." — (Dvgaid  Stevnri'i  Progreat  nj  Uttapiytical  PhilO' 
lOphy,  p.  lie,  Am.  edit)  Stewart  qnotea  from  Colenia,  the  author  of  the  earlieat 
Lif«  ot  Spinoza,  the  lingular  anecdote,  that  "  one  of  the  amuiemenia  with  which  ho 


Ihink,  Ian 
Banity,     It 


■ma  certainl;  not  the  most  amiable  (rait  in  the  chancter  of  a  philosopher, 
bis  disciples  hare  claimed  a  remarkable  blameleuneaa  and  eren  pietj.  We  oinnat 
Iina^*ne  such  an  amuSFinent  as  deiightiUE  tbe  lacant  honn,  and  suoh  merriment  aa 
gladdeoing  the  heart  of  a  Christian  pbiloeopher  like  Bajle  or  Newton,  TriTia)  as  it 
was,  it  betrayed  tbe  spirit,  and  fumiahed  no  naapt  embJem,  of  the  system  ha  elabo- 
rated in  his  philosophy,  where  an  acute  mind  found  its  amusement  in  entanglioE,  to 
their  miu,  its  hapless  Tictiros  in  a  web  of  sophistry,  that  puzzled,  caught,  and  de- 
stroyed them;  and  grim  Blasphemy  by  nuttng  to  deTOnr  those  who  Buttered  in  tliia 

Yet  this  system,  the  product  of  snob  a  mind,  has  been  recently,  with  lond  psnegyrici 
of  its  author,  comm ended  anew  to  the  regardof  mankind  on  eitfaer  nde  of  the  Altajitin. 
Paulns,  the  celebrated  Neologian  divine  of  Germany,  had  iseued,  years  ago,  an  ediHon 

tuned  currency  mostly,  it  Is  probable,  from  the  admiration  profeesed  for  Splnoia  by 
such  men  as  tioethe  and  others,  the  tcholaiB  and  philosophers  of  Germany,  for  whom 
we  baxe  contracted  too  indiicriminating  a  rererencs.  Goethe's  coarse  was  paradoii- 
oal.  R^ecting  rsTelatJon  ai  impossible,  for  the  sinxolar  ceaaon,  that  if  it  came  from 
God  it  must  be  unintelligible  to  men,  and  declaring;  Qod,  as  presented  in  the  teachings 
of  Christ  Jesaa,  to  be  an  imperfect  and  inadequate  conceptioa,  Ooethe  held  that  the 
Divinity  revealed  in  the  Bible  inTolved  difficulties  which  mnst  drire  an  ineuirer  to 
despair,  unless  he  were  "great  enough  to  rise  to  the  stand-point  of  a  higher  mtw;"  in 
other  words,  a  higher poiat  ot  obseiTation  than  that  occupied  by  Cbrist.  "Such  a 
itand-pmnl  Ooithe  tarU  found  in  Spinoia;  and  be  acknowledges  with  joy  how  truly 
the  views  of  that  great  thinker  answered  to  the  wanU  of  his  youth.  In  him  he  found 
himtslf,  and  could  therefore  fortify  himself  with  Spinoza  to  the  beet  advantage. " 
These  are  the  words  of  Eckerman  (Eattnuan'i  CoTivera.  mith  OotOe :  Boston,  p.  37), 
who  played  with  Goethe  the  part  that  James  Boawell  acted  to  the  great  leiioograpber 
and  moralist  of  England,  recording,  as  an  hnmble  admirer,  the  lonversatioxis  of  his 
oracle.  Of  the  moral  character  of  some  of  the  productions  of  Goethe  we  need  not 
pause  to  remark.  There  are  principles  developed  in  bin  writings  that  needed  "/orlt- 
j!/ing.-  We  would  bat  notice  a  difficulty  which  the  language  of  his  admirer  BUKgests. 
Uoetheismade  to  speak  of  Spinoza  as  the  thinker  "in  whom  hi  found  kimitlf,"  To 
Q9,  the  oninitiated,  it  seems  hard  to  reconcile  this  test  by  which  he  recognised  and 
adapted  his  master's  system,  with  his  passionate  words  elsewhere,  recorded  hy  the 
same  admiring  Eckerman  (p.  309),  "  Man  is  a  darkened  being;  he  knows  not  whence 
he  comes,  nor  whither  he  goes;  he  knows  little  of  the  world,  and  les*  of  himself.  / 
huw  not  myitif,  and  may  Qod  protect  on  ./ram  it"  Hon  the  rule  of  the  old  Greek 
wisdom,  "Jmaw  thyself,"  might  seem  folly  to  the  madam  Gennan,  we  can  ooneeivej 
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such  &  form  of  philoaopby  becomes  prevalent,  all  fomu  of  reli* 
gion  are  alike  true,  or.  In  other  words,  are  alike  false;  and 
room  is  to  be  made  for  a  new  reli^on,  by  wbiob  man  ehall 
worship  Nature  or  himself.  So  difficult  is  it  for  the  gospel  to 
suit  men's  waywardness.  It  was  the  objection  of  the  old  Po- 
gaas  to  Christianity,  as  we  learn  from  Origen,  that  it  was  too 
universal  a  religion;  that  every  country  should  of  right  be 
allowed  a  religion  of  its  own;  and  Ohristianity  was  arrogant 
in  asking  to  be  received  as  the  one  faith  of  all  countries.  But 
now  the  oppoaers  of  this  gospel  discover  that  it  has  the  defect 
of  not  being  universal  enough;  and  they  wish  a  wider  faith, 
that  will  embrace  the  race,  let  them  think  as  they  please,  and 
worship  as  they  may.  Thus  would  this  school  rec<>ncile  all 
religions  by  evaporating  them. 

In  Grermaoy,  the  country  that  has  most  cultivated  this  hide* 

ukd  hoir  the  vieir  of  hit  awn  httrl  might  «ho«k  uid  apptil  one  wbo  votild  fun  Idollu 
fail  owe  wisdom  and  Tirtut,  -wa  omi,  vith  u  littJe  difficultj,  imaeina.  Bat  hov  odo 
who  Bhmnk/rom  inowiiig  himself,  couidj  Sy  knowing  himielf,  recognise  the  truth  of 
ft  ijitem  of  Puitheinn,  i*  to  na  Inrunceiinble.  A  religion  that  begimi  in  dogmiitlc 
isDonmce  u  to  our  owa  nature,  and  mdi  in  dogmatia  omniicisnce  ai  to  Qod'i  nature, 
do«  not  commend  itself  to  our  leuon,  more  Cl»a  it  dooB  to  our  ajnipMhiea  or  our 

An  affecting  proof  maj  b«  gstbored  from  tha  nine  Tohnns  (pp.  405,  407),  how 

eariljthe  PanCheiimortbeeehoolBitidea  into  the  Polythaism  of  the  multitude.  Goeths 
badreceiredft  cnat  ofaplecaof  etatauj.  A  model  froiD  MjTon'a  cow  with  the  snck- 
ing  calf,  wai  sent  him  bf  tbe  j^oang  nrtiat.  "  Here,"  aaid  he,  "we  ha*e  ft  aubject  of 
the  higheBt  aort — the  nouriBbing  principle  which  upholds  the  world,  and  pertades  all 
nature,  ia  brought  before  oui  evea  b;  thia  beautiful  a;mbol.  r/.ii.andothen  of  a  like 
nature,  I  etUim  ft  tnn  i^mboa  of  tAt  oMHtpretena  0/ Qod."   What  the  onmipreaenoa 

of  the  Deity  in  the  sjitem  of  Panthalsm  la  we  need  not  '■ '" "'■      ^ — '■— 

bftfe  affected  to  wonder  at  the  unaccountable  perrersem 

forging  and  adoring  their  golden  calf  at  the  foot  of  Sinai  1 

tice  palliated  by  a  coaater- spirit  of  acepticistn,  amid  the  Doasiea  luumiDaiioa  oi  me 

■ineteenth  cenCurj.     A  cow  with  her  calf  ia,  acDording  to  Qoethe,  "  the  true  lumbal " 

of  the  all-peirading,  all-suataitiing  Dliiuitj,  who  compriaea,  and  himself  ia,  the  nni- 

brntish  fonna  might  be  mriYBd  among  the  populace ;  and  the  oi-gods  and  onion -godi 
of  Egjpt,  at  which  tnta  a  heathen  Juieuai  jeered,  might,  amid  all  our  vaunted  ad< 
Tsnce  in  knowledge,  receive  again  the  wor^ip  of  oup  scholara.  Pantheism  is  the 
philosophy  of  BrBbminiaii)  with  all  ita  hundred  thouaand  graren  imagei,  from  Uaneahn 
with  his  elephant's  head,  to  Doorga  with  her  necklace  of  human  akulla.  The  men 
who  had  outgrown  the  Bible,  and  found  themaelyes  wiaer  than  the  Redeemer,  might, 
under  the  auspicei  of  FantbeieiD,  return  to  the  worahip  of  Apia,  and  adore  the  gods  of 
the  dairy  and  the  stall,  as  they  stood  chewing  their  cud,  or  suotliM  their  ealrss.  Then 
the  science  and  taste  of  the  nineteenth  century  would  be  required  to  lake,  as  the  em- 
blem of  their  aspirations,  the  craven  Hebravra  of  Eiokiel'e  viaion;  "  men  with  their 
bftcka  towards  the  UmpU  n/  thi  Lord,  and  their  faoea  loteartU  the  Eatt."—(Etek.  vilL 
IS.)    The  Christian  miBsions  of  our  time,  saiailing  eastern  heathenism,  would  be  te- 

Kd  by  an  irruption  of  Oriental  Pantheism  into  our  schools  of  philoiophy;  the  SuHs  of 
rua  and  the  Brahmiiu  of  India  would  retaliate  on  the  native  lands  of  their  Chrif- 
tian  antagonists,  and  our  Careys  and  our  Martyna  would  ho  chargeable  with  having 
assailed,  in  the  Psntheiatio  faith  they  found  in  the  EaM,  a  higher  truth  than  they  had 
themselres  brought  from  the  West.  A  living  Uerman  historian,  whose  works  bare 
found  translfttion  and  currency  in  England  (Schloaier),  in  his  "  Hialory  of  the  Eight- 
eenth Century,"  has  intimated  broadly,  that  the  most  inoient  tradition  m&kea  Pan- 
theinn  the  original  faith  of  the  world. 

Thus  doea  the  philoaophy  that  would  fain  soar  over  tha  head  of  our  Saviour,  to  ft 
higher  and  mora  adequate  view  of  the  Divisie  nature,  find  itself  grovelling  at  last  in 
the  Ter7  mire  of  beast-worahip.  It  ii  with  no  impaired  rererence  for  hia  Bible,  ttiat 
the  Chriatian  etndent  tuma  from  such  spectacles  of  human  preiumption  and  impiety, 
tomneem  tbe  soTcreignty,  and  adore  tbe  wiedem,  of  Hint  who  thue  ■*  laketh  the  wise 
in  thiir  owB  <2sf  tineM." 
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-QMS  error,  !t  has  as  yet,  we  believe,  prevailed  chiefly  among 
portions  of  the  literary  classes,  and  not  reached  the  peasantry; 
and  the  nation  thus  affected  are  less  proae  to  reduce  their 
opinions  to  action,  and  are  both  more  speculatire  and  less 
practical  than  oureelves.  But  let  such  a  doctrine  come  amongst 
DB  and  grow  to  be  popular.  Let  it  pass  from  the  libraries  of 
a  few  dreaming  scholars  into  onr  common  schools,  our  work- 
shops, our  farm-houses,  and  our  homes.  Like  an  active  poison 
released  from  its  confinement  in  the  dim  laboratory  of  the  che- 
mist, where  it  was  comparatively  unknown  and  innocuous,  let 
it  be  sprinkled  into  every  pipkin  simmering  upon  the  cottage 
hearth  on  either  side  of  the  Alleghanies ;  let  our  newspapers 
drop  the  doctrine,  &a  a  manna  of  death,  from  their  multitudin- 
ous  wings,  around  every  hamlet  and  habitation  of  the  land;  and 
what  were  the  result !  Where,  in  one  short  week,  were  our 
freedom,  our  peace,  or  our  morals!  Alt  a  buried  wreck,  sub- 
merged beneath  a  weltering  ocean  of  misery  and  sin.  The  soul 
with  no  immortal  heritage — crime  released  from  its  fears  of  the 
Avenger — and  sorrow  stripped  of  its  hope  of  a  Comforter  ;  the 
world  without  a  Governor,  and  the  race  left  fatherless,  with  the 
fact  of  the  redemption  and  the  hope  of  the  resurrection  alike 
blotted  out ;  surely  these  are  doctrines  no  false  claims  of  liber- 
ality can  palliate.  And  yet  to  sueh  tremendous  results  is  tend- 
ing much  of  the  miscalled  liberality  of  our  times. 

This  false  liberalism  is  aiding  the  lawlessness  of  which  we 
have  before  spoken,  in  rejecting  all  regard  to  precedent,  and 
all  reverence  for  antiquity. 

5.  But  in  the  natural  antagonism  of  the  human  mind  to 
such  excesses  as  these,  is  seen  rising  a  fifth  principle,  that  of 
tapentition ;  and  though  opposed  to  the  last  error,  yet  in  its 
own  way  preparing  injury,  from  still  another  side,  to  the  lite- 
rary interests  of  our  nation.  It  may  seem  to  some  idle  to  talk 
of  superstition  aa  a  peril  of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  an 
age  that  devours  so  eagerly  the  prodigies  of  animal  magnetism, 
is  not;  quite  entitled  to  talk  superciliously  of  the  superstition 
of  their  forefathers  in  having  been  believers  in  witchcraft. 
Much  of  the  history  of  the  human  mind  is  but  a  history  of 
oscillations  between  opposite  extremes  of  error.  There  is  natu- 
rally, in  the  soul  of  man,  a  reooil  from  the  narrowness  of  the 
mechanical  and  utilitarian  spirit,  as  well  as  from  the  lawless- 
j  ness  and  the  false  liberalism  of  which  we  have  already  spoken 
as  evils  of  the  times ;  while  the  deification  of  passion,  another 
of  those  evils,  makes  welcome  a  reli^on  of  absolutions  and 
indulgences.  And  in  this  recoil,  that  antiquity  which  these 
former  influences  would  reject,  this  new  principle  would  not 
only  retain  but  idolize.  It  is  difBcult  to  cast  off  all  regard  for 
those  who  have  preceded,  us.     It  is  not  easy  to  persuade  our- 
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■elrea  that  we  are  men,  and  that  our  ancestors  were  but  brutes. 
And  there  are,  consequently,  several  indications  in  the  science, 
literature,  and  arts  of  the  times,  of  a  current  setting  steadily 
and  rapidly  towards  reverence  for  the  past,  a  regard  for  the 
imaginative  and  the  venerable,  in  place  of  the  cold  idolatry  of 
the  useful ;  a  drifting  back  of  the  popular  mind  towards  the 
times  when  the  Roman  Church  was  a  dominant  power  in  Euro- 
pean civilization.  The  dark  ages  once  spoken  of  in  our  school- 
boy days,  are  now  more  respectfully  entitled  the  middle  ages. 
Their  schoolmen,  once  derided,  are  now  studied  by  some 
scholars,  and  quoted  by  more.  Cousin,  the  leading  metaphy- 
sician of  France,  has  edited  an  unpublished  work  of  Abefard, 
as  some  of  the  Protestant  theologians  of  England  have  been 
republishing  treatises  of  Aquinas.  In  church  music,  the  ancient 
chant  is  revived.  In  church  architecture,  the  Gothic,  but  a 
few  years  since  thought  imcouth  and  cumbrous,  and  almost 
but  another  name  for  barbarous,  the  architecture  of  the  old 
time-worn  cathedral,  and  the  ruinous  abbey,  is  now  regarded 
as  the  ve^  perfection  of  bdauty — "  the  frozen  music"*  of  the 
art.  In  English  poetry,  the  classical  school  of  Pope  has  given 
place  to  the  romantic  school  of  Scott  and  Byron,  in  which  the 
customs  and  the  religious  opinions  of  the  old  ages  of  chivalry 
are  more  or  leas  brought  again  to  recollection ;  whilst  most  of 
the  scholars  of  Britain  seem  inclined  to  transfer  the  honours 
of  the  Augustan  age  of  their  literature  from  the  reign  ofQueen 
Anne  to  tho  elder  days  ofQueen  Elizabeth.  A  powerful  party 
in  its  Established  Church  are  attempting  to  revive  the  doc- 
trines of  Laud,  Sancroft,  and  the  school  of  the  Nonjurors  j  and 
to  develop  the  catholic  element  in  their  church  polity  to  an 
extent  which  to  others  it  would  seem  must  render  union  with, 
and  subjection  to  Rome,  the  final  and  inevitable  result  of  the 
general  ascendency  of  the  party.  Indeed,  the  practical  cha- 
racter of  the  English  mind,  and  their  disposition  to  reduce  to 
action  all  opinions,  would  seem  to  forbid  that  the  proselytes 
of  the  new  school  should  retain  a  foothold  on  the  steep  declivity 
where  their  teachers  contrive  to  stand,  by  the  aid  of  subtle 
distinctions.  The  nation  once  indoctrinated,  must  rush  down 
to  Borne.  By  a  sort  of  moral  gravitation  inherent  in  the 
catholic  system,  the  leesermust  be  attracted  to  the  larger  body, 
and  the  more  recent  be  absorbed  in  the  more  ancient.  All 
attempts  to  stay  them,  on  such  a  system,  would  be  like  arrest- 
ing an  avalanche  midway  on  its  descent,  and  securing  it  to 
the  sides  of  the  Alps  by  strips  of  oourt-plaeter. 

In  the  literature  of  France,  the  contest  a  few  years  since  so 

o^rly  waged  among  that  mercurial  people  between  the  classi- 

ufand  the  romantic  schools,  would  seem  now  to  have  been 
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decided  to  tbe  advantage  of  the  latter, — tfaoji  attaching  the 
European  mind,  aa  by  a  new  bond,  to  the  mediieral  timoi. 
In  some  of  the  Frenoh  historians, — and  the  French  are  now 
among  the  best  of  the  modern  writers  of  history, — a  return  has 
even  been  made  to  the  picturesque  stylo  of  the  old  mediseval 
chroniclers.  Much  of  this  may  be,  and  probably  is,  the  fleet- 
ing fancy  of  the  season.  And  all  these  things  may  seem  to 
some  minds  but  fantasies  of  the  day,  and  fashions  that  are  soon 
to  pass ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  such  fantasies  have 
in  passing  shaken  thrones,  and  subverted  dynasties ;  and  that 
Buoh  fashions  of  feeling,  if  we  call  them  go,  have  maddened  whole 
nations,  and  in  the  days  of  the  French  Bevolution  armed  France, 
almost  as  one  man,  against  the  rest  of  Europe,  as  in  the  days 
of  the  Orusades  they  had  hurled  Europe,  in  one  embattled 
mass,  upon  Asia. 

Favoured  by  these,  among  other  influences,  the  ohuroh  which 
is  the  great  representative  of  superstition  in  Christendom — it 
is  the  ilomiah  Ohurch  we  mean — is  rising  rapidly  to  some  of 
her  lost  eminence  and  influence.  She  is  multiplying  amongst 
ue  her  colleges,  many  of  them  under  the  charge  of  that  order, 
the  Jesuits,  who  were  once  the  most  renowned  instructors  of 
Europe.  Upon  the  field  of  foreign  missions,  she  is  jostling 
eagerly  each  successful  Protestant  mission  in  Asia,  in  Oceanica, 
or  on  our  own  continent.  J)e  Smet,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  boasts 
of  the  hundreds  of  Indians  baptized  near  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia River,  far  beyond  the  Booky  Mountains ;  and  rumours 
are  already  spread  that  the  Papal  See  is  to  be  requested  to  con- 
stitute Oregon  into  a  Bomish  bishopric.  But  what  ia  far  more 
wondrous  is  the  rejuvenescence  of  this  church  in  the  old  strong- 
holds of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Germany,  a  few  years  since, 
■aw  scholars  like  the  Stolberga  and  the  Schlegela  passing  over 
from  Protestantism  into  the  Papal  communion.  Scotland, 
over  whose  grey  mountains  seems  yet  brooding  the  stem  and 
solemn  earnestness  of  her  old  reformers — the  land  where  Knox 
destroyed  the  monasteries,  "  dinging  down"  the  rookeries  that 
the  rooks  might  not  return,  has  seen  of  late  her  Bomish  cha- 
pela  not  only,  but  her  Bomish  nunneriea  erected,  and  not  left 
untenanted  by  votariea.  Geneva,  once  the  Athens  of  the  B^ 
formation,  is  itaelf  threatened  with  the  calamity  of  becomings 
Biomish  State.  In  England,-  the  bulwark  of  European  Pro- 
testantism, the  progreaa  of  the  Bomish  Church,  in  numbers, 
wealth,  boldness,  and  influence,  within  the  laat  few  years,  has 
been  most  rapid.  And  in  some  portions  of  the  earth,  this  art- 
ful and  versatile  power,  rich  in  the  arts  of  centuries  of  diplo- 
macy, and  ao  long  the  ally  of  despotism,  and  herself  almost  aa 
incarnation  of  oppression,  seems  coquetting  with  demooracy,* 
*  Thia  irm  mitUD  before  tha  recant  eoDTulaioiu  on  the  Oontliiaiit. 
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and  oourtiDg  the  spirit  of  aooial  progress.  It  reminds  one  of 
Use  prodiotion  of  the  excellent  Bengel,  who,  with  all  hia  errors 
ID  the  interpretation  of  Scripture  prophecy,  was  a  scholar  emi- 
nent for  learning,  acutenesa,  and  profound  piety,  that  the  lost 
days  would  witness  a  league  of  Socinianism  and  Romanism — 
the  spirit  of  tradition  and  the  spirit  of  rationaliam.  In  fact, 
this  apostate  churoh,  branded  as  the  Babylon  of  New  Testa- 
ment prophecy,  seems  disguising  her  wrinkles,  and  painting  her 
face  until  it  is  rent  (Jer.  iv.30)again — rent,  we  mean,  with  some 
unseemly  contradictions  of  her  old  prinoiptes.  Like  Jezebel,  in 
her  gay  old  age,  with  tired  head  and  lacquered  eyes,  she  is  seen 
looking  out  from  her  palace  windows,  not  like  the  relict  of 
Ahab,  to  upbraid,  but  to  eoothe  and  to  allure  the  Jehu  of  the 
age — the  spirit  of  radicalism,  and  the  party  of  the  movement, 
as  with  glowing  axle  it  drives  the  chariot  wheela  of  innovation 
over  every  obstacle.  And  literature  must  feel,  and  is  already 
feeliuf^,  in  various  departments,  the  weight  of  this  new  element, 
the  element  of  superstition,  amid  the  conflicting  influences  of 
our  age.  The  contributions,  for  instance,  of  Bomish  authors 
to  English  literature,  have  both  in  amount  and  ability  been 
trebled,  probably,  within  the  last  twenty  years.  As  to  the 
cramping  and  degrading  power  of  all  superstition  on  the  mind, 
the  restraints  it  imposes  on  the  march  of  science,  mid  its  vio- 
lence wrought  against  physical  as  well  as  moral  truth,  let  the 
story  of  Galileo  tell,  and  let  the  records  of  Spain  and  her  Id< 
quisition  attest.  , 

We  would  never  forget,  in  speaking  strongly  of  the  errors 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  the  piety  and  genius  that  have  been 
found  in  members  of  her  communion.  The  memory  of  her 
£empiB,  her  Fenelon,  her  Pascal,  her  Amaulds,  and  her  Nicole, 
must  over  remain  dear  to  the  Christian.  But  we  would  remem- 
ber that  to  some  of  the  best  of  these  her  children,  she  was  bnt 
&  harsh  and  persecuting  stepmother,  and  that  she  cast  out  that 
most  able  and  devout  body  of  men,  the  Jansenists  of  France, 
with  ignominious  cruelty — branding  their  name,  suppressing 
their  books,  and  sparing  not  their  dead.  Nor,  while  we  cherish 
with  the  tenderest  reverence  and  affection  the  names  of  some 
among  her  aainta  whose  shoe-lachets  we  are  not  worthy  to  un- 
loose, can  we  forget  the  wrongs  she  has  inflicted  upon  huma- 
nity, and  her  blasphemies  against  God — can  we  blanch  the 
long  and  dark  catalogue  of  her  corruptions  and  errors,  or 
dare  to  overlook  the  sentence  of  prophecy,  branding  her  with 
infamy,  and  dooming  her  disastrous  splendour  to  a  fatal  eclipse, 
and  her  power  to  a  final  and  utter  overthrow. 

Here,  then,  if  we  have  not  deceived  ourselves,  are  perils  be- 
setting the  future  course  of  our  literature,  not  only  real  but 
foimidable.     Many  of  the  details,  that  were  unavoidable,  may 
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have  seemed  to  some  of  our  bearore  trivial,  but  in  our  view  they 
are  trivial  only  as  are  the  weeds  which  Hoat  in  the  edge  of  the 
gulf-stream.  Light  and  valueless  in  themselves,  they  yet  serve 
to  remind  the  wary  navigator  what  coast  he  is  nearing,  and 
what  the  currents  whose  noiselees  power  is  drifting  his  barque 
away  from  her  appointed  course.  Did  any  one  of  these  seve- 
ral causes  operate  separately,  it  would  be  more  easy  to  prog- 
nosticate from  the  signs  of  the  times  regarding  the  destinies 
of  American  literature.  The  utilitarian  and  mechanical  spirit 
would  threaten  our  literary  glories  with  the  fate  of  Holland, 
whose  early  splendour  of  scholarship  was  so  fatally  beclouded 
by  her  subsequent  lust  of  gain.  The  prevalence  of  passion 
would  conform  us  to  the  imbecile,  luxurious,  trifling,  and  vin- 
dictive character  that  mars  so  much  the  glory  of  modem  Italy. 
The  reign  of  lawlessness  would  revive  in  our  history  the  lat«r 
ages  of  Republican  Greece,  its  anarchy,  violence,  and  misery. 
The  sway  of  a  false  liberalism  would  renew  on  American  shores 
the  crimes  and  sufferings  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  France, 
when  Anacharsia  Oiootz  led  his  motley  representatives  of  the 
whole  human  race  to  do  homage  to  the  French  Kepublio,  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  abjured  Christianity;  as  the  victory 
of  superstition  would  bring  us  into  a  resemblance  with  the 
former  condition  of  Spain,  when,  rejoicing,  as  her  king  did,  in 
the  title  of  the  "  Most  Catholic^  among  the  subject  monorchs 
of  the  Bomiah  See,  the  country  saw  absolutism  filling  the 
throne,  and  the  Inquisition  filling  every  other  place.  Utilita- 
rianism, the  first  of  these  evil  influences,  would  replace  the 
Bible  by  the  ledger,  the  price- current,  and  the  bank-note  list. 
Passion,  the  second,  would  fill  our  hands  with  the  viol,  the 
aong-book,  and  the  stiletto,  or  perchance  the  bowie-knife.  The 
third,  or  lawlessness,  would  compel  every  mac  to  put  on  sword 
and  pouch-  and  turn  robber  and  homicide  in  self-defence, 
snatching  what  he  could,  and  standing  sentry  over  his  spoils. 
The  reign  of  a  liberalism,  such  as  we  have  seen  in  Germany, 
would  send  us  to  the  study  of  Polyglott  grammars,  and  furnish 
us  for  our  religious  reading  with  a  manual  of  Pantheistic  philo- 
sophy ;  while  the  domination  of  the  fifth  would  give  us  the 
chaplet  of  beads,  and  the  index  of  prohibited  books,  to  guide 
our  prayers,  and  direct  our  studies ;  and  meaQwhilei;he  Inqui- 
sition would  take  under  its  paternal  charge  the  erring  and  re- 
fractory press.  But  acting,  as  we  have  said,  not  separately, 
but  conjointly,  it  is  mora  difficult  to  predict  the  coming  history 
of  our  literature.  Theseveral  caueeswe  have  indicated  will,  when 
acting  as  antagonist  forces,  hardly  neutralize,  although  they  may 
often  exasperate,  each  other ;  and  some  of  them  are  likely  ulti- 
mately to  acquire  the  ascendency  over  and  extinguish  theothers. 
The  influence  of  a  demoralized  and  demoralizing  literature 
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it  IB  scarce  possible  to  portray  in  too  gloomy  colours.  There 
were  days  in  the  history  of  revolutionary  France  when  it  wonid 
have  been  difficult  to  say  whicli  had  been  the  more  destructive 
engine, — the  press  as  worked  by  Marat,  or  the  guillotine  as 
managed  by  fiobespierre.  If  the  one  was  reeking  continually 
with  fresh  blood,  and  heaped  up  its  hecatombs  of  the  dead, 
the  other  ran  with  a  more  deadly  venom,  that  corroded  the 
hearts  of  the  living.  Our  cheap  press,  from  its  powers  of  dif- 
fusive influence,  would  make  a  literature  that  should  be  merely 
frivolous,  and  not  flagrantly  vicious,  one  of  no  little  harm  to 
the  mental  soundness  of  the  nation.  A  race  of  heroes,  such 
as  Plutarch  portrays,  could  never  grow  up  if  fed  only  on  the 
Bpoonmea.ts  and  syllabubs  of  an  elegant  literature,  and  finding 
their  entertainment  in  the  lispings  and  pulings  of  a  feeble  sen- 
timental i  bid.  If  the  press  be  more  than  frivolous,  if  it  have 
become  licentious,  its  ravages  on  a  readiqg  community  and  in 
a  free  country- — and  such  a  community  and  country  God  has 
made  Ours — are  incalculable.  For  character  and  private 
peace,  for  honesty  and  morals,  for  the  domestic  charities,  and 
for  life  itself,  there  remains  no  asylum  on  earth,  when  such  a 
press  is  allowed  to  run  a  muck  against  the  victims  that  its 
caprioe,  its  interest,  or  its  pique  may  select.  There  have  been 
newspapers  circulating  in  Christian  America,  that  would  have 
been  hailed  in  the  cities  of  the  plain,  on  the  day  ere  the  aveng- 
ing fires  fell  from  heaven,  as  the  utterances  of  no  uncongenial 
spirit,  the  work  of  men  morally  acclimated  to  breathe  that 
atmosphere  of  putridity  and  death.  There  have  been  seen,  as 
editors,  men  whose  hearts  seem  to  have  become  first  ossified, 
and  then  carious,  in  the  exercise  of  their  vocation,  alike  hard- 
ened in  feeling  and  corrupted  in  principle;  men  who  had  no 
mercy,  no  conscience,  and  no  shame.  And  such  men  have 
been  not  only  suffered,  but  applauded,  courted,  and  bribed, 
white  "  a  reading  public,"  to  use  a  phrase  of  the  times,  has 
been  found  to  gather  eagerly  around  the  moral  slaughter- 
houses over  which  such  spirits  presided,  and  has  delighted 
itself  in  snuffing  the  fumes  of  each  fresh  sacrifice,  feeding  on 
the  garbage,  and  drenching  their  souls  in  the  puddles  there 
supplied.  The  extent  of  the  moral  taint  already  spread  from 
such  foul  sources  of  cormption,  who  can  estimate!  Were  such 
to  become  the  pervading  and  controlling  spirit  of  our  litera- 
ture, that  literature,  and  the  society  which  sustains  it,  must 
collapse  and  perish,  a  loathsome  mass  of  festering  corrup- 
tion. 

For  a  profligate  literature  destroys  itself  and  the  commu- 
nity who  patronize  it.  Let  literature  be  sold  into  bondage  to 
immorality,  and  its  days  are  thenceforward  numbered,  as  well 
by  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind,  as  by  the  laws  of  the 
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divine  goTerament.  Genius,  when  grinding,  like  a  blind  Sam- 
aon,  in  the  prison-house  of  viae,  ultimately  perishes  in  its  task, 
and  leaves  no  heir.  It  may  not  so  seem  at  first.  A  delirious 
frenzy  may  appear  to  call  forth  fresh  eloquence  and  harmony, 
and  every  muse,  dissolute  and  shameless,  may  wave  aloft  the 
thyrsus  of  a  mad  bacchante.  Science  and  art,  and  wit  and 
eloquence,  have  thus  aided  in  the  erection  of  shrines  to  im- 
morality; but  they  have  languished  and  died  amid  their  toils. 
A  profligate  people  soon  ceases  to  be  intelligent,  and  their 
literature  loses  all  living  power,  all  ability  to  perpetuate  itself. 
The  literature  of  the  dead  past  is  soon  all  that  remains  to  a 
vicious  community.  And  when  the  proudest  monument  of  un- 
principled talent  and  perverted  genius  has  been  completed, 
and  stood  perfect  in  beauty,  its  last  chapiter  carved  and  fixed, 
its  topmost  pinnacle  glittering  on  high,  its  last  statue  polished 
and  fitted  in  its  appointed  niche,  the  nation  may  have  exulted 
in  the  splendour  of  their  immoral  poetry,  and  eloquence,  and 
art.  But  that  nation,  even  in  the' hour  of  its  triumph,' stands 
before  its  trophies,  bereft  of  the  talents  that  had  aided  in  its 
work,  desolate  and  lone,  like  him  who  reared  from  its  ruins 
the  city  of  palm-trees,  the  fated  city  over  which  hung  the  old 
but  unslumbering  curse  of  heaven.  His  children  fell  as  the 
walls  of  his  new  foundation  rose;  and  he  stood  at  the  last  in 
the  home  he  liad  reared,  a  solitary  man,  with  none  to  inherit 
his  labours — "  For  Hiel,  the  Bethelite,  in  those  days  built 
Jericho.  Ho  laid  the  foundations  thereof  in  Abiram,  his  first- 
bom,  and  set  up  the  gates  thereof  in  his  youngest  son  Segub.^ 
Literature  slays  its  children,  when  building  under  God's  curse. 
Talent  prostituted  in  the  cause  of  vice,  pines  amid  its  successes 
and  dies;  and  an  imbnited  community,  it  is  generally  seen, 
by  a  just  retribution  of  Providence,  soon  buries  in  oblivion  the 
literature  that  has  corrupted  and  barbarized  it. 

Whether,  then,  we  love  the  cause  of  letters  or  of  religion, 
whether  our  country  or  its  honour,  whether  soienoe  or  piety 
be  dear  to  us,  we  need  to  dread  a  depraved  literature,  and  we 
have  cause  with  jealousy  to  watch  every  influence  that  may 
threaten  to  work  such  corruption.  We  have  seen  that  perils 
of  this  kind  ore  not  wanting  amongst  us. 

II.  But  where,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  remedy  of  the  evils 
that  beset  us;  and  against  these  perils  ia  it  in  our  power  to 
find  and  apply  any  preservative! 

Such  defence,  we  reply,  then,  against  the  possible  corruption 
of  our  literature  is  not,  amongst  us  at  least,  to  be  found  in 
Ugislation,  We  look  with  jealousy  on  every  thing  that  seems 
to  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  press.  And,  again,  legislation 
is  with  us  but  the  emanation  of  the  popuhu-  taste.  When 
that  taste  has  itself  become  vitiated,  it  will  of  course  hardly 
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seek  to  reform  itself,  or  submit  to  the  cecefiBary  reBtriotions. 
Nor  is  there  a  sufficieiit  guard  in  education.  Our  newspapera 
are  in  this  land  almost  an  integral  part  of  our  education,  and 
no  process  that  reached  the  schools  only,  and  not  the  journals 
of  the  land,  would  be  sufficient.  And  our  scholastic  education 
is  itself  but  the  utterance  of  the  moral  taste  and  fashion  of 
the  times,  and  will  therefore  be  very  slow  to  detect  and  check 
its  own  deficiencies.  Nor  is  there  hope  for  us  in  philotophy. 
That  never  yet  reached  the  masses,  and  often  in  the  classes  it 
has  reached,  it  has  been  like  the  Epicurean  philosophy  in  Ro- 
man society,  a  fermenting  principle  that  hastened  the  decay 
and  dissolution  of  the  commonwealth.  Nor  in  general  knouh 
ledge,  for  that  may  be  the  knowledge  of  evil  quite  as  much  as 
of  good,  and  the  intelligence  that  stores  the  head  and  neglects 
the  heart,  has  cursed  many,  but  saved  none.  And  if  alt  these 
resources  are  insufficient,  what  have  we  left! 

The  remedy  that  shall  guard  and  purge,  and  invigorate  and 
fructify  our  literature,  must  have  power;  and  to  possess  power 
it  must  come  from  without;  not  from  man,  not  from  society- 
bat  from  something  older,  higher,  and  mightier  than  society  or 
man.  But  to  avail  with  us,  it  must  not  only  have  power,  but 
popular  power.  Our  government  is  a  government  of  popular 
opinion,  and  no  doctrine  that  confines  itself  to  the  schools,  or 
to  certain  select  classes  in  society,  a  sacerdotal  or  an  aristo- 
cratic class,  can  suffice.  It  must  also  have  permanent  power, 
and  be  beyond  the  reach  of  change  from  the  changing  customs 
and  fashions  of  the  time.  And  where  shall  such  a  remedy  be 
found;  rebuking  a  cold  utilitarianism,  curbing  the  fierceness 
of  passion,  awing  the  lawless,  enlightening  and  shaming  the 
falsely  liberal,  and  emancipating  the  slave  of  superstition? 
Looking  at  the  variety  and  complexity  of  the  evils  to  be  over* 
come,  where,  it  may  be  asked,  shall  we  seek  it!  Human  autho- 
rity is  insufficient,  and  mortal  wisdom  is  dumb.  Yet  we 
believe  that  such  a  principle  of  recovery  and  conservatism 
exists,  and  one  that  has  in  perfection  all  the  several  elements 
needed  to  succes.  It  has  power — for  it  comes  from  God,  and 
stretches  into  eternity;  popular  power— (or  it  was  made  by 
the  Maker  of  man's  heart,  and  has,  in  all  ages  of  history,  and 
amid  all  varieties  of  culture,  proved  its  power  over  the  masses, 
and  commended  itself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  permanent 
power — for  it  has  lasted  while  empires  have  fallen,  and  sects 
and  schools  of  philosophy  have  risen,  vaunted,  flourished, 
faded,  and  been  forgotten.  It  claims  all  times,  and  its  rewards 
and  denunciations  are  fetched  from  beyond  the  grave,  and  lay 
hold  upon  another  world.  Is  it  again  asked :  Where  is  this 
remedial  agent — this  branch  of  healing  for  the  bitt«r  waters, 
the  Marab  fountains  of  our  literature! 
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We  answer:  It  is  the  cross  of  Christ.  Let  us  not  shrink  to 
say  it. 

The  Cross  op  Christ  is  the  only  Conservative  Princi- 
ple OP  OUR  Literature. 

Towards  this  point,  as  will  be  seen,  all  our  earlier  remarks 
have  tended ;  and  it  will  furnish  the  theme  of  all  that  yet 
remain  to  ho  made.  Nothing  else  can  save  our  literature. 
This  can.  Though  alone,  it  is  sufficient.  The  cross  of  Christ, 
we  say  it  again,  is  the  only  conservative  principle  of  our  litera- 
ture. Nor  let  any  be  startled.  Bacon  spoke  of  Theology  as 
the  haven  of  all  science.  It  was  said  by  a  highly-gifted  woman, 
Madame  de  Stael,  who  cannot  be  charged  as  a  professional  or 
prejudiced  witness  in  the  matter,  that  the  whole  history  of  the 
world  resolved  itself  naturally  into  two  great  eras,  that  before 
Christ's  coming,  and  that  which  has  followed  his  advent.  And 
we  find  John  von  Miiller,  a  distinguished  scholar  and  historian 
of  Germany,  holding  this  language  as  to  his  favourite  science, 
in  which  he  had  made  such  eminent  proficiency.  Animad- 
verting on  a  defect  of  Herder  in  his  "  Philosophy  of  History," 
"  I  find,"  said  Miiller,  "  every  thing  there  but  Ohrist,  and 
what  is  the  history  of  the  world  without  Christ?"  • 

And,  in  fact,  the  whole  history  of  our  world  has  looked  for- 
ward or  backward  to  the  fatal  tree  reared  on  griui  Golgotha. 
The  oblation  there  made  had  the  promise  and  immutable  pur- 
pose of  God  with  it  to  insure  its  efficacy  over  the  whole  range 
of  man's  history  antecedent  and  subsequent,  and  along  the 
whole_course  of  the  mystery  of  Divine  Providence,  as  seen  in 
the  government  of  the  world. 

Let  us,  we  entreat  you,  be  understood.  By  the  cross  of 
Christ  we  do  not  mean  the  imaged  cross,  as  borne  on  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Inquisition,  with  the  emblems  of  Judgment  and  . 
Mercy  floating  over  the  scenes  of  the  auto-da^fe,  where  the 
judgment  was  without  justice,  and  the  mercy  was  a  mere  lie. 
Nor  the  cross,  as  borne  on  the  shoulder  of  the  crusader,  whilst, 
pleading  the  name  of  Christ,  he  moved  through  scenes  of  ra- 
pine and  massacre  to  lay  his  bloody  hand  on  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre. Nor  do  we  mean  the  cross,  as,  carved  and  gilded,  it  is 
seen  glittering  on  the  spires  of  a  cathedral,  or  hung  in  jewels 
and  gold  around  the  maiden's  neck,  or  embroidered  on  the 
slipper  of  a  pontiff.  The  cross,  as  we  understand  it,  has  no  sym- 
pathy with  a  religion  of  shows  and  spectacles,  of  mummeries 
and  pageants,  of  inoense  and  qiusic,  and  long-drawn  aisles,  and 
painted  windows,  and  gorgeous  pictures,  and  precious  statuary. 

But  by  this  title,  we  mean  the  cross,  naked,  rugged,  and  deso- 
late, not  pictured,  save  on  the  eye  of  faith,  and  upon  the  pages 
of  Scripture — not  graven,  but  by  the  finger  of  the  Spirit  on 
*  Xholuok  in  FriiiMtOQ  Bibl.  Repeitoi?,  to),  it.  p.  229. 
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the  regenerate  heart;  the  cross,  aa  Paul  preached  it,  and  the 
firat  Christiana  received  it.  This  doctrine  we  suppose  to  have 
two  aspects.  The  first,  Christ  crucified,  as  becoming  our  free 
and  full  justification  by  a  blood  that  purges  from  all  sin,  and 
avails  for  the  world.  It  was  the  reassertion  of  this  doctrine 
which  wrought  the  glorious  Hoformation.  The  second,  Christ 
orucified,  &a  the  priaciple  of  out  aanctification,  under  the  influ- 
ences of  the  renewing  Spirit,  that  conforms  the  believer  to  his 
Lord,  and  crucifies  his  evil  nature  within  him.  Thus  it  was 
that  Christ  was  not  only  crucified  himself,  but  required  also 
every  disciple  to  come  after  him,  taking  up  also  his  own  cross, 
and  Paul  speaks  of  himself  as  crucified  unto  the  world.  This 
last  aspect  of  the  doctrine  of  the  cross,  we  have  thought,  has 
been  rather  overiooked  by  some  of  the  Eeformers,  iu  their  zeal 
against  self-righteousness,  and  against  a,  false  and  ascetic  piety. 
Such  was  Cecil's  opinion,  whom  none  can  suspect  of  any  want 
of  reverent  feeling  for  the  Acformers.  But  if  we  look  to  the 
New  Testament,  it  is  very  evident  that  both  were  blended  in 
the  doctrine'  as  the  early  Christians  received  it.  The  cross 
was  not  only  their  confidence,  but  the  model  of  their  con- 
formity. ■  It  is,  we  have  supposed,  a  defect  here — a  neglect  of 
aiming  at  this  high  standard  of  devotedness,  on  the  part  of 
many  of  us  Protestants,  that  has  given  to  the  Oxford  Tracta- 
rian  movement,  and  to  the  present  eflbrts  of  Romanism,  most 
of  their  hold  upon  the  public  mind.  Apparent  estrangement 
from  the  world,  and  a  self-denial  that  rises  superior  to  the  or- 
dinary idols  of  society,  will  commend  to  the  respect  of  man- 
kind even  much  error  in  those  thus  estranged  and  self-denying. 
It  throws  a  glistering  veil  of  sanctity  even  over  the  gross  cor- 
ruptions of  Romanism;  and  her  impostures  and  enormities  are 
often  overlooked  by  those  who  see  standing  in  her  shrines  her 
martyrs  of  charity,  her  Vincent  de  Pauls,  and  her  Francis 
Xaviers.  A  pining  recluse,  scourging  himself  in  sober  sad- 
ness, as  the  expression  of  his  deep  sense  of  sin,  may  be  a  piti- 
able spectacle  of  delusion;  but  he  is  not,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world  generally,  as  odious  a  sight  as  that  presented  by  a  self- 
satisfied,  self-indulgent  professor  of  a  purer  creed,  living  in  all 
ease  and  pleasure,  conformed  to  the  world  in  all  its  follies,  and 
vaunting  of  a  doctrinal  orthodoxy  that  produces  no  emiaence 
in  holiness.  Christians  must  live  more  upon  the  cross,  seeing 
in  it  not  only  the  principle  of  their  faith,  but  also  the  pattern 
of  their  obedience — the  cross  not  only  as  cancelling  their  sin, 
bat  also  as  crucifying  their  lusts.  Such  is  the  twofold  aspect 
of  the  great  truth,  the  basis  uf  all  Scriptural  doctrine  and 
practice,  the  centre  of  all  its  mysteries,  and  all  its  morality — 
the  crosB  of  Christ. 
Let  ns  now,  for  a  moment,  turn  to  the  history  of  that  cross, 
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in  order  tliat  we  may  perceive  more  clearly  it«  strange  ele- 
ments of  power.  Place  youreelYes,  then,  in  imagination,  amid 
the  multitude,  that,  swayed  by  curioaity,  or  inflamed  by  hate, 
are  rushing  from  the  hall  of  judgment,  and  sweeping  along 
their  burned  and  tumultuous  way  to  the  hill  of  cniciflxioc. 
Reeling  under  insults,  a  meek  Sufferer,  whose  head  is  bound 
with  a  crown  of  thorns,  and  his  face  swollen  with  blows  and 
wet  with  the  spittings  of  the  mob,  is  threading,  slowly  and 
painfully,  his  way  through  that  exasperated  crowd,  who  are 
all  athirst  and  ravening  for  his  blood.  He  has  reached  the 
spot  selected  for  his  death.  There  he  stands  faint,  but  mute 
and  uncomplaining,  whilst  the  cruel  preparations  are  made  that 
shall  consummate  the  sacrifice.  Amid  shouts,  and  taunts,  and 
fiercest  blasphemy,  he  is  nailed  and  lifted  up.  As  the  cross 
becomes  erect,  and  be  hangs  at  last  before  that  escited  multi- 
tude, metbinks  I  see  exultation,  like  a  rising  breeze,  rufHe  that 
sea  of  upturned  faces.  And  there  he  is  raised  on  high,  how 
utterly  friendless  and  abject  to  the  eye  of  man ;  for  even  the 
thieves  upbraid  him,  that  hang  and  writhe  beside  him. 

But  were  your  eyes  unsealed,  as  the  prophet  opened  those 
of  his  servant  at  Dothan,  you  would  discern,  beside  and  above 
that  bowling  rabble,  a  more  august  gathering.  Legions, 
whose  feeblest  warrior  would  have  turned  to  paleness  the  cheek 
of  Caesar  at  the  bead  of  all  his  hosts,  are  gazing  there ;  yet 
withheld  by  some  dread  sentence,  they  do  not  interpose. 
Angels  that  excel  in  might  and  in  glory  watch  that  desolate 
Sufferer  with  adoring  interest.  That  much-outraged  Victim, 
seemiugly  rejected  of  man  and  abandoned  of  God,  is  my  Maker. 
In  that  lowly  form  is  veiled  the  incarnate  Godhead.  The 
angels  that  smote  Sennacherib's  host,  and  slew  the  first-bora 
of  Egypt,  dispeopling  a  camp  and  decimating  a  nation  in  a 
night,  have  bowed  often  their  heads  to  this  Being  as  their 
Lord  and  their  Creator.  Excited  as  are  his  enemies,  they 
could  frame  no  consistent  accusation  against  him  to  justify 
their  enmity.  There,  under  reproach,  anguish,  and  cursing, 
dies  the  only  one  of  Adam^s  race  that  knew  no  sin.  For  no 
guilt  of  bis  own  is  he  suffering,  but  to  cancel  that  of  his  mur- 
derer, man.  Thus  viewed,  what  elements  of  grandeur  and 
tenderness,  of  the  loftiest  splendour  and  the  lowliest  condes- 
cension, blend  in  that  dread  sacrifice !  Do  men  look  with 
interest  on  greatness  in  misery!  It  is  here :  the  King  of  Glory 
dying  as  a  malefactor!  Are  they  touched  with  sympathy  for 
distress!  How  deep  was  the  anguish  oven  of  his  patient  spirit, 
when  he  cried  out,  invoking  a  Father  who  hold  hidden  his 
face!  Should  wisdom  attract,  here  was  the  great  Teacher 
whom  all  Judea  had  admired,  speaking  as  never  man  spake — 
the  heavenly  Teacher  for  whom  Socrates  had  taught  himself 
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and  his  soholars  to  hope.  He  is  here  giving  his  lessons  on  the 
cross.  The  good  man  dying  ignominiously,  of  whom  Plato  had 
glimpses,  is  here,  the  exemplar  of  perfect  innocence,  enduring 
the  treatment  duQ  to  consummate  wickedness.  That  sacrifice 
Btirs  all  worlds.  Hell  misses  its  expected  prey,  and  the  spell 
of  despair  over  the  accursed  earth  is  broken,  while  heaven 
stoops  to  behold  its  King  incarnate  and  dying,  that  he  maj 
reconquer  to  his  allegiance  a  revolted  province  of  his  empire ; 
in  the  same  aot  indulging  his  mercy,  and  satisfying  his  justice, 
whilst  his  expiring  breath  together  magnifies  his  law  and 
ennnciates  his  gospel.  That  sacrifice  may  well  have  power 
with  man,  for  it  has  power  with  God.  To  the  human  mind, 
it  presents  in  the  closest  union  and  in  their  highest  energy,  all 
the  elements  of  sympathy,  awe,  and  tenderness.  It  blends  ft 
divine  majesty  that  might  well  overawe  the  haughtiest,  with  s 
winning  gentleness  that  would  reassure  the  most  desponding. 
It  may  well  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  theme  for  the  mind  of  an 
angel  to  study,  without  grasping  all  its  vastneas;  and  a  motive 
for  the  mind  of  the  Sabbath-school  child  to  feel,  without  being 
repelled  by  its  loftiness.  It  has  power — practical  power — 
popular  power — permanent  power.  It  is  God's  remedy  for 
sin;  and  with  the  accompanying  infiuencea  of  his  Spirit,  it  can 
avail  as  the  remedy  for  all  forms  of  man's  sin,  as  that  sin  is 
infused  into,  and  as  it  is  found  envenoming  either  the  litera- 
ture of  the  world,  or  any  otKer  product  of  the  human  mind. 
Let  us  but  transcribe  that  truth  into  the  heart,  and  illustrate 
it  in  the  life,  or  rather  let  the  renewing  grace  of  God's  Spirit 
so  transfer  it  into  the  soul  of  man, — let  me  be  enabled  to  believe 
in  this  Divine  Sufferer  as  my  Saviour — to  feel  that  with  him  I 
am  dying  to  the  world,  and  that  with  him,  too,  I  shall  rise 
again  from  the  grave,  see  him  on  the  judgment  throne,  and 
follow  him  into  the  gates  of  Paradise;  and  with  these  truths 
firmly  grasped  by  the  mind,  what  has  the  world  left  wherewith 
to  allure,  wherewith  to  appal  me!  I  have  thrown  myself  loose 
from  the  trammels  of  earth.  Its  oords  have  perished  afc  the 
touch  of  an  ethereal  fire.  Disengaged  from  its  entanglements, 
its  bonds  sundered,  and  its  snares  parted,  I  soar  aloft,  to  sit, 
in  the  language  of  Paul,  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus.  I 
rise  yet  higher,  and  in  the  awful  language  of  Peter,  I,  the  heir 
of  corruption,  and  once  the  bondsman  of  death,  am  made  "  a 
partaker  of  the  divine  nature."     Here  is  power.* 

*ItIuubeeDpn)iiUKdftt  times  that  the  remaTalfroni  the  Chriitian  ijstnn  of  iti  old 
latiiadDZ  doctrine*,  m  to  the  Atonement  snd  Deity  of  out  Saviour,  woald,  and  it  aloM 
nald,  conciliate  the  fsfour  of  men  of  twte  and  refinement.  The  languase  of  Lesemg; 
bimjetf  nnhfcppilj*.  iceptic,  but  »  critic  of  thohijthert  name  in  Gcnnmi  literature  for 
tute  ud  iuclini'snt,  would  not  (uatain  suoh  promiiei.  It  hga  been  quoted  by  Pja 
Smith,  in  iiaBcriptnre  Testimony  to  theMeMiah  (2d  ed.  Lond.  18S9.  vol.  iii.  p.  23«), 
"luree  with  jon,  that  our  old  religioug  iTitem  i«  falte ;  but  I  oannot  uy,  u  yoa  do, 
Uatit  'a  »  botoh-TTOik  of  half-philosophy  and  amatterliigi  of  knoivledge.    I  koow 
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Let  that  power  of  the  cross  but  go  forth  in  its  appropriate 
channels,  in  a  holy  devoted  ministry — in  the  more  elevated 
piety  of  the  church,  and  in  a  Christian  education  of  the  young 
given  by  tho  church,  if  the  state  may  not  give  it; — let  that 
power,  we  say,  but  go  forth  in  these  channels,  and  with  Grod'a 
blessing  upon  it,  the  world  is  saved.  Carry  that  truth  into  all 
the  scenes  of  human  activity  or  suffering ;  into  the  market- 
place, and  the  halls  of  legislation;  into  the  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  etudent^s  cell,  and  the  editor's  desk,  the  cabins 
of  poverty  and  the  dungeons  of  crime;  let  it  fence  the  cradle 
and  watch  the  deathbed;  and  it  will  be  found  equal  to  every 
task,  competent  to  every  emergency,  and  mighty  to  exorcise 
every  evil  spirit.  The  earthly  miracles  of  our  Lord  were  in 
some  sense  but  anticipations  and  earnests  of  the  moral  miracles 
which  that  doctrine  of  the  cross  has  wrought,  and  is  now 
working,  and  will  continue  to  work.  Yet — yet,  does  this 
Saviour  open  the  blinded  eyes  of  passion,  and  breathe  strength 
wherewith  to  obey  him  into  the  palsied  will  of  the  sinner. 

I.  And  first  let  us  test  the  energy  of  the  cross,  in  its  aj)pli- 
cation  to  the  mechanical  and  utilitarian  spirit  of  the  age.  It 
meets  all  the  just  wants  of  that  spirit.  Utilitarians  demand 
the  practical,  and  this  is  a  doctrine  eminently  practical.  Let 
ue  but  observe  this  trait  in  Christ's  own  history.  He  might 
have  theorized  brilliantly  and  perhaps  safely  to  himself.  He 
might  have  been  the  Plato  or  the  Homer  of  his  age,- — a  Plato 
far  more  profound,  a  Homer  far  more  sublime,  than  the  old 
Grecians.  But  he  threw  aside  all  such  fame.  He  furnished 
the  substance  and  subject  of  the  moat  glorious  literature  tho 
world  has  seen,  but  ho  left  it  for  others  to  write  that  literature. 
His  business  was  doing  good.  He  was  a  practical  teacher, 
and  a  practical  philanthropist.  And  as  to  the  actual  working, 
and  the  everyday  results  of  the  doctrine  since  the  Saviour's 
times,  it  has  seen  bow  commerce  confesses  that  her  way  has 
been  often  prepared  and  protected  by  the  missionaries  of  this 
cross  ;  and  how  tho  statesman  bears  witness  that  his  govern- 
ment has  owed  the  stability,  order,  and  virtue  of  the  commu- 
nity to  the  preaching  of  this  cross  ;  and  how  the  scholar  attests 
that  science  has  flourished  best  under  the  peaceful  and  sober 
influence  of  this  religion  of  the  cross.  The  gospel  is  eminently 

DOthing  in  the  world  thiit  more  drew  out  and  exercised  a  fine  intellect.  A  botcA-itorh 
of  usatreringi  and  kaJf-philoaopKg  «  Ihal  lyiltm  if  rtligion  tehicK  peopli  *ow  vant  to 
telHpin  theplaceoflAe  old  oni;  and  aithfar  more  imation  Kpon  rcaion  and  philo- 
aophy  than  meold  ont  ever  pretended  to.  If  Ghrut  is  not  the  tbue  GtOD,  the  Mohaoi' 
medan  tehgion  is  indisputsblj  Tar  better  thna  the  Cbristmn,  nnd  Mohaoimed  hinuelf 

more  trulh- telling,  more  ciroumspeot  in  what  he  said,  and  more  lealom  for  the  honour 
of  Che  one  and  only  God.  than  Christ  was,  «ha,  if  be  did  not  eiactl;  give  himself  out 
for  God,  jet  at  lea«t  said  a  hundred  twi>-meaning  thin^  to  lead  simple  people  to  think 
■01  while  Uohammed  could  neT«r  be  charged  with  a  single  inttance  of  doaole-dealiiis 
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practical,  then,  and  ao  far,  it  coneiliates  the  spirit  of  utilitari^ 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  not  sordid  and  selfish,  and 
so  far,  it  corrects  the  mechanical,  utilitarian  tendency  of  our 
times.  Against  the  lust  of  gain,  it  sets,  in  strong  contrast, 
the  example  of  Christ's  voluntary  poverty,  and  in  solemn  warn- 
'  ing,  the  Saviour's  declaration  how  hardly  the  rich  man  enters 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Against  the  disposition  which  would 
set  material  interests  above  all  others,  and  teach  us  to  regard 
the  tangible  goods  of  earth  a>s  the  only  real  or  the  only  valu- 
able possessions,  the  gospel  shows  Ohrist  setting  moral  far 
above  all  material  interests — and  uttering  the  brief  and  pithy 
qnestion,  before  which  avarice  turns  pole,  and  ambition  drops 
his  un6nished  task  :  "  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  son],  or  what  shall  a  man 
give  in  exchange  for  his  soul  i'"  If,  as  the  great  English  mo- 
ralist said,  that  which  exalts  the  future,  and  disengages  man's 
mind  from  being  engrossed  by  the  present,  serves  to  elevate 
man  to  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature ;  how  great  the  practical 
value  of  a  faith,  in  whose  far-reaching  visions  time  dwindles 
into  a  speck,  and  eternity  becomes  the  paramount  object  of 
man's  anxieties  and  hopes,  where  truth  is  made  more  valuable 
than  all  things,  to  be  bought  at  all  risks,  while  truth  is  not  to 
be  sold  for  the  world.  And  the  prevalent  selfishness  which 
lies  at  the  basis  of  that  mechanical  and  utilitarian  spirit  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  is  sorely  rebuked  by  the  very  thought 
of  a  Divine  Bedeemer,  who,  moved  by  no  selfish  aims,  but  in 
disinterested  kindness,  compassionately  visits,  and  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  himself  ransoms  his  envenomed  foes  ;  and  whose  gospel 
makes  all  mankind  my  brethren  in  a  common  sin,  doom,  and 
ransom ;  and  bids  me  Ireely  give  to  my  fellow-man  what  I  have 
most  freely  received. 

Imbue,  then,  your  literature  with  that  spirit,  and  men  learn 
that  they  are  not  mere  calculating,  money-getting  machines; 
that  they  have  an  immortal  soul  within  them  ;  and  that  the 
earth  which  they  till  and  parcel  out,  and  conquer  and  govern, 
is  but  the  lodge  of  their  few  wayfaring  years,  as  they  are  jour- 
neying to  their  homo  in  the  far  eternity.  Then  the  miser,  as 
that  world  revealed  by  the  cross  heaves  into  view,  unolutches 
his  gold.  Then  the  manceuvres  and  tactics,  the  trickery  and 
juggling  of  parties  in  the  church  and  the  state,  show  in  their 
native  meanness,  beside  the  simple,  sublime,  and  unselfish 
scheme  of  the  Bedeemer.  The  views  of  eternity,  gained  at 
the  foot  of  that  cross,  open  a  wider  horizon  to  the  noblest 
flights  of  science.  The  views  of  duty  there  learned,  give  a 
higher  finish  to  all  the  details  of  Industry  and  art.  Give  lite- 
rature thoroughly  to  feel  and  diffuse  this  doctrine  of  the  cross, 
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and  while,  on  the  one  haad,  it  is  saved  from  fruitlese  specula- 
tions, and  made  enginently  practical,  it  is,  oq  the  other  hand, 
effectually  snatched  from  under  the  wheels  of  a  mechanical 
age,  and  saved  from  being  trodden  into  the  mire  beneath  the 
hoofs  of  a  sordid  selfiehDesB.  Thus  the  human  mind,  in  its 
pursuit  of  letters,  is  made  practioal,  but  not  mechanic^  ;  and 
while  taught  to  aim  at  the  widest  usefulness,  is  raised  above  a 
grovelling  utilitarianism,  that  measures  all  good  by  selfish  ad- 
vanti^es,  and  the  standard  of  present  expediency. 

2.  Bring  again  this  doctrine  to  the  trial,  in  its  power  over 
passion.  We  have  remarked  its  effects  on  the  tyranny  of 
Mammon  ;  let  us  try  its  energies  on  the  prowling  spirit  of 
Belial.  In  the  death  of  the  Mediator  and  p-bpitiation,  it 
has  provided  for  the  free  forgiveness  of  the  most  aggravated 
sins.  To  those  who  have  become  the  slaves  of  their  unbridled 
passions,  it  holds  out,  therefore,  the  prospect  of  recovery,  and 
the  promise  of  a  pardon,  full  and  immediate.  It  cheers  those 
who  bad  learned  to  despair  of  their  own  moral  renovation.  It 
announces  hope  for  the  world's  outcasts.  Those  whom  human 
society  had  shut  out  as  irrecoverable,  and  as  sunk  below  the 
notice  and  sympathy  of  their  fellows,  it  pursues  and  reclaims. 
In  circumstances  the  most  discouraging,  and  characters  the 
most  hopeless,  it  delights  to  work  its  miracles  of  mercy.  It 
rears  the  flowers  and  fruits  of  virtue  on  the  scarce  cooled  crust 
of  the  flowing  lava  of  passion,  that  but  lately  had  poured  forth 
its  devastating  floods  over  every  green  thing.  But  while  thus 
welcoming  the  vilest,  it  makes  no  peace  with  their  evil  passions. 
It  exorcises  the  fiercer,  to  foster  the  gentler  of  these  impulses  _ 
and  affections  of  man^s  heart.  Of  this  religion^  the  Lamb  and 
the  Dove  are  the  chosen  emblems ;  meekness  and  kindness, 
the  instruments  of  its  triumphs  ;  and  its  law  the  law  of  love. 

Hence  its  signal  power  to  humanize  and  civilize  when  intro- 
duced into  those  portions  of  society  where  it  had  before  been 
unknown.  See  how  it  has  tamed  the  rude,  uplifted  the  de- 
graded, cleansed  the  polluted,  and  righted  the  oppressed,  in 
the  islands  and  upon  the  continents  to  which  the  missionary 
has  carried  it.  It  has,  indeed,  much  yet  to  accomplish,  even 
in  the  bounds  of  the  Christian  church.  Bring  it  to  bear  more 
fully  upon  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  church,  and  it  will  de* 
stroy  there  the  supremacy  of  mere  emotion  and  excitement, 
operating,  as  they  sometimes  do,  to  produce  a  false  fire  not 
from  heaven.  It  substitutes  principle  as  the  guide  of  life,  in- 
stead of  that  treacherous  and  changeful  sympathy  which  is 
often  made  the  rule  of  our  way.  It  summons  the  disciple  to 
view  his  Master's  journey,  which  kept  ever  its  unfaltering  gaze 
on  the  cross  as  its  end,  and  looked  steadily  onward  to  the 
baptism  of  ignominy  and  agony  that  was  to  crown  the  long 
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oonflict ;  and  it  bids  him,  in  emulatioD  of  his  Master's  example, 
to  lead  no  random  life,  the  mere  sport  of  caprice  and  impulse. 
It  rebukes  those  Ohristiona  who  may  be  described  as  living  by 
jerks,  and  whose  fitful  activity  has  all  the  contortions  of  the 
adventitious  life  of  galvanism. ,  When  allowed  its  full  scope 
over  the  inner  world  '»f  the  heart,  see  its  power  to  produce 
high  and  symmetrioal  excellence  in  Leighton,  and  Doddridge, 
and  Baxter,  and  Pearoe,  and  why  should  we  hesitate  to  add, 
in  the  heavenly-minded  St  Cyran  and  Fonelon !  Seo  the  men 
whom  it  has  thoroughly  poBsessed,  in  whom  it  operated,  per- 
vading all  their  passions,  and  making  them  to  become,  like 
Brainerd  or  Martyn,  "  living  burnt  aaerifices "  on  the  altar 
of  God  !  We  see  no  lack  of  noble  feelings  and  high  emo- 
tion there.  It  is  no  painted  Same  that  shines  there ;  much 
less  are  these  the  lurid  fires  of  a  malignant  persecuting  zeal. 
The  victim  is  consumed  in  the  fiames  of  a  heaven-descended 
charity,  a  holocaust  to  Ood,  while  all  around  is  made  radiant 
with  the  golden  and  lambent  lustre  of  his  love. 

-For  the  doctrine  of  the  cross  is  far  from  extirpating  passion. 
It  but  regulates  it.  No  doctrine  like  it  awakens  and  sustains 
the  holier  passions.  All  is  purified  and  subordinated  to  the 
love  of  Grod,  and  man  returns  thus  to  the  likeness  of  his  unfallen 
self— to  bear  again  some  traces  of  his  original  character  ere 
sin  had  marred  his  nature,  or  sorrow  darkened  his  path,  and 
when  all  his  powers  and  passions  ministered  to  virtue,  and  con- 
tributed to  his  happiness. 

Let  literature,  then,  become  but  the  handmaid  of  this  doc- 
trine of  the  cross,  and  it  can  no  longer  pander,  as  it  has  too 
long  done,  to  the  fiercer  or  baser  appetites  of  mankind.  How 
much  has  the  cultivated  talent  of  the  race,  in  its  various  lite- 
rary tasks,  set  itself  to  divide  and  destroy,  to  corrupt  and  in- 
toxicate mankind !  G-enius  has  shouted  to  swell  the  discord, 
and  its  cry  has  exasperated  the  strifes  of  the  world,  instead  of 
being  their  peace-maker.  How  often  has  the  scholar  yoked 
himself  to  the  brazen  car  of  Moloch,  or  demeaned  himself  to 
heighten  the  idolatrous  revel  in  the  groves  of  the  wanton  Ash- 
toreth  \  How  much  of  literary  achievement  has  perished  in 
consequence  of  the  corruption  that  so  deeply  engrained  it,*  or 
has  continued  and  lived  only  to  spread  around  moral  infection  ! 
Looking  back  over  the  history  of  our  world,  as  preserved  by 
those  who  knew  not,  or  obeyed  nut  this  gospel,  it  is  a  humi> 

•  It  i»  ftremark  of  Sharon  Turner,  in  hia  History  of  EnEl»nd  during  the  Middle 
Agci  (ml.  ir.  p.  143,  note),  lunr  much  of  the  Qreck  aluaicsil  poetrf  w&B  allowed  to 
^•erish  or  degtroyed  bjthe  Eastern  Emperors,  becauie  of  its  immorality.  And  some 
of  the  Buthan  whose  prodnctiona  hnve  thoB  disappeared,  were,  in  the  judgment  of 
their  oonntrfmen  and  contemporaries,  of  high  genioi.  He  names,  among  the  writ«r« 
whose  remaiDB  thus  perished  wholly  or  in  great  part,  Menander,  Diphilus,  Apoliodo- 
ms,  Fhilenioii,  AJezls,  Sappho,  Grinna,  Anacreoa,  MironennuB,  Bion,  Alcman,  and 
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liating  record.  The  tamulit  and  rage  of  passion  seem  endless. 
One  wide  and  restlesB  eea  overspreads  the  scene.  But  when 
the  gospel  mores  over  this  waste,  dovelike  in  spirit,  it  comes 
like  the  dove  to  the  ark  of  our  diluvian  father,  bearing  the 
message  of  peace  and  the  omen. of  hope — the  leaf  that  betokens 
the  assuaging  of  the  waters,  the  cessation  of  the  storm,  and 
the  reappearance  of  earth,  from  its  long  baptism  of  death,  all 
radiant  in  new-bom  verdure  and  beauty, 

No  skill  in  negotiation  or  prowess  in  war  can  avail  like  this 
gospel  to  establish  peace  among'  the  nations.  No  police,  how- 
ever well-appointed  and  vigilant,  has  equal  power  to  give  order 
and  security  to  the  nation  or  the  city  within  itself.  Ko  prin- 
ciple or  art,  no  degree  of  refinement,  and  no  measure  of  know- 
ledge, can  succeed  like  the  religion  of  the  cross  in  giving  true 
peace  to  the  household.  To  destroy,  in  all  these  relations  of 
society,  the  tyranny  of  the  vindictive  passions,  no  power  ia 
like  that  of  the  gospel.  Its  efficacy  to  raise  and  restore  the 
slaves  of  the  baser  appetites  of  our  nature,  we  have  already 
seen.  A  literature,  then,  controlled  by  this  gospel,  will  not 
be  the  literature  of  mere  blind  passion.  And  no  principle  is 
BO  likely  to  eject  from  our  literature  this  unreasoning  vehe- 
mence of  passion,  as  the  great  truth  of  Christ  crucified,  iterated 
and  reiterated  in  the  ears  of  our  people. 

3.  Apply  it  again,  as  a  conservative  principle,  to  oounteraot 
the  lawtesBDeBs  of  our  times.  If  ever  it  appeared  as  if  there 
might  be  a  just  revolt  against  the  will  of  providence,  it  seemed 
to  be  at  the  time  when  the  meek  Saviour,  innocent,  lowly,  and 
loving,  was  sold  by  the  traitor,  deserted  of  his  disciples,  assailed 
by  the  false  accuser,  and  condemned  by  the  unjust  judge,  whilst 
a  race  of  malefactors  and  ingrates  crowded  around  their  De- 
liverer, howling  for  his  blood,  the  blood  of  the  Holy  One.  But 
though  the  cup  was  bitter,  it  was  meekly  drunk,  for  it  had  been 
the  Father's  will  to  mingle  it,  and  His  was  the  hand  that  held 
to  the  lips  of  the  Son  the  deadly  draught.  Lawlessness  is 
hushed  at  the  sight  of  Gethsemane.  In  the  garden  and  at  the 
cross  you  see  illustrated  the  sanctity  of  law  as  it  appears  no- 
where else.  It  was  Mercy  indeed  that  was  forcing  her  way  to 
the  Binner  ;  but  as  she  went,  she  was  seen  doing  homage  to 
Justice,  and  paying  the  debt,  ere  she  freed  the  captive.  That 
dread  transaction  proclaimed  the  truth,  that  transgresMon 
could  never  in  God's  universe  occur  with  impunity ;  and  that 
if  one  did  not  suffer,  another  must.  Tenderness  was  there 
lavished,  such  as  the  heart  of  man  never  conceived  in  its  hour 
of  most  impassioned  and  concentrated  afiection.  Yet  that 
tenderness  leaned  on  the  sternest  principle.  The  Father  loved 
the  Son  thus  sacrificed  as  his  well- beloved  one ;  yet  it  "pleased 
the  Father  to  bruise  Him."     Surely  here  is  found  no  precedent 
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for  the  lanlese  tendemesH  that  exonerates  the  orimiDal  and 
blames  the  law.  It  is  not  at  the  cross  of  Chriat  that  ministry 
has  learned  its  lessons,  which  employs  itself  in  weaving  silken 
Bcahbards,  in  the  vain  hope  to  sheathe  the  lightnings  of  G-od's 
law ;  or  which  is  full  of  dainty  contrivances  to  muffle  "  the  live 
leaping  thunders"  of  Sinai,  and  make  them  no  longer  a  terror 
to  the  evil-doer.  In  the  last  scenes  of  the  Saviour's  life,  that 
law  was  not  contemned,  but  "magnified  and  made  honourable." 
So  Christ  would  have  it  be ;  and  a  true  church  of  Christ  would 
say  :  So  let  it  be.  What  submission  is  here  taught  us  to  the 
appointments  of  God — even  though  he  slay  us  !  Where  can 
self-denial,  that  rare  and  splendid  grace  of  the  Christian,  be  so 
effectually  acquired,  as  in  watching  the  scene  of  his  Master's 
passion,  presented  beneath  the  olives  of  Gethsemane,  while  the 
sod  beneath  is  wet  with  great  drops  of  bloody  sweat,  and  the 
leaves  above  are  stirred  with  the  sobs  of  that  ascending  prayer, 
*'  Not  ray  will.  Father,  but  thine  be  done."  Subjection  to  the 
law  of  Grod  is  one  of  the  best  preparatives  for  submission  to  all 
the  just  laws  of  human  society.  "  Paralytic  laws,"  as  Ben* 
tham  expressively  called  those  statutes  of  the  old  world,  which, 
from  the  expensiveness  of  the  courts  and  forms  of  justice,  are 
inaccessible  to  the  poor,  are  indeed  a  sore  e\i\.  But  it  may 
well  be  questioned  whether  they  are  much  worse  than  epileptio 
laws,  as  we  may  style  those  convulsive  and  spasmodic  efforts 
at  justice,  that  are  not  unknown  in  the  new  world  ^  that  sum- 
mary resolution  of  the  legislative,  the  judiciary,  and  the  execu- 
tive branches  of  government  into  the  sovereign  will  of  the  mul- 
titude ;  the  legislation  which  a  mob  in  its  hot  haste  enacts  and 
executes  in  the  same  breath,  compressing  into  one  single  act 
all  the  various  and  dilatory  tasks  of  the  lawmaker,  advocate, 
judge,  jury,  jailor,  and  hangman.  Send  the  spirit  of  Ghrisffl 
cross  through  a  land,  and  what  a  law-biding  community  would 
it  become.  The  sanctity  of  law  and  right  would  then  hedge 
around  the  property,  character,  and  interests  of  each  member 
of  society.  It  would  make  a  latch  sufficient  protection  for  the 
vaults  of  a  bank.  Men's  word  would  be  their  bond.  Our 
schools  and  colleges  would  then  be  filled  with  youth,  docile 
and  modest,  who  would  not  begin  their  studies  by  undertaking 
to  teach  their  instructors,  nor  consider  it  their  earliest  duty 
to  exercise  a  paternal  authority  and  supervision  over  the 
faculty  of  the  institution,  whose  instructors  they  deign  to 
patronize  by  being  there  matriculated.  Our  sanctuaries  would 
present  the  spectacle  of  Christians  united  in  affection,  bearing 
one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfilling  the  law  of  love.  Far 
as  the  spirit  of  the  gospel  has  already  influenced  literature,  it 
has  been.made  a  literature  friendly  to  public  order,  and  the 
ally  of  law,  thinning  where  our  popular  literature  too  often 
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aerves  but  to  multiply  the  tenaats  of  our  jails ;  and  teaching 
the  disciples  of  the  Crucified  to  render  honour  unto  whom 
honour  is  due,  and  fear  to  whom  fear. 

4.  Look,  next,  at  its  power  to  oheok  the  false  liberalism  of 
the  times,  in  its  wretched  effects  on  the  moral  integrity  and 
purity  of  our  literature.  This  form  of  evil  has  many  shapes. 
All  we  cannot  discuss.  We  would  but  enumerate  its  strange 
BpeoulatioDS  ae  to  Scripture ;  its  false  liberality  as  to  religious 
faith ;  its  false  toleration  in  morals ;  and  lastly,  its  demon 
pride  setting  itself  up  to  supersede  Jehovah.  All  these,  how 
sternly  does  the  cross  of  Ohrlst  rebuke  and  repudiate. 

Trust  some  of  these  liberal  teaohera,  and  all  the  old  truths 
of  Scripture  vanish.  InBtead  of  its  solid  grounds  of  history, 
its  significant  prophecy,  and  all  its  varied  unerring  inspira- 
tion ;  they  would  usher  us  into  a  mere  cloud-land  of  shifting 
speculations,  unsubsUintial  and  formless,  and  evanescent. 
They  would  disembowel  the  Bible  of  its  facts,  and  leave  be- 
hind a  few  cold  truths  of  natural  religion,  most  awkwardly 
told,  the  fragments  of  a  myth  about  the  development  of  human 
nature.  But  take  their  theory  to  the  cross.  Look  up  at  that 
SuSerer,  Bead  bis  discourses ;  follow  his  miracles ;  and  be- 
lieve, if  you  can,  that  this  is  not  a  history  of  facts.  The  con- 
fession of  the  infidel  Bousseau  bursts  to  your  lips ;  "  If  this  be 
a  fiction,  the  inventor  is  yet  more  wondrous  even  than  the 
hero  of  the  narrative."  You  have  the  fullest  circuniBtantiaX 
details  of  Ghrist^s  life,  the  country  and  age  in  which  he  lived, 
the  cities  he  visited  and  the  persons  he  met.  The  sermon  oa 
the  mount  is  a  fact,  if  you  throw  aside  all  the  history  in  which 
it  is  found  imbedded.  Its  existence  and  its  excellence  are 
facts  inexplicable  rationally  on  any  other  theory  than  that  of 
the  truth  and  virtue  and  inspiration  of  the  Author.  Pilate 
and  Herod  were  facts.  Jerusalem  was  a  fact.  Gethesemane 
was  a  fact.  Calvary  was  a  fact.  And  He  who  hung  there,  on 
the  fatal  tree  of  anguish  and  shame,  asserted  not  myths,  but 
facts — wrought  not  myths,  but  facts — loved  not  in  myth,  but 
in  fact  i  and  the  salvation  he  has  offered,  the  heaven  which  be 
has  opened,  and  the  hell  from  which  he  has  warned  us — all — 
all  are  facts.  Wo  to  those  who  treat  all  as  myths,  until,  not 
mythically,  but  really,  they  for  ever  forfeit  the  one,  and  plunge 
irrevocably  into  the  other.  To  study  the  narrative  of  the  go»- 
pels,  apart  from  the  prejudices  of  a  preconceived  system,  and 
beheve  it  a  fiction,  is  impossible.     Then  were  all  history  a  fable. 

Try  by  the  same  test  the  spirit  to  which  we  refer,  in  its  false 
liberality  as  to  religious  faith — its  chameleon  character  find- 
ing true  piety  in  all  creeds  and  worships,  and  identifying,  aa 
being  but  one  Grod,  Jehovah  the  God  of  the  Scriptures  with 
the  Baal  and  Molooh  whom  he  cursed,  with  Juggernaut,  whose 
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worehippers  are  orusbed  beoeath  chariot  wheela,  and  with 
Kalee,  eren  when  wearing  her  necklace  of  hnmaD  skulls,  and 
when  invoked  by  the  Thug  ere  he  strangles  his  victim.  No, 
the  Bible  knows  no  such  toleration  and  liberality  aa  this.  It 
exclaims,  "  I&rael  hath  forgotten  his  Maker,  and  buildeth  tem< 
pies." — (Hoeea  viii.  14.)  A  man  may  be,  as  a  liberalist  would 
term  him,  religious,  and  rear  eoatly  shrines  from  his  devotional 
feeling,  and  yet  God  say  of  him  that  he  had  forgotten  his  Maker, 
and  his  religion  was  therefore  valueless.  The  exclusive  charac- 
ter of  Truth,  disdaining  all  compromise,  was  apparent  in  all 
Christ's  course.  He  did  not  blend  Sadduceanism,  Pharisaism, 
and  Herodianism,  and  Heathenism,  into  one  religion,  a  mere 
eompost  of  creedless,  pantheistic  piety;  and  sanction  all  as 
meaning  the  same  thing.  On  the  contrary,  he  denounced  all, 
provoked  all,  was  assailed  by  all,  and  at  last  is  seen  dying  by 
the  confederated  malico  and  hate  of  all.  Truth  was  not,  on  his 
lips,  a  motley  compound  of  all  human  opinions,  an  eclecticism 
from  all  varieties  of  human  error,  but,  like  its  Divine  Author, 
immutable  and  one,  sanctioning  no  compromise  and  allowing 
no  rival. 

Try  these  falsely  liberal  views,  as  to  the  toleration  to  be 
shown  in  questions  of  morals.  Literature  in  our  day  professes 
to  cultivate  a  sympathy  for  all  classes,  even  for  those  who  trade 
!□  vice,  and  eat  the  bread  of  wickedness.  It  has  discovered 
that  highwaymen,  prostitntes,  and  pickpockets,  have  their 
literary  rights,  and  should  be  fully  represented  in  their  own 
fashion  in  the  great  commonwealth  of  letters.  A  literature 
of  felons  is  accordingly  written,  and  alas,  it  is  also  read,  cor- 
rnptiog  our  language  with  the  slang  of  out-throats,  and  oiu: 
youth  with  their  contagious  immorality.  Was  this,  now,  the 
spirit  of  our  crucified  Lord  I  He  was  indeed  the  friend  of 
sinners.  He  sat  in  the  publican's  house  as  a  guest ;  he  frowned 
not  from  his  feet  the  weeping  penitent,  whose  very  presence 
seemed  to  others  to  shed  contamination  around  her.  But  al- 
though thus  forgiving  to  the  sinner  when  contrite,  he  never 
dallied  with  sin  itself.  Paul  seems  to  have  found  converts  to 
the  cross  in  the  household  of  the  atrocious  Nero;  but  he  never 
im^o^jves  the  advantages  thus  afforded  him,  to  draw  revolting 
pictures  of  the  excesses  of  Nero's  drunken  hours;  nor  has  he 
recorded  what  to  our  modern  novelists  would  have  been  in- 
valuable, the  confessions  he  might  have  heard  from  the  crimi- 
nals who  were  wafted  with  him  over  the  Mediterranean,  in  the 
prison  ship  that  bore  him  to  Rome.  There  were  things  of 
which  Paul  says  he  thought  it  a  shame  even  to  speak.  Well 
had  it  been  for  the  purity  of  our  literature,  and  the  innocenca 
of  our  youth,  had  the  writers  of  our  age  condescended  to  learn 
wisdom  at  the  feet  of  Paul,  the  apostle  of  the  Gentiles,    Peter, 
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another  of  the  first  preacfaere  of  the  cross,  epeaka  of  sinnera 
who  had,  "  like  the  dog,  turned  to  their  own  vomit  again,  and 
like  the  bow  that  was  washed,  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire.'" 
But  the  apoetle  of  the  circumcision  never  stooped  to  picture 
the  loathsome  detail,  and  thus  in  effect  to  partake  of  the  ban- 
quet of  the  one,  and  share  the  bath  of  the  other.  Modem 
literature,  ay,  elegant  literature,  amid  all  the  vaunted  refine- 
ment of  the  nineteenth  century,  has  done  both,  in  order  to 
enlarge  our  knowledge  of  nature  and  life,  and  to  teach  ua  su- 
periority to  the  exclusiveness  of  vulgar  prejudices.  With 
such  forms  of  liberalism  the  cross  and  its  preachers  have  no 
sympathy. 

The  cross  repudiates  the  demon  pride  of  this  false  liberalism. 
In  Eden,  Satan  hut  ventured  to  promise,  "Ye  shall  be  as 
gods,"  hinting  a  distant  likeness  to  God  as  the  reward  of  sin. 
Modem  Pantheism  has  renounced  the  qualifying  terms,  laid 
aside  all  hesitation,  and  converting  the  promise  of  future  good 
into  an  assertion  of  present  privilege,  it  exclaims  audaciously, 
"  Ye  are  God."  Hence,  at  the  funeral,  a  few  years  since,  of  a 
great  metaphysician  of  Germany,*  one  of  the  leaders  of  this 
philosophy,  it  is  said  that  some  of  his  admirers  spoke  of  him 
reverently  as  a  singular  incarnation  of  God.  .But  bring  such 
dreams  of  pride  to  the  atoning  cross.  He  who  hung  there 
tasted  death  for  every  man.  And  why!  We  had  all  Binned: 
be  died  the  just  for  the  unjust ;  and  without  the  shedding  of 
blood  there  is  no  remission.  And  there  I  learn  my  desert.  In 
the  fate  of  the  second  Adam  I  read  the  character  of  the  first 
Adam,  whose  place  he  took,  and  whose  doom  he  averted.  I 
am  a  doomed  sinner,  by  nature  a  child  of  wrath.  The  taint 
of  an  endless  curse  is  on  my  soul.  The  blood  of  a  Divino 
atonement  was  necessary  to  purge  me  from  fatal  blots.  Do 
they  tell  me  of  the  innate  innocence  of  man^s  nature  t  I  point 
them  to  virtue,  perfect,  peerless,  and  divine,  as  it  was  incarnate 
in  Christ  Jesus.  But  that  excellence  was  not  welcomed  in  the 
world  it  came  to  redeem;  but  on  the  contrary,  it  seemed  to 
be  the  more  fiercely  hated,  the  more  brightly  it  shone;  and  it 
was  revealed  before  the  eyes  of  the  race  only  to  be  maligned, 
persecuted,  and  slaughtered.  At  the  cross  of  Christ  I  Team 
then,  that  I  must  come  down  into  the  dust  of  lowly  penitence, 
or  I  perish.  His  kingdom  is  for  the  poor  in  spirit;  and  his 
most  diligent  followers  are  to  confess  themselves  hut  unprofit- 
able servants.  Is  it  in  such  scenes,  and  under  the  eyes  of  such 
a  Teacher,  I  am  to  claim  equality  and  oneness  with  God  t  Ko ! 
such  thoughts,  every  where  absurdly  impious,  are  there  most 
offensively  absurd  and  most  unpardonably  impious.  And,  aa 
with  a  battle-axe,  does  the  cross  of  Christ  cleave  and  annihi- 
•  Hegel. 
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late  these  arrogant  fictions  of  that  liberalism  cherished  by  some 
who  yet  call  themselves  Christiana. 

Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gospel  meets  all  those  just 
claims  of  the  soul,  to  whioh  this  liberalism  has  addressed  its 
flatteries.  Tlie  doctrine  of  the  cross,  with  a  true  liberality, 
allows  all  national  peculiarities  not  in  themselyes  ain&l.  It 
welcomes  the  savage  and  the  slave  into  the  brotherhood  of  the 
race,  and  is  prepared,  in  the  most  degraded  and  forlorn  of  all 
the  tribes  of  the  earth,  to  eject  the  brute,  acknowledge  the 
man,  and  develop  the  saint.  It  lays  the  basis  of  a  true, 
universal.  Catholic  church; — not  the  local,  arrogant,  and 
usurping  church  of  Bome,  which,  to  make  plausible  its  poor 
claim  to  universality,  must  anathematize  the  myriads  of  the 
Greek  and  Syrian  churches,  and  all  Protestant  Christendom; 
but  that  one  church,  real  though  invisible,  which  comprises  the 
multitudes  no  man  can  number,  and  no  man  can  name — the 
Christians  of  every  land,  age,  and  sect,  that  hold  the  Head,  and 
love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity.*  The  idea  of  unity,  so 
dear  to  the  liberaliat,  the  cross  alone  truly  reveals.  It  shows  a 
unity  of  Providence  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world — a  unity 
of  piety  in  all  dispensations,  from  those  days  ere  yet  the  ark 

*  It  waa  one  or  the  gmve  oSencei  in  the  eicelleut  commentorj  of  that  devont  Jan- 
seniBt,  Father  Queane),  on  the  New  Totaineiit,  which  brought  dowa  upon  him  and 
bis  work  the  fulminationa  of  the  Tatieut  in  the  famout  Bull  Unigenitna, 


erettcal  propositiona  selected  from  bia  Bipoaition,  the  72d  and  76tb.  are  Cheae : 

sngela  of  heaveD,  and  all  the  elect  and  righteona  of  the  earth,  ai  

And  again, "  Nothing  ii  more  eipansre  than  the  churoh  of  (led,  for  all  the  elect,  and 


uid  worK  lue  luiiniJiatJDJiB  oj  lue  t  aiceau  in  me  jamoua  DUii  unigcnLiuH,  (oat  no  naa 
wronglj  deBned  the  catholicity  of  the  church.      Two  of  the  one  hundred  and  ona 
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imbracing  both  all  Ui* 

andlheMofaUtimej." 

again, "  Nothing  ii  more  eipansre  than  the  churoh  of  (led,  for  all  the  elect,  and 

le  nghteooB  of  iil  timea  make  it  np."— (dfa^n.  BnUanKut  Bom,,  Luximb.  1737, 

It  can,  we  think,  be  abown  that  this  true  irtviiibli  church,  compiiaing  the  truly 
righteoua,  the  elect  of  all  timet,  landa,  and  kindreds,  i>  (he  only  CatboUc  chureh  known 
to  the  Scriptures ;  the  onl;  Catholic  church,  of  which  Chriat  will  acknowledge 
tbs  Headship;  or  membership  in  which  ensures  aalvation.  Bomanism  could  not.  how- 
erer,  bold  her  power,  if  such  a  theor;  of  catboliciim  were  to  prevail.  The  72d  Prop. 
ia  C^eD,  Hpparentl},  from  Quesnel's  remarks  upon  Ileb.  lii.  34 :  u  is  the  76tb  from 
his  Commentary  at  the  'Xh'i2d  t,  of  Ephee.  ii.  His  obserratians  on  the  latter  pasMM, 
bj  their  beauty,  tempt  ua  to  a  longer  quotation  : — "  '  And  are  built  upon  the  touDM- 
tion  of  the  apostles  and  prophets,  Jesus  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  comer-itoiM; 
in  whom  all  the  building,  fitly  framed  together,  groweth  unto  an  holy  tempi*  in  (ho 
Lord:  in  whom  je  also  are  builded  together  for  an  habitation  of  Qod  throagh  the 
Spirit'  How  majeitic  and  how  admirable,  mj  Qod,  is  thj  church!  Hoir  worth]'  tho 
work  of  ita  Builder!  Nothing  can  be  so  auguat,  for  it  is  th;r  palace.  Nothing  lo  holy, 
for  it  is  thy  temple.     Nothing  inspire  such  rererence,  for  it  is  thine  abode.    Nothing 


ent,  for  patriarchs  and  nropheta  have  laboured  upon  it.      Nothing  i; 

'"  '" — '  --  Iti  foundation.    Nothing  ia  more  oompait  and  indiTi* 

Nothing  more  lofty,  Rir  it  lifts  itself  to  the  akiea,  a 


moTBble,  for  Christ  is  Its  foundation.    NothioK  ia  more  compact  and  indiTi^ble,  for 


into  the  rery  bosom  of  Qod.  Nothing  ia  better  in  ita  proportions,  or  bettor  in  arrange- 
ment, for  the  Holy  Spirit  is  the  architect  here.  NothiDi;  ia  more  beauteous  or  mora 
Tariegated,  for  precicus  stonea  of  all  kinda  are  built  into  it,  the  Jew  and  the  Qentile, 
those  of  all  ages  and  countries,  of  either  sex,  and  of  all  oonditiona  Sotkiiig  u  M 
erpBn«ti<,/or  all  tht  iled,  atid  ali  lie  nghttoaj  of  all  aga  matt  it  up.  Nothing  i* 
more  intiolable,  since  it  ia  a  aanctuary  consecrated  to  the  Lord.  Nothing  is  ao  diTine, 
mnce  it  is  a  liiing  structure,  in  which  the  Hoty  Ohoat  haa  hia  dwelling,  which  Ha 
Tirifies— which  He  aanctifiea.  There  is  bat  one  Qod,  one  Christ,  one  Church.  None 
la  to  he  adored  besides  the  Gcd  whom  we  adore  in  three  Persons.  None  worships  Him 
but  as  he  loTea  Bim,  and  none  worships  and  loiea  Him  as  he  shonld,  bnC  by  (be  Spirit 
of  Jesut  Christ,  and  but  in  bia  body,  which  ia  the  church.*! 
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w&B  launched,  to  those  of  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
when  there  shall  be  do  more  sea — a  anity  of  origin,  in  the 
common  descent  of  our  race — a  unity  of  transgression  in  our 
common  sin — a  unity  of  acoount  in  our  gathering  before  Ghrist^a 
bar,  and  a  unity  of  brotherhood  in  our  one  ransom  paid  at 
Christ's  oroBS. 

Let  but  our  hterature  be  saturated  with  this  doctrine  of  the 
oroBB,  and  it  will  conquer  all  miscalled  liberalism,  by  showing 
the  source  of  its  errors,  and  meeting  its  just  claims.  It  wiU 
set  up  the  truth,  and  require  the  renunciation  of  every  error. 
But  it  will  set  up  the  trutb  in  love;  and  there  will  be  ultimately 
one  Lord,  and  his  name  One ;  and  He  will  not  be  the  mate- 
rial and  sinful  Gk>d  of  Pantheism,  but  the  Everlasting  One, 
uncreated,  impassible,  spiritual,  sinless,  and  supreme,  distinct 
from  the  universe  he  made  and  governs — the  Creator,  and  not 
the  creature. 

6.  And  lastly,  would  we  say,  the  cross  thus  mighty  to  demo- 
lish liberalism,  has  also  equal  energy  as  the  antagonist  of  super- 
stition, which  was  spoken  of  as  the  last  of  the  evil  influences 
besetting  our  youthful  literature. 

Instead  of  forms  and  rites,  the  great  resource  of  supersti- 
tion, the  gospel  of  the  cross  requires  a  spiritual  worship,  and 
an  inward  conversion.  It  has  no  regard  for  mere  penances  and 
austerities,  as  practised  for  their  own  sake,  or  from  a  belief  in 
their  intrinsic  merit.  The  doctrine  of  self-torture,  so  dear  to 
the  saints  of  B6mish  legends,  is  unknown  to  the  gospel.  Christ 
did  not  hew  his  own  cross,  nor  was  he  his  own  scourger,  aa 
have  been  many  saints  that  shine  in  the  Papal  calendar.  In- 
stead of  that  antiquity  of  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen  centuries, 
of  which  Antichrist  vaunts  so  much,  the  cross  reveals  a  moro 
ancient  antiquity  of  eighteen  centuries;  instead  of  its  hazy 
and  dubious  traditions.  Scripture  verity;  and,  instead  of  ita 
councils  and  fathers,  and  a  long  succession  of  sinners  wearing 
tiaras,  and  claiming  names  of  blasphemy,  a  primitive  aposto- 
lic church,  and  Christ  "  for  the  chief  Apostle  and  Bishop  of 
our  profession,^  whose  priesthood  is  the  unchangeable  priest- 
hood of  Melchisedeo,  and  whose  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion.     It  acknowledges  no  religion  that  is  merely  a  reli- 

fion  of  the  senses  or  the  imagination.  The  feelings  that  stirred 
'aul  at  Athens,  as  he  stood  amid  its  altars  and  gazed  on  lines 
of  images  crowding  its  every  street,  would  have  sprung  up  as 
naturally  within  him,  had  he  stood  beneath  the  vaults  of  many 
a  cathedral,  with  its  "  dim  religious  light,"  and  rich  with  the 
trophies  of  the  pencil  and  the  chisel.  Against  the  idolatry  of 
the  material  image  of  the  cross  and  its  sculptured  burden,  as 
seen  in  the  Romish  reverence  of  the  crucifix — against  the  idol- 
atry of  the  material  emblems  of  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacra- 
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ment,  as  they  are  deified  in  the  Bomieh  doctrine  of  Transub- 
Htantiation — againat  the  popular  idol  of  all  Biomish  coantries, 
the  earthly  parent  of  our  Saviour,  the  human  and  sinful  mother, 
to  whom  they  have  tranBferred  the  mediatorial  office  of  her 
divine  and  sinless  Son, — against  all  these  aspects  of  the  wor- 
ship of  the  creature,  there  ia  no  better  remedy  than  the  faith- 
ful and  full  presentation  of  the  true  doctrine  of  Christ  and 
Him  crucified;  the  world's  Greater,  Bedeemer,  and  Lord.  As 
Christ  gave  it,  and  as  Paul  dispensed  it,  the  gospel  of  the  crosa 
is  the  grand  Iconoclast  principle  of  the  age.  And  as  of  old  it 
routed  the  gods  from  the  summit  of  shadowy  Olympus,  and  in 
later  days  drove  into  darkness  all  the  deities  of  the  Valhalla, 
so  will  it  ultimately  abolish  all  the  idols  out  of  the  earth.  And 
not  the  graven  image  only  of  wood  and  of  stone,  but  the  idola 
also  of  ffhich  Bacon  has  spoken,  the  idols  of  the  forum  and 
the  cavern,  the  prejudices  of  the  busy,  and  the  errors  of  (he 
studious. 

To  bring  out  the  great  truth  to  the  cross,  in  one  of  its  two- 
fold aspects,  as  the  principle  of  eanctification  no  less  than  of 
justification,  Froteetantism  may  learn  some  not  useless  lessons 
even  from  the  Bomish  church.  That  abnegation  of  self,  that 
deadness  to  the  world,  and  those  heroic  sacrifices,  in  which 
some  of  her  confessors  have  excelled,  have  served  to  the 
staunchest  Protestants  as  the  incentives  of  a  holy  emulation. 
Leighton  in  one  age,  and  Zinzendorf  in  another,  were  supposed 
to  have  enkindled  their  piety,  and  formed  in  part  their  reli- 
gious character,  amid  the  Jansenist  Catholics  of  France,  with 
whom  each  had  mingled.  Wesley,  in  his  admiration  of  the 
character  and  graces  of  some  of  that  communion,  and  in  hia 
endeavours  to  bring  the  light  of  their  example  before  his  own 
societiee,  by  his  publication  of  the  lives  of  Xavier,  Do  Itenti, 
and  Gregory  Lopez,  incurred  from  some  heedless  Protestants 
of  his  age  the  imputation  of  covert  Bomanism.  He  complains 
that  he  bad  thus  been  represented  by  one  of  our  own  Sten- 
netts,  as  but  a  disguised  Papist.  David  Brainerd,  too,  in 
the  earlier  years  of  his  heroic  mission,  found  himself  followed 
by  a  like  rumour,  that  he  was  but  a  concealed  Bomanist. 
W^e  do  well  to  remember  in  our  conflict  with  error,  that  a 
prevalent  worldliness  is,  in  God's  eyes,  as  great  a  practical 
heresy  as  is  the  tenet  of  justification  by  works.  And  a 
worldly  orthodoxy  in  Protestantism  will  never  avail  to  subdue 
a  devout  superstition  in  Bomanism,  because  it  is  not  in  the 
nature  of  Beelzebub  to  cast  out  Beelzebub,  as  our  Saviour  has 
told  ua. 

In  the  collision,  not  only  impending,  but  already  begun,  at 
m  many  points  of  the  foreign  missionary  field,  between  the 
Chnroh  of  Borne  and  the  churohes  of  a  purer  faith,  Gktd  is 
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making  a  merciful  proviaion  to  strip  the  churchea  of  the  Be- 
formation  of  their  remaiDing  worldlinesa  and  errors,  to  crash 
in  them  all  self-dependencQ  and  all  vain-glorjiing,  and,  nhut- 
ting  them  up  to  a  simpler  faitlj  and  a  more  heroic  ardour,  to 
nail  them  more  closely,  as  by  a  blessed  necessity,  to  his  own 
cross  as  their  one  refuge  and  exemplar.  Borne  may,  from  the 
very  amount  of  euperstition  she  brings  with  her,  find  her  mis- 
sionary labours  in  the  lands  of  Pagan  superstition  more  rapidly 
crowned  with  success  than  those  of  her  rivals,  in  the  adhesion 
of  nominal  proselytes  to  her  standard.  But  her  victories  will 
be  less  solid  and  enduring  than  the  slower  conquests  of  Pro- 
testantism. Where  resorting,  as  she  has  ever  so  often  done, 
to  worldly  intrigue,  and  calling  to  her  aid  the  arm  of  the  secu- 
lar power,  she  will  often  find  her  advantages  but  short-lived, 
from  the  original  sin  that  gave  their  first  seeming  prospe- 
rity. The  Sandwich  Islander,  for  instance,  is  not  likely  soon 
to  forget  thai  the  missionary  of  the  chair  of  St  Peter  came 
to  his  islands  with  the  cannon  of  Catholic  France  form- 
ing the  vanguard,  whilst  the  crucifix  and  the  brandy-fiask 
filled,  as  it  were,  the  two  h&iids  of  the  intrusive  missionary 
church. 

As  to  the  ultimate  influence  this  ambitious  and  versatile 
church  is  to  win  on  our  own  shores,  the  statesman  may  well 
have  his  doubts.  Kever  let  Protestatitisni,  even  in  resisting 
Borne,  be  driven  to  adopt  measures  of  proscription  and  perse* 
cution.  If  for  the  time,  here  and  in  other  lands.  Borne  may 
attempt  a  union  with  the  free  tendencies  of  the  age,  and  seelc 
to  identify  herself  with  the  cause  of  social  progress,  it  yet 
seems  but  little  likely  that  she  will  be  able  to  maintain  a  veiy 
firm  and  lasting  alliance  with  our  "  fierce  democracy.^  That 
democracy  is  bent  upon  change  and  impatient  of  control, 
whilst  this  church  proclaims  change  incompatible  with  truth, 
and  demands  control  as  necessary  to  unity.  M.  de  Tocque- 
ville  has  supposed  that  the  love  of  our  people  for  unity  will 
naturally,  and  most  powerfully,  commend  to  them  the  church 
holding  out  so  wide-spread  and  magnificent  an  exhibition  of  it. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is,  as  yet,  rife  amongst  us  a 
passion  for  independence,  and  our  institutions  generally  foster 
a  free  and  early  development  of  individual  character  which 
will  work  in  a  contrary  direction.  And  Bome,  again,  what- 
ever she  may  claim  to  be  abroad,  is  essentially  a  secular  power 
at  her  own  proper  home.  By  her  own  hearth,  she  is  an  auto- 
crat the  most  absolute.  In  her  forms  of  government  there,  in 
her  European  alliances,  and  in  wellnigh  all  the  recolleotiona 
of  her  history,  she  is  essentially  a  petrifaction  of  despotism. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  difficult,  even  for  her  ingenuity,  to  weld 
together  the  old  tyrannies  of  the  East  and  the  new  liberties  of 
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the  West.  Still,  it  ia  not  in  such  coiuiderationa  that  we 
tniat. 

The  OfaristiaD,  looking  higher  than  the  mere  statesman, 
relies  for  his  oouotry's  freedom,  aa  well  as  for  the  purity  of 
his  country's  faith,  on  the  cross'  of  Christ.  The  providence  of 
ClOd  has  abolished  here  all  reU^ous  eetablishmenis,  and  pro- 
claimed unlimited  toleration.  Piuitanism  fled  hither  for  a 
refuge.  The  hierarchies  of  the  old  world  would  gladly  find 
here  a  new  and  rich  domain.  God  has  thus  apparently  in- 
tended to  make  our  land  an  arena  for  the  unfettered  conflict 
of  the  crucifix  and  the  cross — an  open  field  for  the  contest 
between  the  idolatrous  materialism  and  the  divine  spiritualism 
of  the  doctrine  of  Christ  crucified.  If  the  American  churches 
are  but  true  to  the  gospel,  they  need  not  fear.  If  they  are  not 
true  to  it,  God  will  find  another  people  who  will  he.  Its  ulti- 
mate and  universal  triumphs  are  sure  as  the  flight  of  time. 
We  read  in  the  unerring  volume  of  Scripture,  not  the  history 
of  the  past  alone,  but  uiat  of  the  future  as  well.  Prophecy 
had  uttered  and  sealed  up,  to  the  times  of  the  end,  the  doom 
of  Bomanism  centuries  before  our  birth,  even  when  it  was  yet 
but  as  a  hidden  leaven,  working,  in  concealment  and  darkness, 
its  stealthy  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  nations.  And  while  the 
soeptre  of  the  universe  shall  continue,  as  continue  it  will,  to 
lie  in  the  hand  that  was  pierced  for  us  and  nailed  to  the  tree 
of  Golgotha — while  Christ  reigns — Antichrist  cannot.  Here 
are  our  auguries  for  our  country,  our  age,  and  our  race. 

Bring  up  all  forms  of  error,  and  we  say,  however  numerous 
and  however  venomous  the  viperous  brood,  the  heads  of  all 
are  yet  to  be  crushed  against  the  cross  of  Calvary.  Produce 
all  IJie  spiritual  diseases,  aggravated,  various,  and  loathsome, 
that  have  made  earth  one  huge  lazar-houae,  and  we  lay  our 
hand  upon  the  cross  and  say,  here  is  the  catholicon,  the  sure 
and  BufBcient  remedy  for  all  the  countless  maladies  of  the 
soul.  Receive,  love,  difiuse,  and  exemplify  that  doctrine;  and 
every  error  is  subverted,  and  every  truth  is  ultimately  estab- 
lished. 

"  Ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth,"  said  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity to  his  disciples.  They  were  the  conservators  of  the 
world  s  knowledge,  virtue,  freedom,  and  peace.  In  the  church 
was  to  be  found  the  quickening  and  recuperative  energy  that 
was  to  stay  each  moral  plague  of  society,  and  preserve  its 
masses  from  a  universal  corruption,  which  would  else  allow 
them  to  settle  down  into  an  utter  and  putrid  deliquescence  of 
the  social  elements.  The  followers  of  Christ  were  thus  con- 
servative, not  from  their  talents,  but  from  their  principles — • 
not  by  their  personal  endowments  or  worldly  rank,  so  much  as 
by  their  relations  to  the  gospel  and  God,  sending  up  their 
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intercessioDB  to  beaven,  and  holding  up  the  light  of  their  ex- 
ample and  their  testimony  before  man,  advocates  with  one 
world  and  patterns  to  another.  Their  faith  was  then  the 
principle  of  their  spiritual  vitality,  and  that  faith  centered  in 
the  atoning  and  availing  sacrifice  of  the  cross,  as  its  sole  trast 
and  its  highest  model.  In  our  examination,  therefore,  of 
literature  and  its  dependence  upon  the  cross,  we  haye  been  but 
appropriating  to  a  narrower  field  what  our  Saviour  said  of  the 
wide  circuit  of  the  world.  We  say  of  its  literature  what  He 
said  in  the  broadest  sense  of  all  its  interests.  And  if  any 
should  deem  our  claims  of  the  literary  power  of  the  gospel 
unwarranted  or  exaggerated,  their  accusatioD,  it  will  be  seen, 
rebounds  from  us  as  a  reproach  on  the  wisdom  of  Him  who 
"  spake  as  never  man  epake." 

We  might  glance  at  the  efiects  upon  the  interests  of  litera- 
ture, of  the  resurrection  of  the  true  doctrine  of  the  cross  at 
the  era  of  the  Keformation,  We  might  look  to  the  splendid 
and  varied  literary  results  of  the  revival  of  this  doctrine  among 
the  Jansenists  of  France,  when  the  literature  of  the  nation, 
in  lo^c  and  in  style,  in  sobriety  and  manly  vigour  of  thought, 
as  well  as  in  purity  of  moral  and  religious  character,  was  so 
rapidly  advanced  by  the  devout  Port  Hoyalists* — when  Tille- 
mont  produced  the  erudite,  candid,  and  accurate  history  that 
received  the  praises  of  Gibbon ;  when  Nicole  wrote  so  beauti- 
fully on  Christian  morals,  Le  Maistre  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
French  bar,  De  Saci  furnished  to  the  nation  what  remains  yet 
their  best  version  of  the  Bible, -|-  Lancelot  aided  by  his  gram- 
1  ia  assert,  that  this  mass  of  men  of  high  intellect,  and 

Dnasiuiea  mans,  gave  rise  u  it  new  tone  of  ezpreBSJOD  and  a  new  method  of  com- 
municating ideal,  had  a  most  lemarkable  iaSnence  on  the  nhole  form  and  churai;ter 
of  the  literatnre  of  Jfrance,  and  hence  of  Barope;  and  tliBt  the  titenrj  cplendoar  of 
the  tofi  of  Loais  XIV.  maj  be  in  part  aicribed  to  the  lociet;  at  Port  Boifal." — RaitkeU 
Siitory  ofihePapei,  vol.  iL  p.  20S. 


Shsh  scholar,  James  St«ph«n,  Esq.,  the  naphew,  we  believe,  of  Wilbsr* 
ritliant  article  upon  the  Fort  Itoyalists,  coutribnted*  to  the  BdiiAwrgh 
Remea  in  the  jear  1841,  baa  pronounced  this  glowing  eulog;  on  the  rersioD  of  Ds 


Snci:— "  In  those  hours  De  Saci  executed,  and  his  friend  transcribed,  tb 
of  the  EI0I7  Scriptores  which  to  this  moment  ii  regarded  in  France  as  me  most  per- 
fect Tersion  in  their  owl^r  in  any  other  modem  tongue.  While  yet  under  the  chari^e 
of  8tC;raQ,  the  atnd;  of  the  divine  oracles  was  the  ceaseless  tasli  of  De  Saoi.  In 
mature  life  it  had  been  his  continual  delight;  in  the  absence  of  eierr  other  lolace,  it 
poBscsaed  his  mind  with  all  the  energy  of  a  master  passion.  Of  the  ten  thouBind 
chords  which  there  blend  together  in  harmony,  there  waa  not  one  which  did  not 
awaken  a  responsive  note  in  the  heart  of  the  aged  prisoner.  In  a  critical  knowledge 
Of  the  sscred  teit,  he  may  haie  had  many  Buperiora,  but  not  in  that  exquisite  sensi- 
bility to  the  grandear,  the  pathos,  the  superhuman  wisdom,  and  the  awful  purity  of 
the  divine  original,  without  which  none  can  truly  apprehend,  or  accurate!;  render 

into  another  iiliam,  the  Mnse  of  the  inspired  writers Protestants  may  vrith 

justice  except  to  many  a  pasai^  of  De  8aci"s  translation;  but  they  will,  we  fear, 
•earch  their  own  libraries  in  vain  for  any  where  the  author's  unhesitating  at 

of  the  real  sense  of  controverted  words  permitshis  stylo  t    "  

of  constraint,  and  an  equal  warmth  and  glow  of  d' 
more  versed  in  the  text  ar^ ' '  ■'■-  "— - 

Sacrifice  and  Priesthood  of  Christ  (Lond.  18^},  he  remark!  upon  the  adTantage  ~tk 
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mars  the  progrean  of  olaBflical  science,  Pascal  in  bo  maay  walks 
didplayed  such  rare  and  varied  excellence,  while  Amauld  thun- 
dered as  the  doiigfatieBt  theologian  of  the  schools — when 
Bacine,  the  pupil  of  the  eominunity,  became  the  most  finished 
of  French  poets,  Boileau,  their  friend,  the  moat  perfect  and 
most  pure  of  French  satirists,  and  Madame  de  Sevigne,  their 
admirer,  the  mostgraceful  and  simple  of  French  lettm^writers. 
The  cross  of  Christ  thoroughly  appreciated  and  ardently 
loved,  is  an  adequate  remedy  for  aH  the  evils  of  the  world,  ana 
neceBsarily,  therefore,  for  all  the  evils  of  the  world's  literature. 
It  contains  the  only  elements  which  can  counteract  all  the 

Eerils  we  have  described,  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  human 
eart,  and  correct  the  wanderings  of  the  human  reason,  and 
thus  remedy  the  evils,  be  they  literary  or  political,  of  society, 
by  supplying  those  wants  of  our  nature  out  of  which  these 
evils  have  sprung,' and  by  restraining  tho  excesses  to  which 
these  wants  lead.  As  to  the  casuistry  and  superstition,  the 
fanaticism  and  persecntion,  that  have  sometimes  abused  the 
name  of  the  cross  for  their  shelter,  we  can  only  say  that  the 
doctrine  is  no  more  chargeable  with  these  its  perversions,  than 
is  the  dread  name  of  God  responsible  for  all  the  fearful  pro- 
fanation made  of  it,  when  it  is  used  as  an  oath  to  give  sting 
to  a  jest,  or  to  add  venom  to  a  curse. 

But  some  feel,  and  others  have  intimated,  that  the  cross  of 
Christ  has  been  tried,  and  has  failed.  The  church  has  tried 
substitutes  for  it  indeed,  and  these  have  ever  failed.  But  the 
cross  itself  has  not  yet  been  tried  by  the  church  continuously 
and  fully.  Protestantism  even  hifs  talked  too  much  of  it  as 
justifying  the  sinner,  but  shrunk  from  it  as  sanctifying  him. 
As  to  its  failures,  when  really  tried,  they  have  never  been 
more  than  apparent.  In  the  hurry  and  cry  of  the  conSict,  the 
voice  of  evil  is  louder  than  that  of  good.  When  most  seeming 
to  fail,  the  cross  is  but  like  its  Founder,  when,  amid  the  grow- 
ing darkness  of  his  last  agony,  the  dragon  seemed  writhed 
around  him,  and  the  fatal  sting  of  death  was  transfixing  him. 
For  a  time  the  race  of  mankind  might  seem  to  have  lost  their 

itudjiiiE  »  difficult  pMWge  witli  tlie  eoninltatlon  of  TRrlooa  traniUton — "  Etbii  tren» 
litkmg  irbich  ma;  as  >  whole  be  interior,  will  often  exhibit  inatancei  of  iDCceisfiil 
apmaiDn,  in  tingle  vmdt  end  cl&ueet,  moet  rtmBrkabl;  bringing  out  the  beaut;  end 
eennine  farce  of  l)ie  original.  Among  the  modem  Teiiiona,  I  beg  lears  to  point  out 
ibc  eiliaordmar;  excellence,  particuiut;  in  the  New  Teitameat,  botli  u  to  fidelit; 
of  lenthnent,  and  felicity  of  eipreiaioi),  which  diatinguiahes  the  French  translation  of 
luac  le  MaiBtie  de  Sac;,  one  of  the  illaitriona  locIetT  of  Port  Royal,  and  a  noble 
mfforer  for  truth  and  conscience."— (Pp.  273,  274.)  The  chief  defect)  of  the  work 
grew  out  of  ifa  being  founded  on  the  Vulgate,  and  Its  being  frequently  rather  a  beau- 
tiful paraphraie,  than  a  literal  version.  It  is,  like  the  Pilgrims  Progreis  o(  Btinjan, 
tbe  Letters  of  the  Marion  Martyrs  in  England,  the  Letters  of  the  excellent  Samuel 
Rutherford,  the    Latin    Psalms  of  Buchanan,  and  Bome  of  the  religi "-  "' 
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Redeemer,  and  the  gates  of  Hope,  as  they  swnng  slowly  back, 
appeared  about  to  close  for  ever  upon  a  sinking  world.  But 
when  that  darlcDeas  was  past,  and  the  field  of  battle  was  again 
seen,  it  was  the  dragon  that  lay  outstretched  and  stiffened, 
with  bruised  head — all  feeble  and  still,  in  the  shadow  of  that 
silent  cross;  while  radiant  in  the  distance  were  the  open  por- 
tals of  heaven,  and  earth  lay  bathed  in  the  lustrous  dawn  of  a 
new  Hope. 


And  when  some  forty  days  have  passed,  there  is  seen  in  the 
glittering  air  over  the  summit  of  Olivet,  the  form  of  the  un- 
.  harmed  and  ascending  Redeemer.  As  victor  over  death  and 
hell,  he  is  leading  captivit.y  captive,  returning  to  his  proper 
and  native  glory,  and  going  before  to  prepare  a  royal  mansion 
and  a  crown  of  righteousness  for  all  his  cross-bearing  followers. 
Thus  waa  seeming  failure  the  secret  and  the  forerunner  of  real 
victory.  So  has  it  since  been.  The  days  of  the  French  revo- 
lution, when  infidelity  was  ready  to  triumph,  ushered  in  the 
era  of  foreign  missions,  when  Satan's  oldest  seats  underwent  a 
new  invasion.  So  will  it  continue  to  be.  Every  conflict,  sore 
and  long  though  it  may  be,  will  but  add  to  the  trophies  of  the 
Bedeemer's  cross,  till  around  it  cluster,  as  votive  offerings,  the 
wreaths  of  every  science  and  the  palms  of  every  art— and  that 
instrument  of  shame  and  anguish  be  hailed  as  the  hinge  of  the 
world's  history  and  destiny,  the  theme  of- all  our  study,  and 
the  central  sun  of  all  our  hopes,  the  sanction  to  the  universe 
of  all  God's  laws,  and  the  seal  to  all  the  elect  of  our  race  of 
an  endless  redemption  from  the  belief,  power,  and  practice  of 
all  evil.  In  the  coming  years  of  the  world's  history,  the  pre- 
saging eye  may  look  forward  to  the  fierce  clash  of  opiiiioas, 
the  tumult  of  parties,  and  the  collision  of  empires.  But  when 
the  waters  are  out,  and  one  barrier  after  another  is  over- 
whelmed, and  one  sea-mark  topples  and  disappears  after  an- 
other beneath  the  engulfing  Bood,  God  is  but  overturning  what 
man  has  built.  The  foundation  of  his  own  hand  will  remain 
unshaken.  The  fioods  of  the  people  cannot  submerge  it;  the 
gates  of  hell  cannot  prevail  against  its  quiet  might. 

We  feel  that  we  need  your  forgiveness  for  the  length  to 
which  we  have  pursued  this  topic.  But  the  subject,  in  its 
earlier  portion  at  least,  was  a  complex  one;  on  the  latter  poi^ 
tion  of  it,  if  any  where,  the  Christian  loves  to  linger;  and 
dwelling,  as  we  had  been  compelled  to  do,  on  the  gloomier 
side  of  the  picture,  we  may  now  be  pardoned,  if  the  eye  loves 
to  rest  on  that  light  from  heaven,  and  those  radiant  and  oelea- 
*  Montgoiaer;, 
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tial  omens,  that  descend  upon  this  darkneaa  from  the  croaa  of 
our  Lord. 

And  now,  in  conclasion,  will  you  allow,  gentlemen,  the 
stranger,  as  ho  is  to  most  of  you,  who  addresses  you,  to  appeal 
to  you  OB  students!  Your  studies  have  taught  you  how  the 
beet  interests  of  the  nation  are  bound  up  with  those  of  learn- 
ing; and  we  have  endeavoured  at  this  time  to  revive  a  lesson 
your  respected  and  beloved  instructors  have  often  enforced, 
that  the  mterests  of  learning  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the 
gospel,  and  that  there  only  is  found  a  knowledge  which  to 
have  learned,  will  form  the  best  preparation  for  rightly  im- 
proving all  other  knowledge; — which,  not  to  have  learned,  will 
render  all  other  learning  finally  nugatory  to  its  possessor. 

Amid  the  various  and  multiform  evils  that  threaten  our 
literature,  the  cross  of  Christ  is  the  one  conservative  principle, 
and  it  needs  but  to  be  fully  presented  to  prove  ever  the  suffi- 
cient remedy.  We  entreat  you,  then,  for  yourselves,  to  view 
habitually  this  cross  in  either  of  its  aspects,  as  revealing  the 
way  of  the  sinner''8  justification,  and  as  showing  the  process  of 
the  believer's  sanctifioation. 

Look  to  it  as  your  talvation.  You  need  to  be  transformed 
by  its  holy  influences.  There  learn  the  love  of  God,  as  poetry 
cannot  paint  it — the  wisdom  of  God,  as  philosophy  in  her 
boldest  fiighte  never  surmised  it — the  holiness  of  tiod,  as  not 
even  Sinai  proclaimed  it.  Receive  this  crucified  Christ  aa 
your  Saviour.  Say,  as  you  raise  your  eyes  to  this  throne  of 
suffering  mercy,  in  the  language  of  that  old  monkish  verse 
from  the  Dies  Ine,  which  Johnson,  stern  as  was  his  rugged 
Dature,  oould  never  repeat  without  bursting  into  a  flood  of 
tears — 

It  me  Bedisti  lusua. 


TftDtm  t&bor  HOD  sit  casRU  I "  * 
Again,  many  or  most  of  you  look  to  be  preachers  of  this 
gospel.  Be  the  cross  your  themt.  Christ,  as  there  lifted  up, 
will  draw  all  men  unto  him.  Do  not  yield  blindly  to  the  rage 
for  novelty.  There  are  those  who  cannot  be  satisfied  with  any 
thing  as  old  as  the  gospel,  and  as  unchangeable  as  Christ. 
Like  the  Israelites,  they  loathe  even  manna,  when  made  their 

*  "  Weirilj  for  me  thoo  Mugbteat, 

On  the  CTMS  mj  nal  thoa  boiq^tot, 
Lo«e  nob  kll  for  whicli  thou  inoiighteit.'' 
It  ii  to  Hm  ^ot^  tbM  ve  a»«  thit  tnecdotc  of  Johnioii.  "  Wken  h«  would  trj 
to  repeat  th*  ealebnted  PTi)4a  JStttenailita  pro  Morlnu,  u  it  ta  oaUed,  b^imuDp 
Diit  Ira,  dUi  ilta,  bt  ooaidDtrer  p»a  the  BtMin  ending  thus,  TaiiiM  (otor  nan  Ml 
COBW,  trithont  bnntbig  into  a,  flood  of  tun ;  wbieb  KoriUlit  j  I  UMd  to  quote  a^nrt 
bim  nhon  he  would  inTcioh  isainit  dsratioiwl  pD«ti7>  uul  prot«ai  that  all  raigiaiii 
Ttnn  were  coid  and  feeble,  wd  nnirorthj  the  aubjeot"— CwforV  BtnttO,  London 
1839,  ml  ix.  p.  78. 
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daily  bread.  Bemember,  this  appetite  for  change  is  not  to  be 
cured  by  indulging  it,  and  is  itself  a  symptom  of  moral  disease. 
With  all  skill  used  in  varying  the  mode  of  its  presentation, 
Btill  let  your  theme  be  one ;  and  shrink  not  from  the  eenBurea 
of  those  who  demand  something  newer  than  the  truth,  and 
better  than  Jesus  GbriEt,  "  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  for 
ever,"  And  the  more  the  school  or  the  press  may  eject  thia 
doctrine,  but  the  more  let  the  pulpit  insist  upon,  reiterate,  and 
thunder  it  forth,  in  all  the  tongues  of  the  earth.  For  it  is  to 
you  a  surer  pledge  of  success,  than  that  imaged  cross  which  Gon- 
etantine  put  into  the  labarum  of  the  empire  was  of  victory  to 
the  imperial  hosts,  whom  it  so  often  guided  to  conquest.  Do 
not  crucify  ,that  Lord  "  afresh"  by  your  sins.  Nor  trust  in  your 
office  and  work  as  preserving  you  from  these.  See  in  Paul 
the  distress  an  apostle  felt,  lest  having  preached  to  others  he 
himself  should  prove  a  cast-away.  The  anxieties  of  such  a 
hero  and  martyr  lest  he  should  turn  and  perish,  may  well 
arouse  you  to  a  salutary  self-distrust.  The  pulsations  of  that 
mighty  heart,  in  its  strong  apprehensions,  are  even  now  to  be 
folt,  as  after  the  lapse  of  centuries  it  seems  yet  to  throb  and 
heave  under  the  pages  of  the  epistles.  Value  not  any  profes- 
sional learning  apart  from  an  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
cross  of  Christ.  Eemember  that  the  man  mighty  in  prayer, 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  knows,  as  a  preacher,  but 
the  Scriptures  in  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  may  take  his  place, 
as  a  theologian  and  a  pastor,  far  above  you  with  all  your  know- 
ledge of  criticism  and  languages,  if  you  rely  on  that  learning, 
and  neglect  to  cultivate  piety.  The  true  exegesis  of  the  Scrip- 
tures is,  after  all,  that  put  upon  them  by  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
first  indited  them,  as  He  unfolds  them  to  the  prayerful  student ; 
and  he  who  puts  himself,  with  few  earthly  helps,  under  that 
teaching,  will  proBt  more  than  the  man  who  with  all  earthly 
helps  neglects  that  teaching.  Steep  then  all  your  attainments 
in  prayer.  And  never  ao  far  forget  your  obligations  to  true 
learning,  and  your  vows  to  Christ,  as  to  speak  or  think  lightly 
of  the  devout,  though  less  learned  student  of  the  Scriptures, 
who  bears  meekly,  and  commends  earnestly,  that  cross  it  is 
your  business  and  his,  in  common,  to  exemplify  and  extol  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Lastly,  let  that  cross  be  yo\a:  pattern.  Let  Christ  and  him 
crucified  be  not  a  mere  phrase  or  profession,  but  a  living 
reality.  That  sacrifice  on  the  cross  was  the  embodiment  of  all 
true  glory,  and  the  concentration  of  all  moral  excellence.  Be 
prepared  to  suffer  in  the  school  of  Christ.  "  If  we  suffer,  we 
shall  also  reign  with  him."  Such  is  the  law  of  success  in  the 
world  of  mind  and  of  eternity.  Learn  the  mute  energy  of 
meekness  daring  to  suffer,  persisting  to  love,  and  scorning  to 
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compIaiD,  as  illustrated  in  Christ  dying  for  his  marderera,  and 
proffering  to  the  world  a  reoonciliatioii  bought  by  his  own 
blood  for  those  who  had  shed  that  blood,  and  extending  to  his 
embittered  foea  pardon,  which  their  sins  alone  had  made  ae- 
c^sarf,  and  which  hie  unparalleled  compassion  alone  made 
possible.  Remember  that  your  rest,  and  your  reward,  and 
your  record,  ai-e  not  here,  as  His  were  not  here.  It  wa«  not  that 
you  might  seek  a  snug  parish  and  a  fat  salary,  that  the  Master 
enlisted  you— not  that  you  might  gather  round  you  the  flat- 
teries, and  become  the  idol  of  an  attached  church  and  an 
admiring  congregation.  You  were  bought  by  the  agonies 
and  shame  of  Calvary  for  a  sterner  task.  You  are  not  oar- 
pet-knights,  come  out  to  shiver  a  lance  in  sport — the  actors  in 
some  gay  tournament,  where  "  ladies'  eyes  rain  influence.^ 
Your  work  is  a  sad  reality  in  a  world  of  sin  and  wo,  where 
you  are  called  to  a  continuous  and  perilous  onset,  flghting 
against  principalities  and  powers,  and  spiritual  wickedness  in 
high  places;  and  the  field  around  you  is  strewn  with  many  a 
memorial  of  defeated  hope,  of  successful  temptation,  and  exult- 
ing wickedness.  You  will  not  then  content  yourself  with  a 
mere  decorous,  dozing,  and  perfunctory  discharge  of  your 
weekly  task-work  in  the  pulpit.  You  are  a  man  of  the  cross 
— it  will  be  your  aim  to  train  up  the  churches  to  the  same 
standard  and  in  the  same  spirit.  They  will  learn  that  the 
charity  of  the  cross  is  one  seeking  rather  to  eni'ich  others,  than 
to  hoard  for  itself.  When  the  churches  are  more  thoroughly 
pervaded  by  this  spirit,  there  will  be  no  longer  a  lack  of  funds  or 
of  labourers  for  our  foreign  missions;  nor  will  the  nations  rush 
by  myriads  into  hell,  whilst  the  church  is  grudgingly  telling 
out  her  few  dollars  for  the  work  of  evangelization,  and  calcu- 
lating how  much  money  may  be  saved  from  the  expense  of  the 
world's  salvation— not  economizing  /or  the  cross,  so  much  aa 
economizing  _/rowi  its  demands.  You  will  remind  the  churches 
that  they  were  enlisted  beneath  the  gory  cross,  the  badge  of 
the  Master's  anguish  and  shame,  that,  as  far  as  man  is  con- 
cerned, they  might  rather  give  than  receive;— that  no  vulgar 
pongs  bought  their  peace;  and  it  was  no  easy  task  for  their 
Lord  to  purchase  for  them  their  hope  of  heaven.  If  impelled 
and  permitted  yourselves  to  go  forth  to  the  heathen,  you  will 
look  to  Golgotha,  and  find  there  motives,  whose  impulsive 
power  is  nover  spent,  and  an  example,  whose  self-sacrificing 
benevolence  can  nover  be  rivalled.  It  is  one  of  the  traditions 
of  the  age  of  chivalry,  that  a  Scottish  king,  when  dying,  be- 
queathed his  heart  to  the  most  trusted  and  beloved  of  his 
nobles,  to  be  carried  to  Palestine.  Enclosing  the  precious  de- 
posit in  a  golden  case,  and  Buspending  it  from  his  neck,  the 
knight  went  out  with  his  companions.   He  found  himself,  when 
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on  hie  way  to  Syria,  hard  pressed  in  battle  by  the  Moots  of 
Spain.  To  animate  himself  to  supernatural  eflorta  as  it  were, 
that  he  might  break  through  his  thronging  foes,  he  snatched 
the  charge  entrusted  to  him  from  his  neck,  and  Singing  it  intc 
the  midst  of  his  enemies,  exclaimed,  "  Forth,  heart  of  Bmi^, 
M  thou  was' wont,  and  Douglas  will  follow  thee  or  die;"  and 
so  he  perished  in  the  endeavour  to  reclaim  it  from  the  tramp* 
ling  feet  of  the  infidels,  and  force  his  own  way  out.  Even  such 
wiU  you  feel  your  own  position  to  be  when  enoountering  the 
hosts  of  heathenism.  Your  Master's  heart  has  Sung  itself  ia 
advance  of  your  steps.  In  the  rushing  crowds  that  withstand 
you,  there  is  not  one  whom  that  heart  has  not  oared  for  and 
pitied,  however  hostile  and  debased — unlovely  and  vile.  It  ia 
your  business  to  follow  the  leadings  of  His  heart,  to  pluck  it, 
as  it  were,  from  beneath  the  feet  of  those  who,  in  ignorance 
and  enmity,  would  tread  it  into  the  dust.  From  the  cross,  aa 
from  a  lofty  eminence,  it  has  cast  itself  abroad  among  these 
*'  armies  of  the  aliens."  And  not,  like  Douglas,  is  it  yours  to 
follow  it  and  die;  you  follow  it  and  live.  You  follow  it,  and 
the  heathen  live.  And  whether  your  post  be  at  home  or  abroad, 
among  the  destitution  of  the  West,  or  that  of  the  ancient  East, 
whenever  glory,  ease,  or  wealth  may  seek  to  lure  you  aside 
from  your  work,  look  to  that  cross,  and  remember  Him  who 
hung  there  in  agony  for  your  sins.  Let  the  look  which  broke 
Peter's  heart  check  your  first  infirmity  of  purpose,  recall  each 
wandering  thought,  and  rally  anew  all  the  powers  of  your 
fainting  spirit.  Be  Paul's  determination  yours — "  God  for- 
bid THAT  I  SnoULD  GLORY  BATE  IN  THE  CROSS  OF  OUR  LORD 

jESua  Christ,  by  which*  the  world  is  crdcified  unto  me^ 

AND  I  UNTO  THE  WORLD." 

May  we  all  believe  in,  and  bear  that  cross  here,  that  it  may 
bear  us  up  in  the  day  of  the  world's  doom ! 


Art.  Il.—Leitre  de  DSmiuion  i  la  Faeulti  de  t'EeoU  de  TUo- 
logie  de  Geneve.  Par  Ed,  Scheber,  Professeur  de  I'Exe- 
gese,  &o.     Gen^e,  1849. 

^  An  old  error  often  disguises  itself  under  a  new  name."-f- 
There  is  something  so  attractive  in  the  sheen  of  novelty,  some- 
thing so  fiattering  to  human  pride  in  the  idea  of  progress,  that 
"  ye  shall  be  as  gods  inoioiw^"  is  still  the  gilding  of  the  bait. 
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whether  it  be  addressed  to  senae  or  reason.  The  pithy  obaer- 
vatioD  we  have  quoted  above  may  be  supported  by  examples 
from  every  century  of  church  history,  and  from  none  more 
copiously  than  our  own.  Certain  "  old  errors"  which  havs 
worn  out  not  a  few  suits  of  phrafifiology  in  the  course  of  the 
last  eighteen  centuries,  have  of  late  appeared  in  new  attire, 
complete,  cut  after  the  latest  fashion;  and  with  the  help  of 
rouge  and  patches,  and  other  rejuvenating  appliances,  are  seek- 
ing to  palm  themselves  off  as  the  youngest-bom  of  Truth.  A 
searching  glanoe,  however,  quickly  detects  through  all  their 
6nery  and  affectations  the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  the  deep  soars 
of  repeated  refutations,  received  at  the  nands  of  those  who  in 
old  time  were  "  valiant  for  truth." 

The  fact  and  the  nature  of  Professor  Scherer's  aberration 
from  the  ancient  faith  of  the  church  on  the  subject  of  inspira- 
tion, and  his  consequent  retirement  from  the  Faculty  of  the 
New  Theological  School  of  Geneva,  are  already  widely  familiar 
to  the  religious  public  of  this  country.  His  theory  is  well  charao- 
terised  by  M.  Merle  D'Aubign^  as  the  "  myelico-rationalistic.^* 
The  Spirit  apart  from  the  Word,  instead  of  the  Spirit  in  and  by 
the  Word;  an  individual,  intuitional,  subjective  revelation  and 
inspiration  (as  far  as  there  is  any),  instead  of  a  Scripture  in- 
spired of  God,  and  opened  up  to  believers  by  the  illumination 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,— this  may  he  taken  as  a  brief  description 
of  the  views  of  Professor  Sch^rer,  as  distinguished  from  the 
general  faith  of  Christians. 

It  is  not  a  little  enrprising  that  Professor  Seh^rer  should 
advance  this  theory  as  a  novelty.  Yet  he  does  so,  in  terms 
which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  either  modest  or  reverential. 
"  The  Christian  life,  tne  gospel  ministry,  theology — all  will 
assume  a  new  aspect  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  which  I 
announce,  (it  is  indeed  a  revolution),  because  every  thing  has 
been  falsified  by  the  dominion  of  the  letter  and  of  authority.^ 
"  La  vie  Chr^tienne,  le  ministdre  ^vangelique,  la  th^ologie — 
tout  changera  de  face  k  la  suite  de  la  revolution  que  ce  signale 
(c'est  bien  une  revolution),  parceque  tout  a  et4  fauss^  par  le 
regno  de  la  lettre  et  de  I'autorite.™  Exegesis,  dogmatics,  mo- 
rality, evangelization,  are  each  and  all  to  assume  new  liberty 
and  energy.  The  Bible  is  "  no  longer  to  be  an  authority,  but 
a  treasure."  We  are  to  "  exchange  the  letter  of  a  code  for  the 
living  products  of  apostolic  individuality,"  "an  authority  for  a 
history,"  *'  a  cabalistic  ventriloquism ! !  for  the  noble  accent  of 
the  human  voice."  "  A  precious  truth  which  Quakerism  has 
long  monopolized,"  (que  le  QuEequerisme  a  longtemps  repre- 
sentait  seul)  is  to  be  replaced  in  just  estimation.  It  is  not 
without  hesitation  that  we  quote  the  following  prediction:  "The 

*  DiMonii  ds  I'Ounrtuia  a  I'AHemblie  Gen.  de  !>  800.  £t.  da  Qenive.  ISfiO. 
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Holy  Spirit,  in  consequeDce  of  this  emancipation,  (a  la  suite  de 
cette  aflranchissemeDt)  will  resume  the  place  which  beloDgs  to 
him  in  the  life  of  the  church  and  of  believers.^  This  may  be 
taken  aa  a  specimen  of  the  honour  which  is  to  accrue  to  the 
adorable  Sanetifiet  of  the  church  of  God  from  a  system  which 
magnifies  Him  above  and  aside  from  his  owe  Word.  "The  theo- 
logical baggage,"  (thus  Professor  Scherer  denominates  "  the 
literal  system")  "which  now  retards  the  onward  march  of  Chris- 
tianity," is  to  be  left  behind,  {But  what  if  the  artillery,  pro- 
visions, and  munitions  of  war  should  be  found  to  to  be  included 
in  this  "  baggage,"  and  left  behind  along  with  it!)  But  there 
is  one  more  "  gain"  which  we  must  not  omit  to  notice.  "  The 
minister  of  your  gospel,"  says  M.  Soberer,  "  must  necessarily 
be  a  learned  man,  a  thing  which  seems  to  me  mODStrous.  The 
simple  believer  cannot  preach  the  evangelical  doctrine  such  as 
you  understand  it,  he  cannot  labour  for  the  advancement  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  as  you  conceive  of  it,  without  the  under- 
taking supposing  on  his  part  the  determination  of  the  most 
difficult  questions  of  theology."  "  Preaching,"  therefore, 
"  would,  in  particular,  gain  much,  it  would  gain  every  thing  by 
the  change  proposed."  Happy  period  about  to  dawn  upon  the 
church!  No  more  need  of  the  long  and  tiresome  process  of 
"  reading  and  doctrine ;"  "  the  flesh"  need  no  longer  suffer  the 
"  weariness"  of  "much  study;"  no  more  danger  of  "  laying 
hands  suddenly"  on  candidates  for  the  ministry;  no  objection 
whatever  to  a  "  bishop"  being  "  a  novice!"  Here,  certainly,  is 
Tiew  light,  and  enough  of  it.  Few  discoverers  of  "  new  truth" 
have  ventured  to  promise  so  long  and  brilliant  a  list  of  results. 
"  The  Bible  no  longer  to  be  an  authority;  no  farther  need  of  a 
learned  ministry;  the  Christian  army  to  march  on  without  its 
baggage;  Quakerism  to  be  the  germ  of  a  new  expansion  of 
Christianity."  Such  are  to  be  the  "  suites"  of  the  "  affran* 
ohissement,"  the  "  revolution,"  the  "  marche  en  evant"  .signal- 
ized by  Professor  Scherer! 

About  three  hundred  years  ago,  Castellio  advaaoed  snbstan- 
tially  the  same  views  at  Geneva>,  with  much  the  same  preten* 
sions.  "  The  Spirit,"  said  he,  "  will  eclipse  the  light  of  the 
Scripture,  as  the  sun  eclipses  the  light  of  a  candle.'"  But  Cal- 
vin dryly  and  good-naturedly  observed  that "  there  was  nothing 
in  all  these  so-called  discoveries  that  was  not  known  and  more 
than  known  a  iiery  long  while  before  he  viai  iom."*  Th6  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Professor  Scherer.  Hie  theory  is  nothing 
more  than  an  "  old  error,"  decked  off  from  the  Beligions^hilo- 
eophie  of  Schleiermacher,  with  a  "  new  dress," 

Other  new  tuits  have,  if  we  rightly  judge,  been  furnished 

from  the  same  extensive  warehouse.     Mr  Moreirs  theory  is  of 

■  Merle  D'Aabigni,  Disc.  d'Our. 
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the  same  stuff  and  the  same  fafibton,  and  we  doubt  not  of  tbe 
same  maDufacture.  But  the  latter,  by  plunging  into  the  fog  of 
metaphysics,  h&a  eluded  any  other  than  a  psychological  discus- 
sion, while  M.  Soberer,  by  betaking  himself  to  the  high  and 
open  ground  of  hietory,  with  a  boldness  unhappily  not  justified 
either  by  his  own  strength  or  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  has 
laid  himself  open  to  speedy  and  easy  refutatiou. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  Professor  Soberer  has  distinctly 
taken  the  position  and  put  on  the  armour  of  inHdelity.  The 
arguments  which  he  urges  against  inspiration  are  substantially 
those  which  have  formed  the  common  stock  of  infidels  from 
Porphyry  down  to  Strauss.  They  are  almost  identical  with 
those  which  Irenseus  states  and  repels  from  Valentiuus  and 
Marcion.*  So  little  addition  has  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
*'  progress  of  science^  made  to  the  materiel  of  infidelity!  So 
true  ia  it  that  the  doctrine  of  inspiration  is  identical  with  Ghri»- 
tianity,  and  that  no  man  can  abandon  and  attack  it  without 
going  over  to  the  camp  and  borrowing  the  blunted  weapons  of 
the  avowed  enemies  of  the  Ohristian  faith !  So  evident,  too, 
that  this  doctrine  is  planted  on  a  rook  which  the  assaults  of 
seventeen  centuries  have  not  been  able  to  shake!  The  missilea 
which  fell  harmless  at  its  ba«e  in  the  second  century,  can  hard- 
ly be  expected  to  demolish  it  in  the  nineteenth  I 

But  let  us  hear  from  Professor  Soh^r  himself  tbe  annun- 
ciation of  the  change  of  his  opinions,  and  tbe  step  to  which 
it  determined  him. 

"  A  gradual  but  profbimd  change  has  taken  place  in  my  theological 

views.    This  change  has  induced  me  to  tender  yon myiesig- 

nadon  of  the  fimctiona  which  I  have  discharged  in  the  school  of 
Theology." 

And  here  we  feel  constrained  to  do  honour  to  tbe  manly 
frankness  and  honesty  of  Professor  Sch^rer.  He  was  elected 
a  few  vears  ago  to  the  chair  of  Esegesis  in  the  New  Theological 
School  of  CreneVa.  His  views  of  inspiration  were,  at  that  time, 
those  which  enter  into  the  very  texture  of  that  system  of  theo- 
logical opinions  which  throughout  Christendom  is  distinguished 
by  the  title  of  Evangelical,  as  appears  from  a  work  he  had  not 
long  before  published.-f  But  "  a  change,  gradual  yet  pro- 
found," has  meanwhile  taken  place  in  his  sentiments  in  relation 
to  this  fundamental  question.  He  does  not  attempt  to  conceal 
it  from  others  and  palliate  it  to  himself  by  the  use  of  ambigu- 
ous and  equivocal  phrases.  He  does  not  resort  to  quibbles  and 
pretences  of  teaching  "for  substance"  the  same  doctrines  which 
he  was  pledged  to  do.    He  does  not  convulse  the  institution  by 

•  Iten.  adT.  Haer.,  lib,  ii.  cap.  3,—"  In  accueationem  convertuntur  ipBarom  Scrip- 
hiranini,  gKOti  "  o*  nOe  haitanl,  neqiu  tint  sc  auUufitale,  et  gala  rarit  tant  dteta,  at 
quia  mm  pouU  ex  Au  iarnniri  veritai,"  &e. 

f  "  DogWtiiine  de  TEgliw  Refarme." 
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attempts  to  hold  on  to  his  positioo  and  emoluments  after  he  has 
parted  from  his  faith,  nor  subject  it  to  the  ruinoua  agitation  of 
investigations  and  processes.  He  is  conscious  of  a  change  of 
opinion.  He  frankly  avows  it,  and  explains  its  extent.  "  On 
pent  en  elfet,"  he  remarks,  "  au  moins,  jusqu'  k  nn  certain  point, 
renfermer  en  eon  sein  de  simples  doutes,  et  qui  de  nous  n^en 
renferme  quelques  nns  de  ce  genre,"  &o.  "  We  may,  indeed, 
at  least  to  a  certain  extent,  shut  up  within  our  own  bosom  mere 
doubts,  and  who  of  us  is  not  conscious  of  some  such,  held  in 
abeyance  by  a  faith  of  yet  superior  efficacy!  But  we  cannot 
tupprett  a  poiitiw  eonvtction.  Having  come  to  this,  be 
promptly  oifers  his  resignation,  which  is  as  promptly,  though 
with  every  expression  of  Christian  kindness  and  courtesy^ 
accepted.  A  proceeding  honourable  on  both  sides!  Devoatly 
do  we  say,  trameat  in  exemplum!  There  are  not  a  few  cases, 
in  which  a  like  dimisaion  would  greatly  relieve  the  consoienoe 
of  the  incumbent,  and  benefit  the  faith  and  life  of  the  church. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  a  more  flagrant  violation  of  truth 
and  uprightness,  than  for  a  man  who  has  been  set  on  one  of  tho 
high  places  of  the  church,  to  retain  it  only  to  pull  down  and 
betray  to  the  enemy  the  very  battlements  which  he  was  trusted 
to  defend.* 

Prompt  as  was  the  retirement  of  Professor  Sch^rer,  the  his- 
tory of  the  affair  proves  how  rapidly  the  leaven  spreads.  Well 
has  he  observed,  towards  the  close  of  his  letter,  "  il  est  de  la> 
nature  de  la  conviction  d'aspirer  au  pros^lytiame.^  £ven 
where  a  man  has  not  the  courage  and  honesty  to  avow  his 
opinions,  he  will  still  have  not  the  less  ambition  to  propagate 
them.  In  fact,  the  mind  of  the  teacher  mint  unconsciously 
and  inevitably  give  its  own  impression  and  hue  to  every  theory, 
every  thought,  every  fact  even,  which  enters  into  the  material 
of  his  daily  instruction.  The  stream  cannot  be  purer  than  the 
fountain  from  which  it  flows.  When  Professor  Sch^rer's  con- 
nection with  the  seminary  had  been  terminated,  it  speedily 
appeared  that  ten  out  of  twenty-nine  students  had  passed 
through  the  same  "  changement  graduel  et  profond"  with  their 
professor,  and  were  ready  with  him  to  renounce  the  doctrine 
of  an  inspired  Bible !  And  of  those  who  remained,  their  pro- 
fessors Bay,-f-  "  We  ought  not  to  conceal  from  you  that  we  re- 
gret to  tind  among  some,  notions  by  far  too  vague  on  the  fun- 
damental character  of  this  conviction ;"  and  they  express  the 
apprehension  that  a  special  "  operation  of  tho  Holy  Spirit  on 
their  hearts  can  alone  root  out  the  last  remnants  of  the  tares 
which  have  been  sown  among  them." 

*  Let  no  Dun  put  apon  out  rsnuiki  ths  IntetpntoUo  ad  inridiun.    "  Muni  toil  }■* 

nal  ypenti." 
t  Rapport  cm  I'Ec.  d«  IbM.,  p.  99. 
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If  we  may  regard  this  letter  as  a  specimea  of  Professor 
Scherer's  manner  of  treating  religioaa  subjects,  we  must  look 
upon  his  retirement  from  the  seminary  rather  as  matter  of 
congratulation  than  of  aympathy.  He  manifests  a  oertain 
hardieue  in  throwing  out  his  thoughts  on  the  most  momentooa 
Rubjects,  which  coupled,  as  we  are  told  it  is,  with  a  brilliant 
xaA  impressive  style  of  lecturing,  must  render  him  exceedingly 
dangerous  either  as  a  teacher  or  a  model  of  students  of  divi- 
nity. Seldom  have  the  opposite  poles  of  theological  opinion 
been  traversed  with  ^he  same  celerity.  In  a  letter  to  a  friend 
in  this  country  in  1849,*  M.  Merle  D'Aubign^  pronounces  hia 
young  associate  "  all  primitive  in  faith,  all  modem  in  scienoe." 
But  scarcely  was  the  ink  diy  in  which  the  excellent  President 
had  written  these  words,  when  the  announcement  of  his  *' change 
ment  graduel  mais  profond"  burst  on  his  astonished  and  afflicted 
colleagues!  "Letnoman,  therefore,  glory  in  men  !"  Suchis 
the  obvious  m<»^  of  this  "  fait  douloureux ."-f-  Let  not  the 
Church  be  too  much  elated  by  the  talentti  and  "  science^  of  her 
teachers !  Let  her  see  to  it  that  every  institution  she  founds 
stands  plumb  on  the  Book  of  Ages,  and  after  all  her  vijplanoe, 
put  her  whole  trust  in  Him  who,  amidst  all  these  deplorable 
manifestations  of  human  instability,  is  "the  same  yesterday, 
and  to-day,  and  for  ever  !" 

We  turn  to  Professor  Sch^rer  himself  for  an  Mposition  of 
the  successive  steps  by  which  he  was  conducted  to  "  a  change" 
so  great  and  "  profound,"  that  a  professor  and  an  author,  who 
had  defended  the  sacred  canon  and  the  doctrine  of  inspiration, 
now  feels  himself  compelled  to  renounce  the  one  and  to  rend 
in  pieces  and  scatter  to  the  winds  the  other : — that  one  who, 
in  a  work  published  in  1843,  holds  up  to  the  world,  "  le  typo 
immutable  et  parfait  de  T  Ecriture,"  "  la  revelation  ecrite," 
"  le  moyeu  de  connaissanoe  parfaitement  adequat  et  authen- 
tique,"  feels  called  upon  in  1849  to  denounce  the  very  doctrine 
of  inspiration  as  "  une  ventriloquie  cabal isti que,"  "  non  seule- 
ment  une  errenr  theologique,  mais  aussi  et  surtout,  un  fl^u 
pour  r  Eglise !"  ("  not  merely  a  theological  error,  but  also  and 
above  all  a  scourge  to  the  church.")  Verily,  the  bridge  that 
spans  such  an  abyss  should,  we  think,  have  presented  some- 
thing firmer  to  the  first  tread  than  appears  in  the  following 
introiductory  statement.' — 

"  The  formation  of  the  New  Testament,  that  is  to  say,  the  intr()dn«- 
tion  of  that  idea  of  inspiration  which  coostitntea  the  sacred  collection 
and  its  dignity,  appears  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  elements  of  that  Catho- 
licism nhich  was  insensibly  developed  in  the  ancient  church.  Hen 
bad  recourse  to  the  authority  of  the  Episcopate,  and  to  the  ma^c  vii- 
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tue  of  &e  sacraments,' because  the  spirit  that  animated  the  first  be- 
liererB  had  been  impaired  or  withdrawn  ;  the  object  was  to  create  an 
authority  to  substitute  an  exterior,  literal,  tangible  rule  for  the  impulse 
of  life  and  spuit,"  &c,' 

The  "  idea  of  inspiratien  introduced"  into  the  early  Christian 
Ohuroli ! — "  one  of  the  elements  of  Catholioism ! "" — '■  inseDsibly 
developed!"  &c.  These  are  remarkable  assertions,  indeed, 
from  one  whose  pursuits  must  inevitably  have  led  him  to  some 
acquaintance  wi&  the  writers  themselves  of  the  first  age  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  with  the  constant  presence  and  profound 
power  of  this  "  idea"  in  the  Jewish  mind  before  the  coming  of 
our  Lord.  Was  there  no  "  idea  of  inspiration"  in  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Church !  What  is  meant  by  the  expressions,  "  The 
Spirit  of  the  Lord  God  is  upon  me" — "  The  Lord  Qod  and  his 
Spirit  hath  sent  me" — "  Hear  the  word  at  my  mouth,  and  warn 
them  from  me" — "  Write  the  vision,  and  make  it  plain  upon 
tables" — "  Go  there  and  read  in  the  roll  which  thou  hast  writ- 
ten from  my  mouth,  the  words  of  the  Lord  in  the  ears  of  the 
people!"  M.  Seh^rer  does  not  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Old 
Testament,  He  waives  that  question  for  the  present.  "  The 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  my  views,"  he  says,  "  bears  on 
the  New  Testament,  considered  as  an  authority  in  matters  of 
religion.  As  to  the  Old  Testament,  I  leave  it  aside  for  the 
present,  in  order  to  simplify  the  question  by  reducing  it  to  its 
essential  terms."  But  when  he  asserts  the  introduction  of  the 
idea  of  inspiration  among  the  innovations  of  Catholicism  along 
with  the  authority  of  the  episcopate  and  the  magic  virtue  of 
sacraments,  he  certainly  does  dmy,  at  least  by  implication,  the 
tranamiision  of  that  idea  from  the  ancient  Hebrew  Church. 
To  him  the  idea  of  inspiration,  and  its  result  the  formation  of 
the  New  Testament,  and  the  sentiment  which  invested  it  with 
a  sacred  "  dignity,"  "  appears"  to  have  been  a  product  of  Ca- 
tholicism; one  of  those  material  and  worldlv  ideas  which  its 
"  insensible  development  evolved  in  such  rapid  succession"— 
"  a  fiction  (une  fiotion)  shedding  an  equal  colour  of  divinity 
over  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,"  and  thus  creating  s 
"  substitute  for  the  life  and  spirit"  which  animated  the  primi- 
tive Chnroh.  Observe  the  bewilderment  and  absurdity  into 
which  his  search  for  a  historical  appui  for  his  theory  has  be- 
trayed him.  He  does  not  deny  the  inspiration  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  are  told  he  admits  it.  Yet  he  never  hints  at 
the  possibility  that  this  "idea"  (the  dominant  and  plastic  idea 
*  La  farmation  dn  NoaTean  TeilKmeot,  o'eit  i  dire,  ■'introduction  de  cette  idde 
d'inipintion,  qui  conatitue  le  ncnell  ucrfi  et  ea  digiiiC6,  me  parait  gtrs  I'aa  de* 
6!eiD«D>  de  ce  Cathalicisme  qni  e'est  ineensiblemeiiC  dereloppg  dims  I'BncieDDe  Eglise. 
On  recourrdt  a  la  rnQtorilS  de  rEplBcopit  eC  i  la  rertu  magique  des  lacremena  par- 
oeqae  I'espriC  qui  animait  les  pr^miera  Gd61e9  a'etaiC  altiti  ou  retir6;  il  sWanit  de 
order  una  Butoiit6,  de  aubetituer  une  t^le  ezterieoK^  littfiiute,  tangible,  j>  I'iiDpnlfiaQ 
de  Tie  et  d'Eaprit,"  &o. 
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of  the  Hebrew  Ohurch  &nd  State)  paesed  down  from  the  Old 
Church  into  the  Kew,  profoundly  imbued  aa  the  founders  of 
the  latter  were  with  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  former !  But 
let  OS  look  into  the  New  Testament  itself.  Do  we  find  nothing 
that  may  have  given  birth  to  this  "  idea"  there !  What  can 
the  apostles  mean  by  these  and  the  like  expreasions,  "  Qod 
hath  revealed  unto  nsby  his  Spirit" — "  Which  things  we  speak 
in.  words  which  the  Holy  Ghost  speaketh" — "  I  have  received 
of  the  Lord  that  which  also  I  delivered  unto  you" — "  This, 
then,  is  the  message  which  we  have  heard  from  him  and  de-  . 
dare  untoyou" — "  This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord" — "  These  things  are  written  that  ye  might  believe,  and 
that  believing  ye  might  have  life" — ^All  Scripture  is  inspired  of 
God" !  The  idea  of  inspiration  accomplishing  the  same  his- 
torical cycle  with  the  other  great  truths  of  revelation,  first 
discerned  in  embryo  among  the  vague  and  faint  foreshadow- 
ings,  the  xaioai  Immi  oi  the  ancient  Pagan  mind  (thoDgh  as 
different  from  and  inferior  to  the  true  scriptural  idea  as  the 
moral  theory  of  Paganism  from  "  the  law  of  the  spirit  of  life 
in  Jesus  Ohrist,"  or  the  tribunal  of  Bhadamanthus  from  "  the 
judgment-seat  of  Christ,"  or  the  Elysian  fields  from  the  "  life 
and  immortality  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel,")  and  after- 
wards standing  forth  in  the  fulness  and  brightness  of  its  sub- 
stantial and  perfect  form  in  the  "  holy  men  of  God"  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  who  "spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Ghost,"  and  "all"  whose  "writing"  (-rafa  /^a^i))  was 
"inspired  of  God" — an  "idea"  which  bad  actually  "formed"  the 
Old  Testament,  and  given  it  unspeakable  "dignity,"' and  kept 
it  intact  for  centuries  before  the  coming  oi  Christ, — has  Pro- 
fessor Scherer  never  met  with  it  before,  that  he  assigns  it  so 
late  and  low  an  origin  as  Catholicism  \  It  seems  not.  For  in 
giving  an  exposition  ("  la  plume  k  la  main,  afin  de  rendre  tout 
malentendu  impossible,")  of  the  "ohangeinent  graduel  et  f>ro- 
fotid"  which  has  converted  him  from  an  advocate  into  an  enemy 
of  inspiration,  and  (we  are  pained  to  add)  an  irreverent  scoffer 
at  it,  he  tells  us : — 

"  The  introducdoD  of  this  idea  of  inspiration,  which  has  given  its 
form  and  dignity  to  the  sacred  collection,  Beems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
elements  of  that  Catholicism  which  was  insensibly  developed  in  the 
ancient  chuich,"  &c 

If  Professor  Soberer  had  affirmed  that  "  the  idea  of  demo- 
cracy" was  "introduced"  into  Greece  by  the  invasion  of  Xerxes, 
and  "  insensibly  developed"  into  free  institutions  under  Persian 
influence ;  or  that  the  first  outlines  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution were  concocted  by  George  III.  and  iKird  North,  he 
would  not  have  uttered  a  bolder  contradiction  to  history  uid 
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oomtnon  sense,  than  b;  advancing  the  theory  that  the  doctrine 
of  inspiration  was  the  ofl&pring  of  Oatholicism. 

Deplorably  scanty  as  are  the  remains  of  the  early  Christian 
writers,  they  yet  furnish  abundant  proof  that  "  the  idea  of  in- 
spiration," standing  forth  prominently  as  it  did  in  the  aposto- 
lic teachings,  was  reflected  with  the  utmost  oleamess  and  dis- 
tinctness, from  the  mind  of  the  primitive  church,  as  from  a 
faithful  mirror,  until  the  mirror  itself  was  soiled,  and  the  image 
dimmed  and  disfigured  by  the  breath  of  Oatholicism. 

There  is  one  remnant  of  the  first  century,  which  all  parties 
conspire  in  applauding  as  of  unquestionable  authenticity,  and 
singularly  free  from  interpolations ;  a  purity  which  it  doubtless 
owes  to  its  lying  concealed  during  the  long  period  in  which 
Oatholicism  was  busiest  in  fabricating  spurious,  and  oormptiDg 
authentic  monuments  of  Christian  antiquity — I  mean  the  first 
epistle  of  Clement  of  Rome  to  the  Corinthians.  Eusebius  pro- 
nounces its  writer  nauXou  awtfyht  xa}  ffuvoillXijn);,*  and  the  Epistle 
itself  fif/a.'Kti  %a,i  %oiv/iaeia  iirisrt)^^ — itu/ia^ayii/iini  TttpA  v^an.'f 
Dr  Benson  calls  it  "  that  golden  relic  of  Clement,  his  first  epis- 
tle to  the  Corinthians."  Dr  Burton  considers  it  "  undoubtedly 
a  genuine  work,"{  and  "  the  only  genuine  production  of  any 
Ghnstian  writer  of  the  first  century,"§  la  turning  over  the 
pages  of  that  first  and  purest  remnant  of  early  Christian  times, 
we  look  in  Tain  even  for  the  incipient  manifestation  of  those 
essential  "  elements  of  Catholicism,"  (to  use  the  words  of  Pro- 
fessor Sch^rer,)  "  Tautorite  de  T^piscopat  et  la  vertu  magiqne 
des  sacremens."  If  diocesan  episcopacy  had  taken  its  first 
steps  at  that  time  into  the  Christian  Church,  there  must  have 
been  traces  of  them  here.  The  epistle  was  written  in  order  to 
bring  back  to  Christian  order  and  tranquillity  the  Church  of 
Corinth,  then,  as  in  apostolic  times,  lamentably  rent  asunder  by 
dissension  and  strife  (Zfiy-^S,  >fi{,  n-aait,  Axaratritaia,  &c.,  ch.  3.) 
Had  there  been  at  that  time  a  presiding  bishop  in  the  Corin- 
thian Church,  there  must  have  been  some  recognition  of  his 
Sresenoe  and  authority,  some  exhortation  to  respect  and  obe- 
ience  to  him.  In  fact,  this  must  have  formed  the  leading  idea  oC 
the  epistle.  But  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  epistle  is 
superscribed  ix  vpaHiuTau  rijc'Fiii/iitliut  ixxXriaSaf  ypaftHra.  It  ex- 
horts the  Corinthian  believers  to  meekness,  humility,  order, 
patience  of  injuries,  and  the  other  Christian  graces  which  make 
for  peace.  It  admonishes  them  to  be  subject  to  their  presby- 
ters, (innirayTiTf  mTs  rpmCvripois, — ch.  57 ;  /iiter  rj  tai/Lniit  rtS 
Xfiffrtv  *}ftinvfrtu,  (mtA  rur  xaStOra/thut  rpteiurifuy. — ch.  54.) 
There  is  no  mention  of  iriex6viit  save  in  two  instances,  and  then 
in  the  plural  number  and  in  the  apostolic  phrase, 
*  Boo.  Hilt,  m.  i. 
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tmKlmi,  plainly  nsed  interchangeably  with  vemZurifti,  and  de- 
ugDating  what  Bishop  Onderdonk  *  calla  "  the  simple  presby- 
teivbishops  of  the  Bible."  No  other  bishops  but  these  "  simple 
presbyter- bishops  of  the  Bible"  were  an  yet  known,  as  this  letter 
from  one  of  the  principal  Christian  churches  to  another  (turning 
^m  beginning  to  end  on  points  of  GhriKtian  order)  unanswer- 
ably proves.  If  Clement  himself  had  been  presiding  bishop  of 
Rome,  with  any  such  powers  as  bishops  have  since  claimed, 
would  he  have  addressed  his  epistle  "from  the  presence  of  the 
church  of  the  Romans  V"  Would  he  have  said,  ae  he  does, 
(ch.  56),  "  We  therefore  pray  (for  those  who  have  fallen  into 
any  sin,  that  meeknesB  and  humility  may  be  granted  to  them,) 
that  tkey  may  yield  not  to  to,  hut  to  the  will  of  God.'^  The  tone 
of  the  whole  epistle,  in  fact,  is  simply  that  of  an  humble  and 
unassuming  Christian  pastor  addressing,  in  the  name  of  his 
assembled  Sock,  to  a  sister  church  an  exhortation  to  harmony 
and  peace.  Any  attempt  to  support  papal  pretension  to  dig- 
Dity  and  authority  from  this  epistle,  must  be  simply  ridiculous. 
Nor  can  Episcopacy  make  any  thing  better  of  it  in  support  of . 
its  claims.  It  is  in  fact  equiUly  matter  of  wonder  and  thank- 
fulness that  such  a  document  has  survived  from  the  almost  in- 
discriminate  ruin  of  early  Christian  writings,  commanding  by 
Dnquesti enable  proofs  of  genuineness  and  purity  the  respect 
even  of  Biooianists  and  Prelatists,  yet  lending  not  the  slightest 
countenance  to  any  of  their  later  aggressions  on  the  purity  of 
the  Christian  faith,  or  the  parity  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  fact,  the  authority  of  this  epistle  is  direct  and  conclusive 
agairut  diocesan  episcopacy.  In  the  4i2d  chapter,  Clement 
speaking  distinctly  and  formally  of  the  constitution  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  by  the  apostles,  and  inculcating  system  and 
Bubordination  in  Christian  offices,  says,  "The  apostles  preached 
the  gospel  through  regions  and  cities,  and  constituted  (ordained, 
xadi'ffraiov)  the  first  fruits  of  them  as  bishops  and  deacons  of 
those  who  should  believe."  Here  is  an  exhibition  of  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  as  "  constituted"  by  the  apostles  and  then  eieist- 
wg,  as  the  ground-form  of  an  orderly  and  systematic  fulfilment 
of  Christian  worship  and  duties.  Now,  if  there  had  been 
another  order  between  *'  bishops  and  deacons,"  must  it  not  have 
been  inserted !  If  there  had  been  a  superior  order  under  any 
mit,  must  it  not  have  been  mentioned !  If  the  constitution  of 
the  ministry  in  the  Corinthian  Church  had  differed  from  that 
of  other  churches  (as  Haddingtbn  has  insinuated.  Episcopacy 
not  being  yet  established  there  on  account  of  the  democratic 
spirit  which  was  rife  among  them),  would  not  such  a  difference 
have  been  noticed,  and  the  lack  of  a  bishop  suggested  as  the 
occasion  of  the  "strifes  and  disorders^  so  frequent  among  them! 
*  Defence  oC  Epboopac;. 
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There  is  oothing  of  the  kind.  "The  apostles  preached  the 
gospel  through  regions  and  cities,  and  ordained  the  first  fmits 
of  them  as  bishops  and  deacons  of  those  who  should  afterwards' 
believe/'  Here  is  the  apostoiio  minietry.  Here  is  the  plan  of 
Church  order  and  Christian  subordination.  It  is  out  of  th« 
question  that  anj/  office  or  grade  should  be  omitted  here.  He 
has  just  been  illustrating  (ch.  37)  the  importance  and  beauty 
of  order  from  the  Roman  army,  all  the  officers  of  which  he 
enumerates,  »Tap;goi,  y^iTJa^x'"!  'tariiraf;^!);,  *nr)jxo»r«f;^w,  inclu- 
ding even  the  petty  officers  and  commou  soldiers  under  the 
Jhrase  rh  xah^^f ; — and  from  the  Levitical  priesthood  and 
lebrew  Church,  (ch.  40,  end)  specifying  each  order  with  the 
same  minuteoeBS,  Btpx"F'^ii  ''F'^f,  >>JoiTai,  \aixoi. — "  We  ought, 
therefore,"  (he  reasons)  "  to  do  all  things  in  order  (ri^$i),  as  the 
Lord  hath  commanded  us  to  fulfil  them,"  "  Let  each  one  of 
you,  brethren,  praise  God  in  his  own  rank  or  place"  (it  rjs  ISit^ 
rd'y/ictri.)  Surelv,  then,  one  important  riyim  in  the  constitutioa 
of  the  church  could  not  have  been  passed  over  in  silence.  A 
president  in  the  Church  of  Corinth  at  that  time  under  the  title 
ofbiikop  is  of  course  impoasible,  since  the  ordinary  ministers  of 
the  church  are  designated  as  "  bishops  and  deacons."  But  a 
presiding  officer  under  any  name,  or  with  whatever  degree  of 
pre-eminence,  is  just  as  clearly  out  of  the  question,  because  such 
a  dignitary  could  not  possibly  have  passed  without  the  remotest 
allusion  through  the  whole  epistle,  and  especially  through  this 
minute  enumeration  of  the  offices  of  the  Christian  Church  and 
inculcation  of  the  duties  growing  from  them.  Had  any  such 
thing  been  to  this  time  recognised  or  thought  of  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  some  intimation  of  it  must  have  found  its  way  into 
this  epistle.  What!  the  Corinthian  Christians  exhorted  through 
a  long  epistle  to  subordination  to  those  who  were'"over  them 
in  the  Lord"  (riyeu/iinu,  *ponytu/i,iiei,  &c.,)  without  the  most  dis- 
tant allusion  to  the  principal  and  moat  august  personage  enti- 
tled to  that  subordination!  Had  Clement  been  fourth  Pope 
and  Head  of  the  Universal  Church,  as  the  Roman  Catholics 
pretend,  would  he  have  joined  his  whole  flock  in  meekly  ex- 
horting the  Corinthians  to  humility  and  peace,  and  mutual 
concession  and  forbearance ;  to  the  imitation  of  Christ,  who 
was  "  of  the  lowly-minded,  and  not  of  those  who  exalt  them- 
selves above  his  flock"  (ch.  16  in  init.);  "to  yield  not  to  iim 
btti  to  the  will  of  Godf"  An  authoritative  bull,  commanding  the 
submission  of  the  mutinous  Corinthians,  and  threatening  excom- 
munication to  the  refractory,  would  have  been  a  much  more 
convenient  and  pofal  expedient.  Had  he  been  fourth  (or  third, 
OS  some  make  him)  diocesan  Bishop  of  Rome,  as  the  Anglo- 
Catholics  contend,  the  inscription  and  tone  of  the  epistle  are 
almost  equally  incongruous  with  his  office  and  sway,  which 
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would  hardly  have  allowed  him  to  hegin  thus,  "  The  church  of 
Ood  which  dwells  at  Borne  to  the  church  of  Qod  which  dwells 
at  Corinth,  called  to  be  holy,'"  fcc^  without  any  mention  of 
himself  or  any  salutation  to  his  "  Bight  Reverend"  brother  of 
Corinth.  Even  if  the  "See^  had  been  at  that  time  vacant,  or 
the  incumbent  anomalously  situated,  would  such  a  style  and 
such  an  omission  have  been  possible !  If  the  Bishop  of  New 
Jersey  were  now  to  write  a  letter  with  a  simikir  object  (the 
maintenance  of  Christian  and  ecclesiastical  order)  to  the  church 
of  New  York,  would  he  be  likely  to  address  it,  "  The  church  of 
God  which  dwells  in  New  Jersey,  to  the  church  of  God  which 
dwells  in  New  York  V  Would  such  a  letter  be  written  without 
the  slightest  allusion  to  the  status  of  the  Episcopal  office,  simply 
exhorting  the  good  people  of  New  York  to  live  peaceably  in 
the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues,  and  to  be  **  obedient  in 
the  Lord  to  their  ministers,"  their  "  presbyters,"  theit "  bishops 
and  deacons  J  ^ 

The  "  bishops"  of  Corinth,  then,  were  just  such  "  bishops"  as 
we  find  in  the  Church  of  Ephesus  some  years  earlier  (Acts  xx.), 
called  "  elders"  by  Luke  in  the  narrative,  and  "  bishops"  by 
Paul  in  his  address — "  He  sent  to  Ephesus  and  called  the  elders 
(r«u;  vftsZuTienui)  of  the  church.  An^  when  they  were  come  to 
him,  he  said  unto  them — Take  heed  unto  yourselves  and  to  all 
the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made  you  bishops 
(tOTOxfcriius),"  &o., — such  "  bishops"  as  are  spoken  of  indiscrimi- 
nately and  interchangeably  with  "elders  in  the  apostolic 
epistles,  and  of  whom  Jerome  saye  long  after,  "  Apud  veteres, 
iidem  episcopi  et  presbyteri,  quia  illud  nomen  dignitatis  est, 
hoc  setatis."  He  must  be  blind  indeed  who  does  not  see  the 
parity  of  the  Christian  ministry  down  to  the  date  of  this  epistle. 
No  eye  whose  vision  is  "  single"  will  ever  detect  "  a  bishop"  in 
any  genuine  document  of  the  first  century.  Where  was  the 
bishop  of  the  Church  of  Borne  when  Paul  addressed  his  epistle 
to  it  i  Where  the  bishop  of  Corinth,  of  the  several  "  churches 
of  Galatia,"  of  Ephesus,  Philippi,  Colossae,  Thessalonica,  when 
the  epistles  bearing  their  names  were  written  ?  They  were  not 
yet  appointed,  says  the  advocate  of  Prelacy,  because  the  apos- 
tles, being  yet  in  the  oversight  of  the  churches,  their  "  succes- 
sors" were  not,  of  course,  as  yet  nominated.  To  waive  all  other 
answers  to  this  flimsy  hypothesis,  here  we  have  a  letter  written 
by  the  third  or  fourth  bishop  (as  be  is  styled)  of  Rome,  to  the 
Church  of  Corinth.  Where  was  the  bishop,  the  apostolic  suc- 
cessor in  that  church  at  that  date  \  The  Corinthians,  say  some 
of  themost  staunch  and  unscrupulous  champions  of  Episcopacy, 
had  not,  at  that  time,  received  a  bishop,  in  consequence  of  the 
democratic  spirit  which  pervaded  that  city.  What !  "  that 
most  stable  and  ancient  church  of  the  Corin^iane,"  as  Clement 
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styles  it,  (ch.  47),  (PtZaiirirn  x«/  £r>%a/a  Ktpntiur  txxXiiaia),  "  a 
church  without  a  bishop  !" — a  heaiiless  trunk  I — a  shepherdleas 
flock  ! — a  mere  democratic  rabble  !  Bearing  "  a  name  venerable 
and  world-honoured,  and  worthy  of  being  loved  by  all  men'" 
(ri  Si/iviv  xat  wipiCctjrov  xai  ^^(tn  dtSpwiraie  a^iayd^rn  ito/ia  ip.ur, 
ch.  ].),  and  yet  an  exception  and  a  scandal  to  all  f^e  well- 
ordered  churcfaes  of  Christendum  l  Capacious,  indeed,  mnat 
be  that  credulity  which  can  swallow  such  assumption's  !  Here, 
then,  iR  one  "  element  of  Gatbolioisni,"  "  V  autorit^  de  V  ^pi»- 
copat,"  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found  in  this  the  only  un- 
questionably genuine  remnant  of  the  first  century  after  the 
npostles. 

And  as  for  the  "  vertu  magique  des  sacremens,"  the  very 
name  was  ae  yet  unknown.  Nor  does  it  appear  in  Irenseue,  a 
century  later.  The  word  "  sacrament^  is  applied  to  Christian 
riles  first  by  Tertullian,  and  by  him  in  a  vague  and  indefinite 
way.  But  the  name  and  the  idea  are  alike  wanting  in  this 
"  golden  relic^  of  Clement.  The  blood  of  Christ  was  as  yet 
the  only  expiation  for  sin :  "  Let  us  look  steadfastly  to  the 
blood  of  Christ,  and  perceive  how  precious  to  God  is  his  blood, 
which  being  shed  for  our  solvation,"  &c.  (ch.  1 2.)  The  Word 
of  Christ  me  only  rule  of  the  Christian  life;  "  Let  ua  fulfil 
our  warfare  in  his  blameless  precepts,'^  (ch.  37.)  Justification 
only  by  faith  in  Christ:  "  We  then,  being  called  by  his  will 
in  Christ  Jesus,  are  not  justified  by  ourselves,  neither  by  our 
wisdom  or  understanding,  or  godliness,  or  works  which  we 
have  wrought  in  holiness  of  heart,  but  by  faith, '^  (ob.  32.) 
Christ  himself,  the  only  priest,  patron  and  helper  of  the 
Christian:  "  Jesus  Christ,  the  high  priest  of  our  offerings, 
the  patron  and  helper  of  our  infirmity" — (no  other  prieat  or 
patron  of  the  Christian  Church  is  mentioned  in  the  epistle.) 
Even  the  credulous  simplicity  which  the  writer  betrays  in 
some  instances — e.  g.,  in  illustrating  the  resurrection  by  the 
fabulous  -mftputa  of  the  phoanix  (ch.  2fi),  and  interpreting 
the  scarlet  thread  of  Bahab  as  a  type  of  the  blood  of  Chri^ 
(ch.  12) — has  nothing  of  the  Catholic  stamp;  these  are  mere 
errors  of  fact  and  interpretation,  and  do  not  touch  the  sub- 
stance and  vitality  of  Christian  truth.  The  whole  troop  of 
Catholic  corruptions,  penances,  priestly  absolution,  fasts,  vigils, 
and  aelf-oasttgations,  saint^ays,  saint-reliques,  saint-venerar 
tion  and  saint-intercession,  are  utterly  undiscoverable  here. 
The  name  of  the  Virgin-Mother  does  not  oocur  ftrom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  epistle  to  the  end.  The  virtue  which  he  incul- 
cates ia  all  social.  The  merit  of  the  cloister  and  the  desert 
was  a  later  idea.  The  duties  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents 
and  children,  are  largely  dwelt  upon,  but  no  hint  of  the  su- 
perior sanctity  of  an  unmarried   life.     And  as  for  eltrical 
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celibacy,  we  mav  fairly  infer  that  the  good  father  was  him- 
Eclf  not  unbleq^  in  the  affections  and  joys  of  holy  matrimony; 
that  he  had  need  his  Ghriatian  liberty  of  "  leading  about  a 
siater,  a  wife" — for  he  says,  (ch.  21),  "  Let  us  direct  onr  wives 
to  that  which  is  good;"  and  this  from  Clement,  third  Bishop 
of  Borne  in  the  Chronicon  of  Eoaebiui,  and  fourth  Pope  in  the 
Roman  Calendar ! 

But  while  Catholicism  has  left  do  "  footprints'*  in  this  re- 
main of  the  primitive  age  of  Christianity,  "  the  idea  of  inspi* 
ration"  is  clearly  manifest  in  almost  every  chapter  of  it,  and 
in  almost  every  conceivable  form.  The  Scriptures  are  "  the 
oracles  of  God,"  (oh.  19.)  The  doctrinal  teachings,  the  moral 
precepts  of  the  epistle  are  supported  and  enforced  by  a  simple 
appeal  to  them  as  the  final  authority  of  Christians  in  matters 
of  faith  and  practice.  The  pious  are  '^  those  who  earnestly 
take  heed  to  the  words  of  God,"  who  "  receive  in  fear  and 
sincerity  the  oracles  of  God."  The  epistle  consistB,  to  a  large 
extent,  of  quotations  both  from  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
which  are  cited  under  these  and  the  like  formulae,  "  Thus  saith 
the  Scripture" — "  Thus  saith  the  Holy  Spirit" — "  Thus  the 
ministers  of  the  grace  of  God  have  spoken  by  the  Holy  Spirit" 
— "Thus  saith  the  Holy  Word"—"  Christ  himself  by  his  Holy 
Spirit  thus  admonisheth  us."  If  we  even  demand  a  more 
specilic  recognition  of  the  "  idea  of  inspiration,"  we  have  it  in 
two  remarkable  passages.  The  apostles  (ch.  42)  are  spoken 
of  as  fieraietTti  r{S  X^u  thu  &itiu,  fitri,  rXtjpcfaplat  TLnii/iiaret  &ylw, 
— and  Christians  are  exhorted  (ch.  46),  'Eyxlivrm  ii;  rA(  ypapat, 
rdi  d^niiii  piiaiii  •xrtiij.ari);  roD  dyitv — ("  Earnestly  search  into 
the  Scriptures,  the  true  utterances  of  the  Holy  Spirit.") 

What  is  this  but  "  the  idea  of  inspiration"  in  its  most  posi- 
tive and  plenary  form!  What  has  the  most  strenuous  advocate 
of  "  textual  inspiration"  ever  demanded  beyond  this — that  the 
apostles  spoke  and  wrote  the  Word  of  God  ^iri  T7,tipofBpia( 
Tlni/iarot  ayiw — that  the  Holy  Scripturesshould  be  regardedand 
"  searched  into"  as  the  AXtfiiTf  p^eus  iitsli/j.aTii(  nS  Ajrlaul  If  the 
doctrine  of  inspiration  were  the  result  of  "  insensible  develop- 
ment," into  what  more  complete  and  distinct  form  could  it 
ever  be  developed  than  that  in  which  it  is  presented  in  this  ear- 
liest uninspired  document  now  extant  of  the  Christian  Church! 

The  epistles  which  bear  the  names  of  Barnabas,  Folycarp, 
and  Ignatius,  if  we  chose  to  revert  to  them  for  the  purpose, 
furnish  abundant  proof  that  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
church  in  relation  to  the  Scriptures  was  the  same  at  the  time 
when  they  were  written.  For  whatever  hands  originally  wrote 
these  epistles  or  subsequently  mutilated  them,  they  were  clearly 
produced  at  a  period  when  the  general  veneration  for  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  the  habit  of  quoting  them  on  all  occasions,  coni- 
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pelled  Catholicism  to  consult  this  seDtiment  even  in  her  fabri- 
cations and  oorruptions.  But  we  should  bo  sorry  to  appeal  to 
writings  which,  bo  rarely  and  scantily  quoted,  {if  quoted  at  all,) 
by  the  writers  of  the  first  two  centuries,  present  such  slender 
claims  on  our  respect  as  ancieat  and  genuine  documents,  in 
proof  of  any  thing.  And  to  descend  to  the  genuine  works  of 
the  second  century,  we  find  even  the  weak  and  credulous  He- 
gesippus,  amidst  the  T^^pei  which  disfigure  the  few  fragments 
which  remain  of  him,  alluding  to  the  Scriptures  as  rir  vyiii 
%a,>6nz  rail  eairtifhu  xtipiy/iarof  ("  the  sound  canou  of  saving  gospel 
doctrine"*),  and  relating  that  "  in  every  Buccossion"^  (of  Chris- 
tian pastors)  "  and  in  every  city  it  is  so  arranged  as  the  law 
prescribes,  and  the  prophets  and  the  Lord.""!*  We  find  the 
accomplished  and  philosophic  Justin  Martyr  combating  Jew  and 
Pagan  alike  in  the  new  armour  of  an  inspired  and  authorita" 
tive  revelation.  This  writer  has  left  a  noble  monument  to  the 
historical  truth  for  which  we  are  contending  in  his  Cohoriatio 
ad  GrmeoB,  where,  afler  exposing  with  masterly  learning  and 
ability  the  absurdities  and  impurities  of  their  mythology,  and 
the  contradictions  of  their  wise  men,  he  "  turns  to  the  fathers" 
of  the  Christian  faith,  "  who,"  he  says,  "  far  preceded  your 
teachers  in  antiquity,  and  have  taught  us  nothing  of  their  own 
fancy,  nor  yet  conflicting  with  one  another,  nor  endeavouring 
to  overthrow  each  others  systems,  but  without  ambitious  con- 
troversy and  opposing  factions,  having  received  the  knowledge 
which  is  from  God,  have  tanght  the  same  to  us.  For  not  by 
nature  or  by  human  understanding  was  it  possible  for  men  to 
know  such  great  and  divine  truths,  but  by  the  free  gift  then 
coming  down  from  above  on  holy  men,  who  had  no  need  of  an 
art  of  words,  nor  of  strife,  and  debate,  but  to  present  them- 
selvee  pure  to  the  energy  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  that  the  divine 
plectrum  itself  descending  from  heaven,  using  good  men  even  aa 
an  instrument  of  a  harp  or  lyre,  should  reveal  to  us  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  and  heavenly  things.  Wherefore,  as  with  one 
mind  and  one  tongue,  they  have  taught  us  concerning  Crod  and 
the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  formation  of  man,  and  the 
immortality  of  the  human  soul,  and  the  judgment  to  come  after 
this  life,  and  ooncerning  all  things  which  it  is  necessary  for  ns 
to  know,  continuously  and  harmoniously  with  one  another,  and 
that  too  though  they  have  delivered  the  divine  instruction  to 
us  in  different  places  and  at  different  times."  Here,  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century,  is  an  expression  of  "  the  idea  of 
inspiration"  quite  strong  and  full  enough,  we  should  think,  to 
satisfy  the  staunohest  advocate  of  the  doctrine.  At  least  we 
are  ready  to  declare  that  it  satisSes  us. 

The  same  writer,  in  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho,  expresses  hie 
*  Heg.  in  Bni.  Eeo.  Hitt,  iii.  S3.  f  Id.,  It.  23. 
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unbounded  confidence  in  tlie  truth  and  barmony  of  the  Sorip- 
tures,  in  a  form  which  would  stagger,  we  fear,  some  of  the 
"  Christian  philosophers  "  (so  called)  of  our  own  age—"  I  shall 
never  dare  either  to  think  or  to  say  this,"  (t,  e.,  "  tl^t  the  Scrip- 
tures are  at  variance  with  one  another") ;  "  but  if  any  Scripture 
be  brought  forward  seeming  to  be  euch,  and  have  the  appear- 
ance  of  being  contrary  to  another  passage,  being  entirely  per- 
suaded that  no  Scripture  is  opposite  to  another,  I  shall  rather 
confess  that  I  do  not  understand  the  things  which  are  spoken, 
and  shall  strive  to  persuade  those  who  conceive  the  Scriptures 
to  conflict  with  one  another,  to  be  of  the  same  mind  with 
me."* 

We  cannot  help  contrasting  with  this  the  aaeertion  of  Pro- 
fessor Sch^rer,  "  Je  rencontre  dans  ces  livres  uoe  assez  grande 
quantity  d' inexactitudes  historiques  et  des  contradictions — pr^ 
dictions  dementis  par  les  faits."  Which  way  of  viewing  the 
difBculties  of  Scripture  discovers  most  of  the  modesty  of  the 
true  philosopher,  we  leave  for  the  reader  to  determine. 

The  simplicity  with  which  Justin  appeals  to  the  Scriptures 
fur  the  arbitation  of  all  doubtful  questions,  appears  the  more 
remarkable  when  we  consider  that  his  previous  habits  had 
thoroughly  imbued  him  with  the  disputatious  and  sceptical 
spirit  of  the  ancient  philosophy ;  that  he  retained  the  philoso- 
phic garb  even  after  his  conversion,  and  considered  philosophy 
to  the  laat,  /iiyigret  xT^/j-a  xal  Ti/iiiuTatct  eii^.-f  He  relates  of  him- 
self that  be  bad  migrated  from  sect  to  sect  in  quest  of  truth, 
trying  Bucceeaively  the  Stoics,  Peripatetics,  Pythagoreans,  and 
Ptatonists,  but  had  found  no  certainty  nor  mental  repose  tilt 
he  was  directed  by  an  unknown  person  to  the  study  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  authors  of  which  were  ayiifi  'x'KtipuSii'Tti  ivtCfian^ 
that  here  he  had  "  found  the  only  solid  and  profitable  philoso- 
phy" (radrijt  /tititit  tZfiaxat  pikaaopiav  aiifaK^  rt  xal  e(i(ipiii>cv),^  and 
that  "  the  sweetest  tranquillity  was  attained  by  those  who  me- 
ditated on  them"  (dyawauav's  rt  rjdiarri  yhtrcu  reit  exft,cXirii«ni  oiirote.) 
He  elsewhere  §  paesionatelyexhorts  the  Pagan  Greeks  toforsake 
their  own  impure  literature  and  mythology,  to  "  be  instructed 
by  the  Divine  Word  {^lif  Uyfi  iraiif!ie>irs),  and  become  partakers 
of  an  incomparable  wisdom  (npicf  ava^/iiXX^Ti/i  neittat^taTt.) 
He  tells  them  that  "the  Divine  Word,  ever  present  with  us,  has 
power  to  tranquillize  the  tumultuous  soul,  to  expel  its  fearful 
passions,  to  extinguish  the  fire  within."  "  It  does  not,"  he  adds, 
"make  ua  poets,  philosophers,  or  orators,  but  it  makes  us  from 
mortals  immortals,  from  men  gods ;  it  transports  us  from  the 
earth  to  the  regions  beyond  Olympus.     Come  then,"  he  con- 

*  DiaJ.  emu  Trrph.,  p.  SS9.    Op.  JuiL  M&rtTrli.  CototuB,  1686. 

t  Disl.  cum  Ti7pb.,  [op.  riiL]  p.  218.,  i  1<L,  p.  225. 
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eludes,  "  be  ye  instructed.  Be  ye  as  I  am,  for  I  was  as  ye 
are." 

We  find  Irenjeua,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  centnry,  re- 
futing and  rebuking  the  heretics  of  his  time  by  appealing  in 
the  same  direct  and  simple  style  to  the  Scriptures,  even  where 
he  allows  that  they  renounced  their  authority.*  Yet  he  etill 
holds  them  to  this  proof,  and  refuses  to  submit  to  what  would 
now,  we  suppose,  be  called  a  "  scientific  discussion,"  doctrines 
which,  being  purely  matters  of  revelation,  can  only  be  surely 
and  safely  decided  by  the  authority  of  the  written  Word.  In 
the  following  remark,  he  lays  down  what  may  be  regarded  ae  a 
general  canon  to  that  effect,  "  Habentes  itaque  regulam  ipsam 
veritatem,  et  in  apertum  positum  de  Deo  testimonium,  noa 
debemus  per  qu£estionem  declinantee,  in  alias  atque  alias  ab- 
solutiones  ejtcere  firmam  et  veram  de  Deo  acientiam."-f-  Eras- 
muaj  even  insistB  that  IrenseuH  ("gofu  soripturarum  prsesidiis 
adversus  luereticorum  caterram  pugnasse"^)  "  combated  the 
whole  troop  of  heretics  with  no  other  means  of  attack  and  de- 
fence but  those  furnished  by  the  Scriptures.^  But  this  opinion 
must  be  received  with  some  modification.  However,  with  him 
"sicut  ex  Scripturis  discimuB,"^  is  sufficient  and  final  demon- 
stration of  any  thing. 

E)ven  the  erratic  and  extravagant  Tertullian,  though  an 
outrageous  interpreter  of  Scripture,  was  a  firm  asserter  of  its 
Divine  origin  and  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  faith : 
"  Scriptnree  divinie"  ||— "  tantam  curam  instructionis  nostrffi 
insumpsit  Spiritus  Sanctus^f — "adore  Scripturie  plenitudi- 
nem."  He  declares  that  the  truth  seerae  to  him  "  written"  on 
the  sacred  page  "  with  a  ray  of  the  sun  itself,"  (ipsius  solis 
radio  putem  scriptum) ;  *"  and  affirms  that  the  sure  way  of  put- 
ting down  heretics  is  to  insist  that  all  their  questions  shall  be 
settled  from  the  Scriptures  alone  (de  Scripturis  solis  qusestiones 
suae  sistant,  et  stare  non  potenint.)  ■f-f^ 

It  were  a  tiresome  task  to  string  together  quotations.  And 
yet  a  proof  drawn  from  historical  documents,  as  this  must 
necessarily  be,  can  be  accomplished  in  no  other  way.  The 
manifold  testimonies  bearing  on  this  point,  which  meet  our  eye 
on  a  glance  at  the  very  surface  of  the  writings  and  events  of 
the  first  four  centuries  of  the  Christian  Church,  may  be  grouped, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  as  follows : — 

1.  The  very  fact  that  the  assailants  of  Christianity  directed 
their  attacks  first  and  mainly  against  the  inspiration  and 
authority  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  shows  their  conviction  that 

•  Iren.  adF.  Hieres.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.      ' 

+  Adv.  HiCT..  ii.  47.  J  EpU.  Op.  Icen.  prref. 

%  iren.  adv.  Heer.,  ii.  47.     A  powerful  teatimoDT  f  or  the  ScriptiireB,  and  the  Serip- 
tarei  only,  idbt  be  found  in  Iren.  adv.  Uar.,  lib.  iii.  cap.  1  in  ioit. 
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herein  the  general  faith  of  the  church  had  entrenched  itself; 
and  that  if  they  could  breach  her  defences  at  this  point,  their 
victory  was  accomplished,  Christianity  has  had  few  enemies 
more  acute  and  powerful,  and  none  more  immitigable  in  their 
hostility,  than  Porphyry.  •  And  it  is  remarkable  that  Eusebius 
characterises  hie  whole  onset  upon  it  as  an  "  attack  on  the 
Divine  Scriptures:" — Xltpfifiot  au'/Ypd/;i,/iaTa  %aS  iifiuv  ittTn^d- 

2.  This  doctrine  was  tBe  point  of  divergence  between  Sepa^ 
ratista  and  the  general  church  of  Christ ;  the  latter  insisting 
that  the  Canonical  Books  should  be  the  ultimate  bar  of  appeal 
in  all  controversies  (as  we  have  seen  above  from  Irenseus),  the 
former  renouncing  their  authority,  wresting  their  obvious  sense, 
or  fabricating  numberless  apocryphal  books  wherewith  to  com- 
bat them  and  countenance  their  own  errors.  "Super  hseo 
autem  inenarrabiUm  muliitudinem  apoeryphorum  et  perperam 
icriptaramm,  quae  ipsi  Jlnxenmt,  afTerunt  ad  stuporem  insen- 
satorum  et  quse  sunt  veritatis  non  scientium  literas." -f  The 
very  multiplication  of  the  counterfeits  proves  the  existence  of  a 
true  and  general  currency,  and  the  high  value  set  on  it. 

3.  The  immense  labour  bestowed  in  settling  the  sacred  canon, 
and  in  the  exposition  and  interpretation  of  its  contents,  proves, 
particularly  in  the  third  century,  how  highly  the  church  prized, 
how  watchfully  she  guarded,  and  how  diligently  she  searched 
into  the  sacred  treasure  deposited  with  her. 

4.  Those  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  were 
considered  infidels.  Eusebius  quotes  the  language  of  an  earlier 
writer  whom  he  does  not  name,  (in  speaking  of  the  followers  of 
Artemon,  who  contended  that  our  Saviour  was  a  mere  man 
{■^iiXhf  avipuvcr),  and  who  not  only  wrested  but  added  to  and 
otherwise  corrupted  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  order  to  compel 
their  testimony  in  favour  of  their  doctrine),  as  follows,  "  Either 
they  do  not  believe  that  the  Divine  Scriptures  were  dictated  by 
the.ffoly  Spirit,  and  then  (hey  are,  infidels;  or  they  think  them- 
selves to  be  wiser  than  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  then  what  are 
they  other  than  madmen  ?"J 

5.  The  Scriptures  were  regarded  as  the  great  instrument  of 
a  holy  and  Christian  education  of  the  young,  of  guarding  them 
against  the  errors  and  sensual  influences  of  Paganism,  and  of 
forming  them  to  a  true  intellectual  and  spiritual  greatness  and 
power  in  the  church  of  God.  The  spirit  of  Paul's  remark  to 
Timothy,  "  Thou  from  a  child  hast  known  the  Holy  Scriptures," 
&c.,  entered  deeply  into  the  mind  of  the  church,  and  was  for 
a  long  time  the  dominant  maxim  of  Christian  education.    The 

■  Ece,  Hist,  tL  19. 
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precept  of  Glement  of  Borne,*  "  Let  your  children  be  trained  in 
the  instruction  of  Christ,"  when  we  consider  the  utnt  loquendi 
of  the  early  church  in  relation  to  the  phrase,  vaiiiia  h  Jifierp, 
probably  refers  to  this.  But  more  distinctly,  Eiiaebius,  speaking 
of  the  early  life  of  Origen,  and  remarking  that  the  incidents 
which  contributed  to  form  so  great  a  man,  "  even  from  his 
earlieBt  infancy,  were  worthy  of  commemoration, "-(■  states  that 
he  was  "  exercised  in  the  Divine  Scriptures  from  his  childhood," 
(raT(  ^ilaig  ypaipitT;  i^iri  vaiSis  fnjffxij/iiyoe,J  *'  He  was,"  he  says, 
"  in  no  ordinary  degree  devoted  to  the  study  of  these,  since  his 
father,  besides  an  extensive  course  of  liberal  studies,  bestowed 
an  exact  and  especial  care  on  his  instruction  in  the  Scriptures. 
In  fact,  before  he  entered  on  the  study  of  Greek  learning,  he 
obliged  him  to  be  exercised  in  the  sacred  writings,  and  required 
him  to  commit  to  memory  and  recite  portions  of  them  every 
day.  Nor  was  this  done  against  the  wishes  of  the  boy  ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  applied  himself  with  the  utmost  cheerfulness  to 
these  studies,  so  that  the  easy  and  superficial  study  of  the 
sacred  words  did  not  content  him,  but  be  was  still  looking  for 
something  more,  and  searching  of  his  own  accord  into  their 
profoundcr  senses.  Insomuch,  that  he  perplexed  his  father, 
inquiring  what  it  might  be  the  purpose  of  the  divinely-inspired 
Scripture  to  reveal.  The  father,  indeed,  seemingly  repressed 
and  discouraged  this  inquisitiveness,  and  advised  him  not  to 
attempt  what  was  beyond  the  capacity  of  his  age,  nor  seek  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  obvious  sense.  But  in  his  heart  he  was 
overjoyed,  and  gave  thanks  to  Ood,  the  author  of  all  blessings, 
that  he  had  counted  him  worthy  to  be  the  father  of  such  a  son. 
And  it  is  said  that  he  often  entered  the  chamber  of  his  sleep- 
ing hoy,  and  uncorering  his  bosom,  kissed  it  devoutly,  as  if  it 
were  hallowed  by  the  indwelling  of  the  Divine  Spirit." 

So  fine  a  description  of  the  training  of  a  Christian  scholar, 
and  of  one  early  devoted,  as  well  by  his  parents'  faith  as  by  hia 
own  act,  to  the  career  of  a  preacher  and  a  theologian,  and  so 
touching  a  testimony  to  the  veneration  and  love  of  both  father 
'  and  son  for  the  inspired  Word,  we  could  not  forbear  to  give 
entire.  God  grant  that  it  may  stir  up  many  e.  Christian  parent 
to  a  like  consecration,  and  kindle  in  many  a  youthful  heart  a 
desire  to  emulate  the  zeal  without  falling  into  the  errors  (ei^ 
rors,  be  it  observed,  into  which  the  desire  of  comiining  the 
Boriptural  doctrines  with  the  uncongenial  elements  of  the  an- 
cient systems  of  philosophy  j:  misled  him)  of  the  illustrious  «ad 
immortal  Origen ! 

•  Ad.  Cor.  Prim.,  cap.  '21. 
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Ambrose,  who  was  a  convert  of  OrigeD,  and  himself  a  teacher 
of  youth,  obliged  his  pupils  to  go  through  an  extensive  course 
of  liberal  studiee  Qtiiytv  iirl  rd  iyxix.'Kia  ypdfi/iara),  as  a  discipline 
preparatory  to  the  study  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  (Tfovaidiii/i.ara 
— iit  r^tTtiv  ^tjayypafuf  ^tufiatri  xal  vafaextuiiv.')*  Basil  exhorts 
the  youDg  med  of  his  time  to  a  profound  study  of  the  ancient 
Greek  writers,  as  tending  to  give  them  a  vigour  and  elevation 
of  mind,  and  a  perception  of  moral  beauty,  which  would  pre- 
pare them  to  appreciate  the  sublimer  mysteries  and  purer  vir- 
tue revealed  in  the  Word  of  God.  He  cites  the  example  of 
Moses,  who,  "having  disciplined  his  underatanding  by  all  tho 
learning  of  the  Egyptians,  so  came  to  the  contemplation  of  Je- 
hovah" (rifi  Alyuvriur  pMHuiMei*  iyyuftvuaikfinot  rq*  Sidteion,  cCru 
rfoetXhH'  r^3iu^f(jirD(;Imc)j-f  and  Daniel,  who,  " having  learned 
the  wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans,  then  entered  on  the  study  of  the 
Divine  teachings  "  (r^»  HaXdaltav  aopicit  xara/iaiitra,  r6rt  tws  ^liut 
a-^atiai  icaiSiuiiarav.)  Throughout  this  admirable  discourse 
(evidently  addressed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  his  own  pupils,)^ 
the  revelations  of  the  inspired  volume  are  spoken  of  as  the  in- 
ner temple  of  wisdom  and  truth,  to  which  all  other  learning 
was  but  the  vestibule.  Gregory  ffazianzen,  in  his  funeral 
oration  on  Basil,  in  the  course  of  a  fine  eulogy  of  classical  and 
various  learning,  says,  that  "  by  the  very  defects  of  other  aya- 
tems  we  learn  the  excellence  of  our  own,  and  by  their  imbeci- 
lity establish  the  power  of  the  Word  (or  doctrine)  deposited 
with  us.''  This  sacred  use  of  profane  learning  he  considers  a 
fulfilment  of  the  apostolic  expression,  "  Bringing  into  captivity 
every  thought "  (all  intellect,  as  it  were,  -rav  moh/lo,)  "  to  the  obe- 
dienoe  of  Christ."!  "  Chrysostom,"  says  Neander,  "  was  en- 
abled, from  hie  own  experience,  to  speak  of  the  blessed  influ* 
enoe  of  an  early  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  tho  Scrip- 
tures,'" [1  By  these,  his  admirable  mother  Anthuaa  fortified  his 
mind  against  "the  specious  and  impious  sophisms"  of  his  accom- 
plished Pagan  teacher  Libanius,  as  well  as  the  fascinations  of 
pleasure  and  ambition.  In  fact,  all  the  eminent  lights,  the 
master-minds  of  the  early  church,  as  far  as  their  early  educa^ 
tion  is  known  to  us,  were  nurtured  to  piety  and  greatness  by 
the  Word  of  God. 

6.  A  careful  distinction  was  maintained  between  the  writ- 
ings of  uninspired  Christians,  however  early  and  eminent,  and 

eye  of  Porphyiy  det«lefl  toota  disllnctly  tbMi  hit  adnifring  fellow-ChruOaBi  were  at 
th&t  time  campetant  to  do.  Having  spoken  of  OHgeO's  prarciund  uquaintence  with 
the  Platonic,  Pythagorean,  and  Stoic  philoaophe™,  ha  ndda:  n>u*w  ijp  fuT<a>iirTi«» 
rSw  •mf'EXi.tiri  ^HwMf'M  r-if"  rfUf  r»i  "Iiat^TxM  ifrn^i  rcfm. — "  UaTJng  leurtied  from 
them  [ha  aUegoiicai  method  used  Co  eiplain  the  Ureek  mjatBrlea,  he  apphtd  tt  lo  the 
Jewish  Scripturen."— (PoTii.  in  Evj.  Ece.  Hilt.,  Ti.  19.) 
•  Era.  Hist.  Ece.,  *i.  18. 
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the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament.  The  first  were 
often  held  in  great  veneratioD,  and  in  some  cases,  even  read  in 
the  churches  for  edification  (e.  ff.,  the  first  epistle  of  Clement 
to  the  Corinthians);  but  always  distinguished  from  what  were 
called  the  yfittfial  rris  xait^s  iiaSiitiiii,  iiXiiMi  Kal  A-rKaeru  tia,)  krot- 
li,iiKoynii,Uai  yfnpx'i.*  We  cite  this,  simply  as  a  historical  proof 
of  the  general  sentiment  in  the  church  that  the  fountains  of 
her  faitn  and  life  were  to  be  found  in  the  Inspired  Books,  and 
that  the  works  of  her  holiest  and  most  enlightened  members, 
however  prized  and  used  for  edification,  stood  in  an  entirely 
different  relation  to  her.  They  were  sometimes  called  inydtju 
^aup.d«iai,  &0,,  but  never  ^i6miuifrai.  Far  as  the  spirit  of 
laudation  waih  carried  in  the  early  ages,  and  it  sometimes  (par- 
ticularly towards  and  in  the  fourth  century)  reached  a  ludic- 
rous extravagance,  it  never  rose  to  such  a  pitch  as  to  impair 
this  distinction ;  to  obliterate  the  line  which  separated  the 
human  from  the  divine. 

7.  The  ancient  hymns  of  the  church  (alas,  that  so  few  of 
them  are  preserved!)  attest  the  love  and  longing  of  holy  hearts 
towards  toe  Saored  Word,  in  a  way  peculiar  to  themselves.  In 
a  Greek  hymn-f  which  Yonnbanm  pronounces  "  vetustissimua 
Hymnus  Ecclesiie,^  we  meet  with  this  sentimeut  thus  ex- 
pressed:— 


'Efttnri^/tiHi,  Ac, 

Here  is  a  plain  reference  to  "  the  sincere  milit  of  th4  viord^ 
(1  Pet.  ii.  2,)  and  to  the  passionate  desires  with  which  the 
Psalmist  "  panted"  and  "  longed"  for  the  commandments  of 
God. 

A  somewhat  later  hymn  contains  the  following  passage: — 

Which  may  be  freely  translated  thus: — 

"  The  wings  that  lift  the  bodI  to  heaven, 
Bj  God's  inapired  Word  we  given." 

What  is  still  more  remarkable  and  conclusive,  the  themes,  the 
thoughts,  the  language  of  these  early  hymns,  the  objects  of 
faith,  hope,  and  love  which  they  present,  are  scriptural.  It 
was  quite  otherwise  a  few  centuries  later,  after  Catholioistu 
was  ascendant  and  established. 

•  Eoa.  &CC  HiiL,  iiL  2S. 

t  Thin  hymn  must  be  at  least  u  ancient  iw  the  aeoohd  oenturr,  beinK  appended  to 

the  llMiiitttryk  of  Clement (Alex.  Toimbuim,  Oama.  «(  Hvum.  Eco.  Qriece.) 

$  Id.,  Ho.  lii. 
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8.  The  direct  appeal  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  for  the  settling 
of  all  doubtful  points,  whether  of  faith  or  practice,  was  in  fuD 
force  during  the  first  four  centuries.  We  cite  but  one  ex- 
ample, the  ifurnnTs  and  aerexfinii  of  Basil.*  The  latter  are,  gene- 
rall;,  a  simple  stringing  together  of  passages  of  Scripture  re- 
lating to  the  point,  with  a  brief  explanation  of  their  bearing 
and  connection.  The  first  of  them  is  very  remarkable  in  this 
point  of  view.  The  question  is,  "  Is  it  lawful  or  expedient  for 
any  ono  to  allow  himself  either  to  do  or  say  what  he  judges 
good,  without  the  testimouy  of  the  divinely-inspired  Scrip- 
tures!^ The  solution  of  this  question  is  simply  a  scriptural 
one.  It  is  decided  in  the  negative,  on  the  authority  of  many 
passages,  the  last  of  which  is  John  vi.  38,  "  I  came  not  to  do 
my  own  will,  but  the  wilt  of  him  that  sent  me." 

9.  The  study  and  meditation  of  the  Scriptures  was  regarded 
as  the  great  means  of  personal  sanctification.  ^tyierti  Xi  iiht 
Vfhi  rqr  rsu  xaSijXOtTai  tvpuii,  xa)  it  /iiXirq  rtut  ^itemvarin  yfvpSiy, — 
"  The  principal  way  to  the  discovery  of  duty  is  the  meditation 
of  the  divinely-inspired  Scriptures^^t  and  the  same  sentiment 
meets  us  in  many  writers  and  many  forms  during  the  first  four 
centuries. 

10.  They  were  regarded,  along  with  the  preaching  of  Ohrist, 
as  the  great  means  of  extending  the  church,  and  of  saving 
Bouls.  Eusebius  says,  that  many  eminent  Christians,  in  the 
first  age  after  the  apostles,  obeying  the  precept  of  Christ,  gave 
their  goods  to  the  poor,  forsook  their  own  country,  and  fulfilled 
the  work  of  evangelists,  "  boiug  animated  by  the  ardent  desire 
to  preach  Christ,  and  deliver  the  scripture  of  the  Holy  Goepeh.'"\ 
These,  he  says,  "  held  the  first  rank  among  the  successors  of 
the  apostles;"  and  wo  cheerfully  concede  them  that  prece- 
dence. 

1 1.  Finally,  the  very  titles  and  epithets  applied  to  the  Scrip- 
tures afford  a  singular,  and  in  itself  unanswerable,  proof  of  the 
light  in  which  they  were  regarded.  The  names  under  which 
they  were  constantly  cited  and  referred  to,  are  these  and  the 
like, — A/  ^liai  ypapa,!,  t'l  'htiei  TJyni,  <x,i  iifat  yfapai,  rd  Isfa  yfafr 
p-ara  i  Xj/oc,  rd  Xiyia  rou  Siou,  ij  ^■^yiuiTro;  yfaipii,  q  /fa^l)  ^If'x^, 
i  K<ttin  Ttii  tlartui,  ^ta^el/ora  ^iZ'klet,  Scripturce  divioffi,  Veritas 
ipsa,  &c.  &c.  These  may  be  looked  upon  as  spontaneous, 
unstudied  and  undesigned  expressions  of  the  mind  and  heart 
of  the  ancient  church,  and  they  proclaim,  in  a  surprising  man- 
ner, the  depth  and  unanimity  of  the  sentiment  with  which  she 
regarded  the  Scriptures  as  the  Word  of  God,  inspired,  in- 
fallible, and  supreme. 

•  Djitingnished  nmonfhie  othir  worki  of  thii  kind  M  !{•)  •«'  Inr^fwr. — (Bai.  Op. 
torn.  ii.  p.  581.     Paris,  1839.) 
t  Baan,  Ep.  ii.  (ltd  Oreg.  Hu.  ei  KceMa)  Op.,  torn.  lii.  p.  102. 
t  Hilt.  Ecc,  111.  S7. 
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We  have  Been,  then,  that  "  the  idea  of  inspiration''  was  not 
"  insensibly  developed,"— that  it  beamed  in  its  full  lustre  on  the 
mind  of  the  iDfant  church,  or  rather,  shone  like  a  ^loru  round 
the  sacred  volume  as  the  precious  deposit  was  delivered  to  her, 
and  appears  from  the  beginning  in  every  conceivable  form  and 
through  every  manifestation  of  her  faith  and  life. 

But  we  affirm  more  than  this, — not  only  that  this  "  idea" 
was  not  developed  along  with  CatholiciBm,  but  that,  as  the 
dev^opment  of  Oatholicism  proceeded,  **  the  idea  of  inspira- 
tion" was  enfeebled,  confused,  and  at  length  for  a  time  oveiv 
powered  by  its  corruptions  and  usurpations. 

But  what  is  *'  Catholicism!"  The  Ohurch  in  opposition  to 
(he  Bible — the  human  in  Ohriatianity  in  opposition  to  the 
divine — the  Church  viewed  as  an  aggregation  of  tenets,  orders, 
rites,  which  rest  avowedly  not  on  Scripture  but  tradition. 
Tradition  is  the  great  teacher  and  oraole  of  Catholicism.  The 
Bible  itself  must  be  interpreted  by  the  tradition  of  the 
ohurch.  The  tradition  of  the  church  is  a  legitimate  source 
of  orders,  rites,  and  usages  of  all  sorts.  These,  though  not 
commanded  by  the  Scripture,  are  essential.  "  There  cannot 
be  a  church  without"  them.  If  it  be  demanded,  "  Where  is 
the  authority  of  the  written  Word  for  such  important  modi- 
fications of  Christianity! "  it  is  answered,  "  We  have  received 
them  through  the  tradition  of  the  cliurch."  "  They  have  been 
borne  on  the  banners  of  the  church  for  a  thousand  years." 
And  this  answer  is  deemed  sufficient.  Tradition  is  a  kind  of 
continuous  revelation.  It  is  a  perpetual  manifeatation  of  the 
mind,  will,  and  life  of  Christ  in  his  church.  Tradition  is  the 
element  in  which  the  Scriptures  themselves  are  preserved  and 
handed  down.  It  is  the  authorized  and  the  only  authorized 
exponent  of  their  meaning.    This  is  the  essence  of  Catholicism. 

We  may  be  thought  harsh  in  calling  ib  the  Church  and  the 
human  in  opposition  to  the  Bible  and  the  divine.  But  where 
is  the  warrant  for  the  assumption  of  this  vast  and  despotic 
authority  on  the  past  strength  of  tradition!  Has  the  Head 
of  the  Church  granted  it!  Nowhere.  On  the  contrary,  he 
rebuked  with  peculiar  and  unsparing  sternness  both  the  addi- 
tiom  and  the  interpretalione  of  tradition  in  his  own  time: 
"  Laying  aside  the  commandment  of  God,  ye  hold  the  tradi- 
tion of  men"—"  Full  well  ye  reject  the  commandment  of  God, 
that  ye  may  keep  your  own  tradition."  It  is  then  of  the  es- 
sence of  tradition,  even  of  church  tradition  (for  of  such  was 
be  now  speaking,  being  held  by  the  Pharisees,  who  "  sat  in 
Moses'  seat"  and  were  the  high-churchmen  and  Catholics  of 
that  time),  to  "  lay  aside,"  to  "  reject,"  and  elsewhere  to 
"  make  of  none  effect"  the  word  and  commandments  of  Glod; 
and  therefore  it  must  be  regarded,  when  it  assumes  authority 
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not  only  as  a  strictly  human,  but  a  hostile  element,  in  relation 
to  the  acriptural  and  the  divine  in  Christianity.  Moreover, 
the  sacred  canon  closea  with  a  denunciation  of  "  the  plagues 
which  are  written  in  this  book"  against  "  any  man  who  shall 
add  unto  these  things,"  and  "  exclusion  from  the  book  of  life," 
against  any  man  who  "  shall  take  away  from"  them.  Catho- 
licism has  added  to  Christianity  an  order  of  ministers  unknown 
to  the  written  Word.  It  has  added  a  multitude  of  rites,  fonns, 
and  usages  alike  uncommanded.  It  has  taken  away  the  oup 
in  the  Lord^s  Supper.  It  has  taken  away  the  right  and  liberty 
of  Christian  ministers  to  marry.  It  has  taken  away  the  most 
precious  of  all  rights,  the  right  of  every  individual  Ghristian 
to  read  the  Word  {Acts  xvii.  11),  to  decide  -on  questions  of 
truth  and  duty,  to  receiveand  follow  the  tuition  of  the  Spirit. — 
(I  John  ii.  20.)  The  form  of  Catholicism  has  made  all  these 
additions  and  abstractions,  and  many  more.  All  its  forms  have 
made  some  of  them,  and  are  ever  tending  to  increase  the  num- 
ber.  It  seems  to  be  of  its  very  essence  to  go  beyond  the  Word 
of  Gt)d,  and  to  insist  far  more  on  its  own  additions  than  even 
on  those  things  which  it  holds  and  enjoins  in  common  with 
the  Bible.  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  "  another  gospel,"  but  a 
hostile  system  of  religion — and  not  the  less  so  for  being  with- 
in the  sphere  of  nominal  Christianity.  There  cannot  be  a 
more  direot  form  of  hostility  to  any  government  than  to  enact 
laws,  hold  courts,  and  coin  money  within  its  limits  by  an 
authority  which  it  does  not  recognise.  Christ  has  given  no 
authority  to  church  tradition.  Yet  in  the  name  and  on  the 
strength  of  it,  C^itholicism  legislates,  judges,  and  makes  sweep- 
ing changes  of  every  sort  in  the  ministry,  the  worship,  and  even 
the  faith,  of  his  church — and  these  not  as  matters  of  local  or 
temporal  expediency,  but  as  essentials.  "  There  cannot  be  a 
church  without"  them.  Is  not  this  a  usurpation  within  the 
kingdom  of  Christ!  And  Is  not  usurpation  hostility  in  its 
boldest  and  most  deadly  form!  Other  offenders  break  the  laws, 
but  the  usurper  attacks  the  throne  and  grasps  the  sceptre. 
Such  is  the  relation  of  Catholicism  towards  the  Bible,  and  Ood 
who  speaks  in  it.  But  its  opposition  is  still  more  positive. 
Christ  commands  us  to  search  the  Scriptures ;  Catholicism /w^ 
ads  it.  The  Word  of  Ood  pronounces  them  "  noble"  and 
"blessed"  who  "read"  and  "search"  the  written  Word  ;  Ca- 
tholicism pronomncea  them  "  accursed."^  The  Scripture  says 
"a  bishop  must  be  the  husband  of  one  wife;"  Catholicism 
says  he  mu»t  not  marry,  ^otnan- Catholicism  says  he  must  not— 
j^M-fo-Catholicism  says  he  ought  not;  at  least,  he  had  betternot. 
When,  where,  and  in  what  form  did  this  strange  power  firet 
make  its  appearance  in  the  Christian  Church  \ 
To  traoe  the  rise  and  history  of  "  Catholicism  "  would  be  a 
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very  interesting  and  important  work.  We  have  neither  time 
nor  apace  for  it  now.  We  can  only  notice  some  of  its  earlier 
manifestations — some  of  its  larger  and  bolder  strides. 

The  eye  of  Christ  and  of  his  iaepired  apostles  saw  the  leaven 
"  working  "  (2  Thesa.  ii.  7),  in  the  depths  of  the  church  long 
before  the  first  visible,  or  rather  appreciable  aigns  of  fermenta^ 
tion  had  reached  the  surface.  When  the  disciples  "  disputed 
among  themselves  by  the  way,  which  should  be  the  greatest," 
their  omniscient  Lord  detected  the  germ  which  was  afterwards 
to  expand  into  "  the  authority  of  the  Episcopate,"  and  eveD- 
tually  into  the  overshadowing  despotism  of  the  Papacy.  "  And 
he  sat  down  and  called  the  twelve,  and  saith  unto  them.  If  any 
man  desire  to  be  6rst,  the  same  shall  be  last  of  all  and  servant 
of  all."  And  when  the  same  aspiring  and  self-aggrandizing 
disposition  appeared  in  James  and  John  shortly  after(Mark  x.), 
*'  be  called  the  twelve  to  him,  and  said  unto  them,  Ye  know 
that  they  which  are  accounted  to  rule  over  the  Gentiles  exer- 
cise lordship  over  them,  and  their  great  ones  exercise  authority 
upon  them.   But  so  it  shall  not  he  among  you."    This  and  other 

filain  intimations  of  their  Master's  will  on  this  subject,  fol- 
owed  by  the  plenteoua  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
holiness  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  eSectually  prevented  any  far- 
ther manifestation  of  this  spirit  among  the  apostles.  But  when 
Peter  exhorts  "  the  elders "  of  the  churches  of  Asia  Minor 
(1  Pet  i.  1,  conf.  V.  l,&c.)  to  "feed  the  flock  of  God,  dis- 
charging the  office  of  bishops  towards  it  QviiitirroZfTii), — not  as 
being  lords  over  God's  heritage,"  and  enjoins  upon  them  to  be 
" subject  one  to  another,"  and  to  "be  clothed  with  humility," 
such  pointed  and  repeated  admonitions  strongly  imply  that 
there  were,  among  these  "  elders,"  some  who,  like  Diotrephes, 
"  loved  to  have  the  first  place  "  • — and  when  Paul,  addressing 
the  assembled  "presbyter-bishops"  of  Ephesua  (Acts  xx.),  warns 
them,  "  after  my  departure,  of  your  own  selves  ahall  men  arise, 
speaking  perverse  things,"  &c.,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have 
included  aspirants  after  clerical  power  and  pre-eminence  among 
other  "grievous  wolves"  and  "seducers."  And  if  the  absurd 
figment  of  "  apostolic  succession  "  had  been  then  conceived  of,-|* 
the  words  addressed  by  our  Saviour  himself  to  this  same 

*  Jobn  ii<.  9.  The  expresaioti  is  rery  ligniticant,  1  fi>>r(vn£«  ■£«»,  qui  amat  pri. 
tDatiim  genere  io  eiB.~(v'iil(;.  and  Erasmus.) 

t  Which  we  belieiB  it  bad  Dot;  at  least  there  la  Da  trace  of  it  extant  at  that  early 
iwriod.  On  the  coDtTor;.  the  Epistle  of  Ignatius  to  the  Trallians,  which,  whether 
gennine  or  ■ptuioui,  is  ancient,  makes  the  presbytera  Buccessors  of  the  apostka.  "  Be 
je  subject  sJio  (o  the  preibjter;  as  to  the  apostles  of  Jesus  Chriit,*'  (Ep.  ad  Trail., 
oip,  2.)— "the  pceibjlers  as  tho  connoil  {miift)  of  God,  and  the  band  of  tho 
ipoatlei  of  Christ  [^iiriui  kwirrixm  Hfinn.)    Without  these  there  is  no  elect  church, 

-imblage  of  the  aainta,  no  coueregation  of  the  holj."— (lb.,  cap.  3.)  But  we  would 

■~" ■"  oor  Pregbjterian  brethren  to  set  up  any  claim  to  f '"'- '  — 

if  these  passages.     Wo  belieye  the  good  father  Igi 
if  thit,  and  a  good  deal  mora  trash  and  impiet;  (t 
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Church  of  Epheaa8  long  after,*  would  disclose  the  fact,  that 
some  of  these  "  men  "  had  at  that  period  actually  "risen,"  and 
sought  to  impose  their  apoBtoIic  claims  upon  that  church. 

But  much  more  distinct  and  remarkable  are  those  passagea 
(2  ThesH.  ii.  and  1  Tim.  iv.)  in  which  the  apostle  speaks  of 
"an  apostasy,"  "a  departure  from  the  faith,"  a  "mystery  of 
iniquity  already  working"  (jJ3i|  hifytfrnl),  the  "  revelation  "  and 
"  destruction  "  of  which  was  to  form  a  part  of  the  church's  his- 
tory before  the  coming  of  the  "  day  of  Christ."  Here,  eveiy 
stroke  of  the  sacred  pencil  portrays  some  feature  of  Catholi- 
cism ;  and  history  verifies  the  whole  with  a  fearful  minuteness. 
Its  "  opposing  and  exalting  itself  above  all  that  is  called  6od, 
or  that  is  worshipped  " — its  "  sitting  in  the  temple  of  God," — 
its  "  coming  after  the  working  of  Satan,  with  all  power  and 
signs  and  lying  wonders'" — its  "  strong  delusion"— its  uncom- 
manded  abstinences,  "forbidding  to  marry,  and  commanding 
to  abstain  from  meats  which  God  hath  created  to  he  received 
with  thanksgiving," — all  render  the  identity  clear,  and  the  ap- 
plication inevitable.  But  there  was  something  which  then 
"  withheld  "  and  "  hindered  "  that  "  that  Wicked  might  be  re- 
vealed in  his  time,"  and  would  continue  to  hinder  "  until  it 
was  taken  out  of  the  way."  These  predictions  are  commonly 
applied  to  Popery.  But  they  evidently  refer  to  a  whole,  of 
which  Popery  is  only  a  part ;  a  germ,  of  which  Popery  is  only 
a  partial  expansion ;  a  principle,  of  which  Popery  is  only  one, 
though  the  principal,  application.  They  refer  to  that  vast  and 
multiform  system  of  error,  usurpation,  and  corruption,  of  which 
these  are  the  universal  features  (some  manifested  here,  some  ' 
there,  as  times  and  circumstances  permit)  —  "opposing," 
{atTixt'iiiitoi,  setting  itBelf  agaiuBt  the  Word  of  God,  its  plain 
sense,  its  general  reading,  its  free  circulation),  "  and  exaltiag 
itself  above  all  that  is  called  God,  or  that  is  worshipped; 
magnifying  rites,  forms,  attitudes,  vestments  even,  which  are 
purely  of  human  invention,  above  "  worshipping  God  in  the 
spirit;"  and  where  it  can  and  dare,  introducing  angels  and 
saints  as  objects  of  worship;  "  commanding"  what  God  has  not 
commanded,  and  "forbidding"  what  God  has  not  forbidden, 
and  thus  intruding  itself  as  a  legislator  into  the  seat  of  God, 
and  usurping  His  prerogative  who  is  the  "  One  Lawgiver" 
(Jas.  iv.  12);  "speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy,"  covering  falsehood 
with  the  sanction  of  religion ;  f  "  working  lying  wonders"  to 
sustain  its  pretensions ;  accompanied  by  "  strong  delusion  " 
in  those  who  are  subjected  to  its  influence.  All  these  corres- 
pondences between  prophecy  and  history  attest  the  identity  of 

*  "Tboa  hast  tried  tbem  vhlcb  la;  thejara  apoitlei,  and  are  not;  enl  hut  fonnd 
them  liara." 

f  Compare  tbe  moral  plmctplea  of  Jeioitism,  aa  eipoaed  in  tbe  "  Lettnc  PrOTin- 
culM"af  Fucal,  or  in  tbeirowD  worki,  and  No.  90  ot  ths  Oxford  Tracts. 
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Oatholiciem  with  the  "  Myatery  of  Iniquity,"  *'  the  Wicked," 
"  the  Man  of  Sin,"  "  the  Sou  of  Perdition." 

Thftt  which  "withheld"  or  "let"  (i  narijQui,  kept  down), 
"  that  he  might  be  revealed  in  hia  time,"  was  clearly,  we  think, 
the  presence  of  the  spoBtles,  whose  inspired  wisdom  and  mirar 
culouB  power  kept  down  the  spirit  of  aspiration  and  corruption 
already  "working,"  and  who  woold  not  have  failed  to  "visib 
with  the  rod,"  even  with  the  ezeroiee  of  "the  power  which  the 
Lord  had  given  them,"  any  suoh  aspirations  after  "  the  pre- ' 
eminenoe"  (lit.  primacy),  as  John  actually  promises  to  do  in 
the  case  of  Diotrephea, — "  Wherefore,  if  I  come,  I  will  remem- 
ber his  deeds,''  &c. 

But  when  this  "hindrance  "  was  "taken  out  of  the  way"  by 
"tho  departure"  of  all  the  apostles,*  forthwith  the  "  Mystery 
of  Iniquity"  began  to  be  "revealed,"  as  Paul  (2  Thess,  ii.  8) 
foretold  that  it  would. 

To  follow,  step  by  step,  what  the  apostle  calls  "  the  revelar- 
tion  of  the  mystery  of  iniquity,"  and  Professor  Sch^rerthe  "in- 
sensible development  of  Oatholiciam,"  would  of  course  be  out 
of  the  question  in  such  a  discussion  as  this.  Let  us  take  a 
method  more  ooneistent  with  our  limits.  Having  contemplated 
the  church  in  her  strictly  primitive  penod,  where  no  trace  of 
Catholicism  appears  (save  in  the  inspired  forewamings  of  its 
approach),  let  ue  again  survey  her  in  the  fourth  century,  which 
may  be  regarded  as  the  era  of  the  visible  and  formal  manifesta- 
tion of  Catholicism.  Immediately  we  observe  a  marked  change 
ia  the  general  sentiment  of  the  church  towards  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. Their  plenary  inspiration  and  supreme  authority  was, 
it  is  true,  still  admitted  and  insisted  on.  But  Episcopacy  and 
Monaehism  were  the  two  great  ideas  in  which  the  spirit  of 
Catholicism  waa  manifested  in  that  age.  For  these,  no  sup- 
port could  be  found  in  the  Scriptures ;  other  sanction  and  au- 
thority must  therefore  be  sought.  This  was  found  in  tradition. 
Tradition  had  first  entered  the  church  in  the  modest  guise  of 
a  witness  to  the  truth,  and  an  exponent  of  the  meaning  of  the 
written  Word.  "  If,"  saya  Irenieus,-|-  "  a  question  of  secondary 
importance  arise,  would  it  not  be  proper  to  resort  to  the  oldest 
churcbes,  in  which  the  apostles  personally  conversed,  and  ob- 
tain from  them  certain  and  clear  information  concerning  the 
matter  in  dispute !" 

Throughout  Irenieua,  who  dwells  largely  on  tradition,  it  | 

*  Jaroma  (quoted  b;  I^tdntf,  vt  169)  lappoaei  the  desitli  of  John  to  h&n  U^eo 

Kte  in  the  yen  lOO.    Acooidiiig  to  Gusebiua  he  wu  still  iiviiig  at  the  accmion  of 
ju>,  I.D.  9B. 
t  "8i  qaiboade  aliqnamodica  qusatione  diiceptatlo  e9Bet,noDDe  opolteret,  in  anti- 
quiidmu  noqrreie  eccleiioi,  in  quibiu  Apostoli  conTersftti  sant,  et  ab  ela  de  preaenti 
qtUBMiona  lamere  quod  eeituia  et  re  liquiduiu  eat  F  "~(AdT.  User.,  iii,  4.) 
t  We  qieak  bare,  oC  conne,  of  oniZ  IrotfifioH.  *"  Tntditio'' li  wmetimai  Died  by  Im- 
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basno  authority  whatever  save  what  it  derives  from  the  inepired 
apostles  and  from  Christ  himself,  as  being  an  exact  and  faitl^ 
ful  oral  transmission  of  what  they  had  taught,  or  explanation  of 
what  they  had  written.  Its  value  !a  this  respect  must  then 
have  been  very  considerable,  as  Irenteus  wrote  his  books  "  ad- 
versus  Hfereses"  less  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  the 
Apostle  John,  enumerates  the  "  enccessiones  presbyterorum" 
whioh  in  several  ohurchea  connected  his  own  with  the  aposto- 
lic age,  and  was  himself  acquainted  with  one,  at  least,  who  had 
personally  conversed  with  those  who  had  seen  and  heard  the 
apostles.*  This  value,  however,  which  depended  solely  on  the 
nearness  of  the  apostolio  age,  must  of  course  rapidly  diminish, 
and  ere  long  disappear  for  ever.  The  tradition  of  the  spirit 
and  meaning  of  the  American  Constitution  was  esteemed  of 
some  value  when  banded  down  by  those  who  had  personally 
conversed  with  Washington  and  its  other  founders.  But  one 
century  has  not  yet  elapsed,  and  what  is  that  tradition  worth 
now  \  A  lever,  however,  of  such  wide  sweep  and  tremendous 
power  as  oral  tradilion,  once  in  the  hand  of  clerical  ambition, 
was  never  to  be  relinquished,  but  on  the  contrary  augmented 
to  the  utmost  extent.  We  hnd,  accordingly,  that  tradition  once 
introduoed,  never  rested  nor  paused  in  its  aggressions  till  it  had 
erected  for  itself  a  solitary  throne  and  an  absolute  despotism. 
As  early  as  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century,  we  meet  with 
the  -retpixSaeiTs,  and  aypa-rrai  li/j-Bi  of  the  church  cited  in  support 
of  doctrines  and  rites  for  which  no  countenance  could  he  found 
in  Scripture.  Many  instances  of  this  are  at  band.  Let  us  take 
one  from  Basil  ad  Amphilocium  de  Spiritu  Sanoto.  We  must, 
however,  observe  that  the  genuineness  of  this  work  is  perhaps 
more  than  doubtful ;  Erasmus  of  the  Romanists,  and  Soultetus 
of  the  Protestants,  utterly  reject  it  as  unworthy  of  Basil  in 
Btyle  and  at  variance  with  his  doctrinal  views  in  other  parts  of 
his  works.  Be  it  his  or  not,  however,  it  avails  our  purpose  as 
a  historical  record  of  the  progress  of  Catholic  ideas.  "  Of  the 
doctrines  and  precepts  held  by  the  church,"  says  the  writer, 
"  some  we  have  received  in  wntten  records,  others  have  been 
mysteriouBly  banded  down  to  us  (iiaioUvra.  h  /iusnifiifi)  by  apoa- 
tolioal  tradition,  both  of  which  have  the  same  validity  (riit  airiin 

Svxuf)  in  relation  to  piety For  example,  where  do  we 

find  it  written  that  we  must  make  the  sign  of  the  cross  upon 
those  who  begin  to  hope  in  Jesus  Christ  t  Whatbook  of  Scrip- 
tare  teaches  us  that  we  must  turn  to  the  east  when  we  pray ! 
Whence  do  we  learn-  to  renounce  the  devil  and  his  angels  in 
baptism  ?  Are  not  these  things  from  an  unwritten  instruction ! 
■mm  to  dcDota  the  vhola  gjitem  of  truth  and  life  dtlivtrtd  b;  Chrfit  ud  the  Inaplred 
tnebm  and  wiiten. 

•  AdT.  Hmf.,  lib,  iT.  «.    "  Qaenudinodiua  MidM  b  qnodim  PwrtjUro  qoi  •»« 
Tcrat  Bb  hix  qui  Apoatoloi  Tlderuit,"  do. 
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from  a  Bilent  and  niystical  tradition,  whinh  our  fathers  have 
lianded  down  to  us  in  a  submissive  and  uninquisitive  secreey?" 
This  remarkable  passage  was  probably  foisted  into  Basil  at  a 
later  period.  It  is  oonsiderably  beyond  the  age,  as  an  evidence 
of  Catholic  progress.  But  whenever,  or  by  whomsoever  written, 
it  shows  that  tradition  had  then  assumed  a  totally  different 
character  from  what  it  bears  in  Irenaeus  and  the  other  writers 
of  the  second  century.  From  s  wilnesg  to  the  written  Word,  it 
had  now  become  a  rival.  It  had  learned  to  veil  itself  in  impene- 
trable mysteries,  and  to  give  forth  its  responses  as  of  equal 
authority  with  those  of  Scripture.  This  "  element"  once  ad- 
mitted, speedily  and  rapidly  carried  forward  the  work  of  usur- 
pation and  corruption.  The  foreign  element  soon  became  the 
doroiuant  one.  Innumerable  notions  and  usages  were  brought 
in,  not  a  few  of  which  may,  even  now,  be  traced  to  Paganism, 
while  others  are  naturally  enough  accounted  for  by  a  prurient 
imagination,  the  pride  of  invention,  and  the  ambition  of  noto- 
riety. "  Things  which  the  Lord  commanded  not,  neither  came 
it  into  his  mind,"  were  made  terms  of  communion  and  of  Balva"  . 
tion.  Some  of  these  innovations,  yielding  no  wpport  to  epis- 
copal or  papal  sway,  were  transient.  But  whenever  a  notion 
or  usage  tended  to  consolidate  and  strengthen  ecclesiastical 
dominion, it  was  promptly  adopted,iacorporated  among  the  3i<r- 
ILti  ixy-XneiaBTiMi,  and  enforced  with  all  the  power  of  the  bishops, 
who,  from  the  time  of  Gonstantine,  seem  to  have  acquired  a 
power  which  overbore  even  that  of  civil  and  judicial  officers,* 
an  accession  which  they  held  on  to  amidst  the  persecutions  of 
the  following  reigns,  as  if  it  were  a  part  of  their  faith  or  their 
sacred  function.  So  that  they  sometimes  present  the  sad 
anomaly  of  being  at  once  persecuted  and  persecutors.  The  in- 
ventions of  one  age  under  Episcopal,  and  by  and  by  under  Papal 
sanction,  became  the  traditions  of  the  next,  and  as  such  sacred 
and  immutable.  Catholicism,  by  exacting  an  implicit  obedience 
to  her  own  traditions,  nullified  the  authority  of  heaven ;  by 
infusing  a  general  and  enthusiastic  love  and  admiration  for  an 
ascetic  and  monastic  life,  she  dissolved  the  most  sacred  ties  and 
powerful  sympathies  of  earth.  She  thus  prepared  the  way  for 
the  most  powerful  despotisnt  and  the  most  abject  slavery  that 
the  world  has  ever  beheld.  As  this  advanced,  the  Word  of  God 
declined  and  retired.  This  did  not  take  place  without  a  strug- 
gle. There  were  not  wanting  those  who  held  up  to  the  church 
thepure  idea  of  gospel  truth  and  virtue,  insisting  that  the  Word 
of  God  was  the  sole  and  all-sufficient  standard  of  faith  and  rule 

•  Eoiebiiu,  among  other  migmentation*  of  Episcopal  dipiity  and  power  by  COD- 
Btantine,  states  this,  "  That  it  sboDld  no  longer  be  Jawful  for  the  goremon  of  praiineea 
to  leicind  ths  decree*  of  biihops— nrrli  y^  iTimi  3iinn~  t^  ii;u:  nS  BttS  liw^wri- 
HWi  fo(  thepriejts  of  Qod  were  mora  worthy  of  respect  thtui  any  ioAgfi  I  "_(Vit. 
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of  life,  and  remindiag  the  church  that  she  was  "  making  void 
the  Word  of  God  by  her  traditions."  To  thia  extent  at  lea^t, 
Joviniaa  and  Yigilantius  must  be  looked  upon  ascoofessors  and 
reformers  ;  and  almost  all  the  great  preachers  of  the  fourth 
century,  though  tainted  with  the  general  infection,  bore  their 
testimooy  against  some  one  of  the  prevailing  errors  and  corrup- 
tions. But  these  warnings  were  unheeded.  "  Oatholicism^  was 
to  be  fully  "  developed."  "  That  Wicked"  was  to  be  "  re- 
vealed," who  "  opposeth  and  ezaiteth  himself  above  all  that  is 
called  God  or  that  is  worshipped."  And  as  the  revelation  went 
on,  bringing  out  its  multitudinous  round  of  rites,  orders,  idol- 
atries, and  superstitions,  the  Word  of  God  was  thrust  farther 
and  farther  from  the  visioa  of  the  church,  tilt  at  length  it  sank 
below  her  horizon,  and  the  night  came  on.  Then  Catholicism 
reared  her  dusky  throne  and  reigned  with  unresisted  sway, 
while  snperetitioQ  and  ignorance  lay  crouching  and  trembling 
at  her  feet. 

Where,  then,  was  the  Bible  ?  Where  was  the  "  idea  of  inspi- 
ration f"  Buried  in  tomes  of  theology,  or  bandied  abouc  in  the 
disputes  of  the  schools.  Held  indeed  theoretically,  but  held 
down  most  effectually  by  the  iron  sway  and  ever  watchful 
jealousy  and  inexorable  tyranny  of  "  Catholicism.'"  Did  not  her 
every  movement  indicate  her  consciousness  that,  with  an  in- 
spired and  open  Bible  before  the  churcli,  her  reign  could  not 
laet  an  hour  i  In  the  height  of  her  powitr,  the  rustling  of  a 
single  leaf  of  the  Bible  terrified  her ;  nor  could  she  recover  her 
tranquillity  till  her  fears,  like  those  of  Herod,  had  been  allayed 
by  some  wholesale  carnage.  Her  first  act  was  to  overlay  the 
pages  of  the  Scriptures  with  her  traditions ;  her  next,  to  olaim 
for  those  traditions  a  co-ordinate  rank  and  equal  authority;  her 
next,  to  arrogate  to  herself  the  sole  and  infallible  interpretar 
tion  of  them ;  as  soon  as  she  could  or  dared,  she  forbade  the 
reading  of  them  by  the  people  in  their  own  tongue  ;  she  made 
them  as  scarce  as  possible  even  among  the  clergy — the  libraries 
of  her  monasteries  scarcely  contained  a  copy  of  them.  Catho- 
licism hunted  from  the  world  the  very  book  which  she  pre- 
tended to  acknowledge  as  inspired  and  from  God.  It  was  at 
last  so  rare,  that  the  price  of  a  Bible  was  almost  a  fortune. 
Even  bishops  were  found  who  had  never  seen  a  copy  of  the 
Word  of  God.  If  any  man  held  the  light  of  its  opened  pages 
into  the  abyss  of  her  corruptions,  exoommunioation,  the  prison, 
and  (when  her  power  was  absolute)  the  stake  was  the  punish- 
ment of  his  temerity.  Leo  the  Isaurian,  Clement  of  Ireland, 
Berenger,  Wycklifie,  Huss,  Jerome  of  Prague,  and  Savona- 
rola, hore  the  fury  of  Catholic  persecution  for  no  other  heresy 
but  that  which  would  inevitably  have  brought  Peter  himself  * 
•  "  And  the  othat  aportki,"  Aol«  t,  29. 
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to  the  stake,  if  Catholicism  had  then  been  in  the  ascendant, 
viz.  that  "  we  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men"— that 
Christians  are  "  redeemed  mtm"  (not  by)  "  the  tradition  re- 
ceived from  the  fathers  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,"  and 
that  the  proper  nourishment  of  the  believing  soul  is  "  the  sin- 
cere milk  of  the  Word." 

It  ia  plain,  then,  that  the  historioa)  relation  of  Catholicism 
and  inspiration  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  that  which  Profesaor 
Sch^rer  has  indicated.  Christians  began  with  the  most  profoaad 
veneration  for  the  sacred  books  as  the  Word  of  Glod;  the  most 
distinct  recognition  of  their  authority,  and  the  moat  frequent 
citation  of  them  in  all  their  doctrinal  and  moral  teaclungs. 
This  is  "  the  idea  of  inspiration,"  as  it  was  conceived  in  the  ful- 
ness and  freshness  of  the  church's  primitive  life.  As  we  come 
down  from  age  to  age,  we  find  that  this  "  idea"  becomes  more 
and  more  dim  in  proportion  as  the  other  element  of  tradition 
and  church  authority  obtrudes  itself  into  prominency ;  till  at 
length  the  Scripture  is  forgotten,  and  the  church  supreme. 
The  "  idea  of  inspiration^  and  that  of  "  Catholicism"  have 
always  been  antagonist  ideas.  As  the  one  has  advanced,  the 
other  has  declined.  The  conflict  of  these  ideas  has  made  the 
history  of  the  church  what  it  is,  a  verification  of  the  prophecy 
of  our  Saviour,  *'  I  am  come  to  bring  a  sword — to  cast  a  fir© 
upon  earth."  In  this  conflict,  the  "  idea  of  Catholioism"  has 
wielded  (when  they  have  been  within  its  reach)  the  material 
sword  and  fire.  The  idea  of  inspiration  has  wielded  the  sword 
of  the  Spirit,  the  fire  of  the  Word  of  God.  Each  armed  with  its 
appropriate  weapons,  their  hostility  has  been  uncessiDg,  So 
far  from  the  two  being  amicably  developed  together  aa  kindred 
elements,  all  history  shows  that  they  cannot  coexist  without 
mortal  strife  in  the  same  church,  the  same  age,  the  same 
bosom.  The  assertion  which  Professor  Sch^rer  makes  of  the 
history  of  this  "  idea"  in  the  Reformed  churches,  is  not  less 
surprising  or  less  contradictory  to  history. 

"  The  Beformation  of  the  sixteenth  century,"  he  aaya,  "  after 
having  begun  in  the  person  of  Luther  with  a  great  freedom  and 
spirituality  of  views  on  this  subject,  was  checked  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  ended  by  retaining,  among  others,  this  relic  of  the 
system  against  which  it  rose  up."  If  by  the  "  freedom  and 
spirituality  of  Luther's  views"  the  writer  means  (aa  he  evi- 
dently does)  bia  discarding  the  "  idea  of  inspiration,"  and  the 
"  authority  of  Scripture,"  what  will  become  of  the  aesertion 
when  compared  with  the  words  of  the  great  Reformer  himself 
on  this  subject — in  his  commentaries,  his  controversial  writ- 
ings, his  letters,  bis  table-talk !  "  If  I  were  a  great  poet," 
aaid  he,  "  I  would  write  a  magnificent  poem  on  the  virtue  and 
usefulness  of  the  Word  of  Qod."     So  extreme  a  literalist  was 
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he,  in  fact,  so  striogent  an  Mserter  of  "  textaal  inspiration,'* 
that  to  him  "  hoc  eet  corpus  meum^  was  sufficient  to  orer^ 
power  all  objections  from  the  nature  of  things  to  the  doctrine 
of  consubatantiation. 

"  Protestantism  remained,"  says  Professor  ScWrer,  "  a  sys- 
tem of  authority ;  the  only  difference,  in  this  respect,  between 
it  and  Catholioiem  is,  that  it  has  substituted  one  authority  for 
anothw  authority — the  Scripture  for  the  Church." 

To  this  we  entirely  assent.  Protestantism  has  simply  substi- 
tuted the  authoiity  of  God  for  that  of  man ;  the  authority  of 
"the  Word  of  God,"  which  our  Lord  deohires  "  is  truth"  (Joho 
svii.),  for  tJio  precarious  and  eontradtctory  decisions  of  fathers, 
popes,  councile,  and  traditions — of  all  that  heterogeneous  med- 
ley, in  fine,  which  has  been  absurdly  and  impiously  called  the 
Church.     Is  this  an  immaterial  difference ! 

All  the  great  minds  which  led  in  the  movement  of  the  Refor- 
matioQwere  unanimous  on  this  point,  notwithstanding  the  minor 
differences  which  divided  them,  and  the  deplorable  animosity 
and  bitterness  with  which  tibey  were  often  maintained.  We 
cannot  here  go  into  citations.  But  let  any  one  glance  over  the 
6th,  7th,  8th,  and  9ti  chapters  of  the  Ist  Book  of  Calvin's  In- 
stitutes, and  he  will  see  how  distinctly  and  indignantly  Galvin 
would  disclaim  that  spurious  "freedom  and  spirituality  of  views" 
with  which  he  (in  the  latter  part  of  this  letter)  aa  well  as  Luther 
is  complimented  by  Professor  Sch^rer.  That  "  God  is  the 
author  of  the  Scriptures"— that  they  are  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient to  lead  to  the  true  knowledge  of  God— -that  "  bythem  God 
has  been  pleased  to  preserve  his  truth  in  perpetual  remem- 
brance"— that  they  must,  however,  be  ooufirmed  by  the  inward 
testimony  of  the  Holy  Spirit — but  that  this  testimony,  as  well 
ts  the  whole  inward  work  of  illumination  and  sanctification  by 
the  Holy  Spirit,  is  carried  forward  by  and  through  the  written 
Word— that  this  Word,  so  far  from  being  "  transient  and  tem- 
porary" in  its  use,  "  guides  the  sons  of  God  to  the  very  summit 
of  perfection," — these  great  thoughts  are  elaborately  and  power- 
fully' defended  and  illustrated  in  those  immortal  chapters  of 
the  great  Iteformer.  The  9th  chapter  particularly  assails  the 
very  position  taken  in  this  letter  of  Professor  Sohdrer,  and  de- 
nounces with  great  severity  and  contempt  the  very  sentiment 
which  Professor  Sch^rer  imputes  to  the  early  Protestants.  Let 
me  beg  the  reader  to  consult  this  chapter  (of  three  or  four 
pages)  entire.  I  will  iodulj^e  myself  in  one  or  two  brief  quo- 
tations : — 

"There  have  lately  arisen  some  unstable  men,  irfio,  haughtily  pre- 
tending to  be  taught  by  the  Spirit,  deride  the  aimplicity  of  those  who 
Btill  attend  to  (what  they  style)  the  dead  and  killing  letter.  But  I 
would  ask  them,  what  spirit  that  is  by  whose  inspiration  they  are  ele- 
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rated  to  such  a  sublimity?  If  they  answer  that  it  is  the  Spirit  of 
Christ,  how  ridiculous  is  such  an  assurance !  For,  that  the. apostles  of 
Christ,  and  other  believers  in  the  piimitire  church,  were  illuminated 
by  no  other  Spirit,  I  think  they  will  concede.  But  not  one  of  them. 
learned,  from  his  teaching,  to  contemn  the  Divine  Word;  they  were 
rather  filled  with  higher  reverence  for  it,  as  their  writings  abundantly 
testify.  Have  they  imbibed  a  different  spirit  from  that  which  the 
Lord  promised  to  his  disciples?  Great  as  their  infatuation  is,  I  do  not 
think  ihera  fanatical  enough  to  hazard  such  avowal.  But  what  kind 
of  Spirit  did  he  promise?  One  truly  (John  xvi.  18)  who  should  'not 
tpealc  of  himself,'  but  suggest  and  instil  into  their  minds  those  things 
wbich  he  had  orally  delivered.  The  office  of  the  Spirit,  then,  which 
is  promised  to  us,  is  not  to  feign  new  and  unheard-of  revelations,  or  to 
coin  a  new  system  of  doctrine,  hut  to  seal  to  our  minds  the  same 
doctrine  which  the  gospel  delivers.  Hence  we  readily  understand  that 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  diligently  to  read  and  attend  to  the  Scripture, 
if  we  would  receive  any  advantage  or  satisfaction  irom  the  Spirit  of 

Those  who  contend  that  the  Christian  faith  and  life  is  to  be 
maintained  by  revelations  of  the  Spirit  apart  from  the  Scrip- 
ture, he  denominates  "  unhappy  men  bent  on  delusion  even  to 
their  own  destruction,"  "  despisers  of  the  Scripture,"  "  proud 
fanatics,"  Sua.  "  A  very  different  sobriety,"  he  says,  "  becomes 
the  children  of  God  ;  who,  while  they  are  sensible  that,  exclu- 
sively of  the  Spirit  of  God,  they  are  utterly  destitute  of  the 
light  of  truth,  yet  are  not  ignorant  that  the  Word  is  the  in- 
strument (organum)  by  which  the  Lord  dispenses  to  believers 
the  illumination  of  hie  Spirit," 

Look  through  the  sermons,  commentaries,  confessions,  cate- 
chisms,and  controversies,  in  which  the  spirit  oftheBeformation 
is  manifested,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  see  a  harmony  on  this 
point,  amidst  all  their  variations  in  respect  to  government  and 
worship,  which  is  truly  grand  and  wonderful.  The  "  idea"  of 
the  divine  inspiration  and  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures, 
in  fact,  made  the  Beformation.  It  was  the  force  of  this  prin- 
ciple wliioh  projected  the  new  church  out  of  the  bosom  of  the 
old,  and  rendered  return  and  reconciliation  impossible.  Pro- 
testantism rested  on  the  Scriptures,  appealed  to  them,  studied 
them,  translated,  printed,  and  circulated  them,  and  enjoined  the 
reading  of  them  on  all  believers.  Catholicism,  ou  the  contrary, 
suppressed  and  forbade  them,  and  pronounced  the  study  of 
them  dangerous  and  impious,  except  as  their  teachings  were 
interpreted,  and  of  course  controlled,  by  the  authority  of  the 
church.  It  was  the  intense  antagonism  of  these  two  ideas, 
Inspiration  and  Catholicism,  which  rent  Christendom  aeunderin 
the  1 6th  century,  and  has  kept  it  divided  into  two  hostile  camps 
to  this  day. 

So  palpably  contradictory  to  history  and  to  the  sotaal  con- 
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dition  of  the  world,  ia  the  strange  assertion  of  Profesaor 
Schcrer,  that  "  thia  idea  of  inapiration  which  has  formed  the 
aacred  collection  and  given  it  ita  dignity,  ia  one  of  the  elements 
of  that  GathoticiBm  which  was  inaensibly  developed  in  the 
ancient  church" — and  that  "  the  Reformation  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tary,  after  having  begun  with  a  great  freedom  and  epiriluality 
of  views  OD  thia  subject,  was  repressed  (refoul^)  in  its  deve- 
lopment, and  ended  by  retaining  among  others  this  remnant  of 
the  system  against  which  it  had  risen  up."  We  have  seen,  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  idea  of  inspiration  was  most  distinct 
and  efficacious  in  the  church  immediately  after  eho  came  from 
the  teaching  of  her  Lord  and  his  apostles — that  this  idea  gra- 
dually became  confused  and  inoperative  during  the  long  ages 
of  declension  whioh  followed — that  it  broke  forth  again  into 
brightness  and  vitality  in  the  revival  or  R«forniatioii  of  the 
16th  century — that  the  Reformers  planted  their  artillery  on 
this  rock,  and  that  Proteatantiani,  as  far  as  she  has  remained 
evangelical  and  vital,  has  never  shifted  her  ground  nor  changed 
her  weapons,  but  has  found  in  the  Word  of  6od  an  inexhausti- 
ble magazine  of  all  sorts  of  missiles  wherewith  she  has  be- 
leaguered and  assailed  Catholicism  ao  indefatigably  and  effeo- 
tuEuly,  that  this  vast  system  of  error  and  auperstition  at  length 
totters  to  its  foundations. 

And  when  it  falls  (as  fall  it  must),  ita  overthrow  will  be  tha 
result,  as  it  will  be  the  termination,  of  this  unceasing  conflict 
— thia  "  warfare  without  herald."  It  is  a  sublime  and  tran- 
quillizing thought,  that  the  same  page  of  the  Inspired  Word 
which  foretells  the  revelation  of  thia  "mystery  of  iniquity," 
foretells  alao  its  doom.  "  The  Lord  shall  consume  it  with  the 
Spirit  of  hia  mouth,  and  shall  destroy  it  with  the  brightness  of 
his  coming."  In  the  unsearchable  wisdom  of  God  it  was  to  be 
"revealed,"  but  not  more  certainly  "revealed"  than  "con- 
sumed and  destroyed."  It  haa  ita  day  in  the  history  of  the 
church  andof  the  world,  and"adayof  dartnesaand  of  gloom- 
iness, a  day  of  clouds  and  of  thick  darkness"  has  it  been ;  but) 
btesaed  he  God !  it  is  far  spent.  And  ia  there  not  reason  to 
believe,  that  "  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord"  and  the  "  brightness  of 
his  coming,"  whioh  is  to  "  abolish"  thia  "  apostaay"  (though 
the  words  by  no  means  exclude  some  visible  manifestation  of 
Divine  power),  are  to  be  understood  principally  of  the  truth  of 
his  Holy  Word,  embraced  in  the  full  faith  of  its  plenary  inspi- 
ration, preached,  circulated,  and  diffused  in  every  form,  and 
above  all,  by  that  invisible,  and  therefore  irresistible,  diffusion 
(even  aa  "  salt"  and  "  light")  of  a  holy  and  benevolent  life  in 
all  Christians  ?  Our  own  country  presents  a  wide  and  open 
field  for  this  final  struggle.  Already  the  forces  on  both  sides 
Beem  to  be  mustering  upon  it.     We  cannot  look  over  ita  ample 
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8urfa.ce,  and  at  the  hosta  of  man;  tongues  and  races  which  im- 
migration is  pouring  into  it,  without  calling  to  mind  the  words 
of  the  prophet,  "  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  valley  of  deci^ 
aioD!^— and  along  with  them  comes  his  stirring  summons, 
"  Prepare  war,  wake  up  the  mighty  men,  let  all  the  men  of 

war  draw  near; thither  cause  thy  mighty  ones  to 

come  down,  0  Lord."  The  last  cooflict  will  be  between  the 
ohuroh  of  God*  "  built  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and 
prophets,  Jesns  Christ  himself  being  the  chief  corner-stone,^ 
and  the  church  of  man,  even  of  "  the  man  of  sin,^  founded  on 
the  "  traditions,^  "  oomraandments  and  ordinances  of  men." 
Let  all,  then,  who  wish  to  commit  their  own  destinies  and 
those  of  their  children  to  the  Word  of  Ood  and  the  ohurch  of 
God,  put  on  the  "  armour  of  light,"  and  come  up  to  a  con- 
flict in  which  they  have  "  the  son  of  perdition^  for  an  enemy, 
and  the  Son  of  God  for  a  friend  and  ally. 

We  have  thus  briefly  surveyed  the  history  of  the  church,  or 
rather  glanced  at  some  of  its  prominent  bearings  on  this  great 
question  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures. 
Shalt  we  claim  a  moment's  farther  attention  (severely  as  we 
have  already  tasked  the  reader's  patience),  to  some  of  the  im- 
pressions it  has  left  on  our  mind ! 

The  first  is  the  unanimous  and  constant  testimony  of  the 
church  (the  living  and  spiritual  church,  we  mean,  of  course,) 
to  the  doctrine  of  inspiration,  in  its  strongest  and  full  form. 
We  do  not  now  speak  of  didactie  statements,  but  of  all  the 
utterances  in  which  her  very  heart  and  mind  have  spoken  out, 
from  the  first  lispings  of  her  infancy  through  the  wide  and 
wonderful  development  of  eloquence,  learning,  philosophy,  and 
poetty,  which  has  been  impregnated  with  her  life  during  the 
last  eighteen  centuries.  AH  constitute,  as  it  were,  one  profound 
and  grand  response  to  her  Lord^s  declaration,  "  Thy  Word  is 
truth ! " 

The  second  is  the  close  relation  which  this  doctrine  and 
sentiment  every  where  and  always  bears  to  the  life  and  power 
of  the  ohnrcb.  When  she  has  exhibited  most  of  the  spirit  of 
her  Lord  in  the  purity  of  her  fs,ith,  the  simplicity  of  her  wor- 
ship, and  the  pacific  energy  of  her  labours  for  the  oonveruon 
of  the  world,  it  has  been  in  those  periods  when  she  has  most 
highly  prized,  and  deeply  studied,  and  signally  honoured  the 
sacred  volume  of  his  inspired  truth.  Every  memorable  renova- 
tion of  spiritual  life  which  her  annals  record,  has  been  accom^ 
plished  in  connection  with  this.  When  "  Ezra  the  scribe  (Neh. 
viii.)  stood  upnnapulpit  of  wood,'^  and  "opened  the  book  in  the 
sight  of  all  the  people,"  and  "  the  Levites  read  in  the  book,  in 
the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense  and  caused  them 
to  understand  the  reading,"  and  "  all  the  people  wept  when 
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they  heard  the  words  of  the  law,''  and  there  was  a  speedy  re- 
turn to  the  piou8  usages  of  their  fathers,  and  thereupon  "there 
vas  veiy  great  gtadnesa,"'  and  no  eubsequent  relapse  Into 
national  idolatry ;  when,  in  the  amazing  victories  of  primitive 
Christianity,  "  the  Word  of  God"  (the  preached  Word  con- 
stantly compared  and  corrected  by  the  written)  "grew  mightily 
and  prevailed ;  **  when  the  first  and  "  chief  successors  of  the 
apostles  travelled  from  land  to  land,  preaching  Ohrist  and  de- 
livering the  Scriptures  of  the  Divine  Qospels ; "  *  when  the 
long  oppressed  truth  broke  forth  in  the  splendours  of  the  B^ 
formation,  imparting  a  new  Impulse  to  human  freedom  and 
energy  in  every  direction ;  and  in  every  revival  of  spiritual 
and  vital  religion  down  to  our  own  times, — we  behold  a  new 
manifeatation  of  the  Divine  energy  enshrined  in  the  Inspired 
Word. 

And  whea  Haldane,  a  wayfarer  at  Geneva,  thirty  years  ago, 
assembled  the  youth  of  her  old  Theological  School,  and  unable 
to  speak  the  French  language,  silently  traced  on  the  sacred 
p^e  the  paasages  which  reveal  the  divinity  of  Ohrist,  and  the 
other  vital  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  and  thus  by  the  grace  of 
God  was  the  means  of  infusing  a  spiritual  life,  which  has  since 
appeared  in  the  establishment  of  her  new  and  purer  School  of 
Theology,  and  in  all  the  wide  and  various  instrumentalities  of 
which  she  is  now  the  centre,  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,^ 
we  see  one  of  the  most  striking  and  peculiar  examples  of  this 
truth  which  the  history  of  the  church  affords.   It  is  no  matter 
of  wonder,  therefore,  that  Geneva  holds  fast  to  the  faith  of  an 
inspired  Bible,  to  which  she  owes  not  only  her  ancient  reforma- 
tion from  Popery,  when  like  a  trumpet  at.the  lips  of  Calvin 
and  his  compeers,  It  sent  forth  those  soul-stirring  notes  whose 
reverberations  through  Switzerland  and  Europe  have  often 
brought  to  our  mind  those  glorious  lines  of  Byron : 
"  Ftx  >BoDg 
F'rom  rock  to  rock  the  rattling  orags  kmong 
Leapa  the  lira  thnoder;  not  from  one  lone  aloud, 
Vor  CTCi;  moiintain  now  hath  foond  »  tDngae, 
And  Jar>  aoBwera  through  her  mietj  Bhiond 
Back  to  the  jojous  Atpi  which  call  to  her  Bloud;  " 

but  the  silent  radiation  of  whose  holy  light  has  effected  her 
recent  no  less  wonderful  revival  from  nationalism.  No  wonder 
she  declines  the  same  dose  (however  disguised)  which  formerly 
kid  her  in  that  fatal  slumber.  Justly  and  nobly  has  M.  Merle 
D'Aubign^  observed  on  this  occasion  : — 

"  If  it  were  only  a  question  of  secondary  matters,  of  shades  of  dif- 
ference on  the  doctrine  of  inepiiadon,  we  would  have  been  happy  to 
make  sacrifices  to  charity  without  compromising  truth.      We  desire 
•  Em.  Hift  Eoo.,  tii.  BJ- 
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that  a  certain  liberhr  be  mainlined  in  theological  instniction.  Bat 
all  liberty  has  limits,  which  ve  cannot  oTcrpass  without  touching  the 
essence  of  things.  The  question  which  has  been  controyerted  among 
us  was  not  a  question  of  shades,  {wne  gueitioti  de  nuance*);  it  involTed 
the  maintenance  oi  abandonment  of  one  of  the  most  essential  prin* 
ciples  of  evangelical  GhriBtianity.  We  could,  therefore,  no  longer 
hesitate.  The  twentj-one  memben  of  your  general  committee  have 
acted  in  this  affair  with  the  most  perfect  unanimity."" 

We  quote  these  sentiments  thus  largely,  so  worthy  of  their 
distinguished  and  excellent  author,  and  add  the  espression  of 
our  hearty  concurrence  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  sundry  very 
intelligible  manifestations  of  sympathy  with  Professor  Soh6rer 
have  gone  forth  from  certain  quarters  of  our  own  land,  coupled 
with  insinuations  that  "the  theoryof  inspiration  has  been  drawn 
pretty  tight  st  Geneva."  To  ua  these  worda,  and  the  action 
of  the  committee  which  they  present,  seem  to  bear  the  impress 
of  that  fine  maxim  which  "  the  pious  and  learned  Bieger'^'f'  has 
remarked  should  be  the  motto  of  the  Christian,  "  A  large  heart 
and  a  narrow  conscience."  Never  was  sympathy  more  mis- 
placed than  when  extended  to  aberration  from  God's  holy  truth. 
We  doubtless  may  and  ou^t  to  feel  profound  compassion  for 
the  wanderer  from  truth,  as  well  as  the  offender  against  law. 
But  sympathy  with  the  crime  or  the  error,  or  such  lenity  in 
dealing  with  it  as  to  leave  the  gangrene  to  spread,  is  treason 
against  justice  and  truth,  and  in  the  end  against  charity  itself. 

Another  lesson  from  the  history  of  the  church  is  this — men 
must  have  some  infallible  oracle  to  resort  to  in  dealing  with 
the  momentous  questions  which  touch  their  eternal  interests 
— an  infallible  Bible,  an  infallible  Church,  an  infallible  Pope, 
or  an  infallible  Self.  The  first  is  clearly  the  revelation  of  the 
Lord,  and  as  clearly  the  faith  of  the  primitive  church ;  the 
second  gradually  superseded  it ;  the  third  followed  it ;  the 
fourth  and  last  is  the  succedaneum  of  the  subjective  philoso- 
phy. It  professes,  indeed,  to  hold  to  a  revelation  direct  to  the 
individual,  or  rather,  to  what  they  would  consider  the  very 
umhUkcua  of  individuality,  "  the  intuitional  consciousness."  Bat 
how  determine  the  source,  the  genuineness  of  the  revelations 
or  impressions  thus  made  \  How  distinguish  the  voice  of  the 
Divine  Spirit  within,  amidst  the  din  of  our  own  vain  thoughts, 
and  the  reverberations  from  the  world  without!  What  is  to 
furnish  the  criterion !  Who  to  apply  it !  The  Scripture  com- 
mands us  "  not  to  believe  every  spirit,  but  to  try  the  spirits 
whether  they  be  of  God,"  and  itself  furnishes  the  test  whereby 
we  may  "  know  the  Spirit  of  God." — (1  John  iv.  1.)  It  directs 
us  to  bring  all  teachings  (Acts  svii.  11 ;  Gal.  i.  8,  9)  and  all 
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inward  impresBioDB  to  the  criterion  of  the  written  Word,  But 
the  diGciplD  of  the  Bubjective  pbilosoph;  has  parted  with  hig 
faith  in  the  written  Word.  To  him  "  the  Bible  is  not  the  Word 
of  God ;  '^  it  "  ie  no  longer  an  authority  ;"  it  contains  some 
things  which  are  "  very  fine,"  "  very  rich,"*  but  it  also  con- 
taina  "  errors,"  "contradictions,"  "inaccurate  statemeutB,"  and 
"  prophecies  belied  by  facts  ! "  Who  then,  is  to  distinguish 
hetween  the  true  and  the  false  in  the  written  Word !  "  The 
Holy  Spirit  dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  believer."  But  who 
is  to  distinguish  hetween  the  suggestions  of  "  the  Spirit  of 
truth  and  the  spirit  of  error,''  for  "  many  false  prophets  are 
gone  out  into  the  world,''  many  whose  supposed  iospiratioa 
was  delusion !  M.  Scherer,  it  is  true,  permits  ua  to  resort 
"  to  the  great  prophets  of  all  times,  to  the  living  teaching  of 
the  church,  to  the  Word  of  G-od  personified  in  his  servants,  to 
the  Spirit  and  to  his  manifestation ;"  but  in  all  these  there  is 
a  mixture  of  truth  with  error  and  delusion.  Who,  then,  is  to 
furnish  and  apply  the  criterion !  The  individual  himself. 
Otherwise  all  is  confusion  and  uncertainty.  The  individual 
sense  is  thus  constituted  the  "  sovereign  authority  in  matters 
of  faith,  superior  to  the  church,  superior  to  the  Scripture,"  and 
we  might  add,  superior  to  the  Spirit  himself,  since  it  is  to  sit 
in  judgment  on  the  revelations  supposed  to  proceed  from  Him. 
The  individual  is  to  himself  at  once  church,  pope,  and  bible, 
and  discerner  of  spirits  I  And  yet  there  is  no  error,  and 
almost  no  crime,  which  this  individual  sense,  this  infallible  sel^ 
has  not  confidently  classed  among  the  "  inspirations"  of  the 
holy  and  omniscient  Spirit  of  God !  Here  is  the  latest  form 
of  infallibility.  Here  is  "  the  emancipation,"  "  the  revolution" 
which  M.  Sch^rer  has  abandoned  his  professorial  chair  to 
"  signalizo"  to  the  world, — a  system  which  sends  the  soul 
trembling  under  the  vast  anxieties  and  uncertainties  which 
accompany  the  momentous  question,  "  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  V  from  the  "  real  words  of  testimony"  to  a  Babel  of  con- 
fused tongues,  a  many-voiced  oracle  which  has  sanctioned  by 
its  infallible  response  almost  every  form  of  fanaticism  and 
wickedness  which  has  ever  scourged  and  troubled  the  world  I 

Between  these  four  forma  of  infallibility  lies  the  choice  of 
every  human  souL 

We  turn  from  this  retrospect,  also,  with  a  deeper  feeling  of 
the  truth  that  Christ  is  indeed  "  with  his  church  always,  even 
unto  the  end  of  the  world,"  else  "  the  smoke  ascending;  out  of 
the  bottomless  pit"  (Rev.  ix.)  must  long  since  have  quenched 
her  light,  and  "  the  fiood  which  the  serpent  cast  out  of  bis 
month  after  her"  must  utterly  have  "  carried  her  away." — 
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(Rev.  xii.)  Even  the  "  revelation"  of  CathoHoism  is  a  proof 
of  the  presence  of  Christ  with  his  church,  because  it  is  a  fnlfil- 
ment  of  his  Inspired  Word,  and  a  maoifestation  of  his  omnipo- 
tent and  ever  wakeful  care.  The  history  of  the  church  is,  in 
a  certain  sense,  a  perpetual  revelation  of  the  truth  and  grace 
of  her  Redeemer.  Not  an  authoritative  revelation,  however. 
It  is  the  figment  of  "  authority"  which  has  made  GathoIiciBm, 
and  substituted  it  for  Christianity ;  which  has  put  the  church 
herself  on  an  infraction  of  her  charter,  an  invasion  of  the 
rights  and  royalties  of  her  Lord.  This  was  the  germ  of  her 
"  apostasy,"  as  it  is  the  germ  of  all  apostasy,  whether  in  the 
church  or  the  individual  soul — putting  man  for  GroA,  and  obey- 
ing man  instead  of  God.  This  has  made  her  a  papal  ohorch, 
a  worldly  hierarchy,  a  vast  empire  made  np  of  aggressions,  on 
the  one  band,  on  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  on  the  other,  on  the 
powers  of  this  world ;  a  mass  of  error,  corruption,  and  tyranny, 
of  which  the  world  it«elf  has  been,  and  not  without  reason, 
ashamed.  Still,  this  abuse  and  perversion  does  not  in  the 
least  impair  the  glorious  truth  itself,  that  "  now  unto  princi- 
palities and  powers  in  the  heavenly  places,"  and  of  course  to 
contemplative  minds  on  earth  who  look  at  her  history  in  its  true 
light,  "  ia  made  known  by  the  church  the  manifold  wisdom  of 
God."  This  renders  church  history,  (not  consulted  in  barren 
and  precarious  compends,  but  in  the  living  products  of  Chris- 
tian genius  and  piety  which  every  age  has  produced),  "  a  vast 
and  fruitful  knowledge.'^  There  is,  we  firmly  believe,  no  field 
in  the  vast  domain  of  theological  learning  which  will  more 
richly  repay  the  researches  of  tlie  Christian  scholar,  or  enable 
him  to  do  more  important  and  timely  service  to  truth.  Catho- 
licism, in  one  or  other  of  her  branches,  has  almost  had  this 
field  to  herself ;  and  the  extent  to  which  she  has  falsified  the 
remains  of  Christian  antiquity  by  her  omissions,  interpolations, 
mistranslations,  and  garbled  indexes  even,  exceeds  all  belief  of 
any  one  who  has  not  carefully  looked  into  the  matter.  There 
is  no  ground  on  which  the  ministry,  the  doctrine,  and  the  wor- 
ship of  our  church  stand  stronger,  or  on  which  Catholicism  is 
more  weak  and  incapable  of  defence,  than  that  of  Ohriatian 
antiquity. 

Even  in  this  movement  of  the  subjective  philosophy,  we  joy- 
fully recognise,  not  the  control  merely,  but  the  overruling  and 
guiding  sway  of  the  Head  of  the  Church.  There  is  a  "  balance 
oftruth"in  the  world  ofmindand  opinion,  as  well  as  a  "balance 
of  power"  in  the  physical  forces  and  political  relations  of 
nations.  The  very  aberrations  from  the  faith  of  the  church  are 
made,  in  the  end,  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  this  equi- 
librium. The  tendency  of  the  human  mind  is  to  extremes,  even 
in  the  right  direction.     The  speculstions  which  have  of  late 
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tended  to  exaggerate  the  subjective  side  of  Christian  truth  may 
be  intendect,  and  we  trust  and  believe  they  are  intended,  to  cor- 
rect and  compensate  for  a  general  and  popular  tendency  in  aa 
opposite  direction.  The  immense  increase  of  the  materiel  (so 
to  speak)  of  Christianity  by  the  translation,  printing,  and  dis- 
tribution of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  which  is  the  great  and  won- 
derful fact  of  our  age,  seems  to  have  begotten  in  many  minds  an 
expectation  that  the  mere  multiplication  and  distribution  of 
copies  of  the  inspired  volume  is  to  bring  about  the  conversionof 
the  world.  Now,  this  is  an  expectation  wholly  unwarranted, 
nay,  it  is  utterly  contradictory  to  prophecy,  and  subversive  of 
the  very  nature  of  Christianity.  The  written  Word  can  never 
give  a  saving  revelation  of  Ood  to  one  human  soul,  unless  the 
same  Spirit  who  inspired  it  impart  a  capacity  for  the  intuition, 
belief,  and  reception  of  its  truths.  Deesl  aUquid  intus.  The 
letter  is  powerless  without  the  Spirit.  The  whole  artillery  of 
truth  can  do  nothing  without  the  propuleivepower  of  the  Spirit. 
It  is  only  when  we  "  receive  the  Spirit  which  is  from  God,  tbaj; 
we  can  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  unto  us  of  God," 
If  a  copy  of  the  Bible  were  placed  in  every  human  abode,  in 
every  human  baud ;  if  its  truths  were  lodged  in  every  mind, 
unfolded  by  the  most  orthodox  and  skilful  exposition,  and 
pressed  to  the  heart  and  conscience  by  the  most  eloquent  ap- 
peals, would  the  conversion  of  the  world  be  the  necessary  and 
sure  result  i  If  it  were,  it  would  be  "by  might  and  by  power," 
'and  not  "  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts.^  But  the  con- 
version of  the  world  is  not  to  be  so  accomplished.  After  all 
this  "planting'"  and  "watering,"  God  must  "give  the  in- 
crease, or  there  will  be  none.  The  intellectual,  religiously- 
educated  Saul  of  Tarsus,  with  his  mind  full  of  religious  ideas, 
&miUar  doubtless  with  the  facta  of  Christianity,  and  having 
beheld  an  overpowering  manifestation  of  their  truth  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Stephen,  was  untouched  by  one  holy  impression, 
unvisited  by  one  ray  of  saving  light.  "When  it  pleased  God 
to  reveal  his  Son  in  me,"  discloses  the  true  era  of  bis  conver- 
sion, an  era  through  which  every  soul  must  pass  which  "passes 
from  death  unto  life."  Has  not  the  church  been  in  danger 
of  foi^tting  this!  Amidst  her  own  vastly  increased  activity, 
and  the  multiplied  instrumentalities  and  facilities  afforded  by 
the  physical  and  civil  progress  of  society,  has  she  not  been 
tempted  to  form  material  ideas  of  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  to 
overlook  her  absolute  dependence  on  the  Holy  Spirit?  Do  we 
not  sometimes  hear  appeals  for  money  towards  Bible  distribu> 
tion,  and  for  men  towards  the  missionary  work,  urged  too 
much  in  the  calculating  and  self-relying  spirit  of  the  world  t 
Now,  while  this  popular  tendency  is  in  full  force,  a  strong 
counter- current  of  philosophical  speculation  seta  in,  whioh  b» 
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yond  measure  exalts  and  exaggerates  the  subjective.  Id  this 
system,  the  Spirit  is  every  thing,  the  Word  is  nothing.  Beve- 
lation  ia  wholly  intuitional,  individual,  aubjaotive.  There  can 
be  no  such  thing  as  "  a  revelation  by  verbal  expoaition,"  a 
revelation  transmitted  by  written  word  or  hving  voice.     The 

E'ophets  were  wholly  miataken  when  they  said,  "Thus  saith  the 
ord" ;  the  apostles  not  less  so,  when  they  declared  that 
"  holy  men  of  God  spake  aa  they  were  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,"  and  that  "^1  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of 
God."  The  thin^  is  psychologically  impossible  ;  for  there  can 
be  no  revelation  but  that  which  ia  made  to  "  the  intuitional 
eonsciousneaa,"  and  therefore  revelation,  and  the  inspiration 
which  conveya  it,  are,  and  of  neceasity  must  be,  ^nerically  the 
same  in  every  believing  soul  that  they  were  in  the  writers  of 
the  sacred  volume.  . 

These  are  startling  propositions  .'  If  they  only  startle  the 
church  into  a  more  distinct  recollection,  and  a  deeper  faith  in 
the  univeraal  need  of  the  Spirit's  influence  in  order  to  the  sav- 
ing perception  and  experience  of  the  truth,  their  effect  will  be 
salutary.  These  extreme  statements  will  soon  be  perceived  to 
be  in  direct  confiict  with  the.  plain  declarations  of  the  Bible, 
the  univeraal  opinion  of  thinking  men  in  ail  ages,  and  the  per- 
petual sentiment  and  consuiousneas  of  the  Christian  Church,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  psychological  refutation  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  which  inevitably  awaits  them.  Meanwhile,  amidst 
all  this  clamour  about  "  the  objective  and  subjective,"  "  the 
logical  and  intuitional,"  "  the  mechanical  and  dynamioal," 
though  it  may  bewilder  many,  and  *'  seduce  some,  the  very 
wants  and  longings  of  the  renewed  soul  will  keep  it  at  the 
right  point.  The  truth  which  shines  forth  in  the  Word  is  its 
only  steady  light,  the  "  sincere  milk  of  the  Word  "  ita  indis- 
pensable aliment.  The  sober  and  spiritual  Christian  will  find 
no  repose  but  in  the  combined  and  mutually  supporting  truths 
of  an  inspired  Bible,  and  a  converting,  enlightening,  and  sano- 
tifying  Spirit.  Ko  philosophic  fog  can  long  conceal  from  him 
that  precious  certainty  inacribed  in  his  Bodeemer^s  last  prayer, 
"Thy  Word  is  truth" — nor  that  equally  precious  assurance 
"  left"  to  his  church  for  all  time,  "  The  Spirit  shall  come  and 
lead  you  into  all  truth.**  When,  in  the  faith  and  fresh  remem- 
brance of  both  these  truths,  the  disciples  shall,  as  at  the  be- 
ginning, "  search  the  Scriptures  daily,"  and  "  continue  with 
one  accord  in  prayer  and  supplication,"  then  will  they  again 
be  "  clothed  with  power,  the  Holy  Ghost  coming  upon  them;" 
then,  too,  will  "  the  word  of  God  grow  mighty  and  prevaiL" 
Then  shall  we  behold  a  reproduction  of  primitive  preachers, 
men  at  once  "  mighty  in  the  Scriptures"  and  "  fervent  in  the 
Spirit,"  and  therefore  "eloquent  men,"  "  teaching  efiectually." 
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Then  will  tbe  Churoh  go  forth  to  eure  and  glorions  victoriea, 
being  armed  witb  "the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which  ia  the 
WoaD  OF  God." 


Art.  III. — IH«  KirehengetcKieUe  de»  18  unti  19  Jahrhundertt, 
aiu  d«fn  Standpmkte  dts  etangelitehen  Protesiantiamue 
latracAtet,  in  einer  Beihe  von  VorUsunffen,  van  Dr  K.  S. 
Hagmbach.  Leipzig.  8to.  Vol.  I.,  1848,  p.  511.  Vol. 
II.,  1849,  p.  467. 

Otbeb  works  of  Dr  Hagenbaoh  have  made  him  sufficiently 
known  aa  a  writer  of  comprehensive  views  and  unusaal  spright- 
lineBB.  This,  rather  than  what  the  G-ermans  love  to  call  dopth, 
is  at  the  bottom  of  bis  popularity.  Yet  he  is  decidt^dly  a 
German  ;  looking  on  the  world's  hitttory  and  the  world's  geo- 
graphy as  finding  their  central  region  in  central  Europe ;  but 
with  a  kindly,  liberal,  and  even  all-embracing  welcome  to  the 
rest  of  the  earth.  Without  being  a  Hegelian,  or  even  in  alt 
details  a  follower  of  Schleiermacher,  he  shows  both  in  nomen- 
clature and  opinion  the  influence  of  the  modem  philosophy. 
Without  being  one  of  the  churchly  orthodox,  or  any  thing  like 
a  Puritan,  he  has  a  warm  side  towards  Pietism,  and  even  goes 
to  bsular  Great  Britain,  to  seek  and  applaud  what  n  good  in 
Methodists.  So  far  as  sentiment,  feeling,  and  philanthropy 
are  extant  in  evangelical  religion,  he  gives  it  his  hand,  and  is 
dearly  on  ascending  ground  towards  what  we  hold  to  be  good 
and  right.  In  hia  record  of  the  decline  of  orthodoxy,  he  is 
nnepanng  in  his  censure,  even  where  he  characteristically 
throws  in  lenient  judgments  on  the  other  side. 

We  have  chosen  to  take  up  these  volumes,  because  they  so 
nearly  resemble  in  manner  the  French  and  English  treatment 
of  euch  topics.  Here  are  none  of  the  needless  and  endless 
partitions  into  books,  chapters,  sections,  subsections,  para- 
graphs, and  notes,  by  which  German  cooks  and  their  American 
pupils  make  mince-meat  of  the  viands.  The  lectures  have  all 
the  air  proper  to  oral  delivery  before  a  promiscuous  assembly. 
They  are  diversified  by  anecdote  and  citation,  and  enlivened 
by  a  constantly  recurring  ebullition  of  pleasant  humour.  In 
the  notices  which  follow,  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  the 
lecturer  into  his  sources  of  authority,  nor  to  indicate  every 
instance  in  which  we  employ  his  words.  Still  less  do  we  mean 
to  be  accountable  for  the  opinions  which  we  recite.  But  the 
period  of  time  which  is  here  brought  under  view  is  too  deeply 
momentous,  in  regard  to  the  decadence  of  Protestant  Chris- 
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tiaoity  and  its  partial  revival,  and  too  inatractive  and  admoni- 
tory as  to  the  beginnings  of  Bimilar  ilia  at  home,  for  us  to  paa> 
it  by.  This  we  say,  with  full  knowled^  that  there  are  those 
among  us  who  regard  the  mention  of  a  Grerman  name  as 
symptomatic  of  neology ;  and  who  think  safety  consists  in  not 
knowing  the  dangers  of  those  who  have  fallen,  and  in  shutting 
the  eyes  hard  at  the  first  steps  of  downward  tottering  in  our 
own  land.  Dangerous  as  it  is  to  walk  the  wards  of  an  hospi- 
tal, it  is  nevertheless  the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  sound  * 
pathology  and  a  preventive  regimen.  And  when,  qtiod  avertat 
Deus,  the  new  hypothesis  respecting  Inspiration,  Scripture 
myths,  the  Atbanasian  Oreed,  and  the  probative  force  of 
miracles,  shall  have  crept  a  little  more  into  light  through  our 
colleges  and  magazines  into  our  young  ministry,  these  doctrines 
will  find  their  stoutest  impugners  and  staunchest  ccmfuters,  in 
those  who  shall  have  learnt  their  rise,  growth,  and  decay  in  the 
older  churches  of  Europe.  Every  age  has  its  own  race  of  ob- 
jections ;  and  though  truth  is  one,  sufficient,  and  triumphant, 
the  aspects  of  truth,  towards  this  or  that  error,  are  special, 
and  therefore  best  defended  by  turning  our  regards  humbly 
and  believingly  towards  specific  forms  of  contemporary  false- 
hood. The  monstrous  doctrines  of  Cousin,  Emerson,  Parker, 
and  the  like,  have  made  least  havoc  among  those  who  have 
examined  their  natural  history,  not  in  mutilated,  disjointed 
articles,  but  in  the  living  though  fearful  organisms  from  which 
these  parts  have  been  niched  for  importation,  and  which  can 
be  duly  known  only,  as  the  naturalists  say,  in  situ.  Dr 
Hagenbaoh  looks  on  the  eighteenth  century  as  pre-eminently 
the  Age  of  Toleration.  Some  remarkable  exceptions,  it  is  true, 
meet  hioi  at  the  very  theshold,  in  the  cases  of  the  Samisarda 
and  the  Salzburgers ;  but  these  are  only  trailing  clouds  of  the 
preceding  night.  The  infiuence  of  Voltaire  in  promoting  tole- 
ration, in  the  famous  affair  of  the  Galas  family,  is  brought 
boldly  forward.  We  willingly  pass  from  the  speculations  ob 
this  head  to  consider  the  progress  of  religious  sentiment  in 
the  Qermao  States,  For  the  understanding  of  this,  the  author 
thinks  it  necessary  to  delineate  the  portrait  of  the  times,  in- 
cluding those  of  the  Kings  of  Prussia;  and  there  is  aneommon 
life  and  entertainment  in  his  picture. 

Frederick  William  I.,  the  father  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
reigned  from  1713  to  1739.  He  was  like  his  great  ancestor 
in  this,  that  he  opened  a  door  for  the  persecuted  Salzburgera. 
But  he  caused  their  leading  men  to  be  deeply  probed  upon 
their  tenets,  by  two  court  divines,  and  found  them  happily- 
orthodox.  A  number  of  these  exiles,  came  to  America,  is 
1733-4,  and  are  mentioned  in  all  histories  of  South  Carolina 
and  Oeorgia.     The  case  was  remarkably  like  that  of  the  Pop- 
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tngneae  who  lately  arrived  from  Madeira.  Frederick  William 
oime  of  a  relij^oua  stook.  He  was  taugkt  id  childhood  by  a 
Huguenot  lady,  Madame  de  Montbeil,  and  waa  then  conBigned 
to  the  care  of  Count  Dofana,  The  directions  given,  ia  1695, 
to  his  governor,  in  regard  to  the  princess  education,  are  still 
extant. 

"  True  fear  of  God,"  said  the  royal  father,  **  most  betimes  be  bo  im- 
printed on  the  yoong  heart,  as  to  take  root  and  bring  forth  fruit  dur- 
mg  the  whole  life,  even  when  direction  and  superintendence  shall 
ceaM  Especially  must  the  Electoral  Prince  be  so  well  instructed  as 
to  the  majesty  and  omnipotence  of  Ood,  as  to  be  always  possessed 
wiib  a  holy  fear  and  Tencration  of  God  and  his  commands;  for  this 
is  ^e  only  means  by  which  soTpjeign  power,  exempt  as  it  is  from 
human  laws  and  penalties,  can  be  kept  within  the  bounds  of  moder- 
ation; as  other  men  are  impelled  to  good  and  deteired  from  evil  by 
rewards  and  punishments  of  the  supreme  magistracy,  the  same  end 
must  be  attained  by  the  fear  of  God,  in  the  case  of  great  princes,  over 
whom  no  human  power  can  hold  out  rewards  and  punishments.' 

It  is  then  ordained : — 

"  Fust,  that  the  electoral  prince  with  all  bis  attendents  shall  pray 
to  God  on  their  knees,  eTery  morning  and  evening.     Secondly,  after 

trsyer,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  shall  be  read,  and  that  not  superficially, 
ut,  after  the  reading,  the  chief  contents  of  the  passage  shall  be  briefly 
summed  up ;  a  few  striking  sentences,  suitable  to  the  prince's  condi- 
tion, shall  be  extracted,  for  the  prince  to  repeat  and  get  by  heart,  and 
the  same  shall  be  done  with  the  most  useful  psalms,  and  short  spiritual 
pn^ers.  Thirdly,  the  electoral  prince  is  to  be  well  instructed  in  the 
arfaclea  of  &ith,  principles,  and  leading  topics  of  the  Christian,  true, 
reformed  religion,  by  means  of  diligent  catechizing.  Fourthly,  be  shall 
be  taken  regularly  to  preaching  in  the  chnrch,  and  caused  to  ret^n 
■nnewhat  there  heard.  Fifthly,  no  one  shall  have  admittance  to  the 
dectoral  prince,  who  could  lead  him  to  cursing  and  swearing,  or  to 

DDclean  and  vicious  talk So  likewise  if  at  an j  time  the  prince 

iliould  curse  or  swear,  or  otherwise  use  bad  language,  the  principal 
governor  shall  first  solemnly  admonish  him,  and  if  this  prove  inefiec- 
tual,  shall  bring  him  lo  us." 

The  mother  of  the  prince  joined  in  the  work  of  education, 
and  among  other  things  read  Telemachus  with  him ;  but  she 
was  weak^  induigeat.  Ab  the  boy  grew  up  he  soon  showed 
his  German  blood,  and  set  himself  doggedly  against  the  French 

Kmpa,  which  were  infecting  the  court  and  even  the  language. 
}  served  under  Marlborough,  before  coming  to  the  throne  in 
1713.  We  do  not  ofteu  get  so  near  a  glimpse  of  a  genuine 
German  Protestant  monarch.  He  carried  Spartan  simplioity 
to  the  extreme.  He  turned  the  French  fashions  into  ridicule 
by  putting  them  <»i  his  court  fools,  a  class  of  fubctionaries  in 
whom,  after  old  German  precedent,  he  took  great  delight. 
Equally  opposed  was  be  to  all  the  epecioua  gallantry  of  the 
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a^e  of  Loaie  XIV,;  living  in  perfect  obserranoe  of  the  mar- 
riage tie,  and  exacting  the  same  from  others.  On  a  certain 
occasion,  the  queen  stayed  out  too  late  at  an  evening  party  at 
Monbijou.  Her  stern  lord,  wrapt  in  a  cloak,  went  at  a  late 
hour  to  the  house  of  the  Propet  Beinbeck,  one  of  his  obaplaios, 
and  gave  to  the  eervant  at  the  door  a  billet  for  the  chaplain, 
requesting  him  to  represent  to  the  queen  the  indecorum  of 
her  proceeding. 

The  king  began  eveiy  day  with  prayers,  then  received  hig 
cabinet  council;  at  ten  o'clock  the  parade,  and  then  inspection 
of  the  stables.  At  eleven  the  pnvy  council,  and  dinner  at 
noon.  His  table  was  simple,  but  he  did  not  proscribe  Bheni&b. 
He  loved  cheerful  talk,  but  would  never  allow  a  syllable  that 
was  loose.  After  dinner  he  walked  or  rode.  On  his  prome- 
nades ho  often  accosted  those  whom  he  met;  and  wo  to  him 
that  was  detected  in  any  impropriety!  Such  were  made  to 
feel  the  weight  of  the  king's  stick,  or  sent  to  Spandau,  to  the 
house  of  correction.  He  required  those  who  spoke  to  him  to 
look  him  full  in  the  eyes,  for  he  persuaded  himself  he  could 
thus  read  the  character.  This  was  naturally  alarming,  espe- 
cially to  women  and  children ;  but  he  insisted  on  the  appre- 
hension of  any  who  ran  away.  A  poor  Jew,  on  one  occasion, 
offended  him_  by  trying  to  got  out  of  his  sight.  The  king 
caused  him  to  be  pursued  and  brought  to  a  parley.  When  he 
found  that  the  poor  fellow  had  fled  for  fear,  the  king  was  en- 
raged, fell  upon  him  with  his  stick,  and  left  him  with  the  in- 
junction never  to  dare  to  be  afraid  of  him  again,  but  to  love 
him  as  long  as  he  lived.  Early  in  the  evening,  in  place  of 
French  refreshments,  the  king  held  what  be  called  his  Taiait- 
collegium ;  consisting  of  six  or  eight  persona,  general  and  etaff- 
oScers,  and  sometimes  a  distinguished  foreigner.  Each  guest 
was  furnished  with  a  clay-pipe,  which  he  must  keep  in  his 
mouth,  even  if  he  did  not  smoke ;  and  before  each  guest  stood 
a  white  pitcher  of  beer  and  a  glass,  which  about  seven  o'clock 
were  exchanged  for  bread  and  butter.  Only  on  rare  occasions 
was  the  provision  more  snmptuous. 

This  royal  humourist  scoffed  at  literature,  aa  idle  and  luxu- 
rious ;  he  knew  nothing  of  science,  and  wrote  his  mother- 
tongue  with  a  princely  neglect  of  grammar  and  orthography. 
The  scholar  he  placed,  as  an  unproductive  creature,  on  a  level 
with  the  player,  the  rope-dancer,  and  the  merry-andrew.  For 
ancient  languages  and  history  he  avowed  a  sovereign  contompt. 
Once  he  caught  Frederick's  governor  explaining  to  him  Uie 
Golden  Bull,  and  gave  him  instantly  the  discipline  of  the  stick, 
with  a  "  Look  out,  scoundrell  I'll  golden-bull  thee!" — Warts, 
Behurcke !  tcA  leerde  dych  ieauream  bullam^n .' 

Under  all  this  shell  there  beat  a  heart  of  some  religions 
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earnestness.  The  old  ^lag  was  no  hypocrite.  Wherever 
piety  was  oppressed,  in  the  Palatinate,  Poland,  or  Austria,  it 
found  a  sympathizing  helper  in  Frederick  William  I.  His 
religion,  if  legal,  was  yet  honest,  and  led  him  to  endure  cor- 
rection. Frelinghausen,  son-in-law  of  the  excellent  Francke, 
was  once  invited  to  the  iipg's  table,  and  in  the  spirit  of  old- 
time  ministry,  felt  moved  to  rebuke  the  king  for  his  stag- 
hunting,  an  amusement  which  suited  his  soldierly  nature,  as  it 
did  that  of  the  British  William  III,  The  king  listened  with 
respect,  and  seemed  affected,  but  still  followed  the  houads. 
That  no  evangelical  softness  reigaed  in  his  soul  is  plain  from 
the  proverbial  severity  of  his  punishments,  and  the  imprison- 
ment of  many  persons  for  life.  Hie  adherence  to  dead  ortho- 
doxy is  &irly  cited  as  a  type  of  a  temper  prevalent  in  Ger^ 
many,  and  not  a  little  connected  with  the  subsequent  rise  of 
rationalism.  When  the  king  was  dyicg,  his  private  chaplain 
Roloff  thus  addressed  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  court : — 

"■'  I  have  often  told  joat  Majesty,  that  Christ  is  the  ground  of  oar 
salvation,  only  when  we  apprehend  him  by  faith,  and  when  moreover 
we  condnct  ourselves  after  uis  teacbinK  and  ezampie,  and  receive  his 
Spirit.  While  this  change  of  heart  is  wanting,  we  cannot  hope  for 
salvation.  Even  if  God  should  choose  to  save  your  Majesty  par  mir^ 
aeU,  of  which  we  have  no  example,  you  would,  remaining  as  you  now 
are,  have  little  joy  in  heaven.  Your  army,  your  treasure,  your  do- 
main stay  here.  Ton  will  be  followed  thither  by  no  ooe  of  those  ser- 
vants on  whom  to  vent  your  passionate  auger  j  and  those  who  are  in 
heaven  must  be  heavenly-minded." 

Words  savouring  of  a  better  period  !  The  king  was  silent, 
and  looked  sadly  upon  his  attendants,  as  if  seeking  aid.  On 
the  retirement  of  the  others,  the  dying  man  began  to  make 
particular  confession  of  his  sins ;  but  Roloff,  in  the  stem  spirit 
of  Protestantism,  declined  to  receive  this,  and  insisted  on  the 
necessity  of  a  change  of  heart,  which  the  king  could  not  admit. 
Boloff  detected  the  lingering  desire  to  be  justified  by  works  : 
and  when  a  bystander  interposed  on  the  king's  side,  he  charged 
upon  his  conscience  the  sin  of  oppression,  the  exaction  of  ex- 
cessive feudal  service  in  the  way  of  building,  and  the  severity 
of  his  capital  punishments. 

It  was  in  such  a  guise  that  orthodox  Christianity  presented 
itself  to  the  youthful  mind  of  Frederick  the  Great;  and  the 
revulsion  produced  is  matter  of  notoriety.  The  king  ordered 
that  the  prince  should  be  bred  to  strict  religion,  as  he  had 
been  himself.  After  laying  down  undeniable  but  frigid  prin- 
ciples of  religion,  his  written  orders  go  on  to  say : — 

"  Every  Sunday,  my  son  Fritz  shall  rise  at  seven  o'clock.  As  soon 
SB  he  gets  on  his  nether  garments,  he  shall  fall  upon  his  knees  by  the 
bedside,  and  pray  to  God  aloud,  so  that  all  who  are  in  the  room  may 
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be  able  to  hesr.  TIm  prayer,  whicli  he  must  leara  It  heart,  dull  he 
»B  followB.  ....  Jij  soon  as  this  is  done,  he  shall  qnicld;  and 
nimblj  diess  and  wash  himself  neatly,  then  comb  and  powder.  The 
time  allowed  for  the  abort  prayer  and  dressing  shall  be  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  for  it  must  be  all  tbroogh  by  a  quarter  before  «ight.  He  shall 
then  break  his  &8t  in  seTen  mitiateB.  AAer  this,  all  the  domestics, 
with  Duhan,  his  goTemor,  must  come  in,  to  hold  tli6  long  prayera,  on 
their  knees.  Upon  which  Dnban  must  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible, 
and  sin?  one  or  two  good  hymns.  The  domestics  sball  then  retire, 
and  Duban  shall  read  with  my  son  the  Sunday's  gospel,  with  a  short 
■zpoaidon,"  &c. 

The  aame  regimental  ptmctilio  reigned  in  public  woTship; 
and  it  was  enjoined  on  the  clergy,  that  no  sermon  should  ex- 
ceed an  hour,  under  penalty  of  two  ris-doilara  for  each  excess. 
The  king  looked  sharply  to  the  supply  of  pulpits  and  the 
training  of  candidates,  and  forbade  all  oratorical  Nourishes. 
Indeed,  he  seems,  like  Cromwell,  to  have  gathered  the  best 
preachers  arotmd  him.  Beiabeck  and  Boloff  possessed  much 
of  his  confidence,  though  it  was  known  that  Heinbeck  leaned 
towards  the  Wol&aa  philosophy,  which  Frederick  William 
abhorred.  When  on  one  occasion  the  king  said  proudly,  "  I 
know  what  is  right; ""  Beinbeck  replied,  "  That  servant  which 
knew  his  Lord's  will,  and  did  it  not,  shall  be  beaten  with  many 
stripes.'"  The  king  was  nettled,  but  at  length  gave  way  to  the 
voice  of  conscience. 

Frederick  William  I.  died  in  1740.  He  gave  minute  direo- 
tioDH  about  his  funeral,  even  to  the  place  and  mounting  of 
every  battalion,  and  the  volleys  at  the  grave.  He  chose  the 
text  for  his  funeral  sermon,  *'  I  have  fought  a  good  fight,"  and 
prescribed  the  hymn  to  be  eting.  "  Of  my  life  and  conversa" 
tion,"  he  further  ordered,  "  and  of  what  concerns  my  deeds 
and  personal  history,  not  one  word  shall  be  said ;  but  the 
people  shall  be  informed  that  this  I  have  expressly  forbidden; 
with  the  addition,  that  I  die  as  a  great  and  poor  sinner,  seek- 
ing grace  from  God  and  the  Redeemer." 

In  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentnry,  Dr  Hageobach 
notes  a  threefold  conflict  in  German  Christianity :  between  the 
Lutherans  and  the  Reformed — between  the  Orthodox  and  the 
Pietists — and  between  the  Pietists  and  the  Wolfians.  Of  the 
rancour  between  the  two  confessions,  we  can  scarcely  have  a 
notion  in  our  day  of  union.  The  feud  was  carried  over  from 
the  preceding  age.  In  that  previous  period,  there  were  cities 
where  the  Calvinistio  assemblies  had  to  struggle  for  their 
places  of  worship.  At  Hamburg,  Gotze,  a  famous  Lutheran 
divine,  called  the  doctrine  of  the  Reformed  a  doctrine  of  devils. 
Half  a  century  earlier,  in  1720,  Neumeister  had  used  like 
expressions  in  the  same  place,  attempting  to  prove  that  thtr 
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Beformfld  believed  no  one  of  the  twelve  ftrticlee  of  the  creed, 
nor  one  petltioD  of  the  Lord's  prayer;  that  their  doctrine  vior 
lated  every  oomm&nd  of  the  deoalogue;  that  they  had  no  reli- 

EioD ;  that  their  oroed  was  a  beggar's  cloak  of  sor&ps  from  all 
ereaies;  and  adding,  that  he  would  rather  be  an  irrational 
beast,  or  a  wretched  worm,  than  the  greatest  Calvinistio  theo- 
logiiui,  inasmuob  as  the  aaid  theologian  would  infallibly  go  to 
bell.  The  only  approach  to  this  blistering  of  the  tongue  pro- 
dnoed  by  Calvin's  name,  is  to  be  found  in  the  most  vulgar  spo- 
aimens  of  rant  from  the  unlearned  ola^e  of  Pela^an  preachers, 
in  attacking  what  they  deem  Calvinisoi. 

The  breach  was  wide  between  the  confessions,  and  many 
attempts  were  made  to  heal  it;  in  thes«  the  house  of  Branden- 
burg took  an  active  part.  But  they  were  surpassed  in  success 
by  certain  prominent  men  among  the  theologians,  who  began 
to  remit  somewhat  of  their  tenacity  iu  regard  to  the  points  at 
isBuo.  This  ijs  in  every  country  a  stage  of  theological  develop- 
ment, which  needs  to  be  studied  with  caution,  and  represented 
with  delicacy-  The  very  same  words  which,  from  the  lips  of  a 
sound  man,  are  only  the  efTusion  of  charity,  become,  in  the 
vocabulary  of  latitudinarians,  the  watchwords  of  indifferentism. 
In  1705,  the  Friedrichastadt  church  was  founded  under  royal 
auspices  at  Berlin,  and  at  its  dedication,  as  a  token  of  peace, 
the  Lutheran  and  Heidelberg  catechisms  lay  side  by  aide  on 
the  altar.  It  was  high  time  to  separate  the  contending  par- 
ties; and  notwithstanding  the  reclamation  of  good  old  Luthe- 
rana,  like  Loescher,  the  king  was  disposed  to  throw  down  his 
tmacheoo.  It  is  very  evident,  even  from  Dr  Hagenbach'a 
partial  statement,  that  in  many  minds  this  tendency  to  sink 
diffeFences  arose  from  the  loss  of  vital  warmth  in  those  who 
still  sabacribed  the  old  symbols.  That  distinction  began  to 
be  generally  taken,  between  the  theology  of  the  schools  and 
the  theology  of  the  pulpit,  which  has  resulted  in  the  actual 
dissooiatiun  of  the  two  in  Germany  to  a  degree  unknown  among 
ourselves. 

In  the  Keformed  Church  there  was  a  manifest  drawing  off 
from  the  ancient  Dort  tenets,  especially  in  Switzerland.  The 
names  connected  with  this  are  familiar  to  our  readers;  those, 
for  example,  of  John  Alfonso  Turrettin,  Werenfels,  and  Oster- 
vald.  To  Turrettin  wo  may  aaoribe  the  removing  of  the  first 
stones  out  of  the  Glenevan  arch.  When  we  compare  him  with 
his  father,  we  are  instantly  reminded  of  those  Boston  preachers 
who  mark  the  transition  from  the  Cottons  and  Mathers  to  the 
CWmings  and  Frothioghams.  Turrettin  was  an  elegant  scho- 
lar,  an  incomparable  Latinist,  a  courtly  preacher,  a  master  of 
apologetic  theology,  and  d  devoted  friend  of  union.  His 
mend,  Samuel  Werenfels,  went  band  in  band  with  him,  in  pro- 
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moting  «omprehenaion.  Frederick  Ostetrald,  whose  books  on 
preaching  and  the  pastoral  care  are  still  repriated  among  ua, 
joined  in  the  same  freedom  of  speech  respecting  the  venerable 
standards  of  Oalvinism.  Here  waa  the  first  distinct  step  in 
that  series  of  which  we  eeem  to  observe  the  lower  degrees  in 
the  present  state  of  theology  in  Switzerland;  a  step  which 
has  its  startling  analogy  this  moment  in  Jfew  England. 
"  What  is  most  necessary,  said  Oatervald,  "  is  clearest :  what 
is  obscure  in  religion  ia  not  essential."  Accordingly,  be  was 
opposed  to  teaching  children  the  Heidelberg  catechism,  GJer- 
man  Switzerland  could  not  but  feel  the  infiuence  of  such  men. 
Even  Zurich,  stiff  in  an  orthodoxy,  of  which  Dr  Hagenbach 
speaks  as  sneeringly  as  our  neighbours  do  of  Puritanism, 
yielded  slowly  to  the  leaven.  When  Zimmerman,  in  1737,  bo- 
came  professor  there,  be  was  suspected  as  of  the  new  school, 
and  ahnost  denounced.  The  following  remarks  of  Dr  Hagen- 
bach are  characteristic  of  a  certain  way  of  thinking  in  Ger- 
many, which  begins  to  be  common  among  ourselves : — 

"  Let  us,  however,  be  juat  and  forbearing  about  this,  and  judge  every 
phenomenon  with  reference  to  its  time.     I  hare  no  belief  that  the 


Ostervaldian  theology,  which  was  a  necessair,  and  therefore  a  benefi- 
cent manifestation  a  hundred  years  ago,  could  satisfy  the  deeply  search- 
ing spirit  of  our  day;  nay,  I  believe  if  the  inc[uiry  be  simply  for  a  theo- 
logy, that  is,  for  a  system,  or  sharp,  compacted  structure,  complete  iu 
itself,  that  the  preference  must  be  given  for  solidity  and  depth  to  those 
old  scholastic  theologians.  Yet  I  own  I  linger  willingly  before  the 
bright  portraits  of  those  men,  that  gaze  on  us  out  of  their  ancient 
drapery,  and  their  capacious  bands  and  wigs,  with  such  humanity, 
friendship,  and  cheerfulness,  rather  than  beiore  the  sombre  vrrinkled 
brows  and  bristly  beards  of  inquisitors  and  heresy-hunters  of  an  earlier 
time.  Those  cheerful  faces  greet  us  like  the  first  beams  of  the  vernal 
sun  after  a  hard  winter.  True,  it  is  not  a  tropical  sun,  calling  forth  by 
its  heat  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  but  rather  the  March  sun  of  our  colder 
region,  a  friendly  sun  nevertheless,  cheering  and  warming  as  in  the 
spring  thaws.  Yet  the  warm  sunshine  of  noon  was  not  wanting. 
Along  wilh  the  mild  moderate  theology  of  recent  illumination,  there 
was  a  tendency  of  sentiment  or  feeling  penetrating  further  into  the 
deplhs  of  the  soul,  and  awakening  strong  impulses  of  the  breast;  a 
tendency  which  at  that  time  so  far  felt  in  with  the  modem  illumina- 
tion as  to  agree  in  deprecating  a  religion  of  mere  dogma  and  memory, 
on  the  other  band  in  giving  prominence  to  practical  necessities.  This 
latter  disposition  we  &ad  stamped  on  wh^is  called  Pietism." 

By  Pietism  is  here  meant,  not  merely  that  general  direction 
-of  mind  which  in  various  oouhtriea  has  borne  the  name,  bnt 
the  particular  form  of  awakened  pioty  and  devout  zeal  which 
had  its  principal  seat  in  Halle,  under  Spener,  Francke,  and 
their  coadjutors.  The  enemies  of  revived  piety  employed  the 
same  weapons  against  the  Pretists,  which  not  long  after  were 
used  in  England  against  the  followers  of  Wesley  and  White- 
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field.  A  fair  match  for  Bishop  Lavington's  scandalous  raillery 
against  Methodism  may  be  found  in  Loescher'e  "  Harmless 
^ews;^  in  which  he  offered  up  the  Halle  people  tounmingled 
scorn  if  not  detestation.  But  now  there  arose  a  new  contro- 
versy, on  one  aide  of  which  stood  the  Leibnitz- Wol&ati  philo- 
Bophy. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  recite  the  interesting  history  of 
Wolf,  and  of  the  transformation  which  his  labours  wrought  in 
the  stiff  nomenclature  of  old-fashioned  theology.  The  elegant 
chimacra  of  the  Pre-established  Harmony,  admitted  of  easy 
connection  with  the  Bublimest  doctrines  of  divine  sovereignty. 
But  it  filled  with  alarm  many  pious  Lutherans.  Open  war 
broke  out  on  a  festive  occasion,  July  16,  1721,  between  Wolf 
and  the  Pietists,  in  consequence  of  an  eulogium  of  Wolf  on 
the  morals  of  Confucius.  Then  arose  the  question  of  profes- 
sorial liberty  in  teaching,  and  pulpits  resounded  with  the  in- 
flammatory topie.  Most  of  the  students  were  on  the  philoso- 
pher's side,  and  this  tended  still  more  to  prejudice  the  educated 
youth  of  Prussia  against  the  Pietists.  The  stout  old  king, 
who  knew  more  of  barraoka  than  of  schools,  felt  the  argument- 
nm  ad  hominero,  when  he  was  told  that  the  Pre-established 
Harmony  would  demoralize  his  army.  By  an  ordinance  of 
November  8th,  1723,  he  expelled  Wolf,  sot  only  from  Halle, 
but  from  all  bis  dominions. 

Wolf  found  a  refuge  in  Marburg,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  king  regretted  his  hasty  act.  The  benevolent  Beinbeck 
lent  his  aid,  and  mamy  efforts  were  made  to  restore  the  philo- 
sopher to  Prussia.  He  stood  upon  his  dignity,  however,  and 
did  not  accede  to  any  of  the  earnest  propositions  till  the  suc- 
ceeding reign,  when  in  1740  ho  re-entered  Halle  in  triumph. 
Wolf  was  certainly  no  Pietist,  but  modem  Germans  would  as 
certainly  call  him  a  Puritan ;  for  the  card  is  extant  in  which, 
replying  to  an  invitation  to  a  university  feast,  he  writes  that 
he  is  to  partake  of  the  Lord's  Supper  on  that  day,  and  adds 
that  he  must  consult  his  clerical  adviser  as  to  the  propriety 
of  his  attendance. 

It  is  encouraging  to  observe  how  solid  are  the  foundations 
laid  by  good  men  io  whatever  they  do  out  of  love  to  Christ, 
and  how  long  the  superstructure  remains  in  strength.  The 
visitor  at  Halle  still  sees  the  pile  which  reminds  him  of  the 
persecuted  but  great  Francke ;  but  those  edifices  are  little, 
compared  with  the  preachers  and  authors  who  proceeded  thence. 
In  the  first  twenty-nine  years  of  the  university,  more  than  six 
thousand  theologians  were  educated  there,  of  whom  a  lar^e 
number  bore  the  peculiar  impress  ftf  the  school.  Thousands 
of  persons,  in  addition,  went  tbroughthe  Orphan-house  schools 
with  the  same  effects.     The  Canstein  Bible  Institute,  of  1712* 
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though  much  forgotten,  was  the  real  foreranner  of  all  Bible 
Societies.  But  by  no  single  means,  not  even  by  preaohing,  did 
the  evangelical  men  of  Halle  bo  widely  diflseminate  their  pe- 
culiar viewH  as  by  sacred  poetry.  We  need  scarcely  name 
Schmolk,  Frelinghausen,  Terateegen,  and  Woltersdorf,  to  any 
who  have  Knapp  s  collection.  To  those  only  who  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with  the  extent  of  German  spiritual  poetry  will  it 
be  credible  that  Sehroolk'a  hymns  amount  to  more  than  a  thou- 
sand. It  was  Frelinghausen,  however,  who  by  his  hymns  waa 
the  most  exact  type  of  the  Halle  Pietism.  At  the  age  of 
forty-five  he  was  married  to  Francke's  only  daughter,  whose 
godfather  he  had  been.  Some  of  bis  best  hymns  were  com- 
posed during  fits  of  the  toothache,  so  that  his  friends  some 
times  congratulated  themselves  on  an  access  of  his  pain,  Bo- 
gatzky,  still  known  among  us  by  his  Golden  Treaiury,  also  wrote 
hymns,  which  are  full  of  unction  and  love  to  Ghrist.  But  no 
sacred  poet  of  the  ago  was  more  genial  or  is  more  affection- 
ately remembered  than  Father  Tersteegen,  as  be  used  to  be 
oalled:  he  died  uomarried,inl769,  leaving behindhim  more  than 
a  hundred  hymns.  We  tear  ourselves  with  some  reluotanoa 
from  a  subject,  which  we  have  seen  nowhere  else  treated  so  fully. 
While  Dr  Hagenbach  gives  ample  praise  in  certain  places 
to  the  Pietists,  there  are  others  in  which  he  bears  with  some 
rigour  on  the  shades  of  the  picture.  Sometimes  he  gives  a 
weight  to  a  sort  of  testimony  which  we  have  learned  to  think 
very  unsafe,  by  the  examples  of  our  suffering  forefathers.  We 
know  who  they  are  that  testify  concemin^Calvinistlo  Scotland 
and  Massachusetts,  as  if  nothing  like  a  smile  ever  played  upon 
thePresbyterianorPuritancountenancet  while  the quaintneeses 
of  their  "  pun-divinity,"  ae  Lamb  calls  it,  and  every  cfFervcs' 
eenoe  of  Butherford,  Ootton  Mather,  Gumall,  and  the  Henrys, 

five  the  lie  to  such  a  supposition.   Our  author  furnishes  abuo' 
ant  proof  of  the  comfort  given  by  the  Piettslic  religion : — 

"  In  my  boyhood,"  Hays  an  eminent  preacher,  "  I  have  »een  both  in 
private  and  in  the  pulpit,  some  old  men  of^  this  school,  and  to  this 
day,  the  blewedneas  ot  a  firm  and  confirming  faith,  the  cheerfid  and 
calm  friendBhip  of  a  life  indestructible  and  imperturbable  by  all  the 
stomii  of  time  and  all  the  snfl^ringB  and  injuries  of  man,  still  floats  be- 
fore me  as  a  lovely  flower  of  memory." 

Whilo  these,  and  many  such  things  as  these,  ard  favourably 
reported  by  the  author,  he  lends,  we  think,  too  ready  an  ear 
to  persons  who,  for  all  that  appears,  may  have  been  under  a 
bias  disqualifying  them  for  judging  of  the  true  work  of  Ood  on 
the  soul.  There  are  none  who  speak  and  write  so  bitterly 
against  evangelical  piety,  as  do  apostate  children ;  those  who 
remember  the  wounds  but  not  the  balm — who  were  ctoivinoed 
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but  not  converted.  Snob  are  manv  of  tbe  Boston  nnitarians, 
children  of  Christian  parenta,  who  hate  the  name  of  Oalvin  or 
Edwards,  or  the  rumour  of  a  revival,  with  a  rancour  that  ii 
nowhere  laid  down  in  their  dove-like  treatiaes  on  liberality  and 
love.  Such  testimony  as  that  of  Semler  is  affecting,  however, 
in  no  common  degree.  While  we  recognise  a  certain  resent 
blance,  such  aa  is  in  every  caricature,  we  shudder  at  the  near> 
ncBs  of  his  approach  to  true  grace,  and  can  scarcely  help 
speculating  on  the  question  bow  diBbrent  might  be  the  present 
condition  of  Germany  if  he  had  never  lived,  or  if  he  had  lived 
the  life  of  his  despised  fathers. 

In  Semler^s  autobiography  be  recounts  tbe  prevalence  of 
high  views  respecting  regeneration  and  conversion,  which  are 
no  other  than  those  entertained  by  ourselves.  That  law-work, 
which  has  never  died  out  of  the  Presbyterian  theology  during 
three  centuries,  seems  a  strange  and  amusing  thing  to  some 
(rermans,  and  Hase  has  more  than  one  sneering  phrase  to 
denote  the  anguish  of  a  oonvert«d  sinner.  Semler's  own 
brother,  it  appears,  was  thus  concerned,  so  that  one  night  he 
had  to  rise  from  his  bed,  and  go  into  the  adjacent  library, 
where  he  was  in  prayer,  kneeling  and  sometimes  prostrate. 
The  lamenting  voice  and  sobs  awoke  Semler,  who  sought  to 
comfort  the  anxious  youth,  repeating  to  him  verses,  sometimes 
in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  The  brother  embraced  him  passion- 
ately, but  declared  those  promises  were  not  for  him.  Semler 
then  denounced  as  perverse  and  unworthy  the  kind  of  religion 
which  could  render  a  generous  youth  so  miserable,  and  adds 
to  the  story  some  agreeable  gossip  about  the  moonlight  devo- 
tions and  hymns  of  the  revivalists  and  the  devoirs  of  the  duke 
to  ootnely  Pietists.  It  is  not  for  us,  as  foreigners,  to  judge 
here.  We  know  that  nothing  is  more  disgusting  than  the 
forms  of  revival,  when  tbe  revival  is  gone.  We  prefer  rubrics 
a  thousand  years  old,  to  the  stereotype  rules  of  camp-meetings 
and  anxious  seats ;  and  are  ready  to  believe  that  under  all 
these  exaggerations  there  were  some  things  ridiculous  and 
some  things  insincere  in  individuals  belongmg  to  the  second 
generation  of  Pietists.  It  is  fully  admitted,  not  only  by  Zin- 
aendorf  but  by  Tholuok.  In  another  direction  the  revived  re- 
ligion of  Germany  shaded  off  into  mystical  exercises,  such  as 
we  have  seen  as  a  background  to  onr  own  revivals.  Into  tbe 
history  of  these  we  shall  not  follow  our  guide. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  sometimes  using  the  familiar 
Gnglish  word  freethinkin^  in  place  of  several  German  words 
which  would  need  a  glossary,  sach  as  Aufkldrvmg,  The  his* 
tory  of  English  Deism  is  too  well  known  to  our  readers,  to 
make  any  German  account  needful.  It  is  entertaining,  how- 
ever, to  see,  according  to  the  modem  philosophy  of  history  in 
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which  every  thing  is  connected  with  every  thing,  and  every  niaa 
a  type  of  some  age-spirit  or  age-tendency,  how  great  a  place 
can  be  suddenly  given  to  some  poor  fellow  whom  one  never 
thought  of  puttmg  among  the  "representative  men."  In  the 
German  method,  no  event  or  individiml  stands  alone,  or  can 
be  even  left  alone,  till  a  day  of  more  data ;  the  individual  mnst 
be  brought  into  the  series,  and  if  there  is  no  chain  to  connect 
the  parts,  it  must  be  forged.  Thia  no  doubt  makes  history 
very  amusing,  and  leaves  nothing  unexplained.  Dr  Hagenbach 
is  one  of  the  most  moderate  of  Oermana  in  this  respect,  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  the  French  temper,  and  abounding  in 
biographical  pictures.  We  should  not  wonder,  indeed,  to 
hear  that  he  has  no  philosophy  at  all.  Yet  now  and  then 
even  he  makes  us  smile  at  the  earnestness  with  which  he 
bustles  about  to  work  some  unimportant  separatist  or  madman 
into  the  process  of  development.  Time  is  wanting  to  show 
how  Bolingbroke  begat  Voltaire,  and  Voltaire  begat  Strauss. 
The  portraits  of  Voltaire  and  Bousseau  are  admirable;  we  wiah 
it  was  in  our  power  to  give  them  here  in  English.  But  we 
are  led  by  obvious  aasooiations  to  another  name. 

Frederick  the  Oreat,  though  not  so  often  named  by  ns  aa 
by  our  fathers,  rises  before  us  as  a  well-known  portrait.  In 
Germany,  picture-shops  and  pipes  repeat  three  faces,  to  wit, 
Luther,  Fritz,  and  Napoleon.  How  Frederick''a  father  pro- 
vided for  his  education,  we  have  seen ;  he  might  have  learned 
in  his  stables  that  noble  blood  could  not  brook  the  perpetual 
curb.  The  metaphor  of  a  German  preacher  is  different,  who 
said  the  ship  was  so  full  of  religious  ballast,  that  sink  it  must. 
It  was  not  religion,  but  religious  yokes  and  burdens  in  the  ab- 
sence of  religion,  that  wrought  the  mischief.  The  old  king's 
orders  were  supreme,  and  the  mercurial  boy  was  made  to  get 
hymns  and  catechisms  as  a  punishment.  It  is  happily  said, 
that  we  look  back  on  Frederick  through  the  coloured  cloud  of 
his  successes ;  the  father  saw  in  him  only  an  effeminate  flute- 
playing  scholar,  who  preferred  a  concert  or  a  sonnet  to  the 
hunting-horn  and  the  TabakscoUegium.  How  far  he  was 
right  we  say  not,  but  he  set  the  prince  down  as  "  a  selfish,  ill- 
conditioned  knave,  always  counterworking  hia  father,  an 
effeminate  fellow  without  the  common  inclinations  of  human- 
ity." Frederick  clung  to  Quantz,  the  musician,  and  to  Lieu- 
tenant von  Katte,  whose  tragic  fate  is  known.  At  the  age  of 
twenty  he  was  first  made  to  witness  the  execution  of  his  bosom 
friend,  and  then  cast  into  prison,  where  even  pen  and  ink  were 
denied  him.  Such  were  his  associations  with  German  ortho- 
doxy; no  one  need  marvel  at  his  infidelity  and  his  Gallomania. 
The  Lutheran  chaplain  Muller  was  sent  to  give  him  religious 
discourses  in  jail.     The  rooming  and  evening  prayers  were 
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enforced  as  duly  as  the  drill  of  a  gnardhonee.  When  be  ob> 
Uined  the  mastery  of  his  own  household,  the  bow  was  uobent, 
and  he  surrounded  himself  with  artists  and  litterateurs,  studied 
the  proscribed  works  of  Wolf,  and  entered  on  his  ill-starred 
commerce  with  Voltaire,  the  Mephistopheles  of  his  tragedy. 
Frederick  may  well  be  named  among  the  typical  men  of  Ger- 
many, for  in  regard  to  the  French  philosophers  he  far  antici- 
pated the  age  in  what  is  now  known  as  genius- worship.  To 
preachers  he  confessed  it  as  a  misfortune  that  he  laboured  un- 
der a  sad  debility  of  faith.  If  he  admired  Bossuet  and  Mas- 
allon,  it  was  because  they  were  eloquent,  and  because  they 
were  French.  It  was  natural  for  such  a  mind  to  further  the 
caase  of  toleration.  His  father  had  violently  endeayoured  to 
brush  away  Popish  remnants  from  the  Lutheran  altars,  such 
as  the  tapers  and  crucifix ;  Frederick  gave  absolute  discretion 
to  all  the  clergy,  and  full  licence  even  to  Komaniats.  He  al- 
lowed a  Greek  church  at  Brealau,  and  relieved  the  Socinians  in 
Uvunia  and  East  Fricsland,  as  well  as  the  followers  of  Zin- 
zendorf  and  Schwenkfeld,  In  a  cabinet-order,  17^1,  respect- 
iog  the  Berlin  hymn-book,  he  said : — 

"  Ereiy  man  may,  for  me,  believe  what  he  pleases,  so  be  is  only 
honest.  As  to  the  hymn-books,  any  one  is  free  to  sing  Nun  ruhen 
aiU  Walder,*  or  the  Uke  stupid  and  silly  pieces.  But  the  priests 
must  not  fbiget  toleration,  for  persecution  is  not  permitted  to  them." 

He  contemptuously  remitted  the  presentation  of  pastors ; 
but  took  pains  to  withdraw  education  from  the  hands  of  the 
parsons,  or  as  he  called  them,  Faffen.  His  definition  of  a 
theologian  was  "an  animal  void  of  reason."  It  is  character- 
istic, l^at  his  tolerance  stopped  short  in  regard  to  the  Pietists, 
or  Sfucier,  as  his  father  had  taught  him  to  call  them. 

In  1745,  Professor  Francke  attacked  the  stage.  The  king 
wrote  as  follows : — 

"This  comes  of  the  ghostly  Muckerpack.  They  tAaU  play,  and 
HetT  Fiancke,  or  whatever  the  scoundrel's  name  is,  shall  be  present, 
in  order  to  make  public  amends  to  the  students  for  his  foolish  repre- 
aentations ;  and  the  attestation  of  the  comedians  shall  be  returned  to 
me  that  he  has  attended." 

In  another  rescript : — 

"  The  Halle  parsons  must  he  taken  up  short;  they  are  evangelical 
JetoitB,  and  must,  in  all  circumstances,  be  kept  from  'having  the  least 
countenance." 

Bad  Deists  been  so  treated,  as  Dr  Hagenbaoh  adds,  what 
excl^oatione  would  have  ensued !  In  regard  to  a  teacher 
named  Hahn,  he  wrote  thus : — 

"  The  abbot  is  good  for  nothing,  and  must  give  place  to  another; 
*  Ooa  oT  Poul  Gcilurlt'i  mort  bcwiUM  pioduotioii*,  wbiah  wm  dear  to  tb«  child- 
bi>oaors«hiUer. 
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no  one  will  send  children  thitlier,  because  the  fellow  is  an  extraTSgant 
pietistic  fooL" 

HiB  well-known  rupture  with  Voltaire  did  not  doatter  the 
coterie  of  French  infidels.  Chief  among  them  was  La  Mettrie, 
a  physician,  who  reduced  vice  to  a  aystem.  Of  this  man,  the 
Marquis  d'  Argent,  himself  one  of  the  clique,  said,  that  he 
preached  the  doctrines  of  vice  with  the  shamelessness  of  a  fool. 
Aa  might  bare  been  expected,  the  foul  Btream  flowed  rapidly 
downward  into  the  commom  plain,  and  there  were  many  be- 
yond the  precinct  of  the  court  who  re-echoed  the  blasphemous 
watoh-word,  D'  ^eraser  V  infamt.  But  that  religion,  which 
Voltaire  in  writing  to  Frederick  likened  to  black  bread,  such 
as  at  best  waa  only  fit  for  a  dog,  still  lives,  and  is  the  nourish- 
ment of  kings  and  sages :  all  are  hungering  for  the  bread  of 
life,  and  many  are  returning  with  zest  to  this  bread,  after  bav 
ing  blunted  their  wisdom-teeth  on  the  stale  white  loaf  doled 
out  to  them  by  Voltaire. 

We  do  not  regret  the  large  space  afforded  to  the  critical 
and  hermeneutioal  studies  of  Wettstein  and  Michaelis;  bat 
these  are  generally  known.  It  ix,  perhaps,  more  needful  to 
pause  over  one  venerable  name,  of  which  the  merits  are  in 
danger  of  being  forgotten;  wo  mean,  the  Chanoellor  von  Mo»- 
heim,  "  a  man  whose  nobleQess  of  character  was  as  worthy  of 
love  as  his  learning  wa»  deep  and  comprehensive.  Scarcely  ie 
there  a  department  of  theology  in  which  his  labours  were  not 
enlightening  and  suggestive-  Mosbeim  is  the  father  of  modem 
chnrch  history.  In  ethics,  for  a  long  period  at  least,  he  marka 
an  epoch ;  and  in  the  history  of  the  German  pulpit,  a  new  era 
dates  from  the  eloquent  Mosheim.  He  was  called  the  German 
Tillotson,  and  the  German  Bourdaloue.  That  exquisite  sen- 
sibility and  taste,  which  were  wanting  even  in  Michaelis,  ex- 
isted to  on  extraordinary  degree  in  Mosheim,  and  gave  a  pe- 
culiar charm  to  his  learned  dissertations  and  narratives,  aa 
well  as  to  his  sermons.  In  his  creed,  Mosheim  was  thoroughly 
orthodox,  but  mild  and  forbearing  towards  others;  in  this  dif- 
fering from  the  older  orthodox.  He  was  the  first  to  assume 
that  dignified  impartial  stand  in  church  history,  which  con- 
cedes the  rights  even  of  the  erroneous  and  the  dissentient, 
and  which  yields  to  their  systems  a  complete  investiga- 
tion and  illustration,  subjecting  them,  as  the  physician  does 
diseases,  to  a  purely  scientific  treatment.  In  his  theolo- 
gical way  of  thmking,  he  has  been  justly  compared  with  Me- 
lancthon," 

Among  many  whom  we  must  omit,  in  Dr  Hagenbach'a  lively 
portrait-gallery,  we  cannot  leave  Sender  unnoticed,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  he  is  continually  referred  to  as  noting  a 
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ciitio&l  juncture  and  point  of  tranution  from  tbe  atriot  to  the 
lax  theology.  Loose  as  Semler  would  have  seemed  to  Flacios, 
he  could  not  but  be  straitly  antiquated  to  Paulus  or  Bohr. 
We  do  not  indeed  look  at  Semler  with  the  eyes  of  Dr  Hageo- 
bach,  for  two  reasons:  first,  because  our  doctrinal  position  ii 
what  our  author  would  regard  as  too  Calviuistic  or  Dordrecb- 
tian ;  and  next,  because  we  cannot  take  that  optimistic  view  of 
history  which,  even  amone  those  who  are  not  Hegelians,  pre- 
vails in  Germanv,  and  which  sees  in  every  turn  of  the  d<^ 
matic  wheel  an  aJmoat  needful  item  in  the  revolution, 

Semler  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  was  born  in  1725, 
The  convictions  of  bis  boyhood  are  sacred  in  our  eyes,  nor  do 
we  regard  them  as  he  himself  did. 

"  There  was  not,"  says  his  autobiography,  "  a  comer  of  the  house 
in  which,  for  secrecy,  I  did  not  kneel,  poiuring  out  many  tears,  and 
crying  to  Ood  for  thia  ^eat  grace  of  convenion.  But  still  I  remain 
under  the  law.  Moravian  hymns  did  me  no  more  good  than  many 
others  known  in  Saalfeld  and  sung  in  the  aocieties." 

At  seventeen  he  went  to  Halle.  Since  Wolfs  departure,  great 
ohanges  had  taken  place.  Lange,  the  head  of  the  Pietists, 
died  about  this  time,  Banmgarten,  a  more  moderate  man, 
succeeded  to  his  iofluenoe,  and  Seoiler  became  his  favourite 
pupil.  Ho  testifies  to  the  sSection  of  the  Halle  Christians, 
bat  says  he  could  not  follow  their  counsels  by  cutting  off  un- 
necessary studies.  He  regarded  himself  as  unconverted. 
"  Well  do  I  remember,"  says  he,  "  that  one  evening,  walking 
^I  alone  in  the  great  square  of  the  orphan  house,  in  the  deep- 
est distress,  I  sud  to  myself,  0  that  I  were  that  lump  of  ice, 
or  that  log !  "  Even  then  he  began  to  distinguish  between 
religion  and  theology,  and  to  attempt  the  problem,  since  far 
miliar  at  Harvard,  how  much  error  a  man  may  have  in  his 
bead,  and  yet  be  right  in  his  heaxt.  Still  he  was  far  from 
adopting  Frederick's  maxim,  "  Let  every  man  be  saved,  after 
his  own/ofon."  But  be  could  not  detect  in  himself  the  Halle 
evidences.  After  this  we  find  him  at  Goburg,  then  professor 
of  history  and  poetry  at  Altorf ;  but  at  length  recalled  to  Halle 
to  teach  theology.  He  seems  to  have  entered  on  these  labours 
with  great  honesty;  bnt  as  by  degrees  be  felt  his  strength,  he 
deviated  more  and  more  from  tne  teachings  of  that  school, 
and  was  apparently  in  the  coodition  which  was  passed  through 
by  Buckminster,  and  in  which  others,  who  have  not  declared 
themselves,  are  at  this  moment.  For  example,  he  began  to 
wish  the  Canticles  out  of  the  canon.  He  was  ill  at  home  in 
the  Apocalypse.  He  descried  Judaism  in  New  Testament 
expressions,  as  concerning  the  devil  and  demoniacs.  As  ha 
proceeded  to  remove  one  husky  integument  after  another  from 
the  truth,  he  found  the  abiding  kernel  of  Christianity  to  be 
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the  '^'  improvement  of  mankind."  His  private  life  was  beauti- 
ful and  blameleBs;  Indeed,  these  conditions  seem  indispensable 
to  the  success  of  the  downward  theology,  bj  saving  it  from 
publio  repudiation,  in  this  stage  of  its  decline.  He  was  as 
vehement  against  deism  and  rationalism  as  against  orthodoxy 
and  pietism :  attacking  Basedow,  Bahrdt,  and  the  Wolfen- 
biittel  Frafrments.  Even  of  the  Pietists  it  was  the  theology 
which  he  rejected,  while  he  applauded  their  piety.  Semler 
riied  March  14th,  1?91.  Long  before  this  date,  he  had  seen 
his  comparatively  timid  innovations  seized  and  carried  onward 
by  the  reckless  extravagance  of  neology. 

Lessing  is  too  great  a  genius  to  be  despatched  in  a  few  sen- 
tences, nor  shalt  we  attempt  it.  Like  many  an  infidel  of  the 
age,  he  was  bronght  up  to  pray  and  read  the  Bible,  and  hia 
first  poetic  awakenings  were  caused  by  the  hymns  which  he 
learned.  He  was  a  prodigy  at  school,  so  as  to  be  called  "  the 
admirable  Leasing."^  Hia  wilful  nature  soon  broke  out  in  youth- 
ful dissipations.  To  reconcile  his  parents  to  the  theatre,  ho 
wrote  a  play  in  ridicule  of  freethinkers.  At  Berlin,  he  felt  the 
influence  of  Nienlai  and  Mendelssohn,  who  were  on  the  deistical 
track,  and  who  welcomed  him  to  join  them  in  their  brilliant 
journalism.  In  Hamburg,  he  became  acquainted  with  Gotze, 
already  named  by  .ua  as  a  iioughty  old  Lutheran,  who  was 
quite  disconcerted  to  find  in  the  young  man  of  the  greeu-room 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  all  the  questions  of  the  Augs- 
burg Confession.  In  1770,  Lessing  was  librarian  of  the  ducal 
library  at  Wolfenbiittel,  where,  in  1774,  he  became  famous  by 
the  appearance  of  the  Antiohristian  Fragments.  Nothing  since 
that  day  has  made  a  greater  sensation  till  Strauss'a  Leben 
Jesu.  The  absurd  impiety  of  these  tracts  is  too  well  known 
to  allow  of  repetition  here.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  Lea- 
sing, though  the  editor,  was  not  the  writer  of  the  Fragments : 
the  author  remains  unknown.  Leasing  now  found  himself  in* 
volved  in  a  conflict  with  Mr  Gotze,  against  whom  he  ottered 
a  work  entitled  "  Anti-Gotze." 

"  The  contiovetBy  between  them,"  says  Hagenbach,  "  touched  in  its 
extensive  sweep  one  point  in  particular  which  enteia  deeply  into  the 
essence  of  Frot«stanCism,  namely,  the  relation  of  the  Bible  to  Chris- 
tianity. While  the  Protestant  Church,  as  agdnst  the  Catholic,  has 
set  up  the  Bible  as  the  only  source  of  religion,  Lessing  attempted  to 
show  that  ChriBtianity  is  older  than  the  writings  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  had  their  very  origin  within  the  Cbristian  Church." 

Lessing  had  no  theological  system :  bis  turn  was  critical  and 
not  constructive.  His  eloquence,  wit,  and  imagination  made 
him  one  of  the  most  dangerous  of  the  German  infidels ;  and 
we  slightly  lose  patience  with  our  historian,  when,  in  the  exer- 
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ciee  of  bia  impartial  liberality,  he  undertakes  to  show  how' 
much  wotse  his  infidelity  might  have  been.  It  is  the  temper 
of  oar  lukewarm  age,  even  smong  ourselves,  to  pardon  any 
thing  to  genius.  There  were  those  in  Germany,  as  these 
volumes  tell  us,  who  seriously  maintained  that  such  a  mind  aa 
Goethe's  is  beyond  the  ordinary  scope  of  moral  rule.  Some- 
thing akin  to  this  has  lately  come  to  our  knowledge,  in  the  idle 
extravagance  of  a  public  lecturer,  who,  in  speaking  of  licentious 
books,  absurdly  and  mischievously  tried  to  show  that  when 
they  proceed  from  great  genius  they  can  do  no  harm. 

The  "  Illumination  Period"  in  Germany,  or  age  of  reason,  as 
Englishmen  might  say,  was  marked  by  the  Game  pretensions 
to  philanthropy  which  appeared  in  England  under  Godwin,  and 
which  reappear  in  America  under  the  reorganizera  of  society, 
and  violatera  of  property  and  marriage.  They  were  too  saga- 
cious to  overlook  the  common  schools,  and  some  of  the  most 
audacious  strokes  were  aimed  by  innovating  educators.  These 
lectures  represent  the  collusion  between  the  new  Paedagogik 
and  the  new  philosophy,  against  the  time-honoured  institutions 
of  the  church. 

*<  The  old  building,  with  its  Gothic  towers  and  windows,  its  gloomy 
doiBtera  and  tombs,  was  no  longei  a  fit  place  for  the  free,  merry  plays 
of  the  young,  or  the  neutral  philosophy  of  the  aged.  The  church  must 
be  turned  into  a  cheerful  school- room ;  the  carved  pulpit,  with  its  wind- 
ing stairs  of  stone,  into  a  trim  desk  of  wood ;  and  the  mighty  naves  of 
the  church,  into  a  broad,  convenient  ferry-boat,  plying  safely  between 
the  flat  banks." 

The  first  great  name  in  the  school-reform  is  that  of  Basedow. 
He  was  the  son  of  a  wigmaker,  and  was  bom  at  Hamburg  in 
1 723.  After  an  erratic  youth,  renowning  in  various  universi- 
ties, and  even  acting  as  professor  and  author,  he  left  theology 
and  pursued  his  remarkable  bent  for  teaching.  Inspired  by 
Bousseau's  Emile,  he  set  about  his  great  work  of  education 
with  such  popularity,  that  it  brought  him  in  fifteen  thousand 
dollars  in  five  years.  His  system,  like  the  favourite  ones 
among  ourselves,  was  so  comprehensive  as  to  offend  neither 
Jew  nor  Gentile.  "The  spirit  of  the  age  was  on  hia  side." 
His  normal  school,  the  PMlanthropin,  was  founded  in  1774. 
His  plan  was  remarkable  for  its  superficial  easiness,  its  libera- 
lity, its  vacillation  in  religion  and  morals,  its  educing  of  pre- 
cocious ratiocination,  in  a  word,  for  its  extreme  and  degene- 
rated Protestantism. 

In  harmony  with  these  endeavours  were  the  editorial  ad- 
vances of  Nicolai,  and  the  AUgemeine  DeuUehe  BihUothek,  and 
of  the  profane  neologist  Bahrdt.  This  daring  zealot  for  vrild, 
irreligious  interpretation  overshot  his  mark,  became  a  langh- 
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ing-stock,  and  lost  hia  ebaraoter.    Even  the  liberal  poets  made 
faim  their  butt. 

"  It  is  characteristic,"  sajs  Hagenbach,  "  that  Ooedie)  who  called 
himself  a  deraded  noa-Giuiatian,  (etnm  dtddirUn  NiehltJirutm),  de- 
rided the  three  so-called  rational  Chrisdans,  Basedow,  Nicolai,  and 
Bahtdt,  white  he  made  companions  of  Jung  Stilling  and  LaTater." 

Bahrdt'a  position  is  described  by  a  sia^gle  sentence :  *'  I  r»- 
ffard  Moses  and  Jeans,  as  I  do  Confucius,  Socrates,  Luther, 
Semler,  and — myself,  as  instruments  of  providence,  by  which 
ffood  is  wrought  in  maokind,  according  to  its  good  pleasure.'^ 
He  ended  bis  wretched,  and  at  length  ^l>andon^  life,  at  Halle, 
in  1792. 

Much  might  be  extracted  from  the  vivacious  lectures,  on  the 
defendera  (»  evangelical  religion,  and  the  semi-rationalists, 
or  tame  and  moderate  links  between  orthodoxy  and  neology, 
such  as  Spalding  and  Zollikofer.  The  latter  were  very  like 
the  gentle  preachers  of  Boston  and  Oambridge  who  preceded 
open  Unitaritinisin,  and  not  unlike  the  Presbyterian  Mode- 
rates  of  the  school  of  Biobcrteon.  Of  these  calm,  polished,  and 
learned  men,  the  book  has  many  good  things  to  say.  Look- 
ing back,  we  can  peroeive  the  declivity  on  which  they  were 
gently  sliding.  It  is  more  delightful  to  accompany  the  author 
into  the  warmer  climate  of  Southern  Germany,  and  to  renew 
our  acquaintance  with  the  blessed  Bengol,  the  "■  patriarch  of 
Suabian  Pietism.'"  His  memoir  by  Burke  has  been  translated 
into  English,  and  his  Gnomon  and  other  Latin  works  are  fa- 
miliar to  scholars ;  but  we  may  stiQ  refresh  the  heart  with 
glunpses  of  BO  remarkable  a  form. 

Bengel  was  bom  in  1687,  near  Stuttgart.  His  life  was 
spent  in  the  double  vork  of  preaching  and  teaching,  in  both 
which  he  showed  the  warm,  gushing,  and  affectionate  piety, 
which  is  the  same  in  all  times  and  countries.  His  biography 
takes  us  back  to  the  Finleys  and  Livingstons  of  our  own  land. 
In  Biblical  labours  his  efforts  were  parallel  with  those  of  Wett- 
etein,  but  they  were  full  of  the  flavour  of  grace.  In  the  putpit 
he  was  more  the  cateohist  than  the  orator.  Though  he  rose 
high  as  a  dignitary,  he  maintained  an  apostolical  simplicity. 
Bipe  in  erudition  and  worn  down  with  authorship,  he  died  m 
a  good  old  age.  His  deathbed  wu  vrithout  soenic  pomp, 
though,  as  he  once  said,  a  "  child  of  God  will  not  sail  away  in- 
ct^nito."  He  partook  of  the  Lord's  Supper  with  his  family, 
but  made  little  ado  even  with  his  wife  and  children,  saying 
that  he  should  he  awhile  fcffgotten,  but  that  he  should  again 
come  to  remembrance :  a  true  prophecy.  His  pupil  Oetinger 
carried  out  his  views ;  a  man  called  the  Magus  of  the  South, 
as  Hamann  the  Magus  of  the  North.    Another  eminently 
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nseful  disciple  of  Becgera  wu  Philip  Matthew  Hahn.  Among 
them  must  be  named  also  the  great  hymn  writer,  Hiller,  whose 
volume  of  sacred  poems  was  more  common  in  Wurtembnrg 
than  any  book  but  the  Bible. 

Of  course,  wo  shall  entertain  our  readers  with  nothing  about 
Whitefield  and  Wesley.  Of  Zinzendorf,  notwithstanding  his 
blemishes,  affeoljon  would  lead  us  to  say  more,  but  hie  career 
lies  somewhat  aside  from  the  great  course  of  German  opinion 
and  progress.  Our  author  gives  an  importance  to  Baron 
Swedenborg,  which,  however  beneath  the  deification  of  his  moon- 
struck disciples,  is  more  than  we  ciui  comprehend.  Then  we 
alight  upon  the  twin  names  of  Stilling  and  Lavater.  To  read- 
ers of  English  books,  Lavater  presents  the  image  of  an  amiable 
physiognomist :  he  was  a  philosopher,  a  poet,  and  a  Ohristian. 
or  his  specific  tenets  in  theology,  we  are  not  competent  to 
report,  but  if  inward  grace  can  be  inferred  from  blameless 
living,  enthusiastic  benevolence,  and  a  devotion  to  Christ  that 
wells  out  in  streams  of  the  clearest  sacred  song,  then  was  La- 
vater an  eminent  child  of  Qod.  One  of  his  sayings  reveals 
his  gentle  longings :  "  Blessed  are  the  homesick,  for  they  shall 
reach  home.^    Complementary  to  this  ore  these  words : — 

"  Joy,  nothing  but  joy,  ig  the  intention  of  the  Ouide  of  mankind; 
joy,  nothing  but  endless  joy,  the  sole  end  of  all  the  suffering  laid  on 
OS.  Jesus,  and  Author  of  joy,  are  perfectly  equivalent  expressians.  To 
him  who  deems  Jesus  other  than  the  Author  of  joy,  the  Qo^el  is  other 
than  gtad  tidings ;  and  he  who  regards  affliction  as  any  thing  but  a 
fountain  of  joy,  knows  not  God,  nor  Christ,  nor  the  Gospel." 

The  Godhead  of  Christ,  says  the  historian,  as  the  all-sove- 
reign power  in  heaven  and  earth,  in  all  possible  relations,  was 
his  one  theme,  which  be  taught  and  ampli6ed  in  words  and 
writings.  Like  Zinzendorf,  he  might  have  said,  "  One  passion 
only  I  havG — it  is  He,  only  Hb  !  And  it  was  not  an  ideal 
but  a  historical  Christ,  that  he  loved  and  worshipped.  With 
all  this,  Lavater  was  liberal  in  his  estimate  of  errorists,  to  a 
degree  which  may  be  explained  by  the  melting  charity  of  his 
heart,  but  which  we  regard  as  both  unsafe  and  unwise.  Hence 
we  find  lum  in  the  moat  extraordinary  oonnections  with  here- 
tics and  even  Deists.  Something  is  perhaps  due  to  the  phy- 
siognomio  whimsey,  which  urged  him  to  study  every  aspect  of 
humanity.  Dr  Hagenbaoh  distinctly  separates  his  place  from 
Pietism,  Methodism,  and  Puritanism.  His  sermons  were  not 
essays,  but  burning,  streaming  gushes  from  the  heart,  and  so 
fitted  to  the  moment,  that  each  one  might  be  called  an  occa- 
sional sermon.  The  follovring  account  ^  the  preaching  is  from 
the  hand  of  Steffens : — 

**  It  Dow  happened  that  Larater  made  a  visit  to  bis  diBtingnished 
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Christian  (nends  in  Holstein,  and  from  thence  came  to  Copenb^en. 
As  might  be  supposed,  he  was  not  unknown  to  ua.  We  nere  ac- 
qaunt^  with  some  of  his  writings,  had  turned  orer  hit  Phjsiognomy, 
had  been  interested  in  his  essay  to  Christianize  MendeUsohji,  and  had 
observed  the  warmth  with  which  he  was  received  by  some  and  attacked 
by  others.  It  was  the  first  striking  notaliilite  that  had  come  to  Den- 
nark  jrom  the  spiritual  vortex  of  Germany,  and  we  were  all  impatience 
till  be  arrived.  He  preached  in  the  Reformed  Church,  where  I  saw 
and  beard  him.  His  appearance,  now  before  me,  was  highly  interests 
ing.  A  long  spare  man,  a  little  stooping,  with  a  moat  spiritual  phy- 
siognomy,  the  sharp  lines  of  which  told  of  an  eventful  past  and  inward 
conflicts,  and  an  eye  of  surprising  brigbtnesa,  fire,  and  penetration. 
If  I  remember  aright,  he  seemed  older  than  he  was,  for  I  find  be  was 
then  about  fifty-two.  The  Reformed  Cburch,  which  was  not  lar^e, 
was  packed  fiill,  and  a  solemn  stillness  pervaded  the  assembly.  We 
were  prepared  for  a  rough  pronunciation,  for  some  of  onr  Qennan 
physicians  had  given  us  imitations  of  the  Swiss  dialect;  the  contrast 
with  the  prevalent  mode  was  the  more  striking,  as  the  weak  sounds  of 
the  Danish  were  flatter  still.  But  on  hearing  the  sharp  voice  clinging 
to  the  gums,  and  the  hollow,  piercing  tones  of  the  celebrated  man,  I 
was  so  impressed  as  almost  to  lose  the  prayer.  The  greatest  attention 
was  required  to  understand.  I  was  wonderfully  seized  and  moved 
by  the  discourse :  I  seemed  to  bear  a  voice  that  I  bad  longed  for.  The 
subject  was  prayer.  The  dialect,  which  at  first  seemed  so  repulsive, 
began  to  sound  finer,  clearer,  even  lovely,  and  so  blended  wim  what 
he  was  saying  that  any  other  had  been  out  of  place.  Having  described 
a  soul  in  ntter  hopelessness,  he  paused  for  a  little,  and  then  cried  witb 
a  loud  voice  Biittetl  (Pray!)  The  £  was  almost  a  diptbong,  aud  the 
hard  redoubled  T  gave  the  word  a  feariiil  emphasis.  The  loud  cry 
reached  and  shook  my  inmost  soul,  and  I  have  never  in  all  my  life 
been  able  to  recall  it  without  something  of  the  deep  impression  by 
which  I  was  then  agitated." 

The  two  men  of  the  age,  in  Dr  Hagenbacli's  estimate,  were 
Herder  and  Schleienuacher;  and  if  amount  of  influence  on 
theology  ia  concerned,  few  will  diasent  from  his  opinion.  La- 
vater  and  Herder,  in  very  different  ways,  conduct  us  into  the 
new  domain  of  modem  G}erman  religion.  Herder's  brilliancy 
in  the  literary  heavens  has  often  kept  foreigners  from  estimat- 
ing him  as  a  theologian  and  a  preacher.  He  was  bom  in  1744, 
Ho  often  made  mention  of  his  godly  mother,  and  of  the  even- 
ing hymns  which,  more  in  Germany  than  any  where  else,  are 
means  of  grace;  and  in  later  life,  he  would  sometimes,  at  dead 
of  night,  go  to  an  instmment,  and  accompany  himself  as  he 
sang  the  old  chorals.  Amdt's  "  True  Ohristianity'"  was  among 
the  household  books.  In  Eoenigsberg,  he  felt  the  power  of 
two  unlike  men,  Hamann  and  Kant.  Hamann  was,  to  use 
Herder's  own  idiom,  "  a  good  handful  of  years"  older  than  he; 
it  was  Herder  who  named  him  the  Magus  of  the  North.  Her- 
der's relations  to  6oethe  are  abundantly  known  to  English 
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readers ;  l>nt  at  Weimar  he  waa  ultimately  oooneuted  also  with 
Wieland,  Schiller,  and  Biohter,  Part  of  his  work  on  Hebrew 
poetry  was  translated  twenty-four  years  ago,  by  Mr  Marsh,  afteiv 
wards  President  Marab,  of  Vermont.  This,  and  his  treatise  oa 
the  Study  of  Theology,  did  much  to  lead  back  German  youth  of 
geniuefrom  the  seat  of  the  aoomer.  He  travelled  over  large  parts 
flf  Europe,  and  brought  the  spoils  of  all  his  culture  into  the  ser< 
vice  of  religion.  Herder  was  what  his  countrymen  love  to  call 
a  many-sided  character.  To  use  Jean  PauFa  figure,  "  he  waa 
not  a  star,  either  of  the  first  or  second  magnitude,  but  a  group 
of  stara,  out  of  which  every  one  might  figure  his  favourite  con- 
stellation ."  Or,  to  repeat  Hagenbach,  those  who  look  ooly  at 
eminence  in  a  single  branch  will  prefer  in  poetry  Goethe  and 
Schiller,  in  philosophy  Fichte  and  Schelling,  in  theological 
learning  Mosheim,  Michaelis,  Eichhom,  Planck,  or  others. 
Yet  take  him  for  all  io  all,  his  power  on  the  German  mind  waa 
without  parallel.  Though  less  universal  than  Goethe,  he  had 
what  Ooethe  lacked,  the  religious  element.  William  Voa 
Humboldt,  naming  him  with  Goethe  and  Schiller,  aaya  that 
Herder  surpaaaed  them  both  in  a  certain  blending  of  spirit  and 
fancy,  such  as  constitutes  religious  genius.  Herder  threw  out 
fewer  greater  results  of  Biblical  erudition  than  Michaelis ;  but 
he  electrified  his  young  countrymen  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
Old  Testament,  which  no  Michaelis  could  have  done.  On  hia 
worka  in  poetry  and  the  philosophy  of  history,  we  cannot  dwell. 
Neither  can  we  pretend  to  abstract  the  points  of  his  creed, 
which,  aa  our  author  admits,  was  too  lax  for  one  side,  and  too 
atriot  for  the  other.  He  was  a  poetic  theologian  and  a  theo- 
I(^cal  poet,  yet  ho  repudiated  the  hypothesis  that  the  Bible 
ia  all  poetical.  "  Bather,"  says  he,  "  would  I  abjure  all  poesy, 
and  prefer  to  it  the  nakedeat,  driest  annals.  He  was  a 
powerful  champion  for  the  historic  verity^f  the  Old  Testament. 
Amidst  much  that  we  now  look  back  upon  as  leading  the  way 
to  the  prevalent  unbelief  of  our  day,  there  was  much  that 
showed  a  heart  not  unaffected  by  the  inward  tendencies  of 
grace.  The  Gospel  of  John  had  become  the  banner  of  a  party 
of  mystics,  which  fiat  Batioualism  despised;  yet  Herder  was 
so  far  from  undervaluing  this  part  of  Scripture,  that  he  says, — - 
"  That  small  book  is  a  deep  tranquil  ocean,  in  which  we  see 
heaven  mirrored,  with  its  sun  and  stars;  and  if  there  are  for 
man  such  things  as  eternal  truths  (and  such  there  are),  they 
Bubaist  in  John." 

Too  much  space  would  be  occupied  by  these  remarks  if  we 
should  follow  Dr  Hagenbach  into  his  account  of  the  German 
philosophers,  who  occupy  a  large  place,  as  was  to  be  expected. 
Even  in  regard  to  Schiller  and  Goethe,  the  confessed  giants  of 
Oerniai)  poetry,  we  can  only  gather  here  and  there  certain 
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tnt^tarB  which  may  be  suggestive  of  obeervatioo.  It  ia  aJmofii 
comlo  wheD  our  aathor  aets  about  Tfndioattfij;  Sehiller  from 
tiifl  charge,  tiiat  h«  never  composed  a  roligiooa  Jbymji.  The 
very  iaaue  joiDed  ia  charaotariatio  of  the  German  mia4  in  its 
preaect  condition.  The  attempt  to  deaorr,  snder  atrong  mag^ 
nificra,  any  filaments  of  Christianity  in  this  great  pact's  writ- 
ings, ie  ingenioiuly  made  by  hia  admirers.  Theae  lectures 
contain  a  justly  iadignant  protest  against  those  who  love  to 
degrade  Schiller  hi  order  to  the  apotheosis  of  Goethe.  While 
we  <cannot  go  all  the  length  of  De  Quiocey  in  regard  to  the 
later  productions  of  Goethe^  we  feel  no  ^apositioB  to  ca«t 
ourselves  into  the  retinae  who  bum  iaeenae  to  the  pbiloBophio 
phautomB  of  the  Faust. 

We  have  aeldom  laid  down  a  oouple  of  volumes  wHh  more 
■atisfaetion  or  entertainmmt.  In  a  travelling  oompanioo,  we 
are  apt  to  look  not  so  much  for  a  man  of  definitioaa,  ratiocina- 
tions, and  profundities,  aa  for  a  fuil,  ready,  clear-headed,  affable 
and  vivacious  scholar  and  gentleman ;  and  such  ia  Br  Hagen- 
bach.  We  were  never  more  aatisfied  with  our  Anglo-Ameri- 
can type  of  theology  and  religion,  than  after  apendinff  thoae 
agreeable  hours  before  a  panorama  of  the  Gmnan  fihurches 
and  schools  from  a  German  pencil.  We  wore  never  more  con- 
firmed  in  the  beUef,  that  the  boasted  progress  of  (pinion  in 
philosophical  theology  is  imaginary ;  and  that  the  Imghtest 
hopes  of  modem  Germany  are  to  be  dicited  from  those  thing* 
in  which  she  is  going  back  (alaa !  bow  alowly  Mid  interruptedly) 
to  the  truths  of  the  Beformation.  The  most  valuable  lesson 
which  we  have  to  learn  from  the  fearful  defectiooa  and  apos- 
tasies of  German  ProtestMita  is  one  which  regards  our  own 
prospects.  MutatU  mutandis,  we  are  doing  over  the  aoms 
things  which  the  Germans  did  before  us.  The  path  which  the 
latitudinary  reformers  of  the  eightewth  century  pursued  ia 
opening  before  the  Young  America  of  our  theology.  Our  first 
steps  were  taken  tinder  their  guidance.  Pait  of  our  theolo^* 
cal  writers  and  instructors  have  not  yet  advanced  beyond  the 
first  milestones  of  the  journey.  For  all  that  we  know,  thero 
may  survive  in  villages  about  Boston  antiquated  ministers,  who 
have  not  yet  banished  to  the  chandler  and  trunkmaker  that 
opprobrium  of  all  learning  and  all  honesty,  the  "  Improved 
Veraion,^  and  who  halt  along  on  the  broken  crutch  and  under 
the  frowsy  peruke  of  Paulua.  More  certain  are  we  that  sober, 
diligent,  microscopic,  exegetical  compilers  are  atill  compound- 
ing the  miztiiree  of  rationalistic  hermeneutics  after  the  fonon- 
las  of  Rosenmuller,  Kuinoel,  and  the  like.  But  their  own 
neighbours  are  ashamed  of  them,  aJid  their  younger  followers 
grow  weary  of  so  acrupulous  a  ooldnesa  and  ao  bloodless  a 
learning,  wbieh  belong  to  a  former  generation.  A  more  recfnt 
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corps  of  youog  scholars,  from  institutions  chiefly  in  New  Eng- 
Und,  have  advanoed  much  further  than  their  fathers,  and  are 
following  on  in  the  direction  of  what  ii  vaguely  called  Tran- 
scendentalism.  They  join  us  in  smiling  at  the  stolid  eamest- 
oess  with  which  some  of  their  seniors  are  just  beginning  to 
cstoh  a  ootioQ  of  Kant  a^d  Fichte;  but  the  instructive  fact  is, 
tJiat  those  most  advanced  in  the  recent  theology  of  New  Eng- 
land, are  only  one  stage  beyond  their  forerunners,  in  a.  career 
of  which  we  see  the  later  and  perhaps  inevitable  stages  in 
Oertnany.  For  those  who  are  wise,  it  is  a  providential  bless- 
ing  that  the  curro  of  which  we  have  but  a  few  actual  elements 
at  home  has  been  completed  abroad.  Already  we  are  becom- 
ing familiar  with  expressions  ahout  the  AthanMian  Greed,  the 
teteiol<^eaI  argument  in  Natural  Theology,  Final  Causes, 
Miracles,  Plenary  Inspiration,  Subjective  Atonement,  the 
Nature  of  Sin,  and  Eternal  Punishment,  which  a  few  years  ago 
would  have  branded  a  man  as  a  Unitarian  if  not  a  Deist.  Now, 
we  hold  it  to  be  useful  to  our  risii^  theologians,  who  have  this 
battle  to  fight,  that  they  should  see  how  it  has  been  fought  on 
the  Continent  of  Europe.  This,  and  not  the  matter  of  the 
doctrines  taught  in  German  schoals,  is  the  fruit  to  be  obtained 
by  the  itudy  of  this  subjeet ;  and  for  this  study,  we  scarcely 
know  a  more  valuable  book,  or  one  more  level  to  the  capaoitr 
of  ordinary,  unsophisticated  men  of  sense,  than  the  one  whioa 
we  here  lay  down. 


Art.  IV. — 7%e  Spirit  of  the  Old  Tettiment. 


It  im  commonly  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament,  in  com- 
pariBon  with  the  New,  and  even  when  regarded  in  respect  to 
its  own  intrinsio  merits,  is  deficient  in  tenderness,  in  inward 
as  distinguished  from  outward  moral  power,  and,  in  a  word, 
in  what  is  commonly  denoted  by  the  term  gpiritvaUty.  Such 
an  idea  is  not  exclusively  peculiar  to  the  rationalizing  or  the 
neologioal  interpreter.  It  may  be  often  traced  in  the  sermons 
of  preachers  who  are  styled  evangelical,  and  in  the  writings 
of  commentators  who  are  supposed  to  hold  the  plenary  inspi- 
ration of  all  parts  of  the  acknowledged  Word  of  Cod.  Even 
by  divines  reputed  orthodox,  i^  it  sometimes  held,  that  in  this 
Older  Scripture  there  are  actually  wanting  some  of  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  salvation.  It  is  maintained  that  there  is  to 
be  found  therein  no  trace,  or  but  the  faintest  trace  of  views, 
without  which  the  lowest  form  of  any  thing  like  spiritual  reli- 
gion wonld  seem  to  be  an  impossibility, — without  which  the 
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devotions  and  devotional  wiitingfl  of  God''a  chosen  people  most 
be  regarded  aa  falling,  in  this  respect,  below  the  Imown  stan- 
dard of  heathen  and  classioal  pietism. 

Many,  too,  within  the  reputed  pale  of  evangelical  Ohristen- 
dom,  appear  to  be  taking  a  step  even  in  advance  of  these  opi- 
nions, BO  periloos  to  all  solid  and  healthy  foith  in  Scriptural 
inspiration.  The  sentiment  is  growing  more  and  more  in  our 
churches,  (and  it  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  noticeable 
signs  of  the  times),  that  the  Old  Testament  is  rapidly  becoming, 
if  it  has  not  already  become,  obsolete  in  respect  to  us  and  our 
age, — that  for  the  present  Christian  Church  it  possesses  chiefly 
an  antiquarian  value, — that  its  teachings  are,  in  great  measure^ 
if  not  wholly,  superseded  by  the  higher  and  purer  instruetions 
of  the  new  dispensation, — nay  more,  that  they  are  actually  at 
war,  and,  in  some  very  important  respects  too,  with  what  is 
called  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  gospel. 

,How  all  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  any  consistent  belief 
that  the  Old  Testament  writings  are  verily  iooluded  in  what 
Paul  denominates  ypa^ii  SiftrMun-ee, — Sernitvre  givm  h^  the  tn- 
miration,  or  inbreathing  of  God, — it  would  indeed  be  hard  to 
determine.  It  would  be  equally,  if  not  more  difficult,  to  maii>- 
tain  its  consistency  with  the  solemn  reverence  our  divine  Savi- 
our ever  manifested  for  the  books  of  the  Jewish  canon, — his 
constant  appeals  to  the  certainty  of  their  predictions, — his 
implicit  faith  in  Holy  Scripture,  it  raft  j-fapaft  r&is  &yiait, — as 
something  "  which  could  not  be  broken,"  and  which  contained 
the  evidence  or  credentials  of  hie  own  divine  mission, — his  deep 
sense  of  the  spiritual  richness  of  that  ancient  law,  the  least  jot 
or  tittle  of  which  was  to  survive  the  dissolution  of  the  heavens 
and  the  earth, — hisapparently  sincere  and  unsuspecting  trust  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  historical  and  supernatural  narrations, 
whenever  referred  to  in  illustration  of  his  own  didactic  warn- 
ings,— his  continual  accommodation  of  their  devotional  parts 
to  bis  own  spiritual  wonts,  and  this,  too,  not  merely  in  public, 
by  way  of  condescension,  as  it  might  be  said,  to  the  national 
prejudices,  but  in  all  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  his  moat 
private  exercises,  whether  of  conflict  or  of  triumph, — his  litup- 
gical  use  of  the  psalms,  even  of  passages  standing  sometimes 
in  immediate  connection  with  others  for  which  our  more  rational 
commentators,  in  their  higher  spirituality,  would  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  apologise,  on  the  ground  of  their  belonging  to  anobso* 
lete  and  less  spiritual  worship, — his  righteous  zeal  for  the 
purity  of  the  ancient  law,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  primi- 
tive simplicity  and  integrity,  in  opposition  to  the  perverse  tra- 
ditions of  the  Jews, — and,  to  sum  up  all,  the  high  honour  he 
delighted  to  confer  upon  the  Old  Testament  by  ever  citing  it 
in  proof  of  his  own  doctrines,  aa  the  Ux  ter^ta  that  formed 
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the  immutable  ground  of  hia  own  iastructiooe,  as  the  firm 
support  of  hia  own  faith  in  the  dark  hour  of  conSiot  and 
temptation,  as  the  medium  of  hia  soura  utterance  in  the  ago- 
nies of  the  ^rden  and  the  croaa; — to  reooncile  thia,  we  say, 
with  the  anti-evangelical  theories  of  the  Old  Testament,  would 
require  a  higher  degree  of  hM-meneutioal  skill  than  is  needed 
for  the  solution  of  the  worst  difficulties  of  these  strange  yet 
sublime  records  of  God^s  earliest  rerelationB ;  especially  when 
we  bear  in  mind  that  these  books,  which  the  Saviour  so  de- 
voutly studied,  were  subatantially  the  same  (as  every  scholar 
knows)  with  the  now-acknowledged  Jewish  canon,  and  that 
HE  who  ever  manifested  such  deep  and  deferential  reverence 
for  the  authority  of  the  lex  senpta,  was  himself  the  Super- 
natural and  Infinite  Reason,  the  Eternal  Wisdom,  that  "True 
Light  that  lighteth  every  man  who  oometh  into  the  world." 

And  the  opinions  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  gaining 
ground.  They  are  presenting  themselves  in  their  most  extreme 
and  startling  forms.  Among  many  heretofore  reputed  evan- 
gelical, they  have  had  their  origin  in  zeal  for  a  false  philosophy 
of  reform,  with  which  the  unyielding  spirit  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment would  seem  to  come  in  direct  collision.  Their  rational- 
izing casuistry,  and  shallow  Qtilitarianism,  and  abstract  philan- 
thropy, cannot  brook  its  atern  method  of  resolving  all  morality 
into  a  atrict  observance  of  the  duties  arising  from  the  acknow- 
ledged relations  of  human  life,  and  of  deducing  all  its  sanctions 
from  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of  God,  There  seems  too 
little  reason,  too  little  regard  to  the  "  fitness  of  things,"  too 
little  recognition  of  the  universe  as  something  back  of  Deity, 
too  little  of  that  philosophy  of  the  "  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  of  sentient  beings,"  in  a  law  whose  only  sanc- 
tion IB  ever  the  same  solemn  Ani-JehovaA, — /  am  the  Lord. 
Henae  such  opinions  are  held  by  very  many  who  are  unconsci- 
ona  of  the  danger  attending  them,  and  of  the  inevitable  conse- 
quencea  which  must  be  the  result.  The  signs  of  the  times 
indicate  a  still  wider  diffusion;  and  unless  checked  by  timely 
expositions  of  their  fallacy,  they  must  end  in  a  fruitful  harvest 
of  acepticiam  in  reapect  to  the  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  both 
new  and  old. 

To  return,  however,  to  some  of  our  firat  pointa,  or  to  that 
'which  ia  aeemingly  the  least  faith-destroying  of  theae  neologi- 
cal  dogmas — There  are  many,  we  may  aay,  who  atop  abort  of 
the  view  taken  by  Warburton,  Whateley,  and  the  ^e&t  masa 
of  modem  rationalists.  They  recognise  in  the  Old  Testament 
an  implied  belief,  to  say  the  least,  in  a  future  life,  and  would 
even  regard  certain  passages  as  express  declarations  to  that 
effect,  or  at  all  events,  as  admitting  no  fair  interpreta- 
tion in  any  other  way.     Still,  even  among  such  ia  it  very  gene- 
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rally  maintained,  aa  soroetbing  uocontrovertible,  that  the 
hopes  and,  fears  of  the  Jew,  even  of  the  pious  Jew,  were 
directed  mainly  to  temporal  objects,  and  that  outward  rites 
and  ceremonies  formed  a  far  greater  part,  and  a  more  acknow- 
ledged part  of  their  religion,  than  tlw  cultivation  of  &ay  epiri- 
tual  aSections  having  re^rence  to  the  eternal  and  the  invisible. 

Tbe  Old  Testament,  it  is  often  said,  looked  mainly  to  the 
outward,  the  ceremorual,  the  formal,  the  carnal,  while  it  insista 
but  faiatly  upon  the  inward,  the  unseen,  and  the  epirituaL 
The  latter  were  not  wholly  lost  sight  of,  but  they  weF»  almost 
entirely  reserved  for  the  later  and  higher  revelation.  The 
gospel  first  laid  the  main  stress  on  inward  rectitude  of  njo- 
tive;  it  first  declared  the  blessedness  of  him  who  had  not 
only  "  clean  hands"  but  " a  pure  /teart."  There  is  doubtless 
some  truth  in  thla,  but  at  the  same  time  more  that  ia  falla* 
cious.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  destroying  the  very  ground 
and  sanction  of  our  Saviour's  instructions,  in  the  attempt  to 
magnify  the  New  Testament  by  unduly  depreciating  the  older 
revelation.  There  is  in  the  latter  more  spirituality  of  view  and 
feelii^  than  meets  the  eye  of  the  careless  reader.  It  requires, 
however,  the  spiritual  perception  and  the  spiritual  mind.  It 
obtrudes  not  itself  upon  the  outward  Sadduaee,  whilst  in  the 
experience  of  the  true  Israelite  is  it  often  felt,  that  there  is  no 
part  of  God's  Word,  the  reading  of  which  ia  more  precious,  qr 
which  has  more  power  over  the  purest  and  most  inward  affec- 
tions of  the  soul. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  ceremonial  observaoces  occupy  a  most 

firomipent,  and  sometimes  an  almost  exclusive  space  in  the 
aw  and  national  records  of  the  Jews.  Hence  it  is  that  we. 
lose  sight  of  those  frequent  declarations  which  were  intended, 
on  this  very  account,  to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a  merely 
formal,  and  to  urge  the  necessity  of  spiritual  religion.  Ia  the 
mysterious  plan  of  Qod's  revelation,  tbe  outward  would  seem 
to  come  first,  and  yet  the  iuward  ever  accompanies  it,  ever 
presets  itself  to  one  who  seeks  for  it,  ever  appears  expressly  or 
impliedly  in  the  outward  language,  instead  of  being  left  nierely 
to  the  inferences  of  the  natural  conscience.  To  one,  therefore, 
who  has  hastily  adopted  the  idea  of  the  exclusively  formal 
character  of  the  Old  Testament  teachings,  it  ia  sometimes  a 
matter  of  astonishment  when,  he  finds,  on  careful  examination, 
how  very  many  passages  there  are  of  a  directly  opposite  na^ 
ture, — passages  exhibiting  the  necessity  of  the  internal  and  the 
spiritual,  with  even  more  of  melting  and  glowing  earnestneaa 
ot  lang^age,  than  is  ever  found  in  the  more  sober  and  preoep- 
tive  instructions  of  the  gospel  itself. 

The  psalms,  the  prophets,  the  law,  and  even  tjie  historical, 
portions  abound  in  them.     "  1  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  inncn- 
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e«noy,  therafore  will  I  encOTnpaffl  thine  altar,  O  Lord.  "She 
sacrifices  of  God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  brokea  and  contrite 
heart,  O  God,  tbou  will  not  despise.  Create  within  me 
a  oteaB  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirH  withia  me.  Thou 
deeirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts."  —  f Pa.  li.)  In  the 
Hebrew  it  is  riinss  {»  praeeoratie, — the  asmo  as  rtnest  the 
r^mt, — or  ffrntf — the  seat  ef  those  deeper  thoughts  tad 
affectioBS  which  the  Greek  terminology  wonld  seem  to  place  in 
the  most  central  regitms  of  vitality.  So  also  in  Job  xxxviii.  36, 
— "  Whe  hath  put  medom  in  the  inward  parts," — where  the 
same  Hebrew  word  is  used  in  parallelism  with  "^r^,  the  pio- 
turing  or  eonceptitie  department  of  the  sou],  where  the  thoughts 
may  be  said  to  receive  an  objective  distlnctoess, — the  source 
of  the  most  mterior  emati<Hl  of  the  most  spontaneous  intaitions, 
or  as  they  are  elsewhere  styled  (Gen.  vi.  6)  3?  nbtP'no  iy^^ 
"  th«  wry  itMa^natiotu  of  the  tkoughU  oftha  fear*,"— those  finit 
kegiimiagsof  emotional  mental  activity  which  give  moriU  ehair- 
Boter  to  all  that  subsequently  proceeds  from  them.  Again, — ^ 
'^  In  the  hidden  parts"  (°Q9?,  Ps.  li.  8,  in  the  most  secret  or  in- 
terior chamber)  "  0  make  m«  to  know  wUdom,'" — in  that  region 
of  the  spirit  which  is  concealed  from  difect  consciousness, 
which  ia  below  the  reuy  thoughts  themselves,  where  the 
thonghts  haTe  their  birth,  or  in  other  words  spring*  up  from' 
that  state  of  like  aSbctioas  which  is  most  dosely  awed  to  the 
very  essence  of  the  soul — "  0  there,  even  there,  make  me  to  im^w 
teitdom.'" 

In  accordance  with  the  same  idea  is  that  fervent  prayer  for 
inward  grace  that  soon  follows — "  0,  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me  i  0  give  hack  to  me  ike  joy  of  thy  KUvatio*.""  And  then 
the  light  in  the  intellect  which  comes  from  the  purificaliion  of 
the  eooscience — "  Then  Toill  I  teach  trajisgresaora  thy  waysi. 
&en  ahali  tinnert  be  converted  unto  that." 

Beside  soch  express  declarations  as  these,  how  much  do  w^ 
find  of  implied  meaning  that  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  a  mere  foimal'  or  outward  religion, — how  many  expres-' 
sions,  for  example,  eontaming  indeed  no  explicit  mention  of  m 
ftiture  state,  yet  full  of  that  emotion  which  has  no  meaning, 
except  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  a  higher  life  for  the  hu-' 
man  Bonly  and'  from  which  all  glow,  and  warmth^  and  elevation, 
and  strength,  and  beauty  depart  the  moment  it  is  severed  id 
tiie  mind  tnom  all  such  connection,  and  regarded  as  proceed- 
ing from- the  low  level  of  tlhe^  materialist,  or  as  having  refers 

*  From  »nie  (noh  idea  of  tha  nol  smdu  to^haTO  aome  that  beanUAil  Bfhnw 
netaphor,  a';  ^9  Tf?3  atciiidere  luper  tor,  repreBeoting  thoaghte  u  rutny  oi  vtlUng 
tp  in  the  aoal,  ■■  from  inme  deep  fonntun  of  being  far  below  them,  and  in  vhiidi  t& 
MothetHumor*)  ohuacterotthe  sgiirit.  See  Jeromiiih  iii.  16;  lii.  31;  ixiii.35.  Sco. 
Cmnittn  »lao  the  HebTuiam  in  Lake  uiT.  38,  A'm  rt  t^nitry'l^  irmtitlniinr  h  omt 
mmfltMii^Jhi — ''  Wkji  do  thenghli  ariie  in  yimr  >ouU." 
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enoe  to  the  poor  deliverances  of  on  existence  bo  exceedingly 
brief  ae  thie, — an  existence  deriving  all  its  value  from  another, 
but  in  itself  considered,  and  apart  from  any  idea  of  any  higher 
state,  so  worthless,  so  aimless,  so  utterly  and  hopelessly  inex- 
plicable. 

Let  this  test  be  applied  to  such  passages  as  Ps.  Ixxiii.  25, 
and  the  succeeding  verses — "  Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy 
counsel,  and  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory — Whom  have  I  in 
heaven  but  THEE,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire 
beside  thee/'  Or,  as  it  might  be  more  literally  rendered  from 
the  Hebrew — "  Whom  else  have  I  even  in  Heaven,  and  WITH 
THEE  I  have  no  other  desire  (or  delight)  upon  the  earth. 
For  though  my  flesh  and  my  heart  (my  body  and  soul)*  both 
fail,  yet  THOU  art  the  strength  (the  rock)  of  my  soul,  aod 
my  everlasting  portion."  A  mere  heroic  song  of  thanksgiving 
for  temporal  deliverances,  says  the  unevangdical  interpreter; 
but  apply  the  test  to  which  we  have  referred.  If  Asaph  aad 
David  were,  indeed,  materialists;  if  they  looked,  in  all  this, 
only  to  temporal  prosperity,  and  to  a  temporal  salvation,  why 
has  this  language  been  ever  felt  to  be  so  appropriate  to  the 
devout  utterance  of  the  spiritually-minded  in  all  ages?  Why 
is  it  that  the  Christian  finds  in  it  such  a  satisfactory  expres- 
sion of  the  most  evangelical  emotions!  How  has  it  happened, 
that  away  back  in  the  earliest  and  most  barbarous  times  of 
Judaism,  as  some  would  style  them,  these  old  songs  of  thanks- 
giving and  prayers  for  deliverance  were  framed  in  such  strange 
yet  perfect  adaptedness  to  the  wants  of  periods  far  remote, 
and  of  souls  in  circumstances  so  widely  different!  How  came 
there  to  be  imparted  to  these  and  similar  psalms,  enoh  a 
warmth  and  life,  such  an  indescribable  elevation  and  subli- 
mity, such  an  air  of  purity,  such  a  "  ieauiy  of  holiness,'"  as  to 
fit  them  for  the  church's  standing  liturgy,  as  well  as  its  an- 
them, and  form  of  confession,  in  all  ages — a  liturgy  which 
never  becomes  obsolete,  which  is  never  felt  to  lose  ite  appro- 
priateness, or  to  need  revision,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
most  interior  wants  of  the  most  spiritual  and  heavenly-minded 
souls.  Strange  coincidence  this,  if  not  still  more  wonderful 
design ! 

The  neologist  contends  that  the  Hebrew  words  which  we 
render,  soul,  and^t^  iinddeath,  aad  redemption,  a.ad  glory,  and 
salvation,  may  have  no  other  meaning,  throughout  the  Old 
Testament,  than  animal  life,  and  breath,  and  natural  death, 
*  The  «Tident  oootrast  hart,  between  •ntiti,  and  'aa^,  ibowi  that  ibtj  ue  in- 
tended  to  Mpreaent  the  tiro  great  depaitmento  of  humanity,  the  matrrial  and  the 
tpCntual.  Both  rail.  The  loul  as  welt  aa  the  body  ia  dependent  apou  Ood  fi>r  its 
— .:___!__._. ... ■    -nortal,  aeaomeor"     "■  '      '■ 
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and  temporal  salvation,  uid  an  earthly  redemption;  and  hence, 
he  at  once  pronounces  all  interpretation  of  a  more  Bpiritnal 
kind  foreign  to  the  uiui  loquendi  which  has  been  ho  nnwarrant- 
ably  asBumed.  Now,  admitting  that  they  may  and  do  have 
this  lower  sense,  what  right  has  the  rationuliet  to  the  assump- 
tion which  con&nea  him  there!  How,  in  view  of  the  striking 
foot  to  which  we  have  alluded, — the  fact  of  their  strange  adapt- 
edness  to  the  expression  of  the  higher  emotion,  and  to  which 
the  general  voioe  of  the  church,  in  harmony  with  the  private 
experience  of  the  individual  Christian,  ia  ever  bearing  testi- 
mony,— how,  in  view  of  this  fact,  we  say,  dare  they  deny  that 
these  terms  have  also  the  higher  sense,  and  that  this  peculiar 
fitness  is  of  itself  evidence  that  they  were  expressly  designed, 
by  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scriptures,  for  its  most  devout 
utterance ! 

If  it  be  said  that  almost  any  strain  of  heroic  triumph,  or  of 
earnest  supplication  in  the  hour  of  danger,  might  have  been 
accommodated  in  the  same  manner,  and  to  a  similar  purpose, 
let  the  experiment  be  tried  with  the  purest  and  loftiest  selec- 
tions from  classic  poetry.  It  would  thus  be  found,  that  there 
is  indeed  an  element  in  the  inspiration  of  David,  and  Asaph, 
and  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  which  ia  altogether  wanting  in  that  of 
Homer,  and  Aeschylus,  and  Pindar.  But  in  what  could  this 
marked  difference  have  consisted,  if  the  Jew,  as  well  as  the 
Gentile,  sung  only  of  "  temporal  deliverances,"  and  temporal 
triumph!  Surely  it  is  something  more  than  an  artificial  im- 
pression of  eacredness  which  long  devotional  usage  has  st- 
taohod  to  the  writings  in  question.  We  feel  that  no  such  usage 
oould  ever  have  imparted,  at  least  for  us,  a  similar  character 
to  any  productions  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  lyric  Muse.  In  ac- 
counting, therefore,  for  the  difference  of  effect,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit,  that  there  is  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  a  spirituality  of 
feeling  and  conception  that  connects  itself  with  the  invisible 
and  the  eternal, — and  that,  too,  oven  where  the  letter  seems 
to  relate  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  to  the  earthly  and  the  temporal. 
In  this  way  do  we  account  for  the  fact,  that  although  the 
Jewish  writings  seem  to  be  far  behind  the  classic  in  express 
mention  of  another  existence,  its  nature  and  localities,  they  are 
nevertheless  so  much  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  unseen 
world  as  the  everlasting  rest  of  the  soul,  as  the  termination  of 
its  highest  hopes,  as  that  which-  alone  gives  significance  even 
to  its  best  earthly  aspirations.  Here,  too,  we  see  the  reason 
of  their  having  become  the  favourite  channels,  in  aU  ages,  of 
the  most  devout  and  spiritual  utterance. 

The  Grecian  poet  speaks  as  familiarly  of  the  Elysiao  fields, 
of  the  Land  of  the  Sliades,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  ax  of 
the  vale  of  Tempo,  or  the  hill  of  Parnassus ;  and  with  as  little 
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trae  spirituality  of  feeling  in  tb&one  eaae  as  in,  the  other.  Tbs 
Hebrew  sekloBi  attempts  to  lift  the  veil  from  Hades,  or  the 
wueen  atatt  t  but  ta  what  riaaaio  hjmn,  or  in  what  heights  of 
the  most  transceo  dental  classie  philosophy,  do  we  ever  meet 
vith  such  Jangusge  and  conceptions  oa  in  the  verse  w«  have 

?uoted  from  the  73d  Pealm-—"  WUhout  TBEfiMe  Btavena  are  a 
lank,  and  earth  hat  no  deHffit  f  " 
If  David  was  indeed  a  materialist,  or,  in  other  woida^  one- 
who  had  no  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  sours  Btparats  spirkaal: 
essence,  and  of  its  future  existence,  when  and  wbere,  we  ankr 
has  such  language  ever  before:  been  heaird  from  the  lips  of  any 
one  holding  a  nmilar  animal  and  earthly  creed!  Or  w^ies 
have  such  addresses  to  the  Deitjt  ever  been  used,  except  ia  m- 
eeparable  connection  with,  the  id«i  of  ahig^ier  life  for  the  human. 
Boul,  associated  with  the  kindred  idea  of  the  eternity  ot  Him 
who  styles  himself  tht  Father  of  owr  tpirUx  ?*  We  get  accns- 
tomed  to  this  sacred  language  ;  but  let  our  minds  dwell  npoa 
the  depth,  and  grandeur,  and  fulnesa  of  meaning,  contaimd  in 
that  remarkable,  yet  common  expEeseion  which  declares  Qod- 
to  be  the  "  portion  of  the  soul^ — as  thotq^h  the  nnirerse  cddi-' 
tained  nothing  else  in  the  comparison.  "  The  liaeshave  fallen, 
ento  me  in  pleasant  places ;"  "  for  the  Lord  is  the  portiou  of 
my  inheritance." — (Ps.  xvi.  5~)  "  Thou  art  my  pcnrtion',  saitiL 
my  soul."  '*  The  Lord  is  our  dwelling  phice  in  all  generationa. 
Before  the  mountains  were  bonn,  before  the  earth  and  the 
round  worids-f"  were  formed,  from  eternity  even  unto  etamity 
fd«i  TtS  aimet  iut  nv  o/Svec)  "  thou  art  (our)  ttod." — (Ps.  xc. 
2.)  The  apostle  does  but  aim  ai.  repeating  the  same  inafibMe 
e&nception,  when  he  says — "  Chosen  iu'  Him'  before  the  ftiuv 
dation  of  the  world,'"  vpi  xaroCoX^j  xSo/mu.  When  and'  wher^. 
we  ask,  have  any  of  our  commentators  who  have  such  a  low 
opinion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and!  are  so  oSended  by  its  <Hit- 
wardnesB,  its  groHsneBs,  and  its  carnality,  ever  risen  to  higher 
degrees  of  spiritual  emotion,  or  felt  the  want  of  higher  lan- 
guage to  express  the  flill  conceptions  <^  their  adoring  spirits  I 
Who  is  there  in  the  class  represented  by  De  Wette,  or  Parker,, 
or  Spurzbeim,  who  would  not  be  startled  at  the  unwonted  f«iv 
vour  and  ^irituality  of  his  own  devotions,  should  he  at  some 
strange  period  in  his  sours  experience,,  find  himself  in  the  spon- 
taneous utterance  of  language  so  familiar,  yet  so  dear  to  GodV 
ancient  saints ! 

*  This  connection  of  ideal  remailCRblr  appeuB  in  Qm  ocnamali  Betiiew  oath— <*  Jul 
ttie  Lord  liTeth,  and  «  thj  wiiil  livelh." 

f  The  poralleliam  ahowa  that  the  Hebrew  ^n  here  meam  aomething  more  than 
the  earth.  It  can  therefore  denote  nothing  elee  than  the  vhole  viaible  irorld  or  oni- 
Teite,  in  iti  apporentl;  globalai  form,  as  built  upon,  or  over  the  earth.  See  lat  SBDUiel 
IL  8— "For  to  the  Lord  belong  the  endi  of  the  earth,  and  orei  them  has  he  placed 
H-.T.!..!  J-orld."  Compare  bI»  Pi.xdli.1.  Geamina,  in  Bach  plooei,  would 
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**  The  iMrd  U  miff  pariion."" — We  get  accuetomed  to  thia  fre- 
qa«ntly  occumog  luiguage  of  the  Jewish  Scripture ;  uid  yet 
what  ean  it  denote,  bat  the  h^iiest  eiwrituality  of  conception, 
in  respect  to  the  most  lotimate  relationship  and  inteveosunn- 
nioB  of  the  divine  and  humao  if»rits  ? — as  though,  in  looking 
abroad  upon  the  unWerse,  the  soul  saw  God,  and  the  enjoy- 
Bient  of  6odV  presence,  as  constituting  the  value  and  the 
reaUty  of  ever?  other  poaseesion.  "  It  is  only  metaphorieal  lao-^ 
guage,^  aaya  the  aeoL^ist,  "  into  which  we  infuse  the  life  and 
warmth  of  later  eyangelical  sentiment.  In  its  older  use,  it 
comes  from  those  ideas  of  temporal  possession  and  ailetmmt 
in  the  land  of  GaBsani,  to  wbi^  they  had  been  so  long  aoeus- 
tomed.'"  Be  it  so.  But  then  it  eertsJinly  showa  how  stroi^  the- 
spicitualizing  teadenoy,  and  hoffidutioet  the  spiritual  teaahiog 
which  led  to  such  an  ^plication.  It  is,  too,  no  weak  proc^ 
that  such  was  actually  oue  main  design  of  the  Author  of  the 
SorifilureB^  in  giving  to-  the  letter  of  the  sacred  books  such  a. 
wosderful  capability  of  aceommodation.  It  suggests  the  saaie 
law  of  hermeneutics  wbieh  the  apostle  adopts  in  his  favourite- 
p&raUel  betweea  the  literal  and  the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  tem- 
poiol  and  the  eternal  rest ;  and  it  warrants  us  in  applying 
the  same  mode  to  other  parts  of  the  OM  Testameot,  with  the 
coB£denfl  belief  that  we  are  using  no  forced  interpretation,. 
bat  only  tracing  out  the  legiibimate  harmony  which  exists  be- 
tween the  letter  and  the  spirit. 

Again,  how  can  we  account  for  the  same  earnestness  of  lan- 
guage, the  same  strong  confidence,  the  same  elevation  of  aseur- 
anbe',  even  under  cincumstafices  in  which  all  merely  temporal 
hopes,  must  surely  be  regarded  as  vanishing  ihst  away,  sjid  the 
speaker  as  drawing  nigh  to  that  period,  which,  if  the  nnevan- 
gelioal  theory  be  tme,  he  must  look  upon  as  the  final  and  totat* 
oessstioB,  of  his  brief  esistenoei  There  is,  however,  no  failing 
of  strength,  none  of  assuraace,  none  c^  triumph  even,  in  the, 
very  prospect  of  the  grave.  "  I  will'  com«  in  the  power  of  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  I  will  make  mention  of  thy  righteousness,  ol 
thine  only.  Oh  Crod !  thou  hast  taught  me  from  my  youth,  and 
even  now  will  I  declare  thy  wonder^l  deedo.  In  old  age-  and^ 
hoary  hairs,  0  God,  thou  vrill  not  forsake  me.  Thou  hast 
caused  me  to  see  many  and  sore  troubles,  yet  wilt  thou  miicken. 
and  bring  me  np  again  from  the  depths  •  of  the  e^h.  Where- 


mbtemiiiean  world,  Khieh  mu  Bupposed  to  ho  the  reeideooa  of  departed 
ea  of  the  rainta,  (aa  io  the  oau  of  the  Kboit  of  Samuel,  1  Sam.  iiTiiL  14) 
r  detiieruDce  from  their  jHttl  (sea  1  Bam.  iiriii.  1£>  and  bleieed,  although 
aod  temporary  rtrtinK  place  in  the  Qe-Ualmaiiiili,,  the  "tallej  of  the 
r  death,"  iht  Terra  timhrartm,  or  Land  of  the  Shades.  The  declaration 
hare  no  reference  to  the  TenuTsobion  of  the  body;,  and  yet  we  les  not  wh; 
it  commeotaton  maj  not  be  m  mooh  jwtifisd  in  u  regarding  it,  aa  another 
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fore  I  will  praise  thy  truth  (Heb.  thy  faithfulness)  with  the 
psaltery.  I  will  aing  unto  thee  with  the  harp,  thou  Holy  One 
of  Israel.  My  lips  shall  triumph,  because  I  sing  of  thee,  and 
of  my  SOUL  which  thou  hast  redeemed." — (Ps.  Isxi.) 

What  means  the  redemption  of  the  soul,  in  this  passage;  or 
may  it  have  a  higher  and  lower  significance  i  Soul  is  only  a 
term  for  life,  says  the  neologist ;  t^  (nepAesh)  is  animal  breath  ; 
its  redemption  is  only  a  reseue  from  animaj  and  temporal  death; 
it  is  simply  a  prolongation  of  the  present  brief  existence  to  a 
little  longer  endurance  of  trial  and  suffering ;  the  "  dtptis  of 
tK»  earth,*'  is  only  a  metaphorical  term  for  orerwhelming 
troubles  from  which  there  is  obtained  a  short  respite  before 
the  sufferer  goes  hence  and  is  no  more  for  ever.  This,  then,  is 
the  only  redemption  sung  of,  and  for  this  the  delivered  one 
tunes  his  harp,  in  such  lofty  and  triumphant  strains,  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel !  N^ow,  the  unerangelical  interpreter  may, 
if  be  pleases,  giye  it  the  lower  sense.  The  passage  is  undoabt- 
edly  capable  of  being  so  taken.  But  again,  we  say,  apply  the 
test;  take  into  view  the  whole  context;  dwell  upon  the  strength 
and  elevation  of  language,  the  serious  and  holy  trinmph,  the 
«erene  faith,  the  loletnn  Joy/ulaeis ;  and  what  an  immense 
difficulty  is  there  found  in  supposing  these  to  be  the  words  of 
an  aged  materialist  rejoicing  in  a  mere  momentary  deliverance 
from  a  death  which  he  knows  must  soon,  in  the  inevitable 
course  of  nature,  come  upon  him,  and  which,  moreover,  he  re- 
gards as  the  end  of  his  being, — especially  when  viewed  as  the 
close  of  an  exieteoce,  which  he  so  feelingly  laments  as  having 
been  only  a  lengthened  scene  of  "  great  and  sore  troubles ! " 

Be  it  admitted,  then,  that  there  are  two  senses  here ;  or 
rather  two  degrees  of  tense,  in  these  and  similar  passives.  Let 
'him  who  chooses  it  take  the  lower.  It  may  be  to  him  a  true, 
and  nseful,  and  instructive  sense.  The  spiritually-minded 
Ghristiao,  however,  feels  that  there  is  such  an  adaptedness,  each 
a  perfect  sympathy  with  the  higher  sentiment,  and  the  higher 

In  conflnlng  it  to  ths  memt  tempoid  deliieiBiica.  It  ought,  perhan,  be  taken  meta- 
phoHoKll}  foi  |r«Bt  uid  OTenrhfilnuug  afflictiona,  w  in  Pa.  xlU.  S,  did  not  the  preced- 
ing manUon  oi  ectrwM  old  »ge,  nicb  u  i>  generall;  eipreswd  b;  tha  Hebrew  ra'*o, 
force  the  thouhti  to  the  cootemplatjon  of  a.  fnture  and  more  apirftoal  deliTeranoe.  It 
BUT  thoa  rinii^  wnne  reieue  of  the  human  tpirit  from  Sheol  or  Hades,  without  mp- 
poatng  anj  derigned  allaidon  to  the  doctrine  ol  the  reeurrection  of  tbe  lady  itoetf ;  al- 
thoDgli  the  luigiUEe  doee  indeed  look  to  much  like  it.  Tbe  Scotch  Teiilon,in  its 
beautiful  limplicit;  sod  futhfulneM,  leemi  to  preient  etrongly  thia  idea  of  a  bodily 
resuirecCion,  and  ;et  ib  would  ba  very  difficult  to  ahow  irherein  it  deputa  bom  the 
moat  rigid  uid  tmthf ol  rendering  of  tbe^  Hebre*. 

"  Tboa,  Lord,  who  great  adTertitiea,' 

Bhalt  quicken,  and  bring  me  again 

From  deptha  of  earth  below. 
Thee,  eT'n  th;  truth.  I'll  therefore  pralae, 
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emotion,  that  he  cannot  doubt  of  iU  having  been  intended  hf 
the  Author  of  the  Scriptures ;  and  of  the  evangelical  being,  aa 
not  only  an  allowable,  but  the  more  substantial,  the  more  ttnf- 
vertal,  and,  therefore,  in  fact,  the  more  real  interpretation, — - 
although  unobtruded  upon  the  soul  that  does  not  love,  and, 
therefore,  cannot  perceive  its  higher  significance. 

At  times,  however,  the  language  rises  to  an  elevation,  at 
which  the  spiritual  stands  out  so  prominently,  and  every  pos- 
sibility of  any  other  sense  ao  entirely  disappears,  that  the 
veriest  rationalist  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of 
the  higher  element.  "  'Dion  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sbeol ; 
thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  beloved  one  to  see  corruption."  This, 
too.  If  one  so  chooses,  may  be  taken  in  the  lower  sense  of  a, 
mere  prolongation  of  natural  life,*  and,  in  this  way,  of  a  re- 
demption, or  rescue  from  the  grave;  although  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  interpretation  with  the  common 
rendering  of  the  Hebrew  verb  employed  in  the  first  member. 
So  also  in  the  last  verse  of  this  sixteenth  Psalm, — "  Thou  wilt 
make  me  to  know  the  path  of  life,  the  fiilness  of  joys  that  are 
in  thy  presence,  the  pleasures  that  are  at  thy  right  hand  for 
evermore.^  All  this,  if  any  one  will  have  it  so,  may  mean  only 
temporal  prosperity;  all  these  swelling  and  glowing  expressions 
of  a  rapturous  faith,  "the  path  of  life,^  the  bliss  of  the  Divine 
presence,  the  "  fulness  of  joy  at  Ood^e  right  hand  for  ever- 


hu  Commentary  (Biblirol  Bepoutor;,  No.  I.)i  u  Tei;  much  perpleied  in  respect  to 
the  mraning  of  thii  imcription,  and,  attet  going  to  the  An^ic  and  other  cognate 
traignei,  oomra  &t  lart  to  no  utiiractorj  concTiuian.  We  think,  howeTer,  tb*t  then 
[■no  need  of  reporting  to  mj  thin^  elte  than  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Bibhcol  usage  of 
the  root.  A  oompariaon  of  Jeremiah  iL  'J2,  vtth  e  parallel  paiwge,  Jeremiah  iVlL  1, 
■eemi  to  ahow  that  the  true  meeaiog  of  oro]  in  the  former  panage,  ia  not  ipoUtd  or 
ttained,  aa  Frofeoor  Stuart  auppoaea,  and  aa  ia  faToured  bj  our  venlon,  bat  rather 
tiamptd,  engravtd,  or  imprinttd.  The  other  rendering  {ipoUed)  wae  doubtteie  eog- 
^(■ted  bj  tlie  preceding  word  rc-O  (loap,)  The  participle  Qri33  would  mean,  accord- 
ing to  the  exigency  of  the  climax  in  that  passage,  more  than  tiainid.    It  would  d»- 


and  in  perfect  parallelism  with  Dpaa,  Jeremiah  iL  22.  "The  linof  Jadah  ia  vriOat 
with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  dtamondi  it  is  graren  npon  the  tablet  of 
th«r  hearts."  Henoe,  Terj  easil;  and  nalnrallT,  the  aeeondary  aenae,  which  we  find 
in  the  noon  BTol ,  stamped  or  cained  gold,  in  diatmoUon  fnm  pure  golcL  So  alwi  yvn 
from  yvi.  Hencs  also,  bj  a  very  natural  transition,  the  meaning  which  the  liXX. 
liaf  B  given  to  BMa  in  the  inscription  to  this  psalm,  namely,  rnAij^afnn,  ngraviiij/, 
■u««M«Nt,  epilapK  tuper  aortuum.  How  admirably,  in  tliia  sense,  is  it  adsvted  to 
ttie  application  which  the  apoetie  makes  !  It  is  "  MicAlam  to  David,"  even  the  apt- 
litwuDsTid.  It  ia  the  mtcbtam  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  monmnsntal  epitaph  of 
Cbxitt,  and  of  Christ  not  only,  bat  also  of  every  one  who  dies  in  lAt  Lord. 
••  Thon  wilt  not  ieare  my  unl  in  SheoL 

Tboa  wilt  not  suffer  tbj  belored  to  sea  oorrnption. 

Tliou  wilt  show  them  the  way  to  life — 

TtM  joyi  K(  thy  ti(ht  hand  for  erennore." 
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more,"  may  possibly  denote  only  a  woridiy  faappinese,  a  re- 
joicing, indeed,  in  the  Divine  favour  and  goodness,  but  only  foe 
"  the  corn,  the  wine,  and  the  oil."'  It  is  true,  hardly  any  on* 
oan  &il  of  being  struck  witii  the  strange  inoongmity,  so  appa- 
rent, in  that  case,  between  the  soaring  fulness  of  the  dictitm, 
and  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  tnonght;  but  yet,  if  the 
interpreter  prefers  the  nnerangelica)  rendering,  there  are, 
doubtless,  many  good  and  plausible  arguments  in  favour  of  auch 
an  exereiee  of  hermeueutioal  akill.  He  may  tell  us  of  the  ori- 
ental metaphor,  the  luxuriance  of  the  Jewish  figurative  lan- 
guage, of  the  Jewish  fondness  for  hyperbole,  in  suoh  strang« 
contrast  with  the  meagreness  and  un spirituality  of  the  Jewish 
religion;  and  thus  find  only  earth  and  earthliness,  where  the 
apostles,  and  the  church,  and  evangelized  souls  in  all  ages, 
have  found  Christ,  and  the  higher  life,  and  Christ's  redemption. 
All  this  is  possible,  in  respect  to  the  passage  on  which  we  have 
been  dwelling.  But  when  the  strain  rises  higher  a«d  clearer, 
evea  to  the  triumphant  finale  of  the  Bucceeding  (or  17th) 
psalm,  there  is  no  longer  any  denying  the  presence  of  the  spi- 
ritual and  the  eternal.  The  temporal  utterly  vanishes  away, 
besides  being  absolutely  excluded  by  the  strong  contrast  be- 
tween the  present  and  some  higher  and  more  enduring  life. 
"  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked,  thy  sword— from  mortal 
men,  wlu>  are  thy  hand,  O  Lord — from  men  (of  Heled),  of  the 
present  temporal  world  (rerum  terrestrium  amantee,  Ges.),  whose 
portion  is  in  life  (or  among  the  living),  whose  belly  (or  appe- 
tite) thou  dost  fill  with  hid  treasures,  who  are  satisfied  in  their 
children,  and  leave  their  residue  to  their  babes.  But  as  for 
me,  I  ehall  behold  thy  face  in  rigkteoutnets,  I  shall  be  tatisfied 
ichen  I  awake  in  thing  imaged*  Even  Bosenmuller  finds  the 
future  and  glorified  life  in  this  passage.  The  lower  sense  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  higher.  No  mere  worldly  prosperity, 
it  is  felt — no  deliverance  from  temporal  danger  alone — no  ac- 
cession of  wealth  or  power — no  triumph  over  enemies — is  at  idl 
in  harmony  with  the  holy  sublimity  of  this  strain  of  clear  and 
joyful  assurance. 

The  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  said,  was  -formal 
and  outward.  But  where  do  we  find  stronger  dissuasions  from 
mere  ceremonial  morality,  than  in  the  Hebrew  prophets! 
Where  do  we  find  sterner  denunciations  of  the  spirit  that 
would  look  to  God  for  acceptance  and  justification  on  the 
ground  of  mere  ritual  observances,  without  sincerity,  truthful- 
ness, repentance,  faith,  and  love  \  "  Bring  me  no  more  vain 
.  oblations;  incense  is  an  abomination  unto  me;  the  new  moons 

*  The  HcbreiT  hut  ba  rendsred,  *■  wheo  thing  Imagv,  or  riniUtode  airaliH,''  re- 
ferring to  Mme  tnmafonu&UDD  of  the  mqI,  after  Hi  rest  in  Hadn,  oi  nlieu  the  bod; 
Kwaket,  at  the  mamctioD,  in  the  image  and  ^017  of  Obriit. 
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and  Sabbatln,  ihe  oalliiig  of  asteisbliefl,  I  caasot  »w«y  with ; 
it  is  iaiqmty,  even  the  solemn  meetiDg.  To  whai  purpose  » 
the  multitude  of  your  Babcrifioes,  saith  the  Ziord.  When  y« 
spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  liide  mine  eyes  •from  you. 
Wash  you,  make  you  clean,  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doiagt 
from  before  mine  eyes,  oeaee  to  do  evil,  learu  to  do  well,  re- 
lieve the  oppreeaed,  judge  the  eauee  of  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow.  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together,  aaith  the  Lord. 
Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  ^all  be  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.  Zioa 
shallbercdeeoied  with  judgment,  ood  her  converts  withright«* 
oiMDees.  0  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the 
Ught  of  tie  Lord.^  And  yet  shall  we  dare  to  maintain  that 
the  prophetic  declarations  were  required  to  counteract  the  false 
and  oamal  spirit  of  tJie  law !  This  would  be,  indeed,  to  set 
them  in  opposition,  as  soma  have  done,  and  to  derive  them 
from  altog^her  different  souroes.  The  prophetio  messages, 
moreover,  are  loud  itr  their  assertions  of  the  purity  of  the  law, 
and  iu  denunciations  of  the  Divine  vengeance  on  those  who 
departed  from  its  spirit. 

And  what  ia  the  law,  even  the  ceremonial  law,  to  one  who 
reads  it  ^ght,  but  a  continual  enforcement  of  inward  holi- 
ness by  the  most  vivid  typical  repieseutations  of  outward 
purity!  For  what  purpose  are  those  baptisms,  and  washings 
and  sprinklings,  and  ceremonial  purifications,  and  separations, 
font  to  serve  as  a  standing  presentment  of  God^s  love  of  in- 
ward purity  of  soul,  thus  ever  pictured  forth  to  the  outward 
senses.  It  is  bard  to  suppose  that  the  pious  Jew,  even  of  or- 
dinary grace  and  intelligence,  failed  to  perceive  the  higher  in- 
tent of  these  solemn  ceremonial  instnictions,  or  was  unable  to 
see  that  the  law,  even  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  law,  whioh 
seemed  to  "  stand  (outwardly)  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers 
baptisms,^  had  regard  to  a  higher  end  than  mere  bodily  health 
and  purity.  In  other  words,  what  was  all  this  minute  concern 
for  personal  cleanliness,  but  the  most  impressive  method  that 
could  be  adopted  to  represent,  to  those  prepared  to  receive  it, 
the  infinitely  greater  value  of  holiness  or  sanctification  of  the 
soul!  So  the  prophets  speak  of  it  in  their  vehement  and  im- 
passioned exhortation E>, — so  the  apostles  interpreted,  and  so 
may  we  view  iU  not  in  the  way  of  forced  accommodation,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  a  true  and  rational  hermeneutics, — strange  in- 
deed in  itself,  and  yet  deduced  most  legitimately  from  the 
study  of  those  most  strange  and  peculiar  Scriptures. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  the  law  which  led  the  devout  Israelite 
to  those  expressions  of  fond  attachment,  which  are  so  frequent- 
ly to  be  found  in  the  devotional  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  which,  when  viewed  in  reference  only  to  the  naked  ritual, 
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might  seem  tumid  and  extravagant.  Compare  the  great 
variety  of  epithets  which  occur  in  the  passionate  ejaculations 
of  the  119th  Psalm.  The  author  never  seema  to  become 
weary,  in  the  reiterations  of  his  admiring  and  adoiing  love  for 
the  glatulei,  the  ordinances,  the  testimonies,  the  jndgmentiy  the 
precepti,  the  commandments,  the  viord,  the  law  of  Jehovah. 
*'  Thy  word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy  servant  lovetb  it.  Thy 
testimonies  are  wonderful,  therefore  doth  my  soul  keep  them. 
The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  light.  Open  thou  mine  eyes 
that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of  thy  law.  Thy  righte- 
ousness ia  an  eternal  righteousness;  thy  law  is  (eternal)  truth. 
For  ever,  0  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  heaven.  I  have  seen 
sn  end  of  all  perfection,  but  thy  commandment  is  exceeding 
broad.  0  how  love  I  thy  law ;  it  is  my  meditation  all  the 
day.  I  understand  more  than  the  ancients,  because  I  keep 
thy  precepts.  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste  !  O, 
sweeter  are  they  than  honey  to  my  mouth.  Toy  word  is  a 
lamp  unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.  Thy  testi- 
monies have  I  taken  as  my  heritage  for  ever.  Great  peace 
have  they  who  love  thy  law.  Exceedingly  do  I  love  thy  testi- 
monies. I  have  longed  for  thy  salvation,  and  thy  law  is  my 
delight.  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night  watches,  that  I  might 
meditate  on  thy  word.  Thy  word  is  from  the  beginning,  thy 
testimonies  hare  I  known  of  old,  that  thou  hast  founded  them 
for  ever." 

Again,  in  the  nineteenth  Psalm,  just  after  that  sublime 
hymn  of  praise  to  God  for  the  wondrous  display  of  nataral 
law,  in  the  heavens  and  heavenly  bodies,  how  sudden,  yet 
hearty  is  the  transition  to  the  higher  theme  of  adoration : 
*'The  law  of  the  Lord  is  perfect,  converting  the  soul;  t^e  com- 
mandment of  the  Lord  is  pure,  enlightening  the  eyes.  The 
fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring  for  ever,  the  judgments  of 
the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  ^together.  More  to  be  de- 
sired are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much  fine  gold;  sweeter 
also  are  they  than  honey  and  the  honeycomb." 

So,  also,  in  the  more  didactic  portions,  as  in  the  first  Psalm, 
how  vividly  does  the  writer  present  the  comparative  blessed- 
ness of  "  the  man  whose  deligM  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and 
who  meditates  therein  day  and  night!'"  "  He  shall  be  like  a  tree 
planted  by  the  rivers  of  waters ;  his  leaf  shall  not  wither;  his 
fruit  Bhall  never  fail;  he  shall  stand  in  tie  Judgment,  when  tho 
wicked  are  driven  away  like  chaff  before  the  wind." 

It  might  be  said  that  this  was  the  language  of  a  compare 
tively  advanced  period,  desirous  of  making  all  it  could  of  the 
old  barren  ritual,  and  of  spiritualizing  it  to  a  higher  sense;  a^ 
some  of  the  later  schools  of  philosophy  attempted  to  do  with 
the  old  Greek  mythology.     Hence  a  sort  of  mystic  meditatioa 
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on  the  old  atatutee  employed  simply  oa  a  mirror,  preBeoting  in 
itself  only  a  blank  surface,  but  reflecting,  by  way  of  acoommo- 
dation,  the  higher  thoughts  of  the  devotee^a  own  soul.  This 
would  be  an  extravagant  Buppositiou  for  the  age  of  David,  or 
even  of  the  captivity.  The  f^e  philouio  spiritualizing,  ariaing 
from  the  influence  of  foreign  philosophy,  waa  of  a  much  later 
time.  But  this  language  dates  baok  to  a  period  compared 
with  which  that  of  David  might  be  viewed  aa  modem.  The 
aame  blesfledneaa,  in  respect  to  the  aame  oharaoter,  and  for  the 
same  reason,  is  pronounoed  away  baok  in  the  olden  time,  be- 
fore the  law  had  acquired  to  itself  an  antiquarian  veneration  . 
that  discovered  in  it  more  than  it  really  contained.  £ven  in 
the  days  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  it  was  the  characteristio 
of  the  true  Israelite  to  "meditate  therein  day  and  night;" 
that  it  might  not  depart  out  of  bis  mouth;  for  in  so  doing  was 
his  life,  his  light,  his  security  for  the  divine  favour  and  the 
divine  preaenoe.     (Vide  Joshua  i.  8.) 

Now,  it  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  this  law,  and  these 
statutes,  and  these  testimonies,  that  called  out  such  terms  of 
devout  and  ardent  attachment,  were  the  same  old  Judaioal 
ordinances  which  our  more  spiritual  rationalist  brands  as  gross, 
animal,  ceremonial,  and  outward, — as  occupied  with  the  exter- 
nal cleansing  of  lepers,  with  bloody  sacrifices  of  innoaent  ani- 
mals, with  frivolous  rules  about  the  construction  of  arks  and 
tabernacles,  and  candlesticks,  with  directions  reapeoting  meats 
and  drinks,  and  ceremonial  uncleaunesses,  with  sprinklings, 
and  ohangings  of  garments,  and  the  regulations  of  oampa,  to- 
gether with  barbarous  statutes  of  social  life  and  criminal  juris- 
prudence, which  the  humanity  of  more  enlight-eocd  ages  rejects 
with  abhorrence.  There  ware  no  other  Holy  Scriptures  in 
those  days,  in  which  the  pious  could  "  meditate  by  day  and  by 
night."  All  the  light  and  love,  therefore,  and  holiness,  and 
purity,  and  everlasting  truth,  whioh  are  so  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  devotional  psalms  we  have  quoted,  must  have  been  found 
in  that  stern  old  law  of  Moses,  with  which  some  are  so  much 
o&ended, — that  same  atern  law  which  the  modern  sentimental 
reformer  maintains  Ohriat  came  to  annul,  but  which  Gbrist 
himself  aums  up  as  essential  love  and  purity,— declaring,  more- 
over, that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  before  one  jot  or 
tittle  of  that  ancient  law  should  ever  fail. 

It  was  evidently  to  this  higher  or  typified  purity  that  the 
psalmist  had  regard,  in  the  expressions  of  his  deep  contrition, 
"  Thou  wilt  purge  me  with  hyssop,"  The  emphatic  reference 
would  seem  to  be  to  that  true  washing  of  regeneration  which 
God  only  could  bestow,  and  of  which  the  ritual  hyasop  was 
but  the  sign.  There  was  felt  the  need  of  something  more 
than  the  outward  puriflcation  by  the  priest,    "  TAou  wilt  purify 
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xn&  with  hyaaop^  (m  the  Hebrew  may  beit  be  rendered) ;  or, 
"  When  tAon  i^ialt  purge  me  with  bytaop,  then  shall  I  iadeed  be 
olean;^  "  When  thou  shalt  wash  me  (in  thy  epiritnal  laver), 
then  ehall  I  indeed  be  whiter  than  ■now;"  "  When  thou  shalt 
cause  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  then,  indeed,  shall  my  very 
bones  rejoice."  It  will  be  something  far  more  than  any  ritnal 
parity.  When  thou  thyself  healest  the  leper,  it  will  be  some- 
thing far  more  than  any  priestly  annunciation  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  outward  oeremonial  oleansing. 

In  the  same  light,  also,  may  we  view  the  many  striking  de- 
clarations of  the  Soripturas  by  which  the  Divine  pnnty  ia 
itself  set  forth.  The  neologiat  stumbles  at  such  precepts  aa 
are  contained  in  Deut.  xziii.  12,  or  Exod.  xx.  25.  *'It  ia  the 
groaoest  anthropomorphism,"  he  exclaims.  **It  ascribes  to  G^ 
not  only  the  paerions,  but  also  the  lowest  senses  of  men ;  aa 
though  his  eyes  were  ofTended  at  the  display  of  personal  naked- 
ness, or  his  nostrils  with  the  Impurities  of  the  oamp  iq  which 
he  was  said  to  dwell."  And  yet  may  we  not  well  eonoeiTe, 
that,  when  a  people  have  become  accustomed  to  such  injunc- 
tions of  outward  purity,  they  will,  on  this  very  account,  be  the 
more  struck  with  those  declarations  of  the  inward  holiness  of 
the  Divine  character  with  which  the  same  Soriptures  abound  t 
"  Thou  art  of  wes  too  pw§  to  behold  iniquity;  upon  sin  thoa 
canst  not  look.  **  How  shall  man  be  righteous  before  3«d; 
how  shall  he  be  clean  that  is  boni  of  wotnao.  Behold  even 
the  moon;  it  shineth  not  (Heb.  V}^  for  ^  it  hath  no  splen- 
dour or  glory  on  the  comparison)  ;  yea,  the  stars  are  oot  pure* 
in  his  Bight.** 

From  the  same  idea  of  transcendent  holiness  and  parity, 
comes  that  sublime  expression,  Ps.  civ.  2 — "  Who  veilest  thy- 
self with  light  as  with  a  garment."  Behind  even  that  "  bright 
effluence,^  in  which  God  has  dwelt  from  all  eternity,  there  is  a 
splendour,  ^  clearness  and  a  purity,  in  comparison  with  which 
light  itself  becomes  an  Intervening  shade,  separating  the  Holy 
(or  $eparate)  One,  as  with  a  covering,  from  the  universe  vrith 
which  the  philosophizing  pantheist  would  confound  him. 
"  Hifl  robe  is  the  light." 

Paul  does  no  more  than  attempt  to  copy  the  Old  Testament 
sublimity  and  spirituality,  when  he  represents  Ch>d  as  "  dwell- 
ing in  light  UDapproachable"— puf  *}xSit  iiT,7jnrw  \  m  sXeo  James, 
when  he  styles liim  "  the  Father  of  lightt"-^i  Tani?  rw»  ^(ir»», 
intimating  by  the  plural  %Afg,  that  he  ia  the  aquroe  of  all  to 
which  the  name  is  applied,  whether  literally  or  metaphorically. 

•  The  Hebrew  v>l  hate,  »dniir(iblj  «iit«t  Uie  (wq  iieta  of  raor»I  wd  ootnwd 
pni^  or  cleonlinew,     {t  ii  nwd  &lik«  inrefi»enaet«lt«U><    U  ilwatt)!.  00  ^>ot— |m 
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He  ia  the  Father  of  ail  Uffiti,  of  all  th&t  reveals  or  *'  makw 
maoifeat,'*  either  in  the  nataral,  the  moral,  the  iDtelleotnal,  or 
the  spiritoal  world — 

"  Sinoe  God  ia  light. 
And  narer  bnt  in  im^proMbad  li^t 
Dwelt  Irom  eteinitj-— dwelt  then  m  tk«a 
Bright  efBaenoe  of  bright  Eesence  UocroktA." 
"  The  Lord  ia  my  light  »nd  my  aalvation."  "  In  thy  light 
shall  we  see  light."  The  idea  on  whieh  theae  niblime  ezprev* 
uona  are  founded,  ia  muoh  oldw  than  the  Piiahmi.  It  date* 
from  this  old  law,  ao  oondemned  aa  groaa  and  outw^d.  It 
waa  preaested  on  the  high-prieat's  pectoral,  or  breaatplate, 
ID  the  remarkable  engraving  of  the  Urim  and  Thnmmim, 
D'onrn  D^nvK^  which  haa  been  variously  rendered  m4ttaio  tt 
vmlat,  Itue  tt  veritai,  ^£i  xetl  dXqfua,  £xod.  xxviii.  SO;  I<ev.  viii, 
8;  Beat.xxxiii.S.  It  might  be  translated  ^i^AteamJ^w/itc/tMU, 
if  we  keep  in  view  the  more  uaiial  acceptations  of  Uie  root 
and  related  forma  of  D^.  The  Goglisn  word,  however,  ia 
too  vague.  The  radical  idea  of  the  Hebrew  is  purity  and  eioh 
plioiiy  of  keart,  not  so  much  perfeetioa  in  regard  to  outward 
observanoaa,  or  extemat  rectitude^  as  that  clean,  eltar,  aineon 
{tiaesrvi  Axifamt  itUegtr)  singlenesa  of  heart  and  motive,  which 
may  be  called  the  light  of  the  wioral  nature,  in  diatinction  from 
that  of  the  intellect;  the  Ught  of  the  heart,  in  distiuotion  from 
that  of  the  head.  It  ia  that  of  which  our  Saviour  apeaka, 
"  If  thine  eye  be  nngle,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  Dght." 
To  this  idea  Luther  s  version,  Lioht  and  Beoht,  would  seem  to 
make  the  nearest  approach. 

It  19  worthy  of  note,  that  it  is  B*^wt,  in  the  plural,  ligktg,  as 
in  the  remarkable  expreseioaof  the  Apostle  Jamea,  "TKeFather 
of  Lights^  indicating  the  three  degrees — the  light  of  the  eye,  or 
of  aenae;  the  light  of  the  intellect,  or  truth ;  and  the  light  of 
the  heart,  or  that  moral  clearneHS  or  purity,  which  clarifies 
the  understanding,  which  imparts  to  truth  all  ita  value,*  and 
enables  the  soul  clearly  to  dietinguisb  what  in  the  intellectual 
world,  or  world  of  tnith,  is  of  higher  and  lower  dignity.  It 
ia  difficult  to,  determine  which  of  theae  applicatioDS  of  the 
word  should  be  regarded  as  metaphorical,  or  whether  they 
are  alike  literal.  The  last,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the 
highest  and  most  important.  It  is  that  "Light  of  the  Lord, 
throitgh  v>hieh  we  see  light,"  and  which  will  finally  bring  the 

*  Plate  mlgbt  be  nppated  to  be  ^ikW  dmtnE  '■t  tome  nieh  Idn  hi  hii  TesmAsble 
de&iiion  or  the  AgKtiuii,  (a  tha  Good,  si  being  nmethiDC  not  doIt  higher  lbt» 
knowledge,  or  truth,  or  iatelleotual  liicht,  bnt  M  giving  to  it  iU  tree  value  and  realitj 
-K^  nt  yru-n^—r  nlnt  ^  fii».  ii  n^nitliu  M  w  ii^Mi  »<i<''<iu.  Auk  H>)  tJ  iIm/ 
«  «i  n>  lirlM,  it  iiu-M.  .it»~f  .tmi~»'.— (PlsL  Kepnb.,  Ti.,  p.  bU3.)  "  For  to  t^np 
knawo,  it  maj  be  ■sid,  llut  notonl;  their  being  tnil;  known,  il  denred  tvthemlram 
Ue  Agethon,  oi  the  idea  of  the  Qaoi,  but  that  (heir  mj  being  and  BWeoca  ii  onlj 
(ml;  pereeiTed  In  oonneotion  with  the  ume  idea.*' 
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Boul  tliEtt  possesses  it  into  the  very  presence  of  God.    "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shaH  see  God." 

Gesenius  would  intimate,  that  this  idea  of  the  (Trim  and 
TAummim  was  stolen  by  Moses  froni  the  Egyptians.  This 
frind  neologist  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  an  old  book, 
which  he  himself  regarded  in  some  sort  of  way  as  being  the 
Word  of  God,  a  book,  too,  which  certainly  derives  its  great 
interest  from  the  fact  of  its  being  truly  such;  and  yet,  in  the 
face  of  its  most  solemn  deolarations,  he  presents  a  view  which 
has  no  real  evidence  in  its  favour,  and  which  oould  only  have 
been  chosen  because  of  its  taking  away  all  its  apiritnality 
from  one  of  the  sublimest  portions  of  the  Old  Testament. 
"And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  ia 
the  breastplate  of  judgment  upon  his  heart,  when  he  goeth  in 
unto  the  holy  place,  for  a  memorial  before  the  Lord  continu- 
ally. And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  the 
Urim  and  the  TAummim;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aaron^s 
heart  when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord;  and  Aaron  shall 
bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart 
continually."  "And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold, 
and  grave  upon  it,  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  HOLINESS 
TO  THE  LORD."  In  all  this,  the  German  lexicographer 
and  commentator  discovers  but  a  poor  imitation  of  a  very 
doubtful  custom,  which  the  Egyptians  of  a  later  age  seem  to 
have  had,  of  suspending  a  tablet  with  the  word  Truth  from  the 
neck  of  a  judicial  officer.  Hebreei  autem  hoc  in  more  eymbo- 
lioo  ^gyptios  imitati  videntur,  apud  quos  judex  supremus 
sapphirinam  veritatis  imaginem  e  collo  euspensam  gestabat* 
But  Aaron  did  not  represent  a  judicial  officer  in  this.  Be- 
sides there  being  no  evidence  of  any  such  thing  in  the  account 
itself,  we  are  expressly  told,  in  the  introduction  of  the  chap- 
ter, that  he  was  to  appear  in  bis  priestly  office,  as  mediator 
before  God,  on  behalf  of  those  whose  names  he  bore  upon  his 
breast.  "And  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron  thy  brother,  and 
hie  sons  with  him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he 
may  minister  u«fo  me  m^&prietft  office!"  "And  he  shall  bear 
the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  when  he 
goeth  in  unto  the  holy  place.'"  Instead,  then,  of  representing 
any  &pxiii%aiiT7i(,  he  typified  rather  the  great  &fxi'?'^t,  the 
High  Priest  who  has  entered  once  for  all  into  the  Holy  of 
holies,  or  Heaven  of  heavens,  bearing  on  his  breast  the  true 
Israel  of  God,  his  redeemed  church,  pure  and  spotless  in  Ais 
righteousness,  that  he  might  thus  present  it  to  God  with  its 
Urim  and  Thummim,  its  light  and  love,  Mi)  ixo-^na*  arikn  $ 


"The  Hebreviin  th!i  Rjroboliod  ci 
-    whom  th«  chief-jiut! 
reimagt  oftratb." 


lODf-  whom  th«  chief-jiutioe  wu  kccnatotned  ti 
ppMre  iir "" — "■  " 
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f\iT'iia  dXV  Jro  p&yia  nal  S/ta/iat,  (Eph.  V.  27),  baving  DO  stain 
or  wrinkle,  but  holy  (that  is,  separate)  and  pure. 
"  Great  High  PrietC,  we  vieir  tbee  stooping 
With  our  Dsmes  upon  thy  breast." 

How  much  more  of  light  for  the  intellect  as  well  as  the 
heart,  is  to  be  found  in  this  simple  hymn  of  the  social  prayeiv 
meeting,  than  in  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  great 
lexicographer  and  critic  J  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the 
passage  in  Diodorus  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  sustain  his 
position,  weak  and  untenable  as  it  is  in  itself.  The  historian 
(Died.  i.  48)  says  nothing  of  any  inscription  nor  even  of  any 
image.  His  words  are — -"E;^oyra  nii  ixqflt/ar  i|)|prtj^injip  «  rm 
Tfo-x^Xnu.  With  as  much  reason  might  the  critic  have  traced 
a  connection  between  the  priestly  Urim  and  Thummim  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  and  the  sword  and  scales  of  Themis,  or  the  Gre- 
cian m3'thological  jurisprudence. 

The  Jews,  say  some,  were  full  of  the  grossest  anthropomor- 
phic notions,  derived  from  the  language  of  their  law  and  sacred 
Itooks.  "  The  God  of  the  Hebrews,  says  Spurzbeim,  "  was 
irritable  and  revengeful ;  he  delighted  in  war ;  he  was  fond  of 
incense,  perfumes,  and  bloody  sacrifices."  "  He  is  represented 
in  their  Scriptures,*'  say  others  of  this  school,  *'  aS  confined 
chiefly  to  the  narrow  bounds  of  the  Jewish  land.  He  wa«  the 
God  of  the  hills.  He  was  merely  a  %ths  <rarf>cu7ot,  a  patrial  or 
Gentile  deity,  ranking  in  this  respect  with  the  gods  of  the  sur- 
rounding nations,  on^  regarded  (and  that,  too,  merely  in  the 
national  pride)  as  more  renowned  than  Baal,  or  Dagon,  or 
Kimmon,  or  even  the  far-famed  Zeus,  the  chief  God  of  the  re- 
mote '  isles  of  the  sea'"  But  have  those  who  write  in  this  way 
ever  really  studied  the  Old  Testament  1  When,  we  may  ask, 
did  rationalist  or  phrenologist,  unless  they  borrowed  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bible,  ever  rise  spontaneously  to  a  height  of  con- 
ception, surpassing  in  sublimity  and  spirituality  many  declarar 
tious  of  the  same  Scriptures,  contemporary  with  parts  and 
passages  at  which  such  offence  is  taken !  It  is  true,  God  is 
represented  (Dent,  xxiii.  14)  as  "  walking  ahouf"  in  the  camp 
of  larael,  and  as  "  coming  down "  (Exod.  iii.  8)  for  their  de- 
liverance. But  then  it  should  be  remembered  that  this  is  in 
the  same  chapter  in  which  he  styles  himself  the  I  AM  THAT 
I  AM — the  Jehovah,  the  sole  Eternal,  Self-Existent  One,  who 
only  hath  life,  and  essence,  and  immortality  in  himself.  It  Is 
true,  he  delights  in  characterising  himself  by  terms  expressive 
of  locality,  and  the  most  intimate  relationship  to  finite  and 
temporal  objects.  He  is  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 
Jacob.  He  is  bis  people's  "  dwelling-place  in  all  generations." 
"  His  foundation  *  is  in  the  Holy  Mountains ;  he  loveth  the 

*Heb.  rmo^' — Bit  uttUd  aiadt.  It  wontd  teem  toconrcj  (he  idea  of  abeloredprL 
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gates  of  Zion,  even  more  than  all  the  habitation§  of  Jacob.^_ 
He  has  indeed  a  "  peculiar  people,"  in  a  more  distinct  sense 
than  was  ever  predicated  of  any  local  divinity.  "  As  the  moun- 
tains stand  alway  round  about  Jerusalem,"  so  the  Lord  is  ever 
nigh  to  those  who  fear  and  serve  bitn.  He  oomes  down  to 
their  finite  wants,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings.  He  hears  their 
prayers ;  he  delights  in  their  sacrifices ;  he  "  smells  a  sweet 
smelling  savour  "  in  the  incense  of  their  confessions  and  thanks- 
^vings.  He  is  indeed  their  %b(  mrfii/m,  their  patrimonial 
Deity.  He  is  their  God,  and  the  God  of  tbeir  fathers,  and  of 
their  children's  children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  geo- 
erations.  He  is  a  God  "  nigh  at  hand ; "  and  yet  it  is  the 
same  One  who  saith,  "  Am  I  not  also  a  God  a/ar  off  Do  not 
I  fill  heaven  and  earth  f  laitA  the  Lord.""  When  we  have  con> 
templated  this  near,  and  intimate,  and  familiar  aspect  of  tho 
Divine  character,  we  may,  with  the  full  sanction  of  these  won- 
derful writings,  turn  to  meditate  on  the /ar-o^ view,  and  endea- 
vour  to  conceive  of  Him  as  occupied  with  powers,  and  worlds, 
and  natural  laws,  at  distances  so  immensely  remote,  that  the 
difference  between  the  astronomical  conception  of  a  Herschel, 
and  that  of  Abraham  or  Job,  shrinks  into  the  Veriest  infioit>- 
esimal,  or  differential  of  a  differential. 

The  Bible  directs  the  mind  to  both.  It  is  the  same  ancient 
Scripture,  whose  anthropomorphism  gives  such  offence,  that 
declares,  "  The  heaven,  and  heaven  of  heavens,  cannot  contain 
Him."  It  is  the  same  ancient  Scripture,  or  rather  still  more 
ancient  Scripture,  that  soars  above  all  philosophy  in  the  tran- 
scending inquiry,  "  Who  can  by  searching  find  out  GodJ 
Who  can  trace  tiie  Almighty  unto  perfection !  It  is  high  as 
the  Heavens ;  what  canst  tbou  do !  deeper  than  Hades ;  how 
canst  thou  know  it  J" — (Job  xi.) 

Philosophy  claims  to  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  Divine 
nature  than  are  presented  in  these  old  records,  which,  it  is 
asserted,  were  intended  for  the  infancy  of  mankind.  She  as- 
anmes  to  transcend  the  laws  of  our  own  human  being,  and  to 
determine  the  mode  of  the  JHwm  existence.  After  more  than 
three  thousand  years'  discussion,  she  has  not  yet  settled  the 
very  first  problem  in  anthropology.  She  is  still  warmly  debat- 
ing ae  to  what  we  are  and  do,  in  every  momentary  exercise  of 
our  mental  activity.  She  has  not  yet  clearly  decided  the  famous 

nl«  ant,  dwelling-plMe,  or  homeitrad.  The  word  is  elotely  klHed  to  the  noon 
iHs  tnrat  the  eune  root,  and  with  the  same  Tadiesl  Idea,  cDN«3nu,'Tel  Bmicorum  famill- 
snter  colloquentium,  rel  jodiimm  corifnltBiitiiitn.  Ai  in  Pi.  xxt.  U,  "  The  tecrel  of 
the  Iiord  (-iSc:,  hia  bmiliuitj,  his  intimate  (tiendabip)  ii  with  thoie  who  fear  him." 
He  is,  in  thla  lenH,  not  only  a  naJftmoi,  but  also  a  hojuekold  deity — their  5ii(  l^rrw 
— the  Uod  of  the  liome,  wiUi  all  ite  halloned  amwiatiDni,  of  the  heartti,  the  Stesida, 
tieikmalit  altar, — if  we  loa]-,  with  all  reTcrence,  apply  to  the  God  of  the  Bible,  ooe  of 
tht  moat  rienifleant  epithets  which  old  tndiUon  has  handed  dam,  and  girsa  to  the 
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question  whioh  Soor&tes  hunti  through  every  stage  of  defiaition 
in  one  of  the  longest  of  the  Platonic  dialogues,  *  snd  is ,  com- 
pelled to  leaTG  at  last  utterly  unsolved;  the  question,-— TTAof 
if  inaiclgdff4  f  even  human  knowledge  1  What  is  it  to  know  f 
Is  it  an  aetiont  or  a  pattioji,  or  both !  How  much  in  erery 
thought,  and  even  perception,  comes  from  without,  ftom  the 
world  of  sense  t  and  how  much,  if  may,  is  furnished  from  the 
■ours  innate  stores  i  There  are,  even  yet,  two  schools,  as  di»- 
tjnctly  divided  on  these  points,  as  in  the  daye  of  Heraolitns 
and  Parmenides. 

And  yet,  this  same  philosophy  modestly  assumes  to  "find 
out  God,"  and  to  know  something  more  and  higher  of  him  than 
is  presented  in  his  own  revelation  I  She  undertakes  to  decide 
what  he  u,  and  what  he  is  not — what  be  mwf  be,  and  what  he 
camutt  ie— how  he  eteitU,  and  how  he  cannot  exisfr^what  is  pos- 
sible. Mid  what  is  impossible,  in  respect  to  the  unity  or  distinc- 
tion of  fait  personality.  Yea^  she  would  even  determine  the 
vary  law  and  mode  of  his  spiritual  aotion.  "  He  transcends  time 
ana  space,"  it  is  proudly  affirmed.  "  He  does  not  know  things 
OS  we  know  them  in  timt  and  ipaee.  He  does  not  think  as  we 
think,  by  suooesaion  of  thoughts  or  ideas ;  be  does  not  view 
things  by  parts,  as  the  anthropomorphic  language  of  the  Bible 
'would  seem  to  represent.  All  things  are  to  him  one  univenat 
pruttuse,  in  space ;  all  events  are  to  him  one  ettmaipretenet,  in 
time ;  knowledge  is  his  sense,  his  intuition;  truth  is  his  very 
essence." 

But  what  does  philosophy  mean  by  her  "  great  swelling 
words  of  vanity  t"  What  does  she  gain  by  all  these  barren 
negatives,  or  disguised  nonentities,  or  concealed  truisms! 
What  is  all  this  to  the  immeasurable  sublimity,  and  yet  pro- 
found simplicity,  of  these  Old  Testament  Sorlptures,  in  setting 
forth  the  same  transcendent  aspect  of  the  Divine  character  at 
which  philosophy  so  labours, — "  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways 
— his  thouffhtt  are  not  as  our  tikou^htt.  As  the  heavens  are 
high  above  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above  our  ways,  and  his 
thouffhti  above  our  thoughts.'''  *'  For  with  the  Lord  one  day  is 
as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.**  "They 
are  in  his  sight  as  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  like  a  watch 
in  tie  night."— (Isa.  Iv,  8  i  Pa.  xo.  4.) 

Boethius,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  and  some  of  the  schoolmen 
in  imitation  of  Boethius,  define  the  Divine  existence  as  being 
"without  preterition  or  futuritios,^  as  "tota  mmnl  et  inter- 
minabilis  viteu  posieBiio.'"  We  would  not  quarrel  with  the 
language ;  rather  would  we  admire  it  for  its  clear  coooiaeness, 
and  as  the  best  form  of  words  philosophy  could  invent  for  the 
expression  of  bo  transcendent  a  truth.    But  how  ie  it  itself 
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trftnsoended  by  the  Scriptural  mode  of  setting  forth  the  same, 
or  ev.on  a  higher,  aspect  of  the  same  idea.  Jehovah,  eaya  the 
prophet,  "  inhabiteth  eternity."  It  it  his  dwelling-place,  in 
whioh  he  abideth  the  same  for  evermore.  It  is  his  boundless 
bound,  his  life,  which  he  liveth  all  in  every  part  and  at  every 
moment. 

Philosophy  would  spnm  all  ezpreaaions  of  nearness  or  loca- 
lity, or  special  providential  care.  She  woald  contemplate  the 
infinite  aspect  of  the  Divine  character.  Towards  this,  in  her 
proud  folly,  would  she  strain  her  vision,  until  it  grew  dim,  and 
dark,  and  finally  went  utterly  out,  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
measure  the  measureless,  to  grasp  the  incomprehensible.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  aspect  presented  for  our  contemplation. 
With  all  reverence  would  we  say  it — God  is  also  finite  as  well 
as  infinite.  Although  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  yet  the  latter 
may  be  said  to  involve  the  former.  The  idea  of  perfection 
seems  necessarily  to  embrace  both,  and  each  as  essential  to 
any  right  conception  of  the  other.  In  other  words,  he  would 
not  be  perfect  and  infinite,  if  he  could  not,  in  truth  and  reality, 
present  to  us  that  otAsr  aide  of  Deity  (to  use  the  strange  ex- 
pression  with  all  reverence),  in  which  he  truly  and  actually,  and 
not  merely  by  way  of  metaphorical  acoommodation,  "  come$ 
down  to  see  the  children  of  men^  (Gen.  xi.  5),  and  meets  our 
finite  being,  and  himself  enters  into  our  temporal  succession 
of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  thus  does  truly  think  and  feel  in 
"  lime  and  tpacei"  even  as  we  think,  and  as  we  feel. 

Both  aspects,  then,  we  repeat  our  belief,  are  true — the  finite 
and  the  infinite,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  Both  are  real. 
The  one  is  no  mere  metaphorical  accommodation  any  more 
than  the  other.  Both  are  essential  to  the  idea  of  peri^ection 
in  Him  who  filleth  all  things,  and  yet  abideth  in  himself  for 
evermore,— who  concerns  himself  with  the  acts  and  thoughts 
of  beingsof  a  day,  and  yet  "inbabiteth  eternity."  The  Scrip- 
tures, we  think,  present  them,  and,  in  this  way,  both  are  to  be 
received  as  the  complement  of  each  other,  and  as  the  true 
solution  of  all  mysteries  and  difficulties  which  seem  to  occur 
in  the  Scriptural  representations ;  so  that  in  thus  receiving 
them,  we  may  have,  in  the  one  aspect,  an  elevation  of  view 
to  which  mere  philosophy  could  never  hope  to  soar,  and  in  the 
other,  a  nearness,  a  deamess,  an  intimacy,  and  a  trust,  such 
as  might  characterise  our  most  familiar  human  conoeptioaa. 
Both,  then,  we  say,  are  presented  in  the  Bible.  And  yet,  if 
we  must  err  on  either  side,  better  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of 
anthropomorphism,  if  we  only  preserve  the  moral  attributes, 
than  to  run  into  the  other,  and  far  worse  extreme  of  a  blinding, 
chilling,  hardening,  pantheistic  "  philosophy  of  religion." 

"  His  ways  are  not  aa  onr  ways ;  his  tAought»  are  not  as  our 
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ihougMtT'  He  does  not  think  as  we  think.  His  spiritual 
action  traoaoende,  undoubtedly,  both  in  mode  and  eBseoce,  all 
we  know  of  the  exercises  of  the  human  soul.  And  yet  again, 
with  truth  and  reverence  may  it  be  said,  he  does  think  as  we 
think ;  he  does  feet  as  we  feel.  It  is  a  part  of  his  eternal  and 
infinite  power  and  perfection,  that  he  can  do  this.  It  is  on 
this  side,  this  finite  side  of  infinite  and  eternal  Deity,  that 
he  reaches  away  down  to  us,  and  conies  even  in  closest  com- 
munion  with  us ;  so  that  "  he  sjrmpathizea  with  onr  infirmi- 
ties,^ and  knows  our  finite  thoughts,  even  as  they  are  finite 
Mid  successive,  and  enters  into  our  finite  hopes  and  fears,  even 
to  know  them  as  we  know  them,  and  to  think  them  as  we 
think  them,  and  to  feel  them  as  we  feel  them. 

Again,  the  Scriptures  do  not  only  present  both  these  as- 
pects in  difierent  parta,  and  with  different  applications, — they 
sometimes  unite  them  in  one  declaration;  aa  in  that  most 
wondrous  passage,  Isaiah  Ivii.  15,  which  would  seem  to  pre- 
sent in  one  view,  the  height  and  the  depth,  the  length  and  the 
breadth,  the  far-off  infinity  and  the  endearing  nearness  of  the 
Divine  character.  "  Thus  saith  the  High  and  Lofty  One, 
whose  dwelling  is  eternity,"  whoso  name  is  HOLY;  In  the 
high  and  holy  place  I  dwell ;  and  with  him  also  who  is  of  a 
contrite  and  lowly  spirit ;  that  I  may  revive  the  spirit  of  the 
lowly,  and  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones." 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  psalms  and  prophets  alone,  or  to 
the  more  expressly  devotional  and  poetical  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament,  that  such  declarations  are  confined.  They  make 
their  appearance,  too,  in  the  law.  They  not  unfrequently  occur 
where  we  should  least  expect  to  meet  them.  They  are  to  be 
found,  at  times,  relieving-  the  bare,  and  as  it  would  aeem  to 
some,  barren  historical  narration ;  as  when  the  adoring  Elijah 
hears  the  "  still  tmall  voice "  that  followed  the  tempest,  the 
fire,  and  the  earthquake,  revealing  a  power  away  back  of  nature, 
even  in  her  most  secret  and  irresistible  manifestations.  They 
shine  out,  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  pre- 
cepts. The  law  of  love  to  God  and  man,  or  that  teaching 
which  auma  up  all  legal  requirementa  and  all  duty  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  these  holy  afieotions,  stands  out  prominently  on  the 
roll  of  the  ancient  lawgiver.     It  is  no  new  commandment. 

■  The  interpreter  ai  the  Grotiin  Hhool  might  lower  the  farce  gf  thb  most  lublinM 
expreg«ion,  bj  leudering  the  Hebrew  nimply— "  who  liTBlh  for  eier  " — with  tho  lAtti 
of  mere  duration  or  pnlongttion  of  time.  But  the  emphasli  ii  on  the  word  ysB, 
wbicb  ever  containa  the  idea  of  domain,  fiiedneM,  hkbttation,  home^etemity  1e  hii 
home,  tv  too,  in  this  plooo^  ia  ft  noon,  m  in  the  remu'lcAble  declormtion,  leaioh  ii, 
6,  It  -QH— the  "bther  of  etmnitr.''  The  eonitruetiim  of  the  Hebrew  gifei  the 
imply« 
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Christ  pvea  bat  the  words  of  Moaea ;  and  here,  too,  aa  in  bo 
many  other  places  of  hie  instruotion,  thinks  it  no  derogation 
from  his  own  high  claims  as  the  most  divine  of  teachers,  to 
oite  what  was  steady  writltn,  it  raJi  yfnpuji  ruii  Ayiaii,  in  the 
Bolt/  Scriptureg,  "  Hear  0  Israel,  the  Lord  our  Qod  is  one ; 
and  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and 
with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  strength." — (Dent,  vi,  5.) 
**And  thoH  ihalt  love  ihv  neighbour  at  thine  ovm  ulf;  I  am  the 
Lord." — (Lev.  xix.  18.)  There  is  appended  the  usual  sanction 
— "  I  am  the  Lord," — presenting  the  homage  and  love  of  the 
Creator  as  the  original  ground  of  all  true  love  or  benevoleDce 
to  man ;  and  this,  too,  in  perfect  consistency  with  the  converse 
proposition  of  the  beloved  apostle,  that  love  to  our  human 
brethren  "  whom  we  have  seeu,^  is  the  best  and  most  accept- 
able evidence  of  love  to  the  iweisihU  "  Father  "  of  all  human 
*'  spirits."  It  is  this  which  is  repeatedly  set  forth  as  the  per- 
vading spirit  of  the  law  amid  all  its  minuteness  of  precept  aud 
litoal.  If  the  Jew  lost  sight  of  it,  it  was  owing  to  that  same 
Sadduoean  hardness  of  heart,  and  Btupifying  carnality,  that  pro- 
duces similar  effects  in  opposition  to  all  the  influences  of  the 
gospel.  No  one  who  carefully  reads  and  pondersthe  numerous 
admonitions  of  the  Old  Testament  on  this  point,  can  charge  it 
to  the  want  of  spiritual  instruction  of  the  loftiest  and  purest, 
and  at  the  same  time  simplest  kind.  "  And  now  Israel,  what 
doth  the  Lord  thy  Qod  require  of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord 
thy  Ood,  aud  to  love  him  with  a  perfect  heart,  and  with  all  thy 
wul!"— (Deut.  X.  12.) 

We  need  only  refer,  in  addition,  under  this  head,  to  the 
striking  summary,  "  I-call  this  day  to  witness  against  yon 
heaven  and  earth.  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse.  Then  choose  thou  life  that  thou  may- 
est  live,  thou  and  thy  seed  after  thee.  And  this  is  thy  life, 
that  thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God — that  thou  shouldat 
listen  to  his  voice — that  thou  shouldst  cleave  unto  him.  S'or 
ht  it  thy  life,  and  the  length  of  days  in  thy  dwelling  in  the 
land  which  the  Lord  swear  to  give  unto  your  fathera,  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac,  aud  to  Jacob."-— (Deut.  xxx.  19,  20.) 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  said  that  here  is  a  distinct  reference  to 
the  temporal,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  present  life,  But  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  the  life,  even  this  temporal  life,  in  this 
aspect  of  it,  was  to  consist  in  the  love  and  service  of  God,  as 
though  without  him  earth  had  no  true  inheritance  for  the  soul. 
It  had,  therefore,  the  essence  of  spirituality  in  it,  even  in  refer- 
ence to  our  present  being.  Although  commeociag  in  time,  it 
had  an  element  connected  with  eternity,  and  deriving  its  great 
value,  and  even  its  very  significance,  from  such  connection. 
"  For  he  is  thy  life ;  and  this  is  thy  life,  that  thou  shouldst 
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love  the  Lord  thy  God."  How  striking  the  resemblance  be- 
tween this  and  the  language  of  the  beloved  apostle — "  God  is 
love,  and  he  that  dWelleth  in  love,  dwelleth  in  God,  and  God 
in  him  V" — (1  John  iv.  16.)  For  this  is  his  life,  and  in  this  he 
lives,  and  '*  thaTe,""  as  the  psalmist  says,  (Fb.  oxxxiii.  3),  in  re- 
ference to  the  derived  and  kindred  afFection  of  fraternal  love 
for  the  spiritual  Israel,  "there  hath  God  commanded  the  bless- 
ing, even  life  for  evermor«r  And  of  this  nature,  too,  must  be 
the  life  and  corresponding  death  so  often  mentioned. — (Ezek. 
sviii.  33.)  The  idea  of  the  latter  as  a  mere  temporal  penalty 
inflicted,  or  to  be  inflicted,  in  all  the  cases  there  mentioned, 
and  of  the  former  ai  a  deliverance  from  it,  is  attended  with 
insuperable  difficulties  arising  from  the  whole  tenor  of  these 
remarkable  passages.  The  wicked  inan,  it  is  over  and  over 
again  declared,  shall  <£e  in  hit  siiu,  the  righteous  shall  live  in 
Am  righteoKtnett.  To  the  same  effect  the  smemn  closing  strain : 
"  For  <u  /  live,  saith  the  Lord,  I  have  no  ^easure  in  the  death 
of  him  that  dieth,  irfierefore  turn  and  live/^ — (Ezek.  xviii.  32 ; 
xxxiii  11.) 

It  was  in  this  way  the  pions  Israelite  was  led,  even  more 
eflectnally,  perhaps,  than  by  any  formal  mention  of  a  future 
state  as  merely  a  revealed  _/iief  in  the  history  of  our  esistenoe, 
to  the  thought  of  some  higher  condition  of  the  soul,  coming 
more  fully  up  to  the  suggestive  significance  of  this  remarkable 
language,  and  of  which  higher  life,  the  love  here  learned  would 
fltill  be  the  essence,  the  eternal  realization. 

This  life  was  not  merely  the  reward,  (considered  simply  as 
a  prolongation  of  days  on  earth),  but  the  very  essence  of  well- 
doing and  wdl-heing — the  true  ivrfttyia — the  aalvation  itself, 
which  constitutes  the  ultimate  and  permanent  rest  of  the  soul, 
whether  in  time  or  in  eternity.  It  was  a  return,  in  truth,  to 
the  very  life  itself  that  Adam  lost  by  the  forbidden  fruit,  **  in 
the  very  day  he  did  eat  thereof."  Thus  the  psalmist  (Ps.  xxx. 
6),  "  In  thy  favour  is  life ;"  Pa.  Ixiii.  3,  "  Thy  loving  kindness 
is  more  than  life."  This  very  Hebrew  phrase  D'Pi  T5»*,  or 
**  length  of  days,"  which  is  so  peculiar  to  the  promises  of  the 
old  law,  is  also  the  very  one  which  David  employs,  (and,  as  we 
think,  for  the  sours  ultimate  rest),  at  the  close  of  the  twenty- 
third  Pflolm.  It  must  have  had  reference  to  something  ex- 
tending beyond  this  brief  existence ;  for  he  had  just  before 
spoken  of  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
or  land  of  thadet,  and  expressed  his  perfect  oonfldence,  even 
then,  in  Him  whom  he  is  so  fond  of  styling  " Am  H^ht"  "  his 
life,"  "  his  salvation,"  and  the  "  stret^ih  of  Am  Hfe.^    In  its 

•  "  1»  ilii  MM  EAoi  jI*  liath  tinnti,  i»  llml  tkaU  *«  di:"—(KMk.  xrUi.  24.)  Thkt 
li,  in  hit  Buuns  he  lb*!)  die.  ConipBn  the  Uii|tuge  of  Obiiit  to  th*  Jewi  (John 
lU.  2^,  "  T/ier^ert  1  laid  auto  ytut,  ya  iltaU  ii4  m  yvitr  Hm." 
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largest  sense,  tben,  or  in  reference  to  his  whole  being,  mttst  be 
be  regarded  as  saying — "  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  existence  \"  and  the  auccceding 
clause,  therefore,  or  the  one  containing  the  phrase  alluded  to, 
is  rightly  rendered  in  our  version,  "  I  shall  dwell  in  the  house 
of  the  Lord  for  ever  ;*"  or  still  more  literally  in  the  Scottish 
metrical  translation — 


This  strongly  suggests,  Pe.  Ixxxiv.  8,  "  Blessed  are  they  who 
dwell  in  thy  Bouse,  they  will  be  ttiU  praising  thee,"  Heb.  1^1', 
yet  praising  thee.  It  denotes  eometbing  tiUl  to  come,  being 
from  the  root  *"? — Uerare,  Uervm  itsitanqae  Uerare.  Id  this 
way,  and  when  the  context  requires  it,  it  becomes  one  of  the 
Hebrew  words  to  express  the  boundless,  the  termless,  the 
perpetually  recurring,  the  eternal.  So  also  Ps.  cxxzix.  18, 
^  ■nSst]  'nVpri — "  I  awake  and  am  gtill  with  thee" — yrf  with 
thee — evermore  with  thee.  To  the  same  effect,  Ps.  exlvi.  2,  "  I 
will  praise  the  Lord  whilst  I  live"  ('*'??))  or  during  mynatural 
life  {it  XP^'v) — y^  more,  as  the  rising  and  amplifying  parallel- 
ism implies,  "  I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  Ood  whilst  I  have 
my  being"  ('I^J'?,  •►  aliiyi  /aov.)  Whilst  my  soul  Uveth,  I  will  be 
ttill  praising  thee. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  expression  "ip^  D?W,  although  1?  may 
be  from  a  different  root.  "  I  will  praise  thy  name  for  ever  and 
ever,  for  ever  and  yet — for  ever  and  more,  or  for  ever  more — 
for  ever  and  ttill  on — still  more  and  more;  the  same  boundless 
going  forth  of  the  thoughts,  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  ex- 
press in  the  Qreek  and  Latin  reduplications— "Meu^««cu2ort(i»," 
and,  l/c  roilf  ai£mf,  xa!  tit  roi);  al^va;  rut  a/i^vair. 

We  might  reverently  say,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the 
true  idea  of  the  eternal  rest  and  blessedness  be  experimmtally 
revealed  to  the  soul,  except  as  the  continuation  of  a  present 
temporal  state  of  being,  of  which  Qod  was  the  light  and  life ; 
and  thus  the  ^'Vl  T'M,  or  "  length  of  days"  of  the  old  law,  so 
easily  passes,  in  the  pious  and  spiritual  mind,  into  the  "^  *P], 
the  diet  etemitatis — the  everlas^ng  rest,  the  eternal  kingdom, 
of  which  it  is  the  natural  type.  "  They  that  thus  believe," 
that  thus  receive  the  Divine  promises,  "  have  already  entered 
into  rest." 

In  such  a  spirit  did  our  Lord,  and  the  apostles  commissioned 
and  inspired  by  him,  interpret  the  Old  Testament,  In  so  do- 
ing, they  seem  to  have  followed  no  secret  .cabala,*  as  some  have 

*  Thli  opinion  is  odTuiced  bj  Cnnaeiu  in  hia  trefttiM  De  Repiiiiiea  Sttraentm, 
lib.  iii.  cli.  8.  He  rei^ardi  PbqI  and  the  other  &poetlei  u  baring  >  real  and  secret 
cabala,  although  of  Uirine  origio,  and  taoght  to  Moms  in  Horeb.  Xhii  cabala  bad 
been  perreited  bj  Jeniih  writen,  but  itiU  the  metbod  itself  iru  Mcced  and  genmna 
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thought,  no  hidden  law  of  hermeneuttcs,  which  is  now  ]oBt,  no 
vague  system  of  accommod&tion  by  which  any  meaning,  or  any 
amount  of  meaning,  could  be  given  to  any  passage.  In  oppo- 
sition to  all  this,  we  may  regard  them  as  giving,  with  all  sim- 
plicity and  honesty,  the  sanction  of  their  inspiration  to  the  then 
known  and  settled  mode  of  interpreting  the  Old  Testament, 
which  was  peculiar  to  the  common  pious  mind  of  their  age. 
It  was  no  new  and  fanciful  method  of  interpretation  which  led 
Christ  to  regard  a  promise  like  the  one  referred  to,  Deut.  xxz. 
21 — a  promise  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  to  patri- 
archs who  had  long  since  departed  from  the  present  life — as 
having  QO  meaning,  or  as  deficient  in  a  very  important  aspect 
of  its  meaning,  if  it  does  not  imply  an  existence  commensurate 
with  its  whole  duration.  It  was  no  absurd  doctrine  of  "  cor- 
respondences," converting  the  Word  of  God  into  a  cabalistioal 
cypher,  which  led  the  apostle  to  give  that  higher  signifioanoe 
to  the  ancient  Canaan,  to  Zion,  to  "  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of 
us  all,"  to  the  "  promised  rest,"  to  the  "  chosen  people."  It 
was  no  mere  fancy  which  connected  his  views  of  the  epiritual 
relatione  of  Christians  with  those  Old  Testament  ideas  of  tn- 
heritance,  of  allotment,  of  first  fruits,  and  of  redeemed  possession, 
by  which  he  is  so  fond  of  characterising  them ; — as  when  he 
speaks  of  the  "  spirit  of  promise,  which  is  the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession 
to  the  praise  of  his  glory." — (Bpb.  i.  14.)  It  was,  in  short,  no 
spirit  of  frigid  accommodation  which  led  them  to  find  Christ 
where  the  Grotian  or  Sadducean  interpreter  never  sees  him, — 
as  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  the  emblem  of  faithfulness  and 
permanence,  and  yet  ever  following  his  people  in  the  flowing 
waters  of  a  spiritual  salvation. — (1  Cor.  x.  4.)  Even  in  the  an- 
cient law,  Christ  was  present.  He  was  not  far,  the  apostle 
affirms,  from  the  pious  Jew;  and  there  needed  not  that  any 
one  should  ascend  into  heavep  to  bring  Christ  down,  or  descend 
into  the  abyss,  to  bring  him  up  from  thence. — (Bom.  x.  6,  7.) 
To  the  one  that  looked  for  him,  he  was  very  nigh,  even  in  his 
heart  (Deut.  x.  11, 14),  even  as  that  very  word  which,  although 
afterwards  more  specifically  presented,  was  still  the  same  un- 
changed word,  the  same  "  righteousness  of  faith''^  by  which  the 
"■redeemed"^  have  been  justified  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  and 
which  Noah  and  Abraham  preached,  as  well  as  Paul. 

The  Jew,  it  is  often  said,  was  taught,  by  the  very  spirit  of 
his  religion,  to  confifie  his  benevolent  affections  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  his  own  tribes  or  clans;  whereas,  the  gospel 
expands  into  a  wider  field,  and  lays  before  the  soul  the  whole 

Paul  had  learned  it  in  the  taiiool  of  Oamalial.  Henoe  the  vtriter  doea  Dot  heutate  to 
itjtle  the  Pauline  interpretatione  taialulita  A  njid'co,  altboagli  oieaiilng  no  irre. 
Terence  or  distnut  by  the  termi. 
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world,  or  brotherhood  of  humanity.  Now,  there  is  do  doabt 
that  the  New  Teatament  dispensation  may  be  raid  to  be  for 
the  whole  world,  in  a  sense  which  is  not  applicable  to  the 
apparently  local,  and  temporary,  and  preparatory  Jewish  dis- 
pensation, even  when  the  latter  is  regarded  in  its  moral  and 
inward  aapeot.  There  ia  no  donbt  that,  in  the  development  of 
Ood>  mysterious  proridenca  to  our  race,  the  Jew  was  led,  by 
the  very  genius  of  hia  religion,  to  eherish  a  stronger  family 
and  national  feeling  than  was  peculiar  to  Ohristianity.  Any 
one,  however,  who  attentively  considers  the  spirit  of  B<Hne 
parts  of  the  more  devotional  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
will  be  astonished  to  find  how  much  more  liberal  and  expan- 
sive in  hia  affections  was  the  Jew  of  David's  time,  than  hia 
descendants  afterwards  became  in  the  later  periods  of  their 
national  history.  The  author  of  the  Natural  History  <rf  7a- 
tuticism,*  makes  a  very  strong  argument,  under  this  head,  to 
show  how  far  the  reli^on  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  Jew 
of  the  Old  Testament,  were  from  any  appearance  of  fanaticism. 
For  this  purpose  he  introduces  some  very  apposite  quotations 
from  those  psalms  that  seem  to  have  belonged  to  t£e  Jewish 
temple-worship.  *'  Little  as  we  may  have  heeded  the  fact," 
says  this  exceedingly  valuable  author,  "  yet  certain  it  ia,  that 
ezpressiona  of  the  most  expansive  pbilaathropy  echoed  in  the 
anthems  of  the  Jewish  temple.  The  passages  challenge  atten- 
tion^^— "  God  be  mereiful  unto  ne,  and  bless  ua,  and  cause  his 
face  to  shine  upon  us  ;  that  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  the 
earth,  thy  saving  health  among  aU  natione.  Let  the  people 
(the  nations)  praise  thee,  0  Gkid;  let  all  the  people  praise 
thee.  0  let  the  nationt  be  glad  and  ting  for  joy;  far  thou  shalt 
judge  the  people  righteously,  and  govern  the  nations  upon 
earth.  Let  tks  people  praise  thee,  O  God;  let  all  the  people 
praise  thee.  Then  God  shall  bless  us,  and  all  the  ends  of  the 
earth  shall  fear  him.^'f-  Again,  proceeds  this  author,  "  Certaiiv- 
ly  it  is  not  fanaticism  that  says — '  All  nations  whom  thou  hast 
made  shall  fome  and  worship  before  thee,  O  Lord,  and  shall 
glorify  thy  name.' — (Pa.  Ixxxvi.  9.)  It  is  not  fanaticism  that,  in 
a  moment  of  national  exultation,  challenges  all  men  to  par- 
take with  itself  its  choieest  honours.  Yet,  such  was  the  style 
of  the  songs  that  resounded,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  from  the 
consecrated  places  of  Zion.     '  0  sing  onto  the  Lord  a  new 

*  The  two  concluding  chftptera  of  thii  nobla  work  bure  the  commoB  title — "  Tha 
Sallgiea  of  the  Bible  not  fuutieal."  The  fint  i>  devoted  to  tbe  Old  Tatameut,  tU 
tecond  to  the  New.  The  two  chapters  conatitute  an  irgument  for  the  DiTine  origin 
<if  the  Scriplnrea,  ooiutructed  on  &  Terr  new  ukI  peculiu  line.  lUeD  uid  pablisfacd 
Ituether,  they  wouM  make  a  manoal  of  great  Talua  on  the  Siidence  of  InapintioB. 

f  It  might  be  contended  by  same,  that  the  word  here  rendered  "  earth,'  ibonld  be 
translated  "  land" — meanins  the  land  of  jndea.  But  saoh  a  Tiew  of  th«  term  here, 
(aleheagh  it  ofteo  hai  that  meaniiig),  ig  oppmed  to  Iha  whola  spirit  of  tba  oonteKt. 
*  — ijer  of  mora  eipuialTeness  wid  phltuithropy  mm  Btm  Btl«r«d  at  on*  af  our 
prajer  meetings. 
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Bong;  Btng  unto  the  Lord,  all  the  «arth.     Declare  hU  glor; 
atuong  the  hefttheo,  his  wondera  amongf  all  people,    Gire  udIo 


the  Lord,  all  ye  kindred  of  the  people,  give  unto  the  Lord 
glory  and  Btreogth.  Give  unto  the  Lord  the  glory  due  unto 
his  name.     Bring  an  offering  and  eoiM  iiUo  hit  cowrU.     0  wor- 


ship the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holinesi;  fear  before  him  aO 
the  earth.' — (Ps.  xcvt.)  ^0 praise  tie  Lord,  all!f€%atiofu;prai»« 
him,  aliye  people.^" — {Natwral  ffittory  of  Paaaiieigm,  en.  iz. 
p.  302.) 

We  may  make  an  ^peal  under  thie  head,  not  merely  to 
the  warm  and  glowing  spirit  of  devotion  aa  exhibited  in  the 

Eulma  and  the  propheta,— there  ia  a  feeling  there,  it  might 
e  said,  which  often  overleapa  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  bonds 
that  would  contract  the  affeotionB  and  confine  them  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  clanship.  Our  appeal,  then,  is  not  to  the 
warmer  and  more  expansive  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Writings,  but  to 
the  very  Pentateuch  itself.  What  more  effectual  method  could 
have  been  taken  to  repress  and  break  down  every  fanatical 
feeling  of  nati(Hial  pride,  than  in  the  humbling  declaration  the 
Jew  was  required  to  make  in  one  of  the  moat  solemn  acts  of 
his  religious  worship!— "And  thou  shalt  go  unto  the  priest 
that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  thou  shalt  aay  unto  him;  I 
declare  this  day,  before  tbe  Lord  thy  God,  that  I  have  come 
unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  swear  to  give  unto  our  fathers. 
And  the  priest  shall  take  the  basket  from  thy  hand,  and  he 
shall  present  it  before  tbe  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Then 
shalt  thou  aaswer  and  say  before  the  Lord :  A  poor  perishing 
Syrian  was  my  father,  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt;  and 
he  sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation 
great,  strong,  and  numerous.  And  then  the  Egj'ptiana,  too, 
oppressed  him  and  aiflicted  him,  and  put  upon  him  a  cruel 
service.  And  he  cried  unto  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  and 
he  heard  our  voice,  and  he  beheld  our  trouble,  and  our  hard 
labour,  and  our  oppression.  And  the  Lord  brought  us  out 
from  Egypt,  with  a  strong  hand,  and  with  a  stitched  ont 
arm,  and  with  great  terror,  and  with  signs  and  vronden."— 
(Dent  xxvi.  4-10.) 

It  was  in  view  of  this  humbling  origin  and  this  sore  op- 
pression of  his  fathers  in  a  foreign  land,  that  the  Jew  was 
eommanded  to  "  love  and  pity"  and  relieve  the  stranger.  The 
very  facts  in  his  history  which  might  have  been  turned  to  the 
cherishing  of  rancour  and  malevolence,  or  to  a  misaothropio 
feeling  of  revenge,  anch  as  in  later  periods  brought  upon  them 
the  stigma  of  being  hostea  humani  ^nerit,  enemies  of  the  hn- 
miut  rae«— -these  faots,  we  say,  were  made  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  Mosaic  law  enjoined  the  warmest  and  purest  bene- 
Tolenoe  towards  the  wretched  and  defenceless  of  every  nation. 
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"Before  the  hoary  head  oholt  thou  rise  up;  thou  ehalt  honour 
the  faae  of  the  aged  man ;  and  thou  ahalt  fear  thy  God — I  am 
the  Lord.  And  should  there  be  the  stranger  eojouming  with 
you  in  thy  land,  thou  ahalt  not  oppress  him.  But  the  stran- 
ger that  dwelleth  with  thee  shall  be  unto  thee  even  as  one 
bom  among  you,  and  thou  ihaU  love  Aim  as  thine  own  tel/".  For 
ye  yourselves  were  strangers  ia  the  land  of  Egypt — I  am  tht 
Lordr—(hes.  six.  33.)      • 

So  also  Deut.  x.  17,  "For  the  Lord  your  God  is  the  God  of 
gods  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  He  is  the  great,  and  strong,  and 
fearful  God  who  wilt  not  regard  persons,  nor  receive  bribes." 
That  is,  he  is  no  mere  looal  or  national  divinity,  or  Zcu; 
^arfii'iof,  and  although  for  special  purposes  connected  with 
the  best  interests  ultimately  of  the  human  race,  he  exercises 
a  special  oare  over  the  nation  of  Israel,  yet  in  the  great  mat- 
ters of  eternal  justice,  he  regardeth  not  persona;  he  knoweth 
no  national  differences — he  is  turned  aside  from  his  immnt- 
able  equity  by  no  offerings  or  ritual,  even  of  his  own  most 
cherished  appointment.  He  it  is,  proceeds  the  solemn  decla- 
ration of  the  law — "  He  it  is  that  executeth  the  judgment  of 
the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  who  toveth  the  stranger,  to 
give  unto  him  food  and  raiment.  Wherefore  thou  also  must 
love  the  stranger;  for  ye  younelveB  were  strangers  in  the  land 
of  Egypt  r 

Two  motives  are  here  appealed  to  as  the  ground  and  sono- 
tion  of  the  law, — motives  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the 
outward,  the  formal,  and  the  carnal, — one  coming  up  from  the 
deepest  fountain  of  tenderness,  from  the  most  inward  emotions 
of  the  human  spirit, — the  other  coming  down  from  the  higher 
and  most  spiritual  conceptions  of  the  Divine  character.  "For 
ye  also  were  strangers,'' — as  though  it  had  been  one  of  the 
Divine  designs,  that,  in  this  school  of  experience,  they  should 
learn  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  sympathizing  tenderness  for  all  the 
oppressed.  Again,  "  For  the  Lord  your  Qt)d,  He  executeth 
the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow — He  loveth  the 
strangen '" — as  though  the  mere  fact  of  defencdessness  gave 
some  kind  of  claim  upon  his  protection,  and  upon  his  righte- 
ous intervention  in  case  of  any  wrong  arising  out  of  their  help- 
less state. 

It  was  but  the  echo  of  this  ancient  voice,  as  it  came  down 
the  long  valley  of  tradition,  which  so  impressed  upon  the  pri- 
mitive Greek  theology  those  similar  doctrines  that  stand  out 
in  such  bright  relief  amid  the  darkness  of  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodean  polytheism.  These  striking  Old  Testament  attri- 
butes of  the  Deity,  (if  we  may  so  style  them  in  conseiiuenoe  of 
their  being  almost  entirely  peculiar  to  the  olden  Scripture), 
appear  in  the  strong  notions  so  early  and  universally  enter- 
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ttuned  of  the  mend  duty  of  hospitality,  and  eepecially  of  kind- 
ness to  suppliants,  however  guilty  in  some  respects  they 
might  be  who  had  fled  to  us  for  protection.  Hence,  the  far- 
ther we  go  back  among  all  nations,  the  more  distinct  and  em- 
phatic do  we  find  the  moral  injunctions  under  this  head,  and 
the  ascriptions  of  corresponding;  qualities  to  their  chief  deity 
of  deities.  Henoe,  too,  the  duty  of  hospitality  or  of  kindness 
to  strangers,  as  strangers,  came  to  be  ranked,  not  merely 
among  civil  and  social,  but  rather  among  religious  obligations. 
It  was  classed  among  the  duties  styled  Jaos,  or  rdi  rfit  rii  ^tit, 
in  distinction  from  the  merely  iixaia,  or  rd  rfle  iySfumvt.  The 
discharge  of  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  piety  rather  than  of 
jvtHee;  the  violation  was  looked  upon  as  an  impiety  peculiarly 
calculated  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Hence  the 
epithet  ZiDe  sImoj,  bo  strikingly  suggestive  of  this  same  spiri- 
tnal  appellation,  "  The  stranget's  GotV  Hence  the  touching 
lines  of  Homer,  so  much  in  the  spirit,  and  almost  is  the  lan- 
guage, of  the  Mosaic  precept — 

T*>  »>  xfi  -f'"" 

Oijw.  Ti  206. 
Or  the  fltill  more  tender  expressions — (Odyas.  xiv.  56,) 

Vui  it  /HI  Si^i  In',  (Cfb  wiit.'ot  rJAr  fxtu 

"  I  mnat  not  turn  away  the  Btranger,  nor  inqnira 
If  crime  has  brougtit  thee  here;  a  wone  than  thou 
Should  still  receive  my  aid." 
And  then  follow  the  lines  which  are  repeated  in  both  these 
examples,  and  whose  proverbial  form  and  style  intimate,  that 
from  "  the  olden  time  "  they  had  been  regarded  as  oontiuning 
the  religious  ground  of  the  duty — 

Ilfi,  ySf  a4,  tUa  awmtrt, 
UCni  «  m,x"  "  — 

"  Jove's  special  care 
Are  atraEgera  poor  and  friendlcM." 
It  is  the  very  style  and  voice  of  the  Scriptures.     "  Love  ye, 
therefore,  the  stranger;  for  the  Lord  loveth  th«  ttranger.*" 

There  is  another  illustration  of  the  ancient  ideas  on  this 
subject,  so  striking  that  we  cannot  omit  referring  to  it.  So 
peculiarly  a  favourite  of  Heaven  was  this  virtue  of  kindness  to 
the  stranger  supposed  to  be,  that  the  celestial  powers  were 
said  to  disguise  uiemselves  in  order  to  make  trial  of  human 
hospitality.  As  in  the  Odyssey  zvii.  484,  where  a  gross  act 
of  violence  is  thus  rebuked — 

narnrw  nkUimi,  Itrirr/ti^n  iriXiwf 
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*  Not  to  thine  hononr  did'st  thon  deal  tite  Uoir, 
O  impioiiB  wretch,  upon  the  dtranger's  head. 
If  there's  a  God  m  heaven.  He  saw  the  wrong, 
Or,  as  old  iBgends  teil,  the  Heavenly  Powers 
In  stninger'g  semblance,  taking  vanoiu  fonna. 
Do  Mmetimea  viut  the  abodes  of  men, 
Diaguised  Bpectatora  of  the  wronga  thej  da, 
And  all  their  kindlj  deeds."  * 
Here,  too,  the  Bible  and  tradition  seem  to  agree.   The  argo- 
ment  is  scriptural     The  motive  presented  is  strikingly  simUar 
to  that  given  in  Heb.  liii.  2,  "  Forget  not  to  entertain  tlia 
stranger:  for  in  so  doing  some  have  enterttuaed  angels  tm- 


In  enumeration  of  great  crimes  and  impieties,  as  they  are 
often  presented  by  the  Greek  poets,  the  three  on  the  list  of 
hiithest  enormity  are  generally,  the  violation  of  the  oath,  the 
violation  of  the  filial  duty,  and  thirdly,  the  denial  of  hospita- 
lity and  refuge  to  the  stranger  and  the  suppliant.  It  was  as 
though  these  crimes,  more  than  all  others,  called  aloud  apon 
the  universal  Parent  and  Guardian, — more  strongly  than  all 
others  touched  the  vibrating  chord  that  connects  our  social 
human  relations  with  the  Invisible  Justice  in  the  heavens. 
Hence  those  against  whom  they  were  committed  were  called 
/Lanfiara,  cauteg  of  the  Divine  dapleamre — appellants  agunst 
their  wrong  doers  to  the  ever  wakeful  Divine  vengeance. 

The  parable  of  the  man  who  Fell  among  thieves,  or  of  the 
good  Samaritan,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  intended 
as  a  rebuke  to  the  narrow,  clannish  spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  to 
teach  a  cosmopolitan  or  universal  philanthropy.  It  ia,  there- 
fore, a  favourite  passage  with  a  certain  class  of  reformers,  who 
are  generally  distinguished  for  their  dislike  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment  and  the  Mosaic  law.  The  mention,  too,  of  the  priest 
and  Levite  gratifies  another  feeling,  by  giving  them  an  occasicm 
of  railing  against  the  present  church  and  ministry.  The  Jewish 
legislation,  among  its  other  faults,  was  deficient,  they  say,  in 
not  defining  the  word  neighbour,  or  in  giving  it  too  narrow  and 
local  an  acceptation.  Christ,  they  affirm,  meant  to  take  from  it 
this  clannish  meaning,  and  to  give  it  a  signifioanoe  ooextensive 
with  humanity.  Such  a  view,  however,  is  itself  definite,  and 
would  seem  to  have  oome  from  allowing  their  own  one-sided- 
nesB  to  blind  them  to  some  of  the  most  important  inferences 
from  this  striking  parable.  The  clannish  spirit  may  be  re- 
buked in  it.  This,  doubtless,  was  one  object,  although  it  is 
*  In  onr  iDmeirluit  loose  Terslon  of  the  passage,  ws  haro  rendered  the  Gre«k  word 
liiVi/iii,  rather  freel; :  and  jet,  we  think,  eo  is  to  present  the  intended  aigniflcaace. 
It  lllersllj  meani  "  rtmremxfoT  /aw,"  or  "  a  Isw-ieTering  conduct."  The  good  Uae, 
howsTsr,  thus  referred  to  is  this  law  of  hospitable  deeds— this  Buirersal  custom,  or 
sentiment,  which  it  was  deemed  an  itapUta  to  riolate.  It  becams  <n  this  wa;  a  part 
of  the  ancient  "law  ofnaliont,"  as  though  it  had  Ijeen  designed,  in  the  moral  prori- 
denca  of  God,  u  some  compensation  for  manj  of  the  opposite  evils  which  prenikd 
in  those  coda  and  wulike  ;et  sinceia  and  religious  agea. 
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fair]]r  to  be  inferred  tbat  the  nan  who  fell  among  thieves  was 
himself  a  Jew  aa  well  as  the  priest  and  Levite  who  passed  by. 
'  But  may  it  not  have  been  designed  also  as  a  rebuke  to  that 
spirit  of  abstract  and  ide^  benevolence  which  would  equally 
destroy  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  neigithour,  by  expanding 
it  to  an  inflated  bubble,  to  a  heartless  and  vague  oonoeption 
of  *'  humanity,^  or  "  being  in  general!"  The  one  perversion  is 
as  bad  BB  the  other,  and,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  parable 
seema  to  be  in  like  opposition  to  both.  Our  true  neigkhovr  is 
not  merely  the  man  allied  to  us  by  blood,  or  by  family  neigh- 
bourhood, OT  national  ties,  although  these  have  also  their  own 
appropriate  eaoredoess ;  neither  is  he,  on  the  other  hand, 
merely  one  who  possesses  that  thing  so  ill  defined,  and  sa 
little  capable  of  esciting  any  warm  and  kindly  feeling — our 
common  nature,  or  a  sfaUre  in  our  commim  being.  This,  even  if 
it  bad  the  requisite  power  to  move,  would  still  be  liable  to  th« 
«une  objection  aa  the  first.  It  would  still  be  olanniab,  although 
on  a  larger,  and  therefore  weaker  scale.  It  would  still  be 
allied  to  selfishness.  It  would  still  present,  if  not  a  false  motive, 
at  least  one  lower  than  the  true.  The  strong  claim  upon  us 
is  not  that  the  man  possesses  our  common  being,  or  our  com- 
flton  nature,  or  our  common  humanity,  any  more  than  that  he 
possesses  our  common  kindred  blood.  It  is  no  one  of  these  so 
much  as  the  simple  yet  touching  fact,  that  he  is  a  being  capa- 
ble of  being  distressed,  and  actually  in  distress,  and  that  it  is 
in  our  power  to  help  him.  The  motive  presented  in  GodV 
Word  IS  of  no  generic,  or  abstract,  any  more  than  it  is  of  any 
clannish  kind.  It  is  no  more  grounded  on  the  idea  of  race,  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  or  of  nature,  or  of  humanity, 
than  on  that  of  family.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of  the 
authority,  and  loving-kindness,  and  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  who  oommands  ns  to  relieve  the  miserable  and  the 
needy,  because  we  ourselves  are  needy,  very  needy ;  and  we 
must,  therefore,  be  kind  to  our  neighbour,  and  love  our  neigh- 
bour, as  we  would  expect  our  common  God  to  love  ajnd  pity  us. 
This  is  the  simple  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  the 
transcendental  philanthropist  would  afiect  to  hold  so  lightly  in 
bis  search  for  some  more  abstract  and  philosophical  motive. 
"  What  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,  that  do  ye  to 
them  ;  for  Ikis  U  the  law  and  the  propkOs."  "  Love  ye,  there- 
fore, the  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers  once,  and  the  Lord 
yonr  God  loveth  the  stranger." 

The  question  then  etill  recurs — Who  is  our  true  neighbour! 
He  is  just  the  one,  we  answer,  whom  the  word  in  its  most 
literal  etymological  acceptation  would  denote.  He  is  the  one 
ttearett  to  V3 — our  vicinvs — i  ■x'krithi  ii/i.Zr — the  most  contiguous 
object  in  distress,  whoever  he  may  be, — of  whatever  kindred 
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country,  world, — of  whatever  charftoter,  alaas,  or  order  of 
being,  Se  ii  our  neigfAour.  With  him  should  we  immedi- 
ately begia  the  work  of  an  ever-widening  benevolenoe  ;  not 
starting  with  abatraotione  and  univenialities,  and  ever  abiding 
there,  but  in  the  order  which  C^od  and  nature  both  seem  to 
point  out,  with  the  immediate  circle  around  UB,  with  the  men 
who  have  fallen  among  thieves  in  our  own  inunediate  neigh- 
bouriiood,  and  bo  from  thence  expanding  until  the  conoentrio 
circlea  of  our  practical  philanthropy  embrace  the  world. 

If,  however,  we  had  actually  to  decide  between  them,  we 
should  not  heoitate  to  say,  that  the  clanniah,  the  family,  or  tfae 
national  feeling,  or  itutinct  (as  some  might  choose  to  stigma- 
tize it),  is  really  higher  in  the  scale  of  virtue  than  this  abstract 
philanthropy  which  so  affects  to  despise  it  as  low  and  narrow. 
The  first  has  certainly  something  hrgher  than  selfishnesB, 
though  doubtless  borrowing  from  this  source  much  of  its 
strength.  It  may  be  said  to  be  narrow,  and  yet  it  brings  out 
a  power  of  rich  and  intense  emotion,  which  compensates  in 
one  direction  for  its  limited  extent  in  the  other.  A  man  is  all 
the  better  man  for  having  a  home,  and  for  loving  strongly  his 
home,  his  children,  his  neighbours,  his  immediate  friends  and 
acquaintances.  The  other  feeling,  in  proportion  to  its  false 
expansion,  is  dry,  flatulent,  "  puffing  up,^  and  in  this  way 
heart-hardening.  It  cheats  the  soul  with  the  gaseous  luxury 
of  sentiment,  and  by  thus  satisfying  it,  keeps  it  away  from  all 
warm,  and  practical,  and  self-denying  benevolence.  Its  lovd 
is  a  gnostic  theory — its  philanthropy  is  an  eriatie  philosophy, 
a  war  of  casuistry,  a  strife  of  logomachies.  (See  1  Tim.  vi.  4, 
&.)  Its  ambitious  passion  for  doing  something  afar  off,  or  on 
a  large  scale,  blinds  it  to  the  more  obvious  duties  of  a  less 
self-inflating  and  self-exalting  nature ;  and  hence  is  solved  the 
apparent  mystery  of  the  strange  affinity  between  this  boasting 
love,  on  the  one  hand,  and  censorious ness,  un charitableness, 
strife — in  short,  some  of  the  very  worst  aspeets  of  onr  de- 
praved humanity — on  the  other. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  family,  or  kindred,  or 
merely  social  feeling,  as  a  moral  motive,  is  condemned,  Matt.v. 
46,  "  If  ye  love  those  who  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye,"  &c. 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  gospel  denies 
to ^rienifs^t^  anyplace  among  the  virtues.  To  all  this,  how- 
ever, it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  tbat  passage 
there  is  nothing  condemned  air  all,  but  only  an  exhortation  to 
a  higher  principle ;  and  secondly,  that  if  condemned,  it  is 
neither  the  same  feeling  nor  the  same  relation.  Allusion  is 
there  made  to  the  lower  affection  of  loving  others  simply  for 
something  they  have  personally  done  to  us.  This  is  lower 
than  the  love  of  ohUdren,  friends,  and  neighbours,  from  the 
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pure  eocial  affection,  iiremective  of  any  personal  advantage  to 
be  derived  from  them.  It  is,  in  other  words,  simply  gratitude 
— a  feeling  growing  out  of  selfishness,  yet  rising  above  it.  It 
is  the  youngest  of  the  virtues, — the  m-at  out>-growth  of  the 
heavenly  Eros  from  the  dark  womb  of  the  earthly  parent. 
Christ  does  not  condemn  it.  He  only  directs  the  mind  to 
a  higher  principle, — the  doing  good  to  those  who,  instead  of 
doing  good  to  us,  are  hostile  and  seek  our  hurt. 

But  even  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  it 
must  mean  those  with  whom  we  are  in  immediate  conflict,  and 
in  this  way  have  reference  to  immediate  practical  duty.  The 
command,  too,  is  predicated  on  no  abstract  philanthropy,  but 
seems  to  keep  in  view  onr  more  immediate  relations  to  each 
other  and  to  God.  We  are,  in  fact,  addressed  aa  those  who 
have  no  right  to  have  enemies,  because  we  are  all  sharers  of 
the  common  depravity.  We  are  all  by  nature  enemies  to  God, 
and  are,  therefore,  called  upon  to  love  and  become  reconciled 
to  our  human  foes,  if  we  would  become  reconciled  to  the  com- 
mon Ruler  and  Judge  of  all ; — "  that  we  may  thus  become  the 
children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  who  canseth  his  sun  to  rise 
on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust." 

There  is  in  the  Old  Testament  a  spiritual  sense.  We  mean 
by  this,  nothing  cabaliatical,  or  fanciful,  or  mystical,  but  that 
deep  and  holy  wisdom,  which,  although  not  obtruded  upon 
the  profane  or  superficial  reader,  is  yet  presented  without  any 
forced  interpretation  to  the  spiritually-minded  Christian, 
whether  learned  or  unlearned.  The  Sadduoee  may  have  read 
it  with  all  honesty,  and  yet  he  found  no  proof  of  a  soul,  or  of 
a  separate  spiritual  state.  Christ,  however,  discovered  it  at 
once,  in  one  of  the  most  common. and  oft-repeated  texts,  which, 
doubtless,  the  blind  Sadducee  had  read  hundreds  of  times, 
without  seeing  any  thing  remarkable  in  the  language  or  the 
thought.  The  Saviour,  perhaps,  merely  gave  the  interpret-a- 
tion  that  prevailed  among  all  the  pious  Israelites  of  bis  day, 
and  which  was  well  known  to  Simeon,  to  Anna,  to  Eleazar, 
and  to  many  others  who  were  looking  for  the  kingdom  of 
heaven.  To  such  a  spiritually- minded  one,  the  declaration, 
"  I  am  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  ever  pre- 
sented that  blessed  state,  or  place,  into  which  "  the  fathers" 
had  entered,  as  into  their  resting-place  in  the  Divine  pavilion, 
"  the  secret  place"  "  beneath  the  shadow  of  his  wings,"  in 
which  they  abode  in  peace,  where  he  was  yet  "  their  God".^ 
"  the  God,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,"  and  where  they, 
although  long  since  dead  to  earth  and  earthly  things,  did  yet 
most  truly  and  personally  "  live  «m(o  HIM.  The  Sadducee 
aaw  in  this  familiar,  yet,  in  itself,  strange  language  of  the  pro- 
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mise,  only  s  "  fonn  of  words,"  a  mere  tutu  loquendi,  to  use  the 
favourite  henneiieutical  pbraso  with  which  critics  of  the 
Whately  school  explain  all  difficultiea.  It  was  an  ancient  form 
of  words,  a  mere  metaphor,  with  little  or  no  meaning.  Their 
etriking  peculiarity  loug  &mil!ar  usage  had  served  to  veil  from 
his  earthly  mind.  So  also  the  solemn  declaration,  "  Zord, 
Thou  art  our  dwellit^-plaee  in  all  gmerationt^ — to  the  Saddu- 
cee,  aa  to  the  modern  rationalist,  sounded  only  of  temporal  de- 
liverance, and  temporal  salvation.  To  one  who  was  "  a  Jew 
inwardly,'^  it  was  the  clear  revelation  of  the  far  higher  truth 
— that  the  belief  in  the  eternity  of  a  spiritual  God  is  insepar- 
ably connected  with  the  thought  of  the  eternal  safety  and 
blessedness  of  all  those  whose  God  be  styles  himself,  and  re- 
greeting  whom  he  repeats  the  declaration  ages  after  they  hod 
departed  from  the  earth.  Thus  each  derived  his  own  meaning 
from  the  passage,  and  each  may  be  said  to  have  derived  atrue 
meaning  perhaps,  in  some  seuse  of  the  term ;  for  the  Scrip- 
tures may  be  regarded  as  containing  a  higher  and  a  lower  sig- 
nifioance,  or  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  signifiaanoe,  accord- 
ing to  the  capacities  of  each  soul  for  its  reception.  But  the 
satisfied  Sadducee  felt  perfectly  content  with  earth.  He  con- 
fessed not  "that  he  was  a  pilgrim  and  sojourner"  upon  it.  Ho 
was  not  "  seeking  a  better  country,  a  city  which  had  founda- 
tions i"  and,  therefore,  to  him  the  door  of  the  inner  sanctuary 
of  the  Word  was  never  opened.  He  read  the  aooient  book  of 
his  fathers,  and  found  therein  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  nor 
spiritual  life,  nor  world  to  come,  nor,  in  short,  any  thing  to  ex- 
plain the  mysterious  care  and  providence  exercised  towards 
beings  of  so  little  value  when  regarded  as  having  no  connection 
with  the  invisible  and  eternal  state. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  prominence 
it  every  where  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence. 
It  maintains  upon  the  mind  a  continual  sense  of  the  Divine 
presence.  Qod  is  every  where,  and  in  every  event ;  and  al- 
though we  must  suppose  biuL  also  oonoemed  in  overruling  the 
affairs  of  every  other  nation,  yet  in  respect  to  Israel  the  cur- 
tain seems  to  have  been  raised.  In  one  narrow  direction,  the 
supernatural  machinery  is  disclosed ;  and  God  is  presented  as 
takiog  part  in  all  the  eventsof  this  remarkable  history.  It  is 
this  which  gives  to  the  pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  even  in 
the  jumpiest  narrative  parts,  a  holy  and  supematnral  aspect. 
It  is  this  which  impresses  on  the  mind,  even  of  the  spiritual 
reader,  an  awe  which  is  not  so  strikingly  felt  in  the  reading  of 
the  New  Testament ;  and  which  renders  this  cdd  book  so  in- 
tolerable to  the  mere  naturalist,  or  the  trifling  wit,  or  the  pro- 
fane worldling.  God  is  somehow  felt  to  be  very  near  in  these 
Scriptures ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  so  very  proper  in 
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the  earlieat  instniotions  of  children,  if  we  would  wish  to  form 
iQ  them  a  truly  religious  character,  grounded  oot  on  a  child- 
ish rationalising,  but  on  that  '^/ear  of  the  Lord""  which  is  the 
only  true  beginning  of  all  wisdom.  Along  with  this,  too,  there 
ie  a  eimplicity,  an  mdeacribable  truthfulneas,  which  commandt 
assent,  even  in  its  most  marvellous  narrations.  It  never  seema 
to  maoifest  any  distrust  of  its  own  claims  upon  our  belief; 
it  dreads  no  objection — avoids  no  statement  out  of  deference 
to  any  system  of  philosophy.  The  extreme  personality  of  its  re- 
presentationsof  the  Deity  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  meet, 
face  to  face,  that  other  extreme  of  a  pantiieistio  or  natural- 
istic, and  sometimes  mystic  impenonality,  to  which  the  de- 
praved human  soul  is  ever  iooUned,  and  the  more  so,  because 
it  assumes  so  philosophical  an  aspect.  The  very  boldness  of 
its  style,  therefore,  shows  no  fear  of  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
in  portraying  every  part  of  the  Divine  character.  It  shrinks 
not  ^m  the  most  terrific  imagery  in  setting  forth  the  sterner 
attributes  of  the  Deity,  whilst  it  employs  (and  sometimes  al- 
most in  immediate  connection)  the  most  melting  figures  in  the 
description  of"  his  loving-kindness  and  tender  meroy/* 

No  mistake  can  be  greater  than  to  suppose  that  the  Old 
Testament  indulges  in  harsher  views  of  the  character  of  God 
than  the  New.  In  truth,,  the  latter  being  mainly  didactic  or 
preceptive,  falls  even  behind  it  in  the  melting  language  of 
mercy;  and,  if  the  penitent  wishes  for  the  most  moving  terms 
to  soothe  his  fears,  and  inspire  his  hopes,  he  must  resort  to 
the  pages  of  David  and  the  prophets.  To  refer  to  all  the  pas- 
sages we  have  in  view,  would  be  to  quote  whole  chapters.  "  The 
Lord  knoweth  our  frame;  he  remembereth  that  we  are  dust." 
"  A»  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord  pitieth  those 
Uiat  fear  him.^  "  For  a  very  little  while  have  I  forsaken  thee, 
bnt  with  great  compassions  will  I  gather  thee.  In  a  mere 
moment  of  wrath  hid  I  my  face  fW>m  thee,  but  with  the  loving 
kindness  of  an  eternity  will  I  have  mercy  on  thee,  siuth  the 
Lord  thy  B«deemer." — (Isa.  liv.  1,  8.)  Gesenius  here  would 
render  *l^  innndatio,  as  though  allied  to  1??*,  The  transla- 
tion, however,  which  we  have  given  is  that  of  the  Jewish  tra- 
ditional lexicography,  and  is  clearly  demanded  by  the  designed 
tmtithesis  whidi  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  verses, 
and  which  the  conjectural  rendering  of  C^esenius  utterly  de- 
stroys. The  Hebrew  word  occurs  but  once,  and  yet  the  sense 
seems  clear.  The  contrast  is  between  the  comparative  momen- 
tariness  of  the  wrath,*  and  the  eternity  of  God's  loving-kind- 
ness towards  his  chosen.  We  are  aware  how  much,  and  how 
plansihiy,  some  may  object  to  the  full  rendering,  "  eternity,^ 
*  Th«'ti»dltl[>iua  irodeTintc  of  th«  Jcwiib  Icxlcograptien  1(  kl*o  hTonred  b;  the 
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whicli  we  have  given  to  the  Hebrew  °^V,  and  the  correspond- 
ing Ch-eek  words;  but  it  makes  but  little  difference,  in  pas- 
sages of  this  kind,  even  if  we  concede  all  the  limitations  they 
would  put  upon  the  language.  It  is  the  swelling,  the  hyper- 
bole, the  impassible  mounting  up  of  the  thought  wbieh  mani- 
fests itself  under  any  version.  Be  it  rendered  "  ages,"  or 
"  ages  of  ages,"  if  any  will  have  it  so — the  moment  of  wrath, 
the  loving-iindjiett  c/  the  ages — still  is  the  soul,  in  these  and 
similar  expressions,  carried  away  out  of,  aud  beyond,  and 
above  the  present  world,  to  those  conceptions  of  the  bound- 
less, teooian  state,  which  all  language  must  fail  to  represent. 
Again,  How  do  these  old  Scriptures  abound  in  the  most  mov- 
ing declarations,  not  only  of  the  permanence,  but  also  of  the 
intensity  of  the  Divine  Jove ! — "Can  a  mother  forget  her  Buck- 
ling child!  Yea,  she  may  forget;  yet  will  not  I  forget  thee, 
saith  the  Lord."  "  I  have  graven  thee  on  the  palms  of  my 
hands.  Thy  name  is  in  continual  remembrance  before  me. 
"  Fear  not  thou,  worm  Jacob,  I  will  help  thee,  saith  the  Lord. 
Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband,  (tby  covenant  God),  the  Holy  0ns 
of  Israel,  thy  Redeemer,'" 

Sometimes,  too,  we  find  the  awful  equilibrinm  of  the  Divine 
character  maintained,  and  apparently  opposing  attributes 
boldly  set  forth  in  the  same  passage.  As  in  Nahum  i.  1,  &c., 
"The  Lord  is  jealous  and  taketh  vengeance.  The  Lord  is 
slow  to  anger,  yet  will  he  not  acquit  the  wicked.  The  Lord 
hath  his  way  tn  the  whirlwind  and  the  storm ;  the  clouds  are 
the  dust  of  his  feet.  The  mountains  tremble;  the  hills  melt; 
the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence.  Who  can  stand  before 
his  indignation  t  And  who  can  abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his 
anger!  His  fury  is  poured  forth  like  fire,  and  the  rocks  are 
thrown  down  by  it."  How  sudden,  and  yet  how  consistent 
with  the  never-to-be- imitated  style  of  inspiration  is  the  tran- 
sition, "The  Lord  it  good — Me  is  a  stronghold  in  the  day  of 
trouble— He  knotseth  those  that  put  their  trvst  in  Him!" 


Art.  V.~The  Unity  of  the  Church.     New  York:  D.  Apple- 
ton  &  Co.     1844.     Pp.  306. 

This  is  one  of  the  ablest  productions  of  the  Oxford  school. 
The  theory  of  the  church  which  that  school  has  embraced,  is 
here  presented  historically,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  sus- 
tained by  arguments  drawn  from  the  design  of  the  church,  aa 
a  divine  institute;  and  the  common  conclusion  is  arrived  at 
and  urged,  that  the  one  church,  as  described  by  the  author,  ia 
the  only  revealed  way  of  salvatioD. 
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We  do  not  propose  to  make  the  book  before  tis  the  subject 
of  particular  examination;  but  simply  to  exhibit  the  theory  of 
the  church  which  it  advooatee,  in  connection  and  contrast 
with  that  which  necesgarily  arises  out  of  the  evangelical  sy^ 
t«m  of  doctrine.  The  church,  as  an  outward  organization,  is 
the  result  and  expression  of  an  inward  spiritual  life;  and 
consequently  must  take  its  form  from  the  nature  of  the*  life 
whence  it  springs.  This  is  only  saying,  in  other  words,  that 
our  theory  of  the  church  depends  on  our  theory  of  doctrine. 
If  we  hold  a  particular  system  of  doctrine,  we  must  hold  a 
corresponding  theory  of  the  church.  The  two  are  bo  inti- 
mately  connected,  that  they  cannot  be  separated;  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  the  system  of 
doctrine  most  frequently  leads  to  the  adoption  of  a  particular 
view  of  the  churoh,  or  whether  the  view  men  take  of  the 
church  more  generally  determines  their  system  of  doctrines. 
In  the  order  of  nature,  and  perhaps  also  most  frequently  in 
experience,  the  doctrine  precedes  the  theory. 

History  teaches  us  that  Christianity  appears  under  three 
characteristic  forms;  which,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  may  be 
called  the  Evangelical,  the  Ritual,  and  the  Rationalistic.  These 
forms  always  coexist  in  the  church,  and  ore  constantly  striv- 
ing for  the  masteiy.  At  one  period,  the  one,  and  at  another, 
another  gains  the  ascendency,  and  gives  charaoter  to  that 
period.  During  the  apostolic  age,  the  Evangelical  system  pre- 
.  vailed,  though  in  constant  conflict  with  Ritualism  in  the  fonn 
of  Judaism.  During  the  next  age  of  the  church,  we  find  Ra- 
tionalism struggling  for  the  ascendency,  under  the  form  of 
Onostioism  md  the  philosophy  of  the  Platonizing  fathers. 
Ritualism,  however,  soon  gained  the  mastery,  which  it  main- 
tained almost  without  a  struggle  until  the  time  of  the  Refor- 
mation. At  that  period  Evangelical  truth  gained  the  ascen- 
dency, which  it  maintained  for  more  than  a  hundred  years, 
and  was  succeeded  on  the  continent  by  Rationalism,  and  in 
England,  under  Archbishop  Laud,  by  Ritualism.  This  latter 
system,  however,  was  there  pressed  beyond  endurance,  and  the 
measures  adopted  for  promoting  it  led  to  a  violent  reaction. 
The  restoration  of  Charles  II.  commenced  the  reign  of  the 
Rationalistic  form  of  doctrine  in  England,  manifesting  itself  in 
low  Arminian  or  Pelagian  views,  and  in  general  indifference. 
This  continued  to  characterise  the  church  in  Great  Britain, 
notil  the  appearance  of  Wesley  and  Whitefield,  about  a  century 
ago,  since  whioh  time  there  has  been  a  constant  advance  in  the 
prevalence  and  power  of  Evangelical  truth  both  in  England  and 
Scotland.  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  however,  that  new 
movement  has  taken  place,  which  iias  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  Christian  world. 
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After  the  fall  of  ArchbUhop  Laud,  the  baniBhment  of  James 
11^  and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  the  non-jurora,  the  prin- 
ciptes  which  they  represented,  though  they  found  here  and 
there  an  advocate  in  the  Church  of  England,  lay  nearly  doiv 
mant,  until  the  publication  of  the  Oxford  Tracts.  Since  that 
time  their  progress  hafi  been  rapid,  and  connected  nith  the 
confemporaneoue  revival  of  Popery,  constitutes  the  character- 
istie  ecclesiastical  feature  of  the  present  generation.  The 
church  universal  is  so  united,  that  do  great  movement  in  one 
portion  of  it,  can  be  destitute  of  interest  for  all  the  rest.  The 
church  in  America,  eepeoially,  is  eo  cooaected  with  the 
church  in  C^reat  Britain,  there  are  so  many  channels  of  reoi|K 
rocal  influence  between  the  two,  that  nothing  of  importance 
can  happen  there,  which  is  not  felt  here.  The  church  in  the 
one  country  has  generally  risen  and  declined  with  the  church 
in  the  other.  The  spiritual  death  which  gradually  overspre&d 
England  and  Scotland  from  the  revolution  of  1688  to  the  rise 
of  Wesley,  in  no  small  measure  spread  its  infiuence  over 
America;  and  the  great  revival  of  religion  in  England  and 
Scotland  before  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  was  contem- 
poraneous with  the  renval  which  extended  in  this  country  from 
Maine  to  Georgia.  The  recent  progress  of  Bitu^ism  in  En^ 
land  is  accompanied  by  the  spread  of  the  same  principles  in 
Auierioa.  We  are  not,  therefore,  uninterested  spectators  of 
the  struggle  now  in  progress  between  the  two  conflicting  By»- 
tems  of  doctrines  and  theories  of  the  church,  the  Evangelical 
and  the  Ritual.  The  spiritual  welfare  of  our  children  and  of 
the  coimtiy  is  deeply  concerned  in  the  issue. 

The  different  forms  of  religion  to  which  reference  has  bera 
made,  have  each  its  peculiar  basis,  both  objective  and  eubjeo- 
tive.  The  evangelical  form  rests  on  the  Scriptures  as  its  ob- 
jective ground;  and  its  inward  or  subjective  ground  is  an  en- 
li^tened  conviction  of  sin.  The  ritual  system  rests  outwardly 
on  the  authority  of  the  church,  or  tradition ;  inwardly,  on  a 
vague  religious  sentiment.  The  rationalistic  rests  on  tJie  hn- 
man.  understanding,  and  internally  on  indifference.  These  are 
general  remarks,  and  true  only  in  the  general.  Perhaps  few 
persons  are  under  the  influence  of  any  one  of  these  forms,  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  others;  in  very  few,  ia  the  ground  of  be- 
lief exclusively  the  Bible,  tradition,  or  reason.  Yet  as  general 
remarks  they  appear  to  us  correct,  and  may  serve  to  chanuv 
terise  the  comprehensive  forms  which  tJie  Christian  religion 
has  been  found  to  assume. 

The  evangelical  system  of  doctrine  starts  vrith  the  assump- 
tion that  all  men  are  under  the  condemnation  and  power  of 
sin.  This  is  assumed  by  the  sacred  witers  as  a  fact  of  oonsci- 
),  and  is  made  the  ground  of  the  whole  doctrine  of  ro- 
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demptnon.  From  the  guilt  of  bio  there  is  no  method  of  deli- 
verance but  through  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  and  no  way 
in  which  freedom  from  its  power  oao  be  obtained  but  through 
the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit.  No  man  who  ia  not  united  to 
Christ  by  a  living  faith,  is  a  partaker  either  of  his  righteousness 
or  Spirit;  and  every  man  who  does  truly  believe,  is  a  paxtaker 
of  both,,  so  as  to  be  both  justified  and  sanotilied.  This  union 
with  Christ  by  the  ind welling  of  his  Spirit,  is  always  manifested 
by  the  fruits  of  righteouBDess;  by  love,joy,  peace,  longauffering, 
gentleness,  goodness,  faith,  meekness,  temperance.  Where  these 
fruits  of  the  Spirit  are,  there,  and  not  elsewhere,  is  the  Spirit; 
and  where  the  Spirit  is,  there  is  union  with  Christ;  and  where 
unibB  with  Christ  is,  there  is  membership  in  his  body,  which 
is  the  church-  True  believers,  therefore,  according  to  the 
Scriptures,  are  the  xXnni/,  the  ix.7.txnl,  the  ixxXima.  This  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  the  evaogelioal  theory  Tespeoting 
the  church.  It  is  the  only  view  at  all  consistent  with  the 
evangelical  system  of  doetrioe;  and  as  a  historical  fact,  it  i» 
the  view  to  which  those  doctrines  have  uniformly  led.  If  a 
man  holds  that  the  church  is  the  body  of  Christ;  that  the  body 
of  Christ  consbts  of  those  in  whom  be  dwells  by  his  Spirit; 
that  it  i«  by  faith  we  receive  the  promise  of  the  Spirit;  ami 
that  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  is  always  manifested  by  his 
fruits, — then  he  must  bold  that  no  man  who  does  not  possess 
that  faith  which  works  by  love,  ia  united  to  Christ,  or  a  mem- 
ber of  his  charoh;  and  that  all,  no  matter  how  else  they  may 
differ,  or  w^re  they  may  dwell,  who  have  that  faith,  are 
members  of  that  body,  which  is  his  church.  Such  is  the  un- 
avoidable conclusion  to  which  the  evangelical  system  leads  aa 
to  the  nature  of  the  church.  The  body  to  whom  the  attri- 
butes, the  promises,  the  prerogatives  of  the  church  belong, 
consists  of  all  true  believers.  This  also  is  the  turning  point 
between  the  evangelical  and  ritual  theories,  on  which  all  other 
qnestions  concerning  the  church  depend.  To  the  question, 
What  ia  the  church!  or.  Who  oonatitute  the  church!  the 
Evangelical  answer,  and  must  answer,  True  believers.  The 
answer  of  the  RituaJists  is,  The  organized  professors  of  the 
true  religion  subject  to  lawful  pastors.  And  accordiag  aa  the 
one  or  the  other  of  these  answers  is  adopted,  the  one  or  the 
otdier  theory,  with  it»  consequencea,  of  necessity  follows. 

The  church,  in  that  sense  in  which,  it  is  the  heir  of  the 
promises  and  prerogatives  granted  in  the  Word  of  God,  con- 
sists of  true  believers,  is  in  one  aspect  a  visible,  in  another  an 
invisible  body.  First,  believers  as  men  are  visible  beings,  and 
by  thedr  confession  and  fruita  are  visible  aa  believers.  "  By 
their  fruita  ye  shall  know  them."  In  theic  character  also  of 
believers,  tliey  associate  for  the  purposes  of  worship  and  dis- 
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cipline,  and  have  their  proper  officers  for  iiutructlon  aod  go- 
vernment, and  thuB  appear  before  the  world  as  a  visible  body. 
And  seoondly,  as  God  has  not  given  to  men  the  power  to  search 
the  heart,  the  terms  of  admission  into  this  body,  or  in  other 
words,  the  terms  of  Christian  communion,  are  not  any  infallible 
evidence  of  regeneration  and  true  fuith,  but  a  credible  profes- 
sion. And  OS  many  make  that  profession  who  are  either  sel^ 
deceived  or  deceivers,  it  neceasariiy  follows  that  many  are  of 
the  church,  who  are  not  in  the  church.  Hence  arises  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  real  and  the  nominal,  or,  as  it  is  com- 
monly expressed,  the  invisible  and  the  visible  church — a  dis- 
tinction which  is  unavoidable,  and  which  is  made  in  all 
analogous  oases,  and  which  is  substantially  and  of  necessity 
admitted  in  this  case,  even  by  those  whose  whole  theory  rests 
on  the  denial  of  it.  The  Bible  promises  great  blessings  to 
Christians.  But  there  are  real  Christians  and  nominal  Chris- 
tians ;  and  no  one  hesitates  to  make  the  distinction,  and  to 
confine  the  application  of  these  promises  to  those  who  are 
Christians  at  heart,  and  not  merely  in  name.  The  Scriptures 
promise  eternal  life  to  believers.  But  there  is  a  dead  as  well 
as  a  living  faith ;  there  are  true  believers,  and  those  who  pro- 
fess faith  without  possessing  it.  No  one  here  again  refuses  to 
acknowledge  the  propriety  of  the  distinction,  or  hesitates  to 
say  that  the  promise  of  eternal  life  belongs  only  to  those  who 
truly  believe.  In  like  manner,  there  is  a  real  and  a  nominal,  a 
visible  and  an  invisible  church, — a  body  consisting  of  those  who 
are  truly  united  to  Christ,  and  a  body  consisting  of  all  who 

[trofess  such  union.  Why  should  not  this  distinction  be  al- 
owed  \  How  can  what  is  said  in  Scripture  of  the  ohuroh  be 
applied  to  the  body  of  professors,  any  more  than  what  is  said 
of  believers  can  be  applied  to  the  body  of  professed  believers? 
There  is  the  same  necessity  for  the  distinction  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other.  And  accordingly,  it  is  in  faot  made  by  those 
who  in  terms  deny  it.  Thus,  Mr  Palmer,  an  Oxford  writer, 
says,  the  church,  as  composed  of  its  vital  and  essential  mem- 
bers, means  "  the  elect  and  sanctified  children  of  God ; ""  and 
.  adds,  "  it  is  generally  allowed  that  the  wicked  belong  only  ex- 
ternally to  the  church." — (Vol.  i.  pp.  28,  58.)  Even  Bomanists 
are  forced  to  make  the  same  admission,  when  they  distinguish 
between  the  living  and  dead  members  of  the  church.  As 
neither  they  nor  Mr  Palmer  will  contend  that  the  promises 
pertain  to  the  "  dead  "  members,  or  those  who  are  only  exter- 
nally united  to  the  church,  but  must  admit  them  to  belong  to 
the  "  essential ''  or  "  living  "  members,  they  oonoede  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  the  evangelical  theory  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  church,  viz.:  that  it  consists  of  true  believers,  and  is 
visible  as  they  are  visible  as  believers  by  their  profeasion  and 
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fruits;  and  that  those  associated  with  them  in  external  union, 
are  the  church  only  outwardly,  and  not  as  constituent  mem- 
bers of  the  body  of  Christ  and  temple  of  God.  In  this  con- 
ces^on  is  involved  an  admission  of  the  distinction,  for  which 
the  evangelicals  contend,  between  the  church  invisible  and 
visible,  between  nominal  and  real  Christians,  between  true  and 
professing  believers. 

Such  being  the  view  of  the  nature  of  the  church  and  of  its 
visibility,  to  which  the  evangelical  system  of  doctrine  necessa- 
rily leads,  it  is  easy  to  see  wherein  the  church  is  one.  If  the 
church  consists  of  those  who  are  united  to  Christ  and  are  the 
members  of  his  body,  it  is  evident  that  the  bond  which  unites 
them  to  Him,  unites  them  to  each  other.  They  are  one  body 
in  Christ  Jesus,  and  every  one  members  of  one  another.  The 
vital  bond  between  Christ  and  His  body  is  the  Holy  Spirit ; 
which  He  gives  to  dwell  in  all  who  are  united  to  Him  by  faith. 
The  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  is  therefore  the  essential  or  vital 
bond  of  unity  in  the  church.  By  one  Spirit  we  are  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body,  for  we  are  partakers  of  that  one  Spirit. 
The  human  body  is  one,  because  animated  by  one  soul ;  and 
the  church  is  one,  because  actuated  by  one  Spirit. 

As  the  Spirit  wherever  He  dwells  manifests  Himself  as  the 
Spirit  of  truth,  of  love,  and  of  holiness,  it  follows  that  those 
in  whom  He  dwells  must  be  one  in  faith,  in  love,  and  holy 
obedience.  Those  whom  He  guides.  He  guides  into  the  know- 
ledge of  the  truth,  and  as  He  cannot  contradict  himself,  those 
under  His  guidance  must,  in  all  essential  matters,  believe  the 
same  truths.  And  as  the  Spirit  of  love,  He  leads  all  under  his 
infiuence  to  love  the  same  objects,  the  same  God  and  Father 
of  all,  the  same  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;  and  to  love  each  other  as 
brethren.  This  inward,  spiritual  union  must  express  itself 
outwardly,  in  the  profession  of  the  same  faith,  in  the  cheerful 
recognition  of  all  Christians  as  Christians,  that  is,  in  the  com- 
munion of  saints,  and  in  mutual  subjection.  Every  individual 
Christian  recognises  the  right  of  his  fellow-Christians  to  ezer> 
cise  over  him  a  watch  and  care,  and  feels  his  obligation  to  sub- 
mit to  them  in  the  Lord. 

Since,  however,  the  church  is  too  widely  diffused  for  the  whole 
to  exercise  their  watch  and  care  overeach  particular  part,  there 
is  a  necessity  for  more  restricted  organizations.  Believers, 
therefore,  of  the  same  neighbourhood,  of  the  same  province,  of 
the  same  nation,  may  and  must  unite  by  some  closer  bond  than 
that  which  externally  binds  the  church  as  a  whole  together. 
The  Church  of  England  is  one,  in  virtue  of  its  subjection  to  a 
common  head,  and  the  adoption  of  common  formularies  of 
worship  and  diaoipline.  This  more  intimate  union  of  its  several 
parts  with  each  other,  does  not  in  any  measure  violate  its  unfty 
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with  the  Episcopal  boily  in  this  conntiy.  And  the  Preebyte- 
ri&a  Church  in  the  United  States,  though  subject  to  its  own 
peculiar  judicatoriea,  is  still  one  with  the  Presbyterian  Ohurohes 
of  Scotlaod.  It  is -evident  and  generally  ooaoeded,  that  there 
is  nothing,  in  independent  organization,  in  itself  considered, 
inconsistent  with  unity,  so  longas  a  oommon  faith  is  professed, 
and  mutual  recognition  is  preserved.  And  if  independenk 
organization,  on  aooount  of  difibrenoe  of  locality  or  of  ciril  re- 
lations, is  compatible  with  unity,  so  i^o  is  independent  orgsr- 
nization  on  the  ground  of  diversity  of  language.  The  former 
has  its  foundation  in  expediency  and  oonveni«ioe ;  so  has  the 
latter.  It  is  not  true,  thorefbre,  as  Ritualists  teach,  that  there 
cannot  be  two  independent  churches  in  the  same  place. 
Englishmen  in  Germany  and  Germans  in  England  may  orga- 
nize churches  not  in  organic  connection  with  those  around 
them,  with  as  much  propriety  as  Episcopalians  in  England 
and  Episcopalians  in  Scotland  may  have  independent  orga^ 
Dtzations. 

Still  further,  &a  independent  or  separate  organization  is  ad- 
mitted to  be  consistent  witli  true  unity  by  all  but  Bomanists, 
it  foUons  that  any  reason,  not  destructive  of  the  principle  of 
unity,  mar  be  made  the  ground  of  such  separate  organization; 
not  merely  difference  as  to  location,  or  diversity  of  language, 
but  diversity  of  opinion.  It  is  on  all  hands  conceded,  that 
there  may  be  difference  of  opinion,  within  certain  limits,  with- 
out violating  unity  of  faith;  and  it  is  also  admitted  that  there 
may  be  independent  organization,  for  considerations  of  conve- 
nience, without  violating  the  unity  of  communion.  It  thero- 
fore  follows,  that  where  such  diversity  of  opinion  exists,  as  to 
render  such  separate  organization  convenient,  the  unity  of  the 
church  is  not  violated  by  such  separation.  Diversity  of  opinion 
is  indeed  an  evidence  of  imperfection,  and  therefore  such  sepa- 
rations are  evil,  so  far  as  they  are  evidence  of  want  of  perfect 
union  in  faith.  But  they  are  a  less  evil  than  either  hypocrisy 
or  contention;  and,  therefore,  the  diversity  of  sects,  which  exist 
in  the  Ohristian  world,  is  to  be  regarded  as  incident  to  imper- 
fect knowledge  and  imperfect  sanctification.  They  are  to  be 
deplored,  as  eveiy  other  evidence  of  such  imperfection  is  to  be 
regretted ;  yet  the  evil  is  not  to  be  magnified  above  its  just 
dimensions.  So  long  as  unity  of  faith,  of  love,  and  of  obe- 
dience is  preserved,  the  unity  of  the  church  is,  as  to  its  essen- 
tial principle,  safe.  It  need  hardly  be  remarked,  that  it  is 
admitted  that  all  separate  organization  on  inadequate  grounds, 
and  aU  diversity  of  opinion  affecting  important  doctrines,  and 
all  want  of  Christian  love,  and  especially  a  sectarian,  unchurch- 
ing spirit,  are  opposed  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  either 
mar  or  destroy  it,  according  to  their  nature. 
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The  aenae  in  which  the  chnroh  is  catholic,  depends  on  the 
eenee  in  which  it  is  one.  It  is  catholic  only  as  it  ia  one.  If 
its  noity,  therefore,  dependi  on  subjection  to  one  visible  head, 
to  one  supreme  governing  tribunal,  to  the  adoption  of  the  same 
form  of  organization,  then,  of  oouree,  its  extent  or  catholicity 
are  limited  by  these  conditions.  If  such  he  the  nature  of  its 
oneness,  then  eX\  not  subject  to  such  visible  head,  or  governing 
tribunal,  or  who  do  not  adopt  the  form  of  government  aesomed 
to  be  necessary,  are  excluded  from  the  church.  But  if  the 
unity  of  the  church  arises  from  union  with  Ohrist,  and  the  in- 
dwelling of  his  Spirit,  then  all  who  are  thus  united  to  him,  are 
members  of  bis  church,  no  matter  what  their  external  ecclesi- 
astical connections  may  be,  or  whether  they  sustain  any  such 
relations  at  all.  And  as  all  really  united  to  Christ  are  the 
true  church,  so  all  who  profess  such  union,  by  professing  to  re- 
oeire  his  doctrines  and  obey  his  laws,  constitute  the  pro^esiog 
or  visible  church.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  evangelical 
are  the  most  truly  cathoUc,  because,  embracing  in  their  defini- 
tion of  the  church,  all  who  profess  the  true  religion,  they  in- 
clude a  far  wider  range  in  the  church  catholic,  than  those  who 
confine  their  fellowship  to  those  who  adopt  the  same  form  of 
government,  or  are  subject  to  the  same  visible  head. 

It  is  easy  to  see  how,  according  to  the  evangelical  system, 
the  question,  What  is  a  true  church!  is  to  be  answered.  Start- 
ing with  the  principle  that  all  men  are  sinners,  that  the  only- 
method  of  salvation  is  by  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  all 
who  believe  in  Him,  and  show  the  fruits  of  faith  in  a  holy  life, 
are  the  children  of  God,  the  called  according  td  his  purpose, — 
that  is,  in  the  language  of  the  New  Testament,  the  xXtgrai,  the 
ixxXima, — that  system  must  teach  that  all  true  believers  are- 
members  of  the  true  church,  and  all  professors  of  the  true 
faith  are  members  of  the  visible  church.  This  ia  the  only  oon- 
clusion  to  which  that  system  can  lead.  And  therefore  the 
only  essential  mark  of  a  true  church  which  it  can  admit,  is  the 
profession  of  the  true  religion.  Any  individual  man  who  makes 
a  credible  profession  of  religion,  wo  are  bound  to  regard  as  a 
Christian ;  any  society  of  such  men,  united  for  the  purpose  of 
worship  and  discipline,  we  are  bound  to  regard  as  a  church. 
As  there  is  endless  diversity  as  to  the  degree  of  exactness 
with  which  individual  Christians  conform,  in  their  doctrines, 
spirit,  and  deportment,  to  the  Word  of  God,  so  there  is  great 
diversity  as  to  the  degree  in  which  the  different  churches  con- 
form to  the  same  standard.  But  as  in  the  case  of  the  indi- 
vidual professor  we  can  reject  none  who  does  not  reject  Christ, 
so  in  regard  to  churchea  we  can  disown  none  that  hold  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 

Against  this  simple  and  decisive  test  of  a  true  church,  it  is 
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objected,  on  the  one  bond,  that  it  is  too  latitudinsrian.  The 
force  of  this  objection  depends  upoa  the  standard  of  liberality 
adopted.  It  is  of  course  too  latitudinarian  for  BomanietB  ana 
high-churchmen,  as  well  aa  for  rigid  sectarians.  But  is  it 
more  Hberal  than  the  Bible,  and  our  own  Confeeaion  of  Faith  ! 
Let  any  man  decide  this  question  by  ascertaining  what  the 
Bible  teaches  as  the  tme  answer  to  the  question,  wliat  is  a 
Christian!  and  what  is  a  church!  You  cannot  possibly 
make  your  notion  of  a  church  narrower  than  your  notion  of  a 
Christian.  If  a  true  Christian  is  a  true  believer,  and  a  pro* 
fessed  believer  is  a  professing  Christian, — then,  of  course,  a  true 
church  is  a  body  of  true  Christians,  a  professing  or  visible 
church  is  a  body  of  professing  Christians.  This  is  the  precise 
doctrine  of  our  standards,  which  teach  that  the  ohuroh  oonsista 
of  all  those  who  pro&ss  the  true  religion. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  is  objected  that  it  cannot 
be  expected  of  ordinary  Christians  that  they  should  decide 
between  the  conflicting  creeds  of  rival  churches,  and  therefore 
the  profession  of  the  truth  cannot  be  the  mark  of  a  true  church. 
To  this  objection  it  may  be  answered,  first,  that  it  is  only 
the  plain  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  gospel  which  are 
necessary  to  salvation,  and  therefore  it  is  the  profession  of 
those  doctrines  alone  which  is  necessary  to  establish  the  claim 
of  any  society  to  be  regarded  as  a  portion  of  the  true  church. 
Secondly,  the  objection  proceeds  on  the  assumption  that 
such  doctrines  cannot  by  the  people  be  gathered  from  the 
Word  of  God.  If,  however,  the  Scriptures  are  the  rule  of 
faith,  so  plain  that  all  men  may  learn  from  them  what  they 
must  believe  and  do  in  order  to  be  saved,  then  do  they  furnish 
an  available  standard  by  which  they  may  judge  of  the  futh 
both  of  individuals  and  of  churches.  Thirdly,  this  right  to 
judge,  and  the  promise  of  Divine  guidance  in  judging,  oro 
given  in  the  Scriptures  to  all  the  people  of  God,  and  the  duty 
to  exercise  the  right  is  enjoined  upon  them  as  a  condition  of 
salvation.  They  are  pronounced  accursed  if  they  do  not  try 
the  spirits,  or  if  they  receive  any  other  gospel  than  that  taught 
in  the  Scriptures,  ^nd  fourthly,  this  doctrinal  teat  is  beyond 
comparison  more  easy  of  application  than  any  other.  How 
are  the  unlearned  to  know  that  the  church  with  which  they 
are  connected  hoe  been  derived,  without  schism  or  excommu- 
nication, from  the  churches  founded  by  the  apostles!  What 
can  they  tell  of  the  apostolical  succession  of  pastors!  These 
are  mere  historical  questions,  the  decision  of  which  requires 
great  learning,  aud  involves  no  test  of  character,  and  yet  the 
salvation  of  men  is  made  to  depend  on  that  decision.  All  the 
marks  of  the  church  laid  down  by  Bomanists  and  high-church^ 
men,  are  liable  to  two  fatal  objections.    They  can  be  verified. 
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if  at  all,  only  by  the  learned.  And  seoondly,  when  verified, 
they  decide  nothing.  A  ohurob  may  have  been  originally 
founded  by  the  apostles,  and  posaeas  «i  uninterrupted  succes- 
sion of  pastors,  and  yet  be  now  a  synagogue  of  Satan. 

The  tneory  of  the  church,  then,  whioh  of  ueoeasity  followi 
from  the  eTaogelical  system  of  doctrine  is,  that  all  who  really 
believe  the  gospel  constitute  the  true  church,  and  all  who  pro- 
fess such  faith  constitute  the  visible  church;  that,  in  virtue  of 
the  profession  of  this  common  faith,  and  of  allegiance  to  the 
same  Lord,  they  are  one  body,  and  in  this  one  body  there  may 
rightly  bo  subordinate  and  more  iutimate  unions  of  certain 
parts,  for  the  purposes  of  combined  action,  and  of  mutual 
oversight  and  consolation.  When  it  is  said,  in  oiir  Confession 
of  Faith,  that,  "out  of  this  visible  church,  there  is  no  ordinary 
possibility  of  salvation,^  it  is  only  saying  that  there  is  no  sal- 
vation without  the  knowledge  and  profession  of  the  gosp^; 
that  there  is  no  other  name  by  which  we  must  be  saved,  but 
the  name  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  proposition  that  "  out  of  tho 
church  there  is  no  salvation"  is  true  or  false,  liberal  or  illi^ 
beral,  aooording  to  the  latitude  i;iven  to  the  word  *'  church," 
There  was  not  long  since,  and  probably  there  is  still,  in  New 
York,  a  little  society  of  Sandemanian  JBaptists,  consisting  of 
seven  persons,  two  men  and  five  women,  who  hold  that  they 
constitute  the  whole  church  in  America.  In  their  mouths,  the 
proposition  above  stated  would  indeed  be  restrictive.  Ju  the 
mouth  of  a  Itomanist,  it  means  there  is  no  salvation  to  any 
who  do  not  belong  to  that  body  which  acknowledges  the  Pope 
as  its  head.  In  the  mouths  of  high-churchmen,  it  means 
there  is  no  salvation  to  those  who  are  not  in  subjection  to 
some  prelate  who  is  in  oommunion  with  the  church  catholic. 
While,  in  the  mouths  of  Protestants,  it  means  there  is  no  sal- 
vation without  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  system,  which  for  the  sake  of  distinction  has  been  called 
the  Bitual,  agrees,  of  course,  with  the  evangelical  as  to  many 
points  of  doctrine.  It  iuoludes  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of 
the  incarnation  of  the  Son  of  Ctod,  of  original  sin,  of  the  aaen> 
iice  of  Christ  as  a  satisfaction  to  satisfy  Divine  justice,  of  the 
flupematural  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  In  regeneration  and 
sanctification,  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  and  of  an  eternal 
judgment.  The  great  distinction  lies  in  the  answer  which  it 
gives  the  question.  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved !  or  by  what 
means  does  the  soul  become  interested  in  the  redemption  of 
Christ  \  According  to  the  evangelical  system,  it  is  by  faith. 
Every  sbner  who  hears  the  gospel  has  unimped^  access  to 
the  Son  of  God,  and  can,  in  the  exereise  of  faith  and  repentr 
once,  go  immediately  to  him,  and  obtain  «temal  life  at  his 
hands.      According  to  the  ritual  system,  he  must  go  to  the 
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priest ;  the  saerameata  are  the  channels  of  grace  and  salva- 
tion, and  the  sacraments  can  only  be  lawfully  or  effectivelj 
administered  by  men  prelatically  ordained.  The  doctrine  of 
the  priestly  oharacter  of  the  Ohriatian  ministry,  therefore,  ia 
one  of  the  distinguishing  charaoteristics  of  the  ritual  eystem. 
A  priest  is  a  man  ordained  for  men,  in  things  pertaining  to 
Gk)d,  to  offer  gifts  and  sacrifices.  The  very  nature  of  the  office 
supposes  that  those  for  whom  he  acts,  have  not  ia  themselves 
liberty  of  access  to  God ;  and  therefore  the  ritual  system  is 
founded  on  the  assumption  that  we  have  not  this  liberty  of 
drawing  nigh  to  Qod.  It  is  only  by  the  ministerial  interven- 
tion of  the  Christian  priesthood,  that  the  sinner  can  be  recon- 
ciled and  made  a  partaker  of  salvation.  Here,  then,  is  a  broad 
line  of  distinction  between  the  two'systems  of  doctrines.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  great  doctrines  rejected  by  Protestanta 
at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  They  affirmed  the  priesthood 
of  all  believers,  asserting  that  all  have  access  to  God  through 
the  high  priest  of  their  profeeaion,  Jesus,  the  Son  of  Qod;  and 
they  denied  the  official  priesthood  of  the  clergy. 

The  second  great  distinction  between  the  two  systems  of 
doctrine,  is  the  place  they  assign  the  sacraments.  The  evau- 
gelioal  admit  them  to  be  efficacious  signs  of  grace;  but  they 
ascribe  their  efficacy,  not  to  any  virtue  in  them,  or  in  him  by 
whom  they  are  administered,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  Spirit 
in  them  that  do  by  faith  receive  them.  Ritualists  attribute  to 
them  an  inherent  virtue,  an  op««  operatmn  efficacy,  indepen- 
dent of  the  moral  state  of  the  recipient.  According  to  the 
one  system,  the  sacraments  are  necessary  only  as  matters  of 
precept;  according  to  the  other,  they  have  the  neoessity  of 
means.  According  to  the  one,  we  are  required  to  receivo 
baptism,  just  as  we  are  under  obligation  to  keep  the  Sabbath, 
or  as  the  Jews  were  required  to  be  circumcised;  and  yet  we 
are  taught  that  if  any  man  kept  the  law,  his  uncircumcision 
should  be  counted  for  circumcision.  And  thus  also,  if  any  one 
truly  repents  and  believes,  his  want  of  baptism  cannot  make 
the  promise  of  Qod  of  none  eS^ct.  The  neglect  of  such  insti- 
tuted rites  may  involve  more  or  less  sin,  or  none  at  all,  accord- 
ing to  the  oiroumstances.  It  is  necessary  only  as  obedience 
to  any  other  positive  institution  is  necessary;  that  is,  as  a 
matter  of  duty,  the  non-performance  of  which  ignorance  or  dis- 
ability may  palliate  or  excuse.  According;  to  the  latter  system, 
however,  we  are  required  to  receive  baptism  because  it  is  the 
only  appointed  means  of  conveying  to  us  the  benefits  of  re- 
demption, «It  is  of  the  same  necessity  as  faith.  It  is  a  sine 
tma  non.  This  alters  the  whole  nature  of  the  ease,  and  changes 
in  a  great  measure  the  plan  of  redemption. 

The  theory  of  the  ohnroh  connected  with  the  ritual  system 
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of  doctrine, — that  syatem  which  miikeB  ministers  priest^  and 
the  sacrameata  the  only  appointed  cbanoels  of  communioatingf 
to  men  the  benefits  of  redemption, — is  implied  in  the  nature  of 
the  doctrines  themselves.  It  makes  the  Church  so  prominent, 
that  Christ  and  the  truth  are  eclipsed.  This  made  Or  Parr 
call  the  whole  system  Churchianity,  in  distinction  from  Chris- 
tianity. 

If  our  Lord,  when  he  ascended  to  heaven,  clothed  his 
apoAtles  with  all  the  power  which  he  himself  possessed  in  his 
human  nature,  so  that  they  were  to  the  church  what  he  him- 
self had  been,  its  infallible  teachera  and  the  dispensers  of  par- 
don and  grace ;  and  if,  in  accordance  with  that  assumption, 
the  apostles  communicated  this  power  to  their  euooessors,  the 
prelates, — then  it  follows  that  these  prelates,  and  those  whom 
they  may  authorize  to  act  in  their  name,  are  the  dispensers  of 
truth  and  salvation ;  and  communion  with  them,  or  subjection 
to  their  authority,  is  essential  to  union  with  the  church  and  to 
eternal  life.  The  church  is  thus  represented  as  a  storehouse 
of  divine  grace;  whose  treasures  are  in  the  custody  of  its 
officers,  to  be  dealt  out  by  them,  and  at  their  discretion.  It 
is  like  one  of  the  rich  convents  of  the  middle  ages  ;  to  whosQ 
gates  the  people  repaired  at  stated  times  for  food.  The  con- 
vent was  the  storehouse.  Those  who  wanted  food,  must  come 
to  its  gates.  Food  was  given  at  the  discretion  of  its  officers, 
to  what  persons  and  on  what  conditions  they  saw  fit.  To  ob- 
tain supplies,  it  was  of  course  necessary  to  recognise  the  con- 
vent as  the  depository,  and  its  officers  as  the  distributers; 
and  none  who  refused  such  recognition  could  be  fed  from  its 
stores.  The  analogy  Fails,  indeed,  as  to  an  essential  point. 
Food  could  be  obtained  elsewhere  than  at  the  convent  gates ; 
and  none  need  apply,  who  did  not  choose  to  submit  to  the  pre- 
scribed conditions.  Whereas,  according  to  Ritualists,  the 
food  of  the  soul  can  be  obtained  no  where  but  at  the  doors  of 
the  church ;  and  those  Who  refuse  to  receive  it  there,  and  at 
the  hands  of  authorized  ministers,  and  on  the  terms  they  pre- 
scribe, cannot  receive  it  at  all.  Unless  in  the  communion  of  the 
church,  we  cannot  be  saved  ;  and  unless  in  subjection  to  pre- 
lates deriving  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  by  regular  succession  from 
the  apostles,  we  cannot  be  in  communion  of  the  church. 
The  subjection  to  the  bishop,  therefore,  is  an  indispensable 
condition  of  salvation.  He  is  the  centre  of  unity  ;  the  bond 
of  union  between  the  believer  and  the  church,  and  thus  with 
Christ. 

The  unity  of  the  church,  according  to  this  theory,  is  no 
longer  a  spiritual  union ;  not  a  unity  of  faith  and  love,  but  an 
union  of  association,  an  union  of  connection  with  the  author- 
ized dispensers  of  saving  grace.     It  is  not  enough  for  any  sor 
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cietj'  of  UeD  to  show  th&t  they  are  UDited  in  faith  with  the 
spoatleB,  and  in  heart  with  all  the  people  of  God,  and  with 
Ohriat  by  the  indwelling  of  his  Spirit,  aa  manifested  hy  his 
fruits ;  they  oannot  fae  reoogniaed  aa  any  portion  of  the  true 
church,  unleas  they  can  prove  historically  their  deaoent  aa  a 
Booiety  from  the  apostles  through  the  line  of  biahope.  They 
must  prove  themselvea  a  church,  just  as  a  man  proves  his  title 
to  an  estate.  "  No  church,^  eays  Mr  Palmer,  "  not  founded  by 
the  apostles,  or  regularly  deaoended  from  guoh  a  church  with- 
out separation  or  excommunioatioD,  can  be  conaidered  a  tme 
church ;  and  every  society  that  can  make  out  such  a  descent, 
IB  a  true  church;  for  a  church  can  only  cease  to  be  united  to 
Christ  by  ita  own  act  of  separation,  or  by  the  Utwful  judgment 
of  othorB."— (Vol.  i.  p.  84.) 

This  also  is  what  is  meant  by  apostolicity  aa  an  attribute 
bud  mark  of  the  church.  A  church  is  not  apostolical  because 
it  holds  the  doctrines,  and  conforms  to  the  institutions  of  the 
apoatlea,  but  becauae  it  is  historically  derived  from  them  by  an 
uninterrupted  descent. 

"  Any  stH^ety  which  is  in  iact  derived  from  the  apostles,  must  be 
go  by  spiritual  propagation,  or  derivation,  or  union,  not  by  separation 
from  the  apostles  or  the  churches  actually  derived  from  their  preach- 
ing, under  pretence  of  establishing  a  new  system  of  supposed  apostolic 
perfection.  Derivation  Jirom  the  apostles,  is,  in  the  former  case,  a 
reality,  just  as  much  as  the  descent  of  an  illustrious  fiimily  from  ita 
ori^al  founder.  In  the  latter  case  it  ia  merely  an  assumption,  in 
which  the  most  essentia  links  of  the  genealogy  are  wanting." — (Palmer, 
vol.  i.  p.  160.) 

I^his  deaoent  must  be  through  prelates,  who  are  the  bonds  of 
eonnoction  between  the  apostles  and  the  different  portions  of 
the  one  catholio  and  apoetolic  church.  Without  regular  oon- 
seoration  there  can  be  no  biahop ;  and  without  a  bishop  no 
church,  and  out  of  the  church  no  salvation. 

The  application  of  these  principles,  as  made  by  their  adro- 
catea,  reveals  their  nature  and  importance  more  distinctly  than 
luiy  mere  verbal  statement  of  them.  The  American  Method- 
ists, for  example,  though  they  adopt  the  doctrinal  atandarde  of 
the  Church  of  England,  and  have  the  aame  form  of  government, 
are  not,  and. never  can  become,  according  to  this  theory,  a  part 
of  the  church,  beOause  the  line  of  descent  was  broken  by  Wesley. 
He  was  but  a  presbyter,  and  could  not  continue  the  succession 
of  the  ministry.  A  fatal  flaw  thua  exists  in  their  ecoleaiaatical 
pedigree,  and  they  are  hopelessly  cut  off  from  the  church  and 
fVom  salvation.  • 

The  Roman  and  Eastern  churches,  on  the  contrary,  are  de- 
clared to  be  true  oburchea,  because  descended  from  the  com- 
munioiu  founded  by  the  apoatlea,  and  because  they  have  never 
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been  separated  from  the  ohnrch  oatbolic,  either  by  voluntary 
BeceBBion,  or  by  exootnmuDtoation.  The  Neetoriaoa,  on  the 
other  baud,  are  declared  to  be  no  part  of  the  true  church;  for 
though  they  may  now  have  the  orthodox  faith,  and  though 
they  have  preserved  the  succession  of  bishops,  they  were  es- 
communicated  in  the  fifth  oeatury,  and  that  sentenoe  has  ner«r 
been  revoked. 

The  Oburch  of  England  is  declared  to  be  a  true  church,  be- 
cause it  has  preserved  the  succession,  and  because,  although 
excommunicated  by  the  Church  of  Kome,  that  sentence  has  not 
been  ratified  by  the  church  UQiveraal.  All  other  cccleeiastica) 
societies  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whether  Bomanist  or 
Protestant,  are  pronounced  to  be  cut  off  from  the  church,  and 
out  of  the  way  of  salvation.  This  position  is  openly  avowed, 
and  is  the  necessary  consequence  of  the  theory.  As  to  the  Bo- 
uanists  in  those  countries,  though  they  have  the  succession, 
yet  they  voluntarily  separate  themselves  from  the  Ohurcb  of 
£ng]aiui,  which,  as  that  is  a  true  churoh,  is  to  separate  them* 
selves  from  the  Ohurcb  of  Christ, — a  sin  which  is  declared  to  be 
of  the  same  turpitude  as  adultery  and  murder,  and  as  certainly 
excludes  from  heaven.  As  to  aU  other  Frotestant  bodies,  the 
caae  is  still  plainer.  They  have  not  only  Bf<parated  from  the* 
church,  but  lost  the  succession,  and  are  therefore  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  benefits  of  redemption,  which  flow  only  in  the  line 
of  that  succession. 

The  Church  of  Scotland  is  declared  to  be  in  the  SMue  de- 
plorable condition.  Though  under  the  Stuarts  Episcopacy  was 
established  in  that  country,  yet  it  was  strenuously  resisted  by 
the  people;  and,  under  William  III.,  it  was,  by  a  joint  act  of 
the  Assembly  and  Parliament,  formally  rejected;  they  thereby 
separated  themselves  from  the  successors  of  the  tapostlea,  "  and 
all  the  temporal  enaotments  and  powers  of  the  whole  world 
could  not  cure  this  fault,  nor  render  them  a  portion  of  the 
Church  of  Ghnai.'"— (Palmer,  vol.  i.  p.  629.)  The  same  judg^ 
mont  is  pronounced  on  all  the  churches  in  this  country,  except 
the  Church  of  England.  The  Bomanistd  here  ore  excluded, 
because  they  are  derived  from  the  schisinatic  Papists  in  6reat 
Britain  and  Ireland,  or  have  intruded  into  sees  where  bisbops, 
deriving  authority  from  the  Anglican  Church,  already  presided. 
How  this  can  be  hietorioally  made  out  as  regards  Maryland 
and  Louisiuia,  it  is  not  for  ua  to  say.  The  theory  forbid^  the 
existence  of  two  separate  churches  m  the  same  place.  If  the 
Church  of  England  in  Maryland  is  a  true  church,  the  Cburtd^ 
of  Rome  a  not.  Bishop  Whittingbam,  therefore,  with  perfect 
consistency,  always  speaks  of  the  Bomanista  in  the  United 
States  as  schismatics;  and  schismatics,  of  course,  are  out  of  the 
church.   As  to  non- Episcopal  communions  in  this  c<matry,  they 
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are  not  only  deckred  to  be  in  a  state  of  schiam,  but  to  be  des- 
titute of  the  eesential  elemeatB  of  the  churoh.  They  are  all, 
therefore,  of  necessity,  exoluded  from  the  pale  of  the  church. 
The  advooatea  of  this  theory,  when  pressed  with  the  obvious 
objeotioD,  that  multitudes  thus  excluded  from  the  church,  and 
consequently  from  salvation,  give  every  evidence  of  piety,  meet 
the  objection  by  quoting  Augustine,  "  Let  us  hold  it  as  a  thing 
unshaken  and  firm,  that  no  good  men  can  divide  themselves 
from  the  churoh."  "  It  is  not  indeed  to  be  supposed  or  believed 
for  a  moment,"  adds  Mr  Palmer,  "  that  Divine  grace  would 
permit  the  really  holy  and  justified  members  of  Christ  to  fall 
from  the  way  of  life.  He  would  only  permit  the  unsanctified, 
the  enemies  of  Christ,  to  sever  themselves  from  that  fountain, 
where  bis  Spirit  is  freely  given."  Voluntary  separation,  there- 
foro,  from  the  church,  he  concludes,  is  "  a  sin  which,  unless 
repented  of,  is  eternally  destructive  of  the  soul.  The  heinous 
nature  of  this  offence  is  incapable  of  exaggeration,  because  no 
human  imagination,  and  no  human  tongue,  can  adequately  de- 
scribe its  enormity." — (Vol.  i.  p.  68.)  The  only  church  in 
Great  Britain,  according  to  Mr  Palmer,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  Church  of  England,  and  the  only  chnrch  in  America, 
according  to  the  same  theory  and  its  advocates,  is  the  Epis- 
copal Church,  Thus  the  knot  is  fairly  cut.  It  is  apparently 
a  formidable  difficulty,  that  there  should  be  more  piety  out  of 
.the  church  than  in  it.  But  the  difficulty  vanishes  at  once, 
when  we  know  that  "  no  good  man  can  divide  himself  from  the 
church.'" 

If  this  theory  were  new,  if  it  were  now  presented  for  the 
first  time,  it  would  be  rejected  with  indignation  and  derision; — 
indignation  at  its  monstrous  and  unscriptun-il  claims,  and  de- 
rision at  the  weakness  of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  snp- 
ported.  But  age  renders  even  imbecility  venerable.  It  must 
also  be  conceded  that  a  theory  which  has  for  centuries  pre- 
vailed in  the  church,  must  have  something  to  recommend  it. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  discover,  in  the  present  case,  what  that 
something  is.  The  ritual  theory  of  the  church  is  perfectly 
simple  and  consistent.  It  has  the  first  and  most  important 
element  of  success  in  being  intelligible.  That  Christ  should 
found  a  church,  or  external  society,  giving  to  his  apostles  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  render  them  infallible  in  teaching  and  judging, 
and  authorize  them  to  communicate  the  like  gift  to  their  suo- 
oessors  to  the  end  of  time;  and  make  it  a  condition  of  salva* 
tion  that  all  should  recognise  their  spiritual  authority,  receive 
their  dootrines,  and  submit  to  their  decisions,  declaring  that 
what  they  bound  on  earth  should  be  bound  in  heaven,  and 
what  they  loosed  on  earth  should  be  loosed  in  heaven,  is  pre- 
cisely the  plan  which  the  wise  men  of  this  world  would  have 
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devifwd.  It  is,  in  fact,  that  which  they  have  constraeted.  We 
must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  wisdom- of  men  is  foolish- 
ness  with  Ck^. 

Again,  this  theory  admits  of  being  propounded  in  the  forms 
of  truth.  All  its  fundamental  principles  may  be  stated  in  a 
form  to  oommand  universal  assent.  It  is  true  that  the  church 
is  one;  that  it  is  catholic  and  apostolical;  that  it  has  the  power 
of  authoritative  teaching  and  judging;  that  out  of  its  pale  there 
is  no  salvation.  But  this  system  perverts  all  these  principles. 
It  places  the  bond  of  unity  in  the  wrong  place.  Instead  of 
saying  with  Jerome, "  Ecclesia  ibi  est,  ubi  vera  fides  est,^  or  with 
Irenseus,  "  Ubi  Spiritus  Dei,  illio  ecclesia,^  they  assume  that  the 
church  is  nowhere,  where  prelates  are  not.  The  true  apostoli- 
cit;  of  the  church  does  not  ooosiet  in  an  external  descent  to 
be  historically  traced  from  the  early  ohurchea,  but  in  sameness 
of  faith  and  Spirit  with  the  apostles.  Separation  from  the 
church  is  indeed  a  great  sin ;  but  there  is  no  separation  from 
the  church  involved  in  withdrawing  from  an  external  body 
whose  terms  of  communion  hurt  the  enlightened  conscience, 
provided  this  be  done  Without  excommunicating  or  denouncing 
those  who  are  really  the  people  of  God. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  theory,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  its  adaptation  to  the  human  heart.  Host  men  who  live 
where  the  gospel  is  known,  desire  some  better  foundation  for 
confidence  towards  God  than  their  own  good  works.  To  each 
men  the  church,  according  to  this  theory,  presents  itself  as  an 
Institute  of  Salvation  ;  venerable  for  its  antiquity,  attractive 
from  the  number  and  rank  of  its  disciples,  and  from  the  easy 
terms  on  which  it  proffers  pardon  and  eternal  life.  There  are 
three  very  oomprehensivo  classes  of  men  to  whom  this  system 
must  commend  itself.  The  first  consists  of  those  who  are  at 
once  ignorant  and  wicked.  The  d^raded  inhabitants  of  Italy 
and  Portugal  have  no  doubt  of  their  salvation,  no  matter  how 
wicked  they  may  be,  so  long  as  they  are  in  the  church,  and 
submissive  to  officers  and  rites.  The  second  includes  those 
who  are  devout,  and  at  the  same  time  ignorant  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Such  men  feel  the  need  of  reli^on,  of  communion  with 
God,  and  of  preparation  for  heaven.  -  But  knowing  nothing  of 
the  gospel,  or  disliking  what  they  know,  a  form  of  religion 
which  is  laborious,  mystical,  and  ritual,  meets  all  their  neces- 
sities and  commands  their  homage.  The  third  class  consists 
.of  worldly  men,  who  wish  to  enjoy  this  life,  and  get  to  heaven 
with  as  little  trouble  as  possible.  Such  men,  the  world  over, 
are  high- churchmen.  To  them  a  church  which  olajms  the  se- 
cure and  exclusive  custody  of  the  blessings  of  redemption,  and 
which  she  professes  to  grant  on  the  condition  of  unresisting 
submiBsion  to  her  authority  and  rites,  is  exactly  the  church 
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they  desire.  We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  at  the  long  oon- 
tinued  and  extensive  prevalence  of  this  flyetem.  It  is  too  niuofa 
in  accordance  with  the  human  heart,  to  fail  of  ita  support,  or 
to  be  effectually  resisted  by  any  power  short  of  that  by  which 
the  heart  is  changed. 

Tt  is  obvious  that  the  question  concerning  the  nature  and 
prerogatives  of  the  churoh,  is  not  one  which  relates  to  the  ex- 
ternals of  religion.  It  concerns  the  very  nature  of  Christianity 
and  the  conditions  of  salvation.  If  the  soul  convinced  of  sin 
and  desirous  of  reconoihation  with  God,  is  allowed  to  hear  the 
Saviour's  voice,  and  permitted  to  go  to  him  by  faith  for  pajv 
don  and  the  Spirit,  then  the  way  of  life  is  unobstructed.  But 
if  a  human  priest  must  intervene,  and  bar  our  access  to  Christ, 
assuming  the  exclusive  power  to  dispense  the  blessings  Christ 
has  purchased,  and  to  grant  or  withhold  them  at  discretion, 
then  the  whole  plan  of  salvation  is  effeotually  changed.  No 
sprinkling  priest,  no  sacrificial  or  sacramental  rite  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  immediate  access  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  without 
imminent  peril  of  salvation. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  the  first  approach  to  God,  or  the 
commencement  of  a  religious  life,  that  is  perverted  by  the 
ritual  system  ;  all  the  inward  and  permanent  exercises  of  reli- 
gion must  be  modilied  and  injured  by  it.  It  produces  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  religion  from  that  which  we  find  portrayed  in 
the  Bible,  and  exemplified  in  the  lives  of  the  apostles  and 
early  Christians.  There  every  thing  is  spiritual.  God  and 
Chnst  are  the  immediate  objects  of  reverence  and  love  ;  com- 
munion with  the  Father  of  spirits,  through  Jesus  Christ  his 
Son,  and  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  is  the  life  which  is  there  exhibited. 
In  the  ritual  system,  rites,  cerenwnies,  altars,  buildings, 
priests,  saints,  the  blessed  virgin,  intervene  and  divide  or  ab- 
sorb the  reverence  and  homage  due  to  God  alone.  If  exter- 
nal rites  and  creature  agents  are  made  necessary  to  our  acoeas 
to  God,  then  those  rites  and  agents  will  more  or  less  take  the 
place  of  Ood,  and  men  will  come  to  worship  the  creature 
rather  than  the  Creator.  This  tendency  constantly  gathers 
strength,  until  actual  idolatry  is  the  consequence,  or  until  all 
religion  is  made  to  consist  in  the  performance  of  external  ser- 
vices. Hence  this  system  is  not  only  destructive  of  true  re- 
ligion, but  leads  to  security  in  the  indulgenoe  of  sin  and  com- 
mission of  crimes.  Though  it  includes  among  ita  advocates 
many  devout  and  exemplary  men,  its  legitimate  fruits  are 
Teoklessness  and  profligacy,  combined  with  superstition  and 
bigotry.  It  is  impossible,  also,  under  this  system,  to  avoid 
transferring  the  subjection  of  the  understanding  and  conscienoe 
due  to  God  and  his  Word,  to  the  church  and  the  priesthood. 
The  judgments  of  the  church,  considered  as  an  external  visible 
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society,  are  pronounced,  even  by  the  Protestant  advocate!  of 
this  theory,  to  be  unerring  and  irrefraj^able,  to  which  every 
believer  must  bow  on  pain  of  perdition.  (See  Palmer,  vol.  ii. 
p.  46.)  The  bishopa  are  decUred  to  stand  in  Christ's  place ; 
to  be  clothed  with  all  the  authority  which  he  ae  man  pos- 
sessed ;  to  be  invested  with  the  power  to  communicate  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  forgive  sins,  to  make  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ,  and  to  offer  sacrifices  available  for  the  living  and  the 
dead.  Siich  a  system  must  exalt  the  prieetUood  into  the  plaee 
of  God. 

A  theory,  however,  which  has  so  long  prevailed  need  not 
be  judged  by  its  apparent  tendencies.  Let  it  be  judged  by  its 
fruits.  It  has  always  and  every  where,  juat  in  proportion  to 
its  prevalence,  produced  the  effects  above  referred  to.  It  has 
changed  the  plan  of  salvation.  It  has  rendered  obsolete  the 
answer  given  by  Paul  to  the  question,  What  must  I  do  to  be 
saved  ?  It  has  perverted  religion.  It  has  introduced  idolatry. 
It  has  rendered  men  secure  in  the  habitual  commission  of 
crime.  It  has  subjected  the  faith,  the  conscience,  and  the  con- 
.  duct  of  the  people  to  the  dictation  of  the  priesthood.  It  has 
exalted  the  hierarchy,  saints,  angels,  and  the  Virgin  Mary, 
into  the  place  of  Ood,  so  as  to  give  a  polytheistic  character  to 
the  religion  of  a  large  part  of  Christendom.  Such  are  the 
actual  fruits  of  that  system  which  has  of  late  renewed  its 
strength,  and  which  every  where  asserts  its  claima  to  be  re- 
ceived as  genuine  Christianity. 

It  will  not  be  necessaiy  to  dwell  on  that  theory  of  the 
church  which  is  connected  with  Rationalism.  Its  charac- 
teristic feature  is,  that  the  church  is  not  a  divine  institution, 
with  prerogatives  and  attributes  authoritatively  determined 
by  its  Author,  but  rather  a  form  of  Christian  society,  to  be 
controlled  according  to  the  wisdom  of  its  members.  It  may 
be  identified  with  the  state,  or  made  dependent  on  it;  or 
erected  into  a  co-ordinate  body,  with  its  peculiar  officers  and 
ends.  It  is  obvious  that  a  system  which  sets  aside,  more  or 
less  completely,  the  authority  both  of  Scripture  and  tradition, 
must  leave  its  advocates  at  liberty  to  make  of  the  church 
just  what  "  the  exigency  of  the  times'"  in  their  judgment  re- 
quires. The  philosophical  or  mystic  school  of  Bationalists, 
have  of  course  a  mystical  doctrine  of  the  church,  which  can 
be  understood  only  by  those  who  understand  the  philosophy 
en  which  it  rests.  With  these  views  we  have  in  this  country 
little  concern,  nor  do  we  believe  they  are  destined  to  excite 
any  gener^  interest,  or  to  exert  any  permanent  influence, 
l^e  two  theories  of  the  church  which  are  now  in  obvious  con- 
flict sre  the  Evangelical  and  Ritual.  The  controversy  between 
Protestants    and  Romanists  has,  in  appearance,  lifted  its 
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ground  from  matters  of  doctrine  to  the  question  concerning 
the  church.  This  ia,  however,  only  a. change  in  foim.  The 
eseential  question  remains  the  same.  It  is  still  a  contention 
aboat  the  very  nature  of  religion,  and' the  method  of  salvation. 


Art.  VI. — Did  Solomon  write  the  Book  of  EccUaaetest 

Thb  late  Professor  Stuart,  in  his  recently  published  commen- 
tary on  this  book,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  Solomon  was 
not  its  author.  Let  us  look  at  the  grounds  on  which  this 
conclusion  is  baaed.  These,  as  presented  by  Professor  Stuart, 
are  three: — (I.)  The  use  of  certain  expressions  which  do  not 
seem  natural  in  the  mouth  or  from  the  pen  of  Solomon.  (2.) 
A  state  of  the  nation  implied  in  Ecolesiaates  different  firom 
that  existing  in  the  days  of  Solomon.  And  (3.)  the  style  aad 
diction. 

Under  the  first  head.  Professor  Stuart  instances  the  follow- 
ing passages: — 

1.  Eccles.  i.  12,  "I,  the  Preacher,  was  king  over  Israel  in 
Jerusalem.'"     Professor  Stuart  says — 

"The  preterite  tense  here 'I  was' refen,  of  course,  to  a  past  time, 
and  it  coBTeys  the  idea  that,  when  the  passage  was  imtten,  be  was  no 
longer  king.  But  Solomon  -wea  kingnntil  his  death,  and  could  there- 
fore never  have  said,  'I  was  king,  but  am  not  now.'  Then  again, 
how  passing  strange  for  him,  as  Solomon,  to  tell  those  whom  he  was 
addressing  that  he  was  lattff  in  Jeruialem !  Could  he  suppose  that 
they  needed  to  be  informed  of  this  ?  But  a  writer  in  times  long  after 
Solomon  might  easily  slide  into  the  expression  that  Coheleth  had  heea 
king."— (P.  68.) 

Shall  we  then  admit  that  an  inured  writer,  (for  such  Pro- 
fessor Stuart  distinctly  avows  that  he  considers  the  author 
to  have  been),  "  might  easily  slide"  into  the  use  of  language, 
put  by  him  Into  the  mouth  of  Solomon,  which  it  would  be  so 
"passing  strange^  for  Solomon  himself  to  have  used!  Pro- 
fessor Stuart's  hypothesis  seems  to  us  to  conflict  with  the  tme 
and  proper  inspiration  of  the  writer  of  Bcclesiastes. 

But  is  there  any  abflurdity  in  Solomon's  using  suoh  lan- 
^age  t  All  acknowledge  that  this  book  portrays  his  ex- 
perience up  till  very  near  the  close  of  his  life.  It  bears  abun- 
dant marks  of  having  been  written  by  an  aged  man.  Now, 
what  would  be  more  natural  for  Solomon,  at  between  sixty 
and  seventy  years  of  age,  in  describing  (for  the  use  even  of 
the  generation  then  livmg)  a  reign  of  forty  years''  oontinu- 
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ance,  thaD  to  preface  his  account  of  his  experience  by  saying, 
"  I  |WaB  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem  J"  Every  body  knew 
that  he  wa^  king.  Tioie,  but  so  was  it  equally  well  known  to 
every  body  that  he  had  possessed  gardens,  and  orchards,  and 
palaces,  and  men-singers,  and  women-singers.  But  he  had  in 
view,  not  merelv  the  generation  then  coming  upon  the  stage — 
.he  wrote  for  all  coming  generutions.  He  wrote,  too,  under  a 
new  name,  a  name  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  char 
raoter  of  the  work.  In  view  of  these  circumstances,  it  appears 
to  us  not  only  not  "  passing  atrange,*"  but  perfectly  consistent 
and  natural,  to  preface  his  account  of  his  long  and  varied  and 
instructive  experience  by  stating  what  his  rank  and  office  had 
been — "  J,  the  Preacher,  was  king  over  Israel  in  Jerusalem," 
2.  Professor  Stuart  next  instances  chap,  i,  16,  "I  acquired 
more  wisdom  than  all  who  were  before  me  in  Jerusalem. 

"  Doubtless,  being  a  king,"  gays  Piofeasor  Stuart,  "  he  compares 
himself  with  others  of  the  same  rank,  i.  e.,  with  kingi;  and  how  many 
of  these  were  in  Jeruuilein  before  Solomon?  One  only,  viz.,  Dana. 
Who,  then,  constitute  the  all?  It  is  only  a  later  writer  who  would 
speak  thus ;  and  even  such  an  one  could  so  speak  only  by  omitting 
any  special  reference  to  the  incongruity  seemingly  apparent  in  the  de- 
claialion  as  attributed  to  Solomon.'' 

If  we  understand  Professor  Stuart,  he  deems  the  incon- 
gruity not  only  teemingly  apparent,  but  actually  real.  But  does 
he  gain  any  thing  by  attributing  the  book  to  a  later  writer  (a 
writer  under  the  guidance  of  inspiration),  who  still  puts  this 
same  language  into  the  mouth  of  Solomon !  It  seems  to  us 
not.  But  we  apprehend  there  is  no  necessity  here  for  imagin- 
ing the  existence  of  the  slightest  incongruity.  It  seems  gra- 
tuitous to  limit  the  remark  to  kings.  Solomon  was  a  man  as 
wet)  as  a  king,  and  he  speaks  here  of  aU  that  were  before  Mm 
in  Jerutalem.  Besides,  Jerusalem  we  know  was  a  royal  city 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  and  again  in  the  days  of  Joshua. 
What  should  hinder  Solomon,  when  recounting  his  own  wealth 
and  wisdom  and  magnificence,  from  comparing  himself  with 
the  princes  who  for  ages  had  reigned  in  the  same  city,  (and 
perhaps  left  there  remains  of  their  public  works),  whether  Is- 
raelites or  not  I  In  chap.  ii.  8,  he  speaks  of  the  peculiar  trea- 
sure of  kinge.  We  naturally  understand  him  as  referring  to 
the  multitude  of  tributary  kingS  over  whom  he  reigned.  These 
were  Gentile  kings.  Why  not  here  as  well  suppose  an  allusion 
to  non-Israelite  kings !  To  us  it  seems  perfectly  easy  and 
natural. 

S.  Professor  Stuart  says — 

"Ini.  16,ii.  9,  15,19,he6peaksof  lu>(wn  wiWom;  and  in  this  he 
tells  us  that  he  fur  exceeded  aU  others.   This  was  true  indeed  of  Solo- 
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roon ;  but  it  wm  hardlj  the  dictate  of  modett  wisdom  to  ipeak  thos  of 
himself.  A  later  writer  might  nell  speak  thus  of  him,  although  there 
seems  to  be  some  little  iucongruitj  in  attributing  the  words  to  him." 
—(P.  69.) 

But  we  would  with  confidence  aek  the  caodid  reader,  whether, 
taking  the  vhole  narrative  into  view,  there  is  any  thing  here  like 
"  an  sir  of  Beif-msgnifying!"  The  writer  frankly  tella,  in  true. . 
Bible  style,  his  exellences  and  hia  defects,  his  grandeur  and 
his  vanity.  The  air  of  the  whole  taken  together  appears  rather 
to  bethat of  hiunilityinviewofhiB  wholeexperience.  Besides, 
we  would  again  ask,  where  is  the  difference  between  an  in- 
spired writer  of  a  later  age  putting  such  expressions  into  the 
month  of  Solomon,  and  Solomon'H  writing  them  himself  ?  For, 
as  Professor  Stuart  says,  p.  67,  "  the  book  purports  b}'  its  title 
to  be  the  words  of  Solomon ;  "  and  adds,  "  now  no  one  of 
DaTid''s,  sons  was  king  in  Jerutalem  excepting  Solomon.  Co- 
heleth  then  was  Solomon." 

4,  After  a  passing  allusion  to  chap.  iv.  8,  which  Professor 
Stuart  understands  to  be  onlya  supposed  case,  from  which  no- 
thing could  be  argued,  he  mentions  chap.  iv.  14  (13),  as  a 
passage  in  which  he  thinks  it  "  difficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion,'" 
that  the  writer  speaks  of  Solomon  as  an  "old  and  foolish  king;,'" 
and  of  Jeroboam  as  a  "  poor,  but  wise  and  prosperous  young 
man ;  "  and  then  adds,  "  this  would  sound  very  strangely  in 
the  mouth  of  Solomon."  "  On  this  we  would  simply  remark, 
that  it  is  yet  to  be  proved  that  there  is  here  any  personal  al- 
lusion whatever,  or  that  the  ease  is  any  thing  more  than  a  sup- 
posed one,  like  that  in  v,  8.  Professor  Stuart  himself  remarks 
in  his  commentary,  p.  171,  that  "  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  make  out  any  other  than  merely  a  case  supposed  by  way  of 
illustration." 

5.  He  next  proceeds  to  chap.  viii.  3,  where,  as  he  remarks — 
"  Ah  adviser  is  introduced,  who  counsels  the  prudent  course  of 

obeying  the  king  in  every  thing.  This  would  not  be  strange  for  a 
king  to  saj;  but,  when  one  clause  declares  that  the  prudent  indivi- 
du(2  '  must  not  hesitate  or  delay  even  in  respect  to  a  TOwierfctwimani^' 
it  wonld  seem  very  singular  to  find  Solomon  thus  characterizing  his 
own  commands.  Then,  ag^n,  when  the  writer  gives  his  own  views 
of  this  matter  of  unlimited  obedience  in  ver.  5,  6,  he  says,  that  such 
imUscriminate  and  Uind  obedience  will  incur  the  guilt  of  sin,  and 
bring  the  inevitable  judgments  of  Ood  npon  him  who  yields  it,  ver. 
7,  8.     All  this  is  hardly  congruous  with  kingly  opinions." 

'Why  not,  with  the  opinions  of  a  king  divinely  inspired! 
But  the  whole  argument  is  here  based  upon  a  new  rendering 
of  the  text ;  and  we  apprehend  some  of  the  Professor's  readers 
will  nc^  easily  be  persuaded  to  substitate  his  exposition  of 
verse  8,  middle  clause,  viz.,  "  hesitate  not  even  in  reject  to  a 
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wioked  aommand,"  in  place  of  the  old  and  strictly  literal  ren- 
dering, "  stand  not  in  an  evil  thingi"  i-e-t  "  pertitt  not,"  as 
Gesenins  explains  it  in  his  Hebrew  Tbeaaunts. 

Profesaor  Stuart  next  proceeds,  partly  under  his  first  and 
partly  under  his  second  head,  to  speak  of  the  state  of  the 
kiogdora  implied  in  EcoleBiastea,  which,  in  his  view,  '*  indicates 
a  period  very  different  from  that  of  Solomon's  reign."  He 
refers  especially  to  the  "  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  robbing 
him  of  justice,"'  particularly  on  the  part  of  judges  and  rulers. 

,  "  In  X.  4,"  Bays  Professor  Stoart  (p.  70),  "  he  deBcribea  rulers  as 
being  passionate  &nd  exceBsire  in  their  anger.  la  x.  5-7,  be  describes 
the  ruler  as  '  setting  fools  on  high,  while  the  wealthy  and  princes 
occupy  a  low  placcj  and  act  aa  aerranta  of  the  fools.'  In  x.  16-19,  he 
covertly  speaks  of  rulers  as  gluttons,  drunkards,  and  sluggards;  and 
even  ia  hUning  such  kings  as  are  of  an  opposite  character,  he  says  the 
same  thing  in  the  way  of  implication.  Can  we  now,  in  any  way. 
Suppose  all  these  to  be  the  words  of  SWotnon,  describing  himself  as  a 
haughty,  violent,  unjust,  tyrannical  oppressor?  Was  he  a  glutton,  a 
dmnkatd,  &c.?" 

Again,  p.  71,  Professor  Sluart  says, — 

"  But  beyond  this,  there  was  a  general  gloom  that  overspread  all 
ranks  and  conditions  in  hfe.     Wherever  the  writer  turns  his  eyes,  fae 

sees  little  except  vexation,  disappointment,  and  suffering He 

comes  fiilly  to  the  conclusion,  that  '  the  day  of  one's  death  is  better 
than  die  dayof  his  birth,' — (vii.  1.)  Does  all  this  look  like  being  written 
during  the  peaceful,  plentiful,  joyfiil  reign  of  Solmon?" 

In  reference  to  this  argument  we  remark, 

J .  There  ia  evidence  enough  from  the  Scripture  narrative 
that  irregularities  and  corruptions  existed  to  an  alarming  ex- 
tent, even  during  the  best  ages.  The  method  by  which  Abaar 
lom  stole  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  recorded  2  Sam.  xv.  3-6, 
implies  their  existence  during  the  reign  of  the  pious  and  up- 
right David.  The  same  thing  is  implied  by  the  speed  with 
which  Absalom's  rebellion  spread  among  the  people.  What 
was  the  character  of  Joab  X  And  yet  Bavid  sought  in  vain  to 
got  rid  of  him.  What  was  the  character  of  Solomon''8  own 
brothers,  Absalom,  Amnun,  Adonijah!  And  yet  "  David's 
sons  were  chief  rulers."' — (2  Sam.  viii.  18.) 

2.  Solomon  himself,  in  the  Proverbs,  frequently  alludes  to  the 
continued  existence  of  such  disorders.  In  Prov.  xvii.  23,  he 
speaks  of  the  wicked,  who  ".take  a  gift  out  of  the  hosom  to 
percert  tho  ways  of  judgment ; "  in  verse  26,  of "'  punishing  the 
just;"  in  xviii.  5,  of  accepting  the  person  of  tbe  wicked,  to 
overthrow  the  righteous  in  judgment;  in  xix.  5,  9,  &;c.,  of 
false  witneflsea;   v.  10,  of  a  servant  having  rule  over  princes; 
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in  xxviii.  16,  he  compares  "a  wicked  ruler  over  the  poor  peo- 
ple" to  a  "  roaring  lion  and  a  raging  bear;"  and  in  the  follow- 
ing verse  declares  that  "  the  prince  that  wanteth  understanding 
is  also  a  great  oppressor."  In  chap.  xxix.  2,  he  speaks  of  the 
wicked  bearing  rule;  in  verse  4,  of  a  iing  accepting  bribes,  and 
thus  becoming  the  cause  of  his  country''8  overthrotp;  and  in 
verse  12,  of  a  ruler  hearkening  to  lies.  But  why  multiply  ex- 
amples !  They  show  simply  that  in  the  writer^s  day  such  dis- 
orders were  not  unknown,  that  auoh  cases  might  occur;  and 
what  they  prove  in  Proverbs,  just  that  and  no  more  do  similar 
passages  in  Ecclesiastes  prove.  In  both,  they  are  introduced 
as  illustrations  of  principles. 

3.  It  was  in  Solomon  s  old  age  that  his  wives  turned  away 
his  heart  (1  Kings  xi.  4),  and  that  he  followed  their  abomi- 
nationa,  and  "  did  evil  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.'"  How  much 
of  injustice,  oppression,  and  misrule  may  have  prevailed  in  the 
kingdom  during  those  last  years,  and  of  how  much  Solomon 
himself  may  have  been  guilty,  we  are  not  informed.  We  know 
only  that  the  people  considered  the  yoke  imposed  by  Solomon 
grievous,  and  insisted  on  a  pledge  of  relief  from  Behoboam  on 
his  accession.  Now,  if  we  take  the  book  of  Eceleaiastes  to  be 
the  expression  of  Solomon's  penitent  reflections,  during  perhaps 
the  very  last  year  of  his  life,  all  seems  easy  and  natural. 

We  can  hardly  persuade  ourselves  that  Professor  Stuart  is 
oerions  when  he  says, "  The  passage  in  iv.  17,  [v,  1, '  Keep  thy 
foot  when  thou  goest  to  the  house  of  God,  and  be  more  ready 
to  hear  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools,']  speaks  in  such  a 
way  of  temple-offerings  and  services  as  hardly  accords  with  the 
views  given  in  1  Kings  iii.  3,  4,  15;*  viii.  fi,  62-64;  jc.  5; 
xi.  7;"  especially  when  he  quotes  this  last  passage  among  those 
from  which  we  are  to  learn  the  views  of  Solomon — a  passage 
which  records  his  shameful  idolatry.  As  well,  it  seems  to  us, 
might  we  expunge  Dent.  s.  16,  ("Circumcise,  therefore,  the 
foreskin  of  your  hearts,")  from  the  writings  of  Moses,  on  the 

f  round  of  its  clashing  with  the  law  of  the  literal  circumcision, 
f  it  was  congruous  and  natural  for  Solomon  to  write,  "  the 
sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  abomination"  (Prov,  xxi.  27);  and 
"  to  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable  to  the  Lord 
than  sacrifice,"  verse  3;  why  not  equally  so  for  him  to  write, 
"be  more  ready  to  hear  than  to  give  the  sacrifice  of  fools" — 
(Eccl.  V.  1)!  Surely  our  commentator  has  in  this  instance  very 
far  overshot  his  mark;  for  if  this  argument  proves  any  thing, 
it  must  prove  that  the  author  of  Ecolesiaetes  would  reject  the 
offering  of  sacrifices  in  general,  as  a  business  worthy  only  of 
fools.  Aad  our  readers  do  not  need  to  be  reminded,  that  what 
proves  too  much,  proves  nothing  t 
*  Sa  Pntfcnor  Stuart  doabtleta  vrote.    Ths  printer  hu  made  him  refar  to  i*.  15. 
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Equally  wide  of  the  mark  Beenu  the  next  example  adduced 
by  the  Professor.     He  says — 

"  The  peculiar  passage  in  vii.  26-28,  respecting  the  extreme  hate- 
tieii  of  vmnen,  seems  hardly  consonant  with  the  views  of  him  who  had 
seren  hundred  wives  and  three  hundred  concubines,  and  who  was  de- 
voted, as  it  would  seem,  more  than  any  other  Jewish  king  known  to 
us,  to  amatory  enjoyments.  Another  and  later  writer,  who  looked 
attentively  at  the  history  of  the  close  of  Solomon's  life,  mieht  well 
speak  of  such  women  as  were  in  Solomon's  harem  as  he  has  done." — 
(Pp.  71,  72.) 

And  why  not  Solomon  himself,  when  brought  to  repentance 
forhia  folly  \  Why  not  record  his  experience,  that  among  hia 
cDunsellers  there  was,  ocuasionally,  though  very  rarely,  one 
tried  and  faithful  friend,  in  whom  he  could  repose  entire  con- 
fidence, but  not  one  such  among  his  thousand  women  \  To  UB 
it  seems  highly  improbable  that  any  other  man  than  Solomon 
should  have  ventured  to  pen  such  a  sentence  as  the  one  under 
consideration — *'One  man  among  a  thousand  have  I  found,  but 
one  woman  among  all  those  have  I  not  found." 

We  come  now  to  Professor  Stuart's  third  source  of  doubt  as 
to  the  atithorahip  of  Solomon,  viz.,  the  style  and  diction  of  the 
hoot.  In  an  earlier  part  of  hia  introduction,  pp.  60-66,  he  has 
clearly  shown  that  the  greater  part  of  what  has  been  called 
later  HebreiD  and  Chaldaism  in  Ecclesiaates  is  not  such.  Un 
p.  64  he  Bays : — 

"  Taking  the  amount  of  what  is  left,  we  hnd  only  some  ten  or  eleven 
cases  which  may  fairly  be  brought  within  the  confines  of  later  Hebrew. 
And  even  as  to  these,  some  doubt  must  hang  over  them.  It  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  assumed,  that  the  present  Hebrew  Scriptures  contain 
all  the  stores  of  the  ancient  language." 

In  like  manner,  on  p.  66,  he  auma  up  his  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  probable  CAaldaiims,  "  amounting  to  only  aome 
eight  or  ten  words  at  most.''  And  yet  when  he  comes  to  con- 
sider the  style  and  diction,  in  reference  to  the  question  of 
authorship.  Professor  Stuart  aeeras  to  feel  very  clear  that  they 
decide  against  attributing  the  work  to  Solomon.  The  princi- 
pal evidence  in  this  part  of  the  argument  is  drawn  from  a  com- 
parison with  the  Proverbs,  After  remarking  (p.  72)  that 
"  the  subjects  (of  the  two  hooka)  are  exceedingly  diyerse,"  ho 
very  properly  adds :  "  However,  this  would  not  prove  much  if 
it  stood  alone ;  for  the  same  writer  might  change  hia  theme." 
"But,"  he  adds,  "when  we  come  to  the  colourinff  of  the  »tyU 
and  diction,  it  is  impossible  to  make  out  any  thing  but  the 
widest  diversity."  But,  we  would  ask,  would  not  the  change  of 
theme  naturally  bring  with  it  a  change  of  manner  \  Especially 
might  not  this  be  the  case  if  years  had  elapsed,  and  important 
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otumges  taken  place  in  reapoct  to  the  writer !     On  p.  73,  the 
Professor  says : — 

"  What  most  of  all  distinguiahe*  Coheleth  irom  Prorerba  is,  that 
the  former  repeats  beyond  all  example  in  the  Scriptures  certcun  phrases 
entirely  rat  generit,  which  never  occur  at  all  in  the  book  of  Proverbs. 
Such  are,  '  wulef  the  ntn,'  '  under  Aeaoen,' '  I  turned  to  tee,'  '  I  Maid  tn 
my  heart,'  and  the  like." 

For  an  excellent  answer  to  this  branch  of  the  argument,  we 
wontd  refer  the  reader  to  Professor  Stuart's  own  remarks,  on 
p.  62.  After  showing  that  abstract  terms  were  demanded 
by  the  nature  of  the  subject  treated  in  Eodesiastes,  and  oon- 
•equeotly  could  not  be  depended  on  to  prove  a  late  origin  of 
the  work,  he  says  : — 

*'  The  same  principle  will  apply  to  the  use  of  *  under  the  tun'  and 
*  under  heaven,'  scarcely  (bund  any  where  else.'*  The  great  question  in 
Ecolesiaatics  is,  the  vanity  of  earthlt/  thinge.  An  at^ective  from 
kaaretM  (earth)  the  Hebrew  has  not ;  and  to  make  the  so  often  neces- 
sary sense  of  earthly,  the  writer  had  to  betake  himself  to  circumlo- 
cution." 

We  know  that  Solomon  gave  himself,  during  the  early  part 

of  his  reign,  to  the  pursuit  of  wisdom,  and  that  during  the 

latter  part  of  it  he  was  sadly  led  astray.     It  seems  reasonable 

to  suppose  that  the  Proverbs  (except  chapters  xxx.  and  xxxi.) 

were  committed  to  writing  dunng  the  former  period.     Equally 

certain  is  it  that  Ecclesiastes,  if  written  by  him,  must  have 

been  written  very  near  the  close  of  his  life.     It  is  easy,  then, 

to  suppose  an  interval  of  twenty  years,  or  even  more,  between 

the  oomposition  of  these  two  works.     Any  one  who  has  studied 

the  history  of  our  own  tongue  ia  aware,  that  there  have  been 

periods  when,  during  a  single  reign,  very  marked  changes  have 

taken  place  in  the  fashionable  language  of  the  English  court. 

Id  1560,  for  instance,  Arthur  Oolding  could  complain  that 

"All  good  laditerB  Sad 

Our  EoglLsh  tongue  driven  lUmoflt  out  of  mind, 

Dlsmemb«red,  hacked,  moiraed,  rent,  uid  torne, 

Defaoed,  pstahed,  nuured,  ud  nuide  >  tkorne.* 

Now,  the  Hebrew  language,  as  spoken  at  the  court  of  Solo- 
mon, must  have  been  pecuharly  liable  to  such  changes,  both  on 
account  of  its  close  resemblance  to  the  dialects  spoken  by  the 
neighbouring  nations,  and  on  account  of  the  unprecedented 
amount  of  intercourse  maintained  by  Solomon  with  those  na- 
tions, either  as  ^es  or  tributaries. 

Professor  Stuart  quite  scouts  tlie  idea  of  attributing  any 

*  Thli  remark  does  n< 
U«  nm,"  i*  paoullM'  to  thii  bi 

in  EccleeiaUai,  appean  lii  times  in  Deuteronomj,  i 
riaita*  the  ohuioter  of  *  praotiofti  diicoone,  uid  to 
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considerable  change  of  Solomon's  style  to  his  interooarse  with. 
formgn  Komen.- 

"  Would  Solomon,"  says  he  {p.  73),  "  in  his  old  age,  be  likely  ia 
chan^  his  mother  tongue  ?  Had  he  respect  enough  for  his  women 
to  become  a  learner  of  fordgn  lanf^uages  from  them  ?  Would  a  mere 
momentaiy,  casual  inteTCOluse  with  them  such  as  hi«  was,  produce 

such  influence  on  his  idiom  ? Last  of  all,  would  the  spirit  of 

inspiration  move  Solomon,  to  write  in  the  idiom  of  his  heathen  concu- 
bines who  were  unlawfully  selected  ?  " 

But  the  influence  exerted  over  Solomon  by  hia  heathen 
wives,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  seems  to  argue  some- 
thing more  than  a  "  mere  momentary,  cMual  iniercourte." 
Besides,  who  can  doubt  that  the  court  of  Solomon  was  thronged 
hy  their  foreign  attendants,  as  well  as  by  numerous  ambas- 
sadors with  their  trains!  And  kings,  especially  learned  kinra, 
are  not  apt  to  be  bashful  about  employing  foreign  words.  On 
the  contrary,  we  naturally  expect  them  to  be  among  theboldest  of 
innovators.  Finally,  the  spirit  of  inspiration,  we  might  re^ 
Bonably  suppose,  would  lead  Solomon  to  employ  just  that  style 
and  diction  to  which  he  was  accustomed,  and  which  he  would 
naturally  have  employed  if  uninspired.  Professor  Stuart  con- 
fidently pronounces  the  argument  drawn  from  this  souroe 
vanity  of  vanities.     The  candid  reader  must  judge. 

Thus  we  have  gone  through  with  the  whole  series  of  the 
arguments  which  led  Professor  Stuart  "  to  the  decision  that 
Solomoa  wom  not  the  author""  of  Ecclesiastes.  Who  the  author 
was,  he  does  not  pretend  to  guess ;  but  thinks  it  probable  the 
work  may  have  been  written  soon  after  the  return  from  the 
Babylonish  captivity. — (P.  76.)  Let  us  turn  and  glance  very 
briefiy  at  some  of  the  reasons  which  would  lead  as  to  an  oppo- 
site conclusion, 

1.  First  we  have  the  claim  set  up  hy  the  toork  itaelf.  A  book 
presents  itself  to  us,  with  satisfactory  evidence  of  its  title  to  a 
place  in  the  sacred  canon,  and  purports  or  claims  to  be  the 
work  of  Solomoa ;  and  this,  not  only  in  the  title,  which  might 
be  suspected  to  be  of  a  later  date,  but  in  the  body  of  the  work. 
This  surely  is  a  strong  proof  of  Solomon's  antborship.  For 
what  ia  the  alternative!  Ts  it  that  Solomon  is  pnrposely 
introduced  upon  the  stage  and  made  to  say  what  Solomon  might 
have  he«n supposed  to  say,  as  Professor  Stuart  suggests  on  p.  6H 
We  should  answer  unhesitatingly  in  the  negative,  for  this 
simple  reason,  that  the  reader  does  not  naturally  so  under- 
stand it.  If  Solomon  be  not  the  author,  the  natural  alternative 
is  to  regard  the  treatise  aa  a  spurious  production,  a  pious  for- 
gery, like  some  of  the  Apocryphal  books.  And  can  this  oha-' 
racier  be  regarded  as  consistent  with  inspiration  i 

2.  Uniform  ancient  tradition.     Professor  Stuart  himself  re- 
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markB,  (p.  67),  "  If  tbis  qneatioD  be  referred  to  tbe  deoinon  of 
past  times,  then  is  it  easily  aoswered.  One  and  all  of  the  oI<jer 
writers  declare  for  Solomon.'"  And  yet  he  is  so  tborooghljr 
convinced  of  tbe  opposite,  by  tbe  objections  considered  above, 
as  to  add  on  the  same  page,  "we  shul  perhaps  demn  it  strange 
if  any  future  critic  should  engage  in  such  an  undertaking,''  viz., 
as  to  prove  Solomon  the  antbor  of  Ecclesiaetes ! 

3.  Although  learned  Jews,  mentioned  in  the  Talmud,  (see 
Professor  Stuart,  p.  81,)  made  various  objections  to  this  book, 
and  some  of  them  appear  to  have  denied  its  claim  to  inspira- 
tion, yet  none  of  them  assailed  its  genuineness  as  the  work  of 
Solomon.  Had  it  been  a  late  work,  by  an  uncertain  author,  it 
seems  hardly  credible  that  no  tradition  to  that  effect  should 
have  been  preserved  among  the  Jews,  at  least  to  snob  an  extent 
as  to  furnish  a  ground  for  objections  to  those  who  were  dis- 
posed to  reject  the  book. 

4.  Finally,  it  seems  pertinent  and  well  worth  while  to  notice 
certain  coincidences  between  the  style  of  Ecclesiastes  and  that 
of  Proverbs.  Not  that  we  regard  such  coiaoidenoes  as  weigh- 
ing much  in  the  argument,  for  one  writer  may  certainly  imi- 
tate the  style  of  another ;  but  they  may,  in  some  degree,  go  to 
balance  the  differenoeB  of  style  and  manner  of  which  Professor 
Stuart  makes  so  much.     Under  this  head  we  would  mentioa — 

(I.)  The  fact,  that  the  author  of  Ecclesiastes,  in  a  moral 
discourse  on  the  vanity  of  human  pursuits,  illustrated  by  a 
narrative  of  bis  own  experience,  still  falls  so  much  into  the 
proverbial  style.  Every  chapter  of  the  book  contains  proverbs, 
many  of  them  introduced  where  there  seems  no  more  demand 
for  them  than  in  many  of  the  discourses  of  the  prophets,  where, 
.  nevertheless,  the  proverbial  method  is  not  adopted.  (See,  for 
instance,  oh.  ii.  13,14;  iv.  5,  6;  v.  5, 10;  vii.  1;  ix.4,16-18,&c.) 

(2.)  The  style  and  diction  of  many  of  these  passages  corres- 
pond strikingly  with  those  of  similar  passages  in  the  book  of 
Proverbs.  Professor  Stuart  remarks,  that  the  difference  of 
style  in  the  two  books  is  rather  to  be  felt  than  described. 
This  is  doubtless  true.  But  we  would  ask  the  reader  skilled 
in  Hebrew  to  turn  to  such  passages  as  i.  3,  18;  iv.  9,  13,  13, 
14;  V.  10-12;  vii.  1-9;  ix.  17,  18;  x.  8,  9,  12,  13,  19;  xi.  1,  7, 
and  say  if  he  finds  any  thing  in  them  which  would  surprise  him 
if  found  in  Proverbs  instead  of  Ecolesiastes.  Here  is  "  the 
golden  Hebrew  of  the  golden  age; ""  nor  is  there  any  appear- 
ance of  these  seutenoes  having  been  composed  in  imitation  of 
Proverbs.     They  have  all  tbe  freshness  of  originality. 

(3.)  The  difference  of  style  in  the  portions  not  proverbial 
may  certainly  be  attributed  partly  to  the  subjects  treated,  asiA 
partly  to  the  difference  in  tbe  age,  and  circumstances,  and 
feelings  of  the  writer  (supposing  Solomon  to  be  the  writer.) 
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And  even  here  passages  oocar  which  strikingly  renund  one  of 
the  preoeptire  portions  of  the  book  of  ProTerbs.  Snoh,  for 
example,  is  the  perfectly  natural  and  easy  use  in  chap.  xii.  12, 
of  the  address  "  my  wn^^  which  abounds  in  Proverbci,  bat  does 
not  appear  in  any  of  the  prophets. 

The  uniform  use  of  the  term  God  in  Ecolesiastes  (instead  of 
Jehovah  or  Lord)  may  be  attributed  to  the  philosophical  cha- 
racter of  the  treatise.  It  certainly  does  not  characterise  the 
style  of  the  prophets,  who  flourished  after  the  captivity. 

A  word  more  in  respect  to  the  argument  from  the  diction. 
This  might  lead,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  evidence,  to  the 
impression  that  Proverbs  and  Ecclosiastes  were  written  by  dif- 
ferent authors;  but  it  would  go  but  little  way  towards  proving 
that  they  were  the  productions  of  different  ages.  The  free 
ase  of  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  relative  pronoun  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Hebrew  of  Ecolesiastes; 
and  this  Professor  Stuart  clearly  shows  cannot  be  relied  on  in 
proof  of  a  modern  origin  of  the  work.  It  is  found  in  the  book 
of  Judges,  and  probably  belonged  to  the  coUoqwial  language 
from  the  earliest  times;  and  what  wonder  that  Solomon,  in 
writing  Ecolesiastes  in  his  old  age,  should  employ  a  more  col- 
loquial style  than  be  did  years  before  in  seeking  out  and  set- 
ting in  order  the  Proverbs  I  Ghaldaism,  too,  is  not  of  necessity 
modem.  The  language  of  Abraham  was  no  doubt  Chatdee. 
Laban  evidently  spoke  Ohaldee,  as  appesn  from  the  Ghaldaio 
name  which  he  gave  to  Mount  Gilead.  And  who  can  tell  how 
much  iufluence  that  dialect  exerted  in  different  ages  upon  its 
neighbouring  and  oognate  Hebrew,  and  especially  during  th« 
reign  of  Solomon ! 

Professor  Stuart  very  justly  remarks,  that  much  may  have 
belonged  to  the  spoken  language  of  the  Hebrews,  which  has 
not  come  down  to  us  in  any  of  their  writings.  In  like  manner 
there  are  usages  in  the  Greek  of  Homer,  which  do  not  appear 
in  the  writings  of  subsequent  ages,  and  yet  belong  at  the  pre- 
sent day  to  the  spoken  language  of  the  Greeks.  But  what 
would  become  of  the  critic  who  should  argue  that  therefore  the 
Iliad  was  written  long  after  the  time  of  Plato  and  Xenophon! 
Arguments  similar  to  those  employed  against  the  antiquity 
of  Ecclosiastes  have  been  employed  also  to  prove  a  late  origin 
for  several  other  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Even  the  Pen- 
tateuch has  not  escaped  attacks  of  this  kind.  We  are  per- 
suaded that  the  more  thoroughly  these  arguments  are  ex- 
amined, the  less  weight  they  will  be  found  to  have.  We  are 
also  satisfied  that  the  mors  the  original  of  Ecclesiaates  is 
studied  and  understood,  the  less  will  the  charge  of  looseness 
and  vulgarity  of  style,  made  by  Bishop  Lowth,  and  so  often 
since  repeated,  be  found  to  weigh. 
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ThoB  mach  we  hare  felt  constnuned  to  eay  in  reply  to  Pro^ 
leBBor  Stuart's  argument.  We  trust  the  candid  reader  will 
find  sufficient  reason  to  dissent  from  the  sobeme  which  he 
haa  proposed. 


Art.    VII The    Theology   of  tht   Intellect  and  that   of  the 

Feeling* :    a  Discourie  before   ths  Convention  of  the  Con- 
gregational Ministers  of  New  Bngland,  in  Brattle  Street 
Meeting  House,  Boston,  Mag  SOth,  1850.     By  Edwabds 
A.  Park,  Professor  in  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
^Tbis  is  the  first  of  three  admirable  papers  by  Dr  Hodge  of  Princeton, 
in  connection  with  a  controTersy  which  has  excited  much  interest  in 
America.     Professor  Park's  papers  hare  aheady  been  published  in  this 
country  in  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra.3 

The  normal  authority  of  Scripture  ia  one  of  the  subjects  about 
which,  at  the  present  time,  the  mind  of  the  church  ia  most 
seriously  agitated.  The  old  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspira- 
tion, and  consequent  infallibility  of  the  written  Word,  is  still 
held  by  the  great  body  of  believers.  It  is  assailed,  however, 
from  various  quarters  and  in  different  ways.  Some  of  these 
assatUts  are  from  avowed  enemies ;  some  from  pretended 
friends ;  and  others  from  those  who  are  sincere  in  thinking 
they  are  doing  Ood  service  in  making  his  Word  more  pliant, 
BO  that  it  may  accommodate  itself  the  more  readily,  not  to 
science,  but  to  the  theories  of  scientific  men ;  not  to  pbiloso' 
phy,  but  to  the  speculations  of  philosophers.  The  form  of 
these  attacks  is  constantly  varying.  The  age  of  naked  ra- 
tionalism is  almost  over.  That  system  is  dying  of  a  want  of 
heart.  Its  dissolution  ia  being  hastened  by  the  contempt  even 
of  the  world.  It  is  no  longer  "the  nn)de"  to  make  "  common 
sense  "  the  standard  of  all  truth.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
Ansehauu^s  Vermiigen,  men  see  things  in  their  essence.  The 
intuitional  conaoiouaneas  has  superseded  the  discursive  under- 
standing ;  and  rationalists  have  given  place  to  transcenden- 
talista.  In  the  hands  of  many  of  the  latter,  the  Scriptures 
share  the  same  fate  which  baa  overtaken  the  outward  world. 
Aa  the  material  is  but  the  manifestation  of  the  spiritual,  so 
the  facts  and  doctrines  of  the  Bible  are  the  mere  forms  of  the 
spirit  of  Christianity ;  and  if  you  have  the  spirit,  it  matt-ers 
not  what  form  it  takes.  These  gifted  ones,  therefore,  can  af- 
ford to  be  very  liberal.  They  see  in  Christianity,  as  in  all 
thin^  else,  a  manifestation  of  what  is  real.  They  pity,  but 
can  bear  with,  those  who  lay  stress  on  the  hiatorical  facts  and 
doctrinal  assertions  of  the  Scriptures.  They  look  on  them  as 
occupying  a  lower  position,  and  as  belonging  to  a  receding 
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period.  Still  men  can  hare  the  substsnoe  in  that  form  as  weU 
as  ID  another.  The  misfortune  is,  that  they  persist  in  consid- 
eringj^he  form  to  be  the  sabstance,  or  at  least  ioseparabie  fW>ni 
it.  They  do  not  see  that  as  the  principle  of  vegetable  life  is 
as  vigorous  now  as  when  it  was  expressed  in  forms  extant 
only  as  fossils,  and  would  continue  unimpaired  though  the 
whole  existing  flora  should  perish ;  so  Christianity  would 
flourish  uninjured,  though  the  New  Testament  should  turn  out 
.to  be  a  fable. 

This  theory  has  more  forms  than  one;  and  has  many  advo- 
cates who  are  not  prepared  to  take  it  in  its  full  results.  Nei- 
ther is  it  coniined  to  Gennany.  With  most  of  the  productions 
of  that  teeming  soil,  it  ia  in  the  process  of  transplanting. 
Shoots  have  been  set  out,  and  assiduously  watered  in  England 
and  America,  which  bid  fair  to  live  and  bear  fruit.  The  doc- 
trine that  "  Christianity  consists  not  in  propositions — it  is 
Ufe  in  the  soul,"*  and  a  life  independent  of  the  propoaitions, 
of  necessity  supersedes  the  authority,  if  not  the  necessity  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  doctrine,  variously  modified,  is  one  of 
the  forms  In  which  the  Word  of  God  is  made  of  none  effect. 

Another  theory,  intimately  related  to  the  one  just  referred 
to,  ia  the  doctrine  that  inspiration  differs  in  degree,  but  not 
in  nature,  from  the  spiritual  illumination  which  ordinary  men 
enjoy.  Just  in  proportion  as  the  religious  consciousness  is 
elevated,  the  intuition  of  divine  things  is  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered more  distinct.  If  sanctification  were  perfect,  religious 
knowledge  would  be  perfect.  "  Let  there  be  a  due  purifica^ 
tion  of  the  moral  nature,"  aays  Morell,  "  a  perfect  harmony 
of  the  spiritual  being  with  the  mind  of  God — a  removal  of  all 
inward  disturbances  from  the  breast,  and  what  is  to  prevent  or 
disturb  this  immediate  intuition  of  divine  thinga!  "-f- —  (P.  174.) 
The  inspiration  of  the  sacred  writings  resembles,  he  tells  ua, 
that  of  men  of  genius.  The  natural  philosopher  ia  so  in  har- 
mony with  nature,  he  has  a  sort  of  intuition  of  her  lawa;  the 
poet,  from  sympathy  with  his  fellow-men,  can  unfold  the  work- 
ings of  the  human  breaat;  and  so  good  men,  from  congeni- 
ality with  God,  can  see  the  things  of  God.  Of  course,  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  sacred  writers  differs  with  their  good- 
ness. Those  of  the  Old  Testament,  standing  on  a  much  lower 
level  of  moral  culture  than  those  of  the  New,  are  proportion- 

'■  •  MoreU*<  PMIosophj  of  Religion,  p.  UB. 

t  Honll  »  ■  rer)  euperior  mui.  lie  atuiila  uacng  the  flnt  ruik  of  reproduciaK, 
M  diitingoiahed  from  producing  minds.  H«  book  ia  a.  aimple  reproduction  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Qtnaxn  aohool  to  which  he  i»  oddictedi  but  it  is  remarkabrf  clear, 
wei!  digeated,  and  consiatent.  He  undeiatandi  himnelf  and  his  maaterB.  Thu  ii  % 
not  deal  StiJt  he  ia  but  an  intelligent  pupU;  and  tboas  vfao  wish  to  nnderatand tha 
theoij  which  he  prewnt*.  would  do  well  to  sludj  it  in  the  writings  of  its  Mithoi* 
Thej  will  find  it  there  la  its  oakedneM,  freed  from  those  delicate  oonceklmenta  which, 
>  ttaditionaTj  faith  hu  imposed  on  Mr  Mmvll. 
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ately  below  them  in  authority.  The  weight  due  to  what  these 
writen  say,  d^>endg  not  only  on.  their  relative  goodness,  but 
also  on  the  sabjecta  of  vriiioh  they  treat.  Beyond  the  sphere 
of  moral  and  relijpoua  tmths,  they  can  have  no  peculiar  autho- 
rity, because,  to  that  sphere,  the  intuitions  of  the  religious 
couBciousneas  are  of  necessity  confined.  The  greater  part  of 
the  Bible,  therefore,  ib  not  inspired,  even  in  this  low  aense  of 
the  term;  and  as  to  the  rest,  it  is  not  the  Word  of  God.  It 
is  merely  the  word  of  good  men.  It  has  at  best  but  a  human, 
and  not  a  divine  authority;  except,  indeed,  for  those  who 
repudiate  the  distinction  between  haman  and  divine,  which  is 
the  case  with  the  real  authors  of  this  system.  We  are,  how- 
ever, speaking  of  this  theory  as  it  is  presented  by  professed 
theists.  It  has  appeared  under  three  forme,  according  to  the 
three  different  views  entertained  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  whom 
thi^  inspiration  is  referred.  If  by  that  term  is  understood 
the  universal  efficiency  of  God,  then  all  men  are  inspired,  who, 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  the  general  providence  of  God,  have 
their  religious  consciouHness  specially  elevated.  This  is  the 
kind  of  revelation  and  inspiration  which  many  claim  for  hea- 
then sages,  and  concede  to  Christian  apostles.  But,  if  the 
Holy  Spirit  vs  regarded  as  merely  "  the  forming,  animating, 
and  governing  principle  of  the  Christian  church,"  then  inspira- 
tion is  confined  to  those  within  the  church,  and  belongs  to  all 
its  members  in  proportion  to  their  susceptibility  to  this  per- 
vading principle.  Again,  if  the  Holy  Spirit  be  recognised  as 
a  divine  person,  dispensing  his  gifts  to  eaoh  one  severally  am 
he  viillt,  inspiration  may  be  a  still  more  restricted  gift,  but  ita 
essential  nature  remains  the  same.  It  is  that  purifying  infiu- 
enoe  of  the  Spirit  upon  the  mind  which  enables  it  to  see  the 
things  of  Qod.  It  is  simply  spiritual  illumination  granted  to 
all  believers,  to  each  according  to  his  measure;  to  the  apos- 
tles it  may  be  conceded  in  greater  fulness  than  to  any  others, 
but  to  none  perfectly.  The  Bible  is  not  the  Word  of  God, 
though  it  contains  the  aspirations,  the  convictions,  the  out- 
goings of  heart  of  men  worthy  of  all  reverence  for  their  piety. 
The  distinction  between  the  Scriptures  and  uocanonic^  writ- 
ings of  pious  men,  is  simply  as  to  the  degree  of  their  piety, 
or  their  relative  advantages  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  our 
business  to  discuss  this  theory  of  inspiration;  we  speak  of  it 
as  one  of  the  modes  in  which  the  authority  of  the  Bible  is,  in 
the  present  age,  assailed. 

Under  the  same  general  category  must  be  classed  the  beau- 
tiful solo  of  Dr  Bushnell,  He  endeavoured  to  seduce  us  from 
clearing  to  the  letter  of  the  Scriptures,  by  telling  us  the  Bible 
was  but  a  picture  or  a  poem;  that  we  need  as  little  to  know 
its  dogmas,  as  the  pigments  of  an  artist;  the  aesthetic  im- 
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preHuoQ  was  the  eod  deaigned,  which  was  to  be  reached,  not 
through  the  logical  imderBtandiBg,  but  the  imagination.  It 
was  Dot  a  creed  tnen  Deeded,  or  about  which  they  should  con- 
tend ;  oU  creeds  are  ultimately  alike.  It  is  of  no  use,  how> 
ever,  to  score  the  notes  of  a  dying  swan,  as  the  strain  cannot 
be  repeated,  except  by  another  swan  in  artietUo  mortis.  Dr 
Bushnell  has  had  his  predecessors.  A  friend  of  ours,  when  in 
Germany,  bad  Sohleiermacher's  Beden  iiber  die  Beligion  put 
into  his  bands.  When  asked  what  he  thought  of  those  oelo- 
brated  disooorses,  he  modestly  confessed  he  could  not  onder- 
stand  them.  "  Understand  them!"  said  his  friend,  "  that  is 
not  the  point.     Did  you  not  feel  them!** 

We  are  sincerely  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  speak  of  Professor 
Park's  sermon,  which  was  Ustened  to  with  unbounded  admira- 
tion, and  the  fame  of  which  has  gone  through  the  land,*  as 
inimic^  to  the  proper  authority  of  the  Word  of  3od,  But  if 
it  is  right  in  him  to  publish  such  an  attack  on  dootrines  long 
held  sacred,  it  must  be  right  in  those  who  believe  those  doo- 
trines  to  raise  their  protest  against  it.  We  are  far  from  sup- 
posing that  the  author  regards  bis  theory  as  subversive  of  the 
authority  of  the  Bible.  He  has  obviously  adopted  it  as 
a  oonveniemt  way  of  getting  rid  of  certain  dootrmes,  which 
stand  out  far  too  prominently  in  Scripture,  saA  are  too  deeply 
impressed  on  the  heart  of  God's  people,  to  allow  of  their  being 
denied.  It  mast  be  conceded  that  they  are  in  the  Bible.  To 
reconcile  this  concession  with  their  rejection,  he  proposes  the 
distiootioQ  between  the  theology  of  feeling  and  that  of  the 
intdleot.  There  are  two  modes  of  apprehending  and  present- 
ing truth: — the  one  by  the  logical  consciousness  (to  use  the 
convenient  nomenclature  of  the  day),  that  it  may  be  under- 
stood; the  other  by  the  intuitional  consciousness,  that  it  may 
be  felt.  These  modes  do  not  necessarily  agree:  they  may 
often  conflict,  so  that  what  is  true  in  the  one,  may  be  false  in 
the  other.  If  an  assertion  of  Scripture  commends  itself  to  our 
reason,  we  refer  it  to  the  theology  of  the  intellect,  and  admit 
its  truth,  If  it  clashes  with  any  of  our  preconceived  opinions, 
we  can  refer  it  to  the  theology  of  the  feelings,  and  deny  its 
truth  for  the  intellect.  la  this  way,  it  is  obvious  any  unpalat- 
able doctrine  may  be  got  rid  of,  but  no  less  obviously  at  the 
expense  of  the  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.  There  is  another 
advantage  of  this  theory  of  which  the  Professor  probably  did 
Dot  think.  It  enables  a  man  to  profess  his  faith  in  doctrines 
which  he  does  not  believe.  Dr  Bushnell  could  sign  any  creed 
by  help  of  that  chemistry  of  thought  which  makes  all  creeds 
alike.  Professor  Park's  theory  will  allow  a  man  to  assert 
contradictory  propositions.  If  asked.  Do  yon  believe  that 
*  WhilewritJEgwthkTereceiTed  scopj  of  the''tbtrd  thinuaiid''of  thitdEKWDiie. 
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Christ  satiafied  the  jnetioe  of  Qod  ?  he  can  aay,  Yea,  for  it  is 
true  to  hia  feelin^fs ;  and  he  can  say,  No,  beoauee  it  is  f&lae  to 
his  intellect.  A  judicious  use  of  this  method  will  carry  a  man 
a  great  way.  This  whole  diaoourae,  we  think,  will  strike  the 
reader  as  a  aet  of  variations  on  the  old  theme,  "  What  is  true 
in  religion  is  false  in  philosophy:"  and  tho  "tearful  German," 
of  whom  our  author  speaks,  who  said,  "  In  my  heart  I  am  a 
Christian,  while  in  my  head  I  am  a  philosopher,"  might  find 
great  comfort  in  the  doctrinehere  proponnded.  He  mi(;ht  learn 
that  his  condition,  instead  of  a  morbid,  was  in  fact  the  normal 
one ;  as  what  is  true  to  the  feelings  is  often  false  to  the  intellect. 

We  propose  to  give  a  brief  analysis  of  this  sermon,  and  then, 
in  as  few  words  as  possible,  endeavour  to  estimate  its  character. 

The  sermon  is  founded  upon  Gen,  vi.  6,  and  1  Sam.  xv.  29: 
In  the  former  passage  it  is  said,  "  It  repented  the  Lord;"  and 
in  the  latter,  Qod  "  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  repent.'" 
Here  are  two  assertions  in  direct  conflict, — Clod  repented,  and 
God  cannot  repent.  Both  must  be  true.  But  how  are  they  to 
be  reconciled  ?  The  aermon  proposes  to  give  the  answer,  and 
to  show  how  the  same  proposition  may  be  both  affirmed  and 
denied.  Our  author  begins  by  telling  us  of  a  father  who,  in 
teaching  astronomy  to  his  child,  produced  a  false  impression 
by  presenting  the  truth ;  while  the  mother  produced  a  correct 
impression  by  teaching  error.  This,  if  it  means  any  thing  to 
the  purpose,  is  rather  ominous  aa  a  commencement.  A  right 
impression  is  the  end  to  be  aimed  at  in  all  instruction ;  and,  if 
the  principle  implied  in  this  illustration  is  correct,  we  must  dis- 
card the  fundamental  maxim  in  religion,  "  Tiiith  is  in  order 
to  holiness,'"  and  assume  that  error  is  better  adapted  to  that 
purpose  ;  a  principle  on  which  Eomanists  have  for  ages  acted 
in  their  crass  misrepresentations  of  divine  things  tn  order  to 
impress  the  minds  of  the  people. 

But  we  most  proceed  with  our  analysis: — 

"  The  theology  of  the  intellect,"  we  are  told,  "  conforms  to  the  laws, 
subserves  the  wants,  and  secures  the  approval,  of  our  intuitive  and  de- 
ductive powers.  It  includes  the  decisions  of  the  judgment,  of  the 
perceptive  part  of  conscience  and  taste,  indeed  of  all  the  ^ultiea  which 
are  essential  to  the  reasoning  process.  It  Is  the  theolc^  of  specula- 
tion, and  therefore  comprehends  the  truth  just  as  it  is,  unmodified  by 
excitements  of  feeling.  It  is  received  as  accurate,  not  in  its  spirit  *aily, 
but  in  its  letter  also.^'— (P.  534.)  • 

It  demands  evidence.  It  prefers  general  to  individual 
statements,  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  the  literal  to  the 
figurative.  Its  aim  is  not  to  be  impressive,  but  intelligible 
and  defensible.     For  example,  it  affirms  "  that  He  who  united 

*  Oar  T«ferMiMa  are  to  Uie  reprint  of  the  sermon  in  the  Bibliotheca  Smt»  Tor 
July.  1850, 
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in  his  person  a  human  body,  a  human  soul,  and  a  divine  spirit, 
expired  od  the  cross;  but  it  does  not  originate  the  phrase  that 
the  soul  expired,  nor  that  'Gh>d  the  mighty  Maker  died.'" 
"  It  would  never  suggest  the  unqualified  remark  that  Christ 
has  fully  paid  the  debt  of  sinners,  for  it  declares  that  this  debt 
may  be  justly  claimed  from  them ;  nor  that  he  suffered  the 
whole  punishment  which  they  deserve,  for  it  teaches  that  this 
punishment  may  still  be  righteously  inflicted  on  themselves ; 
nor  that  he  has  entirely  satisfied  the  law,  for  it  insists  that  the 
demands  of  the  law  are  yet  in  force."  It  gives  origin  to  "no 
metaphor  so  bold,  and  so  liable  to  disfigure  our  idea  of  the 
divine  equity,  as  that  heaven  imputes  the  crime  of  one  man  to 
millions  of  his  descendants,  and  then  imputes  their  myriad  sins 
to  him  who  was  harmle<is  and  undefiJed."  "  It  is  suited,  not 
for  eloquent  appeals,  but  for  calm  controversial  treatises  and 
bodies  of  divinity ;  not  so  well  for  the  hymn-book  as  for  the 
catechism;  notsowellfortheliturgyasrortheoreed.^ — (P.  636.) 
We  must  pause  here  for  a  moment.  It  so  happens  that  ali 
the  illustrations  which  our  author  gives  of  modes  of  expression 
which  the  theology  of  the  intellect  would  not  adopt,  are  the 
products  of  that  theology.  They  are  the  language  of  specula- 
tion, of  theory,  of  the  intellect,  as  distinguished  from  the  feel- 
ings. That  Christ  bore  our  punishment;  that  he  satisfied 
the  law ;  that  Adam's  sin  is  imputed  to  us,  and  our  sins  to 
Christ, — are  all  generalizations  of  the  intellect ;  they  are  sum- 
mations of  the  manifold  and  diversified  representations  of 
Scripture ;  they  are  abstract  propositions  embodying  the  truth 
presented  in  the  figures,  facts,  and  didactic  assertions  found  in 
the  sacred  writing.  It  would  be  impossible  to  pick  out  of  the 
whole  range  of  theological  statements,  any  which  are  less  im- 
passioned, or  which  are  more  purely  addressed  to  the  intellect. 
They  have  been  framed  for  the  very  purpose  of  being  "in- 
telligible and  defensible.^'  They  answer  every  criterion  the 
author  himself  proposes  for  distinguishing  the  language  of 
the  intellect  from  that  of  the  feeling.  Accordingly,  these  are 
the  precise  representations  given  in  catechisms,  in  calm  con- 
troversial treatises  and  bodies  of  divinity  for  strictly  didactic 
purposes.  They  are  found  in  the  accurately  worded  and  care* 
fully  balanced  confessions  of  faith,  designed  to  state  with  all 
possible  precision  the  intellectual  propositions  to  be  received 
as  true.  These  are  the  very  representations,  moreover,  which 
have  been  held  up  to  reproach  as  "  theoretical,''  as  '*  pbiloso- 
phy"  introduced  into  the  Bible.  Whether  they  are  corrector 
mcorreot,  is  not  now  the  question.  What  we  assert  is,  that  if 
there  be  any  such  thing  as  the  theology  of  the  intellect;  any 
propositions  framed  for  the  purpose  of  satisfying  the  demands 
of  the  intelligence ;  any  purely  abstract  and  didactic  formube, 
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these  are  they.  Yet  Profeuor  Park,  aiinply  because  he  doea 
not  reoognise  them  ae  tme,  puts  them  under  the  catof^ry  of 
feding,  and  repreaenta  them  as  passionate  expresaioiu,  designed 
not  to  be  intelligible,  bnt  impressiTe ;  addressed  not  to  the 
intellect,  but  to  the  emotions  ! 

The  theology  of  the  feelings  is  declared  to  be  the  form  of 
belief  which  ia  suggested  by,  and  adapted  to,  the  wants  of  the 
well-trained  heart.  It  is  embraced  as  involving  the  substance 
of  truth,  although,  when  Uterally  interpreted,  it  may  or  in»y 
not  be  fklse.  It  studies  not  the  exact  proportions  of  dootoine, 
but  gives  apeoial  prominence  to  those  features  which  are 
thought  to  be  most  grateful  to  the  sensibilities.  It  insists  not 
on  dialectical  argument,  but  reoeives  whatever  the  heaJtby 
affections  crave. — (P.  535.)  It  sacrifices  abstract  remarks  to 
visible  and  tan^ble  images.  It  is  satisfied  with  vague,  indefinite 
representations. — (P.  5S6.)  For  example,  instead  of  saying,  "Grod 
can  do  all  things  whioh  are  the  objects  of  power,^  it  says,  "  He 
spake,  and  it  was  done.*"  Instead  of  saying,  "  That  the  provi- 
dence of  God  comprehends  al\  events,^  it  says,  "  The  children 
of  men  put  their  trust  under  the  cover  of  Jefaovah's  wings.'* 
To  keep  back  the  Jews  from  the  vices  and  idolatry  of  their 
neighbours,  it  plied  them  vrith  a  stem  theoto^  which  repre- 
sented God  as  jealous  and  angry,  and  armed  with  bow,  arrows, 
and  glittering  sword ;  but  when  they  needed  a  soothing  in- 
fluence, they  were  told  that  "  the  Lord  feedeth  bis  flock  like  a 
shepherd."  It  represents  Christians  as  united  to  their  Lord 
as  the  branch  to  the  vine,  or  the  members  to  the  bead ;  but  it 
does  not  mean  to  have  these  endearing  words  metamorphosed 
into  an  intellectual  theory  of  our  oneness  with  Obrist,  for  with 
another  end  in  view  it  teaches  that  he  is  distinct  from  us,  am 
a  captain  from  his  soldiers.  The  free  theology  of  the  feeling 
is  ill  fitted  for  didactic  or  controversial  treatises  or  doctrinal 
standards.  Any  thing,  every  thing  can  be  proved  from  the 
writings  of  those  addicted  to  its  use,  because  they  indite  sen- 
tences congenial  with  an  excited  heart,  but  false  as  expressions 

of  deliberate  opinion (P.  537.)  Thisis  the  theologyof  and  for 

our  sensitive  nature,  of  and  for  the  normal  emotion,  afl^cUon, 
passion.  It  is  moreover  permanent.  Ancient  philosophy  has 
perished,— ancient  poetry  is  as  fresh  as  ever.  So  the  theology 
of  reason  chuiges,  theory  chases  theory,  "  but  the  theology 
of  the  heart,  letting  the  minor  accuracies  go  for  the  sake  of 
holding  strongly  upon  the  substance  of  doctrine,  need  not 
always  accommodate  itself  to  scientific  changes,  but  may  often 
use  its  old  statements,  eveu  if,  when  literally  understood,  they 
be  incorrect,*  and  it  thus  abides  permanent  as  are  the  main 
impressions  of  the  truth." — (P.  539.) 

*  Tbto  k  ft  ttthn  dmgerou  principle.    Riihr,  nptTDitalident  Of  Wriaur,  tboafih 
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We  must  aKain  pause  in  our  anatyeis.  If  tbers  is  any  such 
thing  as  the  theology  of  the  feeling  as  distinet  from  that  of  the 
intellect,  the  passages  cited  above  neither  prove  nor  illustrate 
it.  Our  author  represents  the  feelings  as  expressing  themselTes 
in  iigares,  and  demanding  "visibie  and  tangible  images."  We 
qaestion  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  The  highest  lan- 
gnage  of  emotion  is  generally  simple.  Xotbing  satisfies  the 
mind  when  under  great  excitement  but  literal  or  perfectly  in- 
telli^ble  expressions.  Then  is  not  the  time  for  rhetorical 
phrases.  There  is  a  lower  state  of  feeling,  a  placid  oalamess, 
which  delights  m  poetic  imagery,  which  at  once  satisfies  the 
feelings  and  excites  the  ima^uation,  and  thus  becomes  the 
vehicle  of  moral  and  aesthetic  emotions  combined.  The  emo- 
tions of  terror  and  sublimity  also,  as  they  are  commonly  ex- 
cited through  the  imagination,  naturally  clothe  themselves  io 
imaginative  language.  But  the  moral,  religious,  and  social 
affections,  when  strongly  moved,  commonly  demand  the  simplest 
form  of  utteranoe.  "  Holy,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  Hosts,"" 
is  the  language  of  seraphic  devotion,  yet  what  more  simple! 
**  The  loving-kindness  of  the  Lord  is  over  all  his  works,"  is 
sorely  as  much  the  language  of  feeling,  and  tends  as  directly 
to  excite  gratitude  and  confidence,  as  saying,  "  The  Lord  is 
tny  shepherd/^  The  most  pathetic  lamentation  upon  record 
is  that  of  David  over  his  son  Absalom,  which  is  indeed  an 
apostrophe,  but  nothing  can  be  freer  from  tropical  expression. 
How  simple  also  is  the  langus«e  of  penitence  as  recorded  in 
the  Bible! — "God  be  mercifuTto  me  a  sinner!^  "Against 
thee,  thee  only  have  I  sinned  and  done  this  evil  in  thy  sight." 
"  Behold,  I  am  vile,  what  shall  I  answer  thee ! "  "0  my  Ood ! 
I  am  ashamed,  and  blush  to  lift  up  my  face  to  thee,  my  Qod.^ 
Admitting,  however,  that  figurative  language  is  the  usual 
vehicle  of  emotion,  this  affords  no  foundation  for  the  distinction 
between  the  theology  of  feeling  and  the  theology  of  the  intellect 
—the  one  vaf^e  and  inaccurate,  the  other  precise  and  exact. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  figurative  language  is  just  as  definite 
in  its  meaning,  and  just  as  intelligible,  as  the  most  literal. 
After  the  church  had  been  struggling  for  centuries  to  find  lan- 
guage sufficiently  precise  to  express  distinctly  its  consciousness 
respecting  the  person  of  Ohrist,  it  adopted  the  figurative  lan- 
guage of  the  Athanasiau  creed,  "  God  of  Ood,  Light  of  Light, 
Begotten,  and  not  made."     Galling  God  our  "  Shepherd,"  pre- 

m  pnje  Deist,  admittinH  nothing  but  the  doctcinm  of  natural  religion,  etill  inBiated  on 
the  Tiropriet;  of  retuning'the  langaage  and  current  representationi  of  ortbodox 
Ghrutians,  and  tolling  the  people  in  bia  public  ministratioDi  that  Christ  iras  the  Idimb 
sfGodwhotakethawa;  the  dns  of  the  world;  that  men  are  UTed  b;  hie  blood.  " 
did  not  thinic  it  nee 
enumodkto  itself  ti 
nndentood  aceordii  „ 
tade  in  nyine  one  tun^  and  meuiag  anothsr,  this  piindple  ^ 
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seDts  as  definite  an  idea  to  the  mind  as  the  most  literal  form  of 
expression.  To  say  that  God  ia  angry,  or  jealous,  expresses  as 
clearly  the  truth  that  his  nature  is  opposed  to  sin,  as  the  most 
abstract  terms  could  do.  We  have  here  no  evidence  of  two 
kinds  of  theology,  the  one  afifirming  what  the  other  denies; 
the  one  true  to  the  feelings  and  false  to  the  intellect,  and  the 
reverse.  The  two  passages  on  which  this  sermon  is  founded, 
chosen  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  theory,  might  be 
selected  to  show  that  it  is  without  foundation.  The  declara- 
tiona,  "  God  repented,"  and  "  God  cannot  repent,"  doi  not  be- 
long to  different  categories;  the  one  is  not  the  language  of 
feeling  and  the  other  of  the  intelligence ;  the  one  does  not 
affirm  what  the  other  denies.  Both  are  figurative.  Both  are 
intelligible.  The  one,  in  its  connection,  expresses  God's  dis- 
approbation of  sin,  the  other  his  immutability.  The  one  ad- 
dresses the  sensibilities  as  much  as  the  other ;  and  the  one  is 
as  much  directed  to  the  intellect  ae  the  other.  To  found  two 
conflicting  kinds  of  theology  on  such  passages  as  these,  ie  as 
unreasonable  as  it  would  be  to  build  two  systems  of  anthro- 
pology on  the  verbally  contradictory  propositions  coostantly 
used  about  men.  We  say  a  man  is  a  lion,  and  we  say  he  is 
not  a  quadruped.  Bo  these  assertions  require  a  new  theory 
of  psychology,  or  even  a  new  theory  of  interpretation,  ia 
order  to  bring  them  into  harmony!  Figurative  language, 
when  interpreted  literally,  will  of  course  express  what  is  false 
to  the  intellect ;  but  it  will,  in  that  case,  be  no  less  false  to 
the  taste  and  to  the  feelings. 

Such  language,  when  interpreted  according  to  established 
usage,  and  when  made  to  mean  what  it  was  intended  to  ex- 
press, is  not  only  definite  in  its  import,  but  it  never  expresses 
what  is  false  to  the  intellect.  The  feelings  demand  truth  in  their 
object ;  and  no  utterance  is  natural  or  effective  as  the  language 
of  emotion,  which  does  not  satisfy  the  understanding.  Saying 
that  God  "repents;"  that  he  is  "jealous ;"  that  he  ia  ''ourrfiep- 
herd;"  that  men  "hide  under  the  shadow  of  bis  wings,"  are  true 
to  the  intelligence,  in  the  precise  sense  in  which  they  are  true 
to  the  feelings  ;  and  it  is  only  so  far  as  they  are  true  to  the 
former  that  they  are  effective  or  appropriate  for  the  latter.  It 
is  because  calling  God  our  shepherd  presents  the  idea  of  a 
person  exercising  a  kind  care  over  us,  that  it  has  power  to 
move  the  affections.  If  it  presented  any  conception  inconsis- 
tent with  the  truth,  it  would  grate  on  the  feelings  as  much 
OS  it  would  offend  the  intellect.  We  object,  therefore,  to  our 
author's  exposition  of  his  doctrine,  first,  because  much  that 
he  cites  aa  the  language  of  feeling  is  incorrectly  cited ;  and 
secondly,  because,  granting  his  premises,  his  conclusion  does 
not  follow,     A  third  objection  is,  that  he  is  perfectly  arbitrary 
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ia  tbe  application  of  his  theory.  Beojiuse  figurative  langut^ 
is  not  to  be  interpreted  literally,  the  Socinian  infers  that  all 
that  is  said  in  Scripture  in  reference  to  the  Bacrificial  nature 
of  Christ's  death,  is  to  be  understood  as  exprGssing  nothing 
more  than  the  truth  that  he  died  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
When  the  patriot  diea  for  his  country,  or  a  mother  wears 
herself  out  in  the  servioe  of  her  child,  we  are  wont  to  say, 
they  sacrifice  themselves  for  the  object  of  their  affection. 
This  deceives  no  one.  It  expresses  the  simple  truth  that  they 
died  for  the  ^ood  of  others.  Whether  this  is  all  the  Scrip- 
tures mean  when  they  call  Christ  a  sacrifice,  is  not  to  be  deter- 
mined by  settling  the  general  principle  that  figures  are  not  to 
.  be  interpreted  according  to  the  letter.  That  is  conceded. 
But  figures  have  a  meaning  which  is  not  to  be  explained  away 
at  pleasure.  Professor  Park  would  object  to  this  exposition 
of  the  design  of  Christ's  death,  not  by  insisting  that  figura- 
tive language  is  to  be  interpreted  literally,  but  by  showing 
that  these  figures  are  designed  to  teach  more  than  the  Sooinian 
IB  willing  to  admit.  In  like  manner,  we  say  that,  if  we  were 
disposed  to  admit  the  distinction  between  the  theology  of  the 
feelings  and  that  of  the  intellect,  as  equivalent  to  that  between 
figurative  and  literal  language,  or,  as  our  author  says,  between 
poetry  and  prose,  we  should  still  object  to  his  application  of 
hia  principle.  He  is  just  as  arbitrary  in  explaining  away  the 
Scriptural  representations  of  original  sin,  of  the  satisfaction 
of  divine  justice  by  the  sacrifice  of  Christ,  as  the  Socinian  is 
in  the  application  of  his  principle.  He  just  as  obviously  vio- 
lates the  established  laws  of  language,  and  just  as  plainly 
substitutes  the  speculations  of  his  own  mind  for  the  teachings 
of  the  Word  of  God.  Entirely  irrespective,  therefore,  of  the 
validity  of  our  authoi^s  theory,  we  object  to  this  sermon  that 
it  discards,  as  the  language  of  emotion,  historical,  didactic, 
argumentative  statements,— and,  in  short,  every  thing  he  is  not 
willing  to  receive, — as  far  as  appears,  for  no  other  reason,  and 
by  no  other  rule,  than  his  own  repugnance  to  what  is  thus  pre- 
sented. 

Having  considered  some  of  the  differences  between  the 
emotive  and  intellectual  theology,  the  author  adverts  to  the 
infiuenee  which  the  one  exerts  over  the  other.  And  first,  the 
theology  of  the  intellect  illustrates  and  vivifies  itself  by  that  of 
the  feelings. 

^'  We  must  add  a  body,"  he  says,  "  to  the  soul  of  a  doctrine,  when- 
ever we  would  make  it  palpable  and  enlivening.  The  whole  doctrine 
of  the  spiritual  world,  ia  one  that  requires  to  be  rendered  tangible  by 
embodiment.  An  intellectual  view  ia  too  genefal  to  be  embraced  by 
the  feelings.  Tliey  are  baulked  with  the  notion  of  a  apaceless,  formless 
existence,  continuing  between  death  and  the  resurrection." — (P.  540.) 
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In  the  BOGond  place,  the  theology  of  the  intellect  enlarges 
aad  improTea  that  of  the  feelings,  tuid  is  also  enlarged  and 
improved  by  it.  The  more  extensive  and  accurate  are  our 
views  of  literal  truth,  b,o  much  the  more  aumerouB  and  salutary 
are  the  forms  which  it  may  asaume  for  enlisting  the  aEFeotions. 
It  is  a  tendency  of  pietism  to  undervalue  the  human  intellect 
for  the  sake  of  exalting  the  affections,  as  if  the  reason  had 
fallen  deeper  than  the  will.  It  cannot  be  a  pious  act  to  un- 
derrate those  powers  which  were  given  by  Him  who  made  the 
soul  in  hia  image.  We  must  speculate.  The  heart  is  famished 
by  an  idle  intellect.  When  fed  by  an  inquiring  mind,  it  is 
enlivened,  and  reaches  out  for  an  expanded  faith. 

The  theology  of  reason  not  only  amends  and  amplifies  that 
of  the  aSections,  it  is  also  improved  and  enlarged  by  it.  When 
a  feeling  is  constitutional  and  eannot  but  he  approved,  it  fur- 
nishes data  to  the  intellect  by  means  of  which  it  may  add  new 
materials  to  its  dogmatic  system.  The  doctrines  which  con- 
oentrate  in  and  around  a  vicarious  atonement,  are  so  fitted  to 
the  appetences  of  a  sanctified  heart,  as  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  logician,  precisely  as  the  coincidence  of  some  geological  or 
astronomical  theories  with  the  phenomena  of  the  earth  or  sky, 
is  part  of  the  syllogism  which  has  these  theories  for  its  conclu- 
sion. The  fact  that  the  faithful  in  all  ages  concur  in  one  sub- 
stance of  belief,  is  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  their  faith. 
The  chnrch  is  not  infallible  in  her  bodies  of  divinity,  nor  her 
creeds,  nor  catechisms,  nor  any  logical  formula ;  but  under- 
neath all,  there  lies  a  grand  substance  of  doctrine,  aronnd 
which  the  feelings  of  all  reverent  men  cling  ever  and  every 
where,  and  which  must  be  right,  for  it  is  precisely  adjusted  to 
the  soul,  and  the  soul  was  made  for  it.  These  universal  feel- 
ings provide  a  test  for  our  faith.  W  henever  our  repreaentsr- 
tions  fail  to  accord  with  those  feelings,  something  must  be 
wrong.  Our  sensitive  nature  is  sometimes  a  kind  of  instinct, 
which  anticipates  many  truths,  incites  the  mind  to  search  for 
them,  intimates  the  process  of  investigation,  and  remains  unsa- 
tisfied until  it  finds  the  object,  toward  which  it  gropes  its  way. 

But  while  the  theology  of  reason  derives  aid  from  the  im- 
pulses of  emotion,  it  maintains  its  ascendency  over  them.  In 
all  investigations  for  truth,  the  intellect  must  be  the  authori- 
tative power,  employing  the  sensibilities  as  indices  of  right 
doctrine,  but  surveying  and  superintending  them  from  its  eom- 
manding  elevation. — (Pp.  543-546.) 

In  the  third  place,  the  theology  of  the  intellect  explains 
that  of  the  feeling  into  essential  agreement  with  all  the  con- 
stitutional demands  of  the  soul.  It  does  this  by  collecting  all 
the  discordant  representations  which  the  heart  allows,  and 
diciting  the  one  self-ooniiiBtent  principle  which  underlies  them. 
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The  Bible  repreaenta  the  heart  Bometimes  as  stone,  Bometimee 
as  flesh ;  BOmetimes  as  dead,  sometimeB  alive ;  sometimes  an 
needing  to  be  puri6ed  by  God,  sometimes  as  able  to  purify 
itself,  &;o^  &;o.  These  expressions,  literally  understood,  are 
dissonant.  The  intellect  educes  light  from  these  repugnant 
phrases,  and  reconciles  them  into  the  doctrine,  "  that  th«  cha- 
racter of  our  rac0  needs  an  eBteiUial  transform  aiion  by  an  inter- 
posed in/lueneeqf  God."" — (F.  547.)  Certainly  a  very  genteel  way 
of  expressing  the  matter,  which  need  ofleod  no  one,  Jew  or 
Gentile,  Augustin  or  Pelagius.  All  may  say  that  much,  and 
make  it  mean  more  or  less  at  pleasure.  If  such  is  the  sobli- 
mation  to  which  the  theology  of  the  intellect  is  to  subject  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  they  will  soon  be  dissipated  into  thin 
air. 

Another  illustration  is  borrowed  from  the  "  heart's  phrases" 
respecting  its  ability.  Sometimes  the  man  of  C^od  longs  to 
abase  himself,  and  exclaims,  without  one  modifying  word,  *'  I 
am  too  frail  for  my  responsibilities,  and  have  no  power  to  do 
wh&t  is  required  of  me."  At  anotJier  time  he  says,  "  I  know 
thee,  that  thou  art  not  a  hard  master,  exacting  of  me  duties 
which  1  have  no  power  to  discharge,  but  thou  attemperest  thy 
law  to  my  strengih,  and  at  do  time  imposest  upon  roe  a  heavier 
burden  than  thou  at  that  very  time  makest  me  able  to  bear." 
The  reason  seeks  out  some  principle  to  reconcile  these  and 
similar  contradictions,  and  finds  it,  as  Prcrfessor  Park  thinks, 
in  the  doctrine  that  man,  with  no  extraordinary  aid  from  Dt- 
vine  grace,  is  fully  set  in  those  wayward  preferences  which 
are  an  abuse  of  his  freedom.  His  unvaried  wrong  choices  imply 
a  full,  unremitted  natural  power  of  choosing  right.  The  emo- 
tive theology,  therefore,  when  it  affirms  this  power,  is  correct 
both  in  matter  and  style  ;  but  when  it  denies  this  power,  it 
uses  the  langu^;e  of  emphasis,  of  impression,  of  intensity ;  it 
means  the  certainty  of  wrong  preference  by  declaring  the  ina- 
bility of  right ;  and  in  its  vivid  use  of  cannot  for  mil  not,  is 
accurate  in  substance  but  not  in  form. — (P.  549.) 

It  is  to  be  remembered,  that  it  is  not  the  language  of  excited, 
fanatical,  fallible  men  that  our  author  undertakes  thus  to 
eviscerate,  but  the  formal  didactic  assertions  of  the  inspired 
writers.  We  can  hardly  think  that  he  can  himself  be  blind  to 
the  nature  of  the  process  which  he  here  indicates.  The  Bible 
plainly,  not  in  impassioned  language,  but  in  the  most  direct 
terms,  asserts  the  inability  of  men  to  certain  acts  necessary  to 
their  salvation.  It  explains  the  nature,  and  teaches  the  origin 
of  that  inability.  This  doctrine,  however,  is  in  conflict,  not 
with  other  assertions  of  Scripture  (for  there  are  no  counter 
statements),  but  with  a  peculiar  theory  of  responsibility  which 
the  author  adopts  ;  and  therefore,  all  the  expressions  of  this 
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trutfi  are  to  be  set  down  to  irrational  feeling,  which  does  not 
understand  iteelf.  Thus,  a  doctrine  which  i§  found  in  the  sym- 
bols of  all  churches,  Latin,  Lutheran,  and  Beformed,  is  ex- 
plained out  of  the  Bible,  and  the  most  vapid  formula  of  Pela- 
gianiem  (viz.,'that  present  strength  for  moral  and  spiritnal  du-- 
ties  is  the  measure  of  obligation)  put  in  its  place.  The  aothor 
has  surely  forgot  what  a  few  pages  before  he  said  of  the  inform- 
ing nature  of  Gliristian  oonaciouaaeas.  If  there  is  one  thing 
which  that  consciousness  teaches  all  Christians,  more  clearly 
than  any  thing  else,  it  is  their  helplessness,  their  inability,  to 
do  what  reason,  conscience;  and  God  require,  in  the  plain  un- 
sophisticated sense  of  the  word  inability.  And  we  venture  to 
say,  that  no  Christian  ever  uaed,/rom  the  heart,  such  langua^ 
ae  Professor  Park  puts  into  the  "  good  man's ""  mouth,  about 
his  power  to  do  all  that  God  requires.  Suoh  is  not  the  language 
of  the  heart,  but  of  a  head  made  light  by  too  much  theorizing. 
Give  us,  by  all  means,  the  theology  of  the  heart,  in  preference 
to  the  theology  of  the  intellect.  We  would  a  thousandfold 
rather  take  our  faith  from  Professor  Park's  feelings  than  from 
what  he  miscalls  his  reason,  but  which  is,  in  fact,  the  fragments 
of  a  philosophy  that  was,  but  is  not. 

His  fourth  remark  is,  that  the  theology  of  the  intellect  and 
that  of  the  feelings  tend  to  keep  each  other  within  the  sphere 
for  which  they  were  respectively  designed,  and  in  which  they 
are  fitted  to  improve  the  character.  When  an  intellectual 
statement  is  transferred  to  the  province  of  emotion,  it  often 
appears  chilling,  lifeless ;  and  when  a  passionate  phrase  is 
transferred  to  the  dogmatic  province,  it  often  appears  gro- 
tesque, unintelligible,  absurd.  To  illustrate  this  point,  he  refers 
to  the  declaration  in  reference  to  the  bread  and  wine  in  the 
eucharist,  "  This  is  my  body,  this  is  my  blood."  To  excited 
feelings,  such  language  is  appropriate;  but  no  sooner  are  these 
phrases  transmuted  into  utterances  of  intellectual  judgments, 
than  they  become  absurd.  So  the  lamentation,  "  Behold,  I 
was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me,"" 
is  natural  and  proper  as  an  expression  of  penitential  feelings. 
But  if  seized  by  a  theorist  to  straighten  out  into  the  dogma 
that  man  is  blamahle  before  he  chooses  to  do  wrong,  deserr- 
ing  of  punishment  for  the  involuntary  nature  which  he  has 
never  consented  to  gratify,  really  sinful  before  we  actually  sin, 
then  all  is  confusion. 

Here,  again,  a  plain  doctrine  of  the  Bible,  incorporated  by 
all  Christian  creeds,  inwrought  into  all  Christian  experience, 
is  rejected,  in  deference  to  the  theory  that  all  sin  consists  in 
aots ;  a  theory  which  ninety-nine  hnndredths  of  all  good  men 
utterly  repudiate ;  a  theory  which  never  has  had  a  standing 
in  the  symbols  of  any  Christian  church,— a  olear  proof  that  it  is 
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in  conflict  with  the  common  oonsoiousness  of  believers.  B&- 
canse  the  doctrine  here  diacarded  finds  espreseioQ  in  a  peni- 
tectiai  psalm,  is  surely  no  proof  that  it  is  not  a  doctrine  of 
Scripture.  Thomas's  passionate  exclamation  at  the  feet  of  his 
risen  Saviour,  "  My  Lord  and  my  God,"  is  no  proof  that  the 
divinity  of  Christ  belongs  to  the  theology  of  feeling,  and  is  to 
be  rejected  by  the  reason.  It  is  because  such  doctrines  are  did 
actieally  taught  in  the  Bible,  and  presented  as  articles  of  faith, 
that  they  worl^  themselves  into  the  heart,  and  find  expression 
in  its  most  passionate  language.  The  dootrine  of  innate  sin- 
ful depravity  does  not  rest  on  oertaia  poetic  phrases,  it  is  as- 
sumed and  accounted  for;  it  is  implicated  in  the  doctrines 
of  redemption,  regeneration,  and  baptism;  it  is  sustained  by 
arguments  from  analogy,  experience,  and  consciousness;  it  is 
part  and  parcel  of  the  universal  faith  of  Christendom,  and  its 
rejection,  on  the  score  that  passionate  phrases  are  not  to  be 
interpreted  by  the  letter,  is  as  glaring  an  example  of  subjecting 
Scripture  to  theory,  as  the  history  of  interpretation  affords. 

In  the  conclusion  of  his  discourse,  our  author  represents  the 
confusion  of  the  two  kinds  of  theology,  vrhich  he  endeavours  to 
discriminate  as  a  great  source  of  evil.  "Orave  errors,"  he  says, 
*'  have  arisen  from  so  simple  a  cause  as  that  of  confounding 
poetry  with  prose.™  Is  it  not  a  still  more  dangerous  mistake 
to  turn  prose  into  poetry  I  What  doctrine  of  the  Soripturea 
have  rationalists,  by  that  simple  process,  failed  to  explain 
away  i  What  do  they  make  of  the  ascription  of  divine  names 
and  attributes  to  Christ,  but  eastern  metaphor  and  hyperbole! 
Ho4  do  they  explain  the  worship  paid  to  him  on  earth  and 
heaven,  but  as  the  language  of  passion,  which  the  intellect  re- 
pudiates !  The  fact  is,  that  poetry  and  prose  have  their  fixed 
rules  of  interpretation,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  mistaking  the 
one  for  the  other,  nor  are  they  ever  so  mistaken,  where  there  is 
a  disposition  humbly  to  receive  the  truth  they  teach. 

"  In  the  Bible,"  says  our  author,  "  there  are  pleasing  hints  of  many 
things  which  were  never  designed  to  be  doctrines,  such  as  the  hteral 
and  proper  necessity  of  the  will,  passive  and  phj^sical  sin,  baptismal 
regeneration,  clerical  absolution,  the  literal  imputation  of  guilt  to  the 
innocent,  transubstantiation,  eternal  generation  and"  procession.  In 
that  graceful  volame,  these  metaphors  (7)  bloom  as  the  flowers  of  the 
field;  there  they  toil  not  neither  do  they  spin.  But  the  schoolman  has 
transplanted  them  to  the  rode  exposure  of  logic,  there  they  are  frozen 
up,  th^  juices  evaporated,  and  their  withered  leaves  are  preserved  as 
specimens  of  that  which,  in  its  rightful  place,  surpassed  the  glory  of  tha 
wisest  sage." — (P.  558.) 

It  would  be  a  pity  to  throw  the  vail  of  comment  over  the 
self-evidencing  light  of  saeh  a  sentence.  Its  animus  is  self- 
revealing. 
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A  more  obesring  iDf««iie«  from  the  dectriae  of  his  Bertnoo, 
our  author  finde  in  the  rovelatioa  it  afforda  of  "  the  identity  in 
the  esaenoe  of  many  syttema  which  are  rua  in  sci£atific  or  aeB< 
theUs  moulds  unlike  each  other."  Thjere  are  indeed  kinds  of 
theology  which  cannot  be  reconfiiled  with  each  other.  There 
is  a  life.'a  soul,  a  vitajizing  spirit  of  truth,  which  must  never 
be  relinquished  for  the  Boke  of  peaee  even  with  an  angel. 

"  There  is,"  8s  we  rejoice  to  hear  our  author  soy,  '■  a  line  of  separa- 
tion whicli  cannot  be  crowed  between  those  ejstems  which  inseit,  and 
tboie  which  omit,  tfaedocrbe  of  jusdficatioiihy  faithin  the  aacjifioe  of 
Jcsiu.  This  a  the  docbrine  which  htenda  in  iuelf  the  theology  of  in- 
tellect and  feehug,  and  which  can  no  more  h«  atpicjc  out  from  the 
moral,  than  the  Bun  fTon  the  planetary  system.  Here  the  mind  and 
the  heart,  like  justice  and  mercy,  meet  and  embrace  each  other;  and 
here  is  foimd  the  specific  and  inefifaceable  difference  between  the  gos- 

tel  and  every  other  syatem.  But  among  those  who  admit  the  atoning 
eath  of  Christ  as  the  ot^anic  principle  of  their  faidi,  there  are  dif^ 
ferencei,  some  of  them  more  important,  but  many  far  less  important 
tbfm  they  seem  to  be.  One  man  prefers  a  theology  of  the  Judgment ; 
a  second,  that  of  the  imaginadog ;  a  third,  that  of  the  heart ;  one  ad- 
justs his  taith  to  a  lymphatic,  another  to  a  saagnme,  and  stiU  another 
to  a  choleric  temperameot.  Yet  the  subject-matter  of  these  heterc^- 
neous  coufigvrations  may  often  be  one  and  the  ma]f,  having  for  ita 
nucleus  the  eame  cross,  with  the  formative  influence  of  whiph,  all  is 
safe."— (P.  559.) 

But  wh^t,  in  tho  midst  of  all  these  dirersiliieB,  beeomes  of 
God^s  Word!  is  it  so  mnltiform  apd  heterogeneous  in  ita 
teachjqgi  Or  is  the  rule  of  faith,  aftter  fiH,  BuhjaetiTO, — a 
man's  temperament  and  prefore^oae !  It  is  obvious,  first,  tlm% 
the  ^oriptures  teach  one  definite  form  of  faith  to  which  it  is 
the  (iju^y  and  for  the  spiritual  interests  of  eyery  map  to  con- 
form \i\9  faith,  and  every  departure  from  whiph  is  evil  f^ud 
tends  to  evil.  Secondly,  that  there  is  doubtleae  far  more 
agreement  jn  the  appreheqsioq,  fuid  ipward  experience  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Bible,  than  jn  the  outward  expression  of  them; 
so  that  sincere  Christians  agree  much  more  nearly  in  their 
faith  than  they  do  in  their  professions.  Thirdly,  that  this  is 
QO  proof  that  diversities  of  duotriaal  proposiliona  are  matters 
of  small  moinent ;  or  that  we  m^y  (nake  light  of  all  differeqoes 
which  do  not  affeot  the  very  fundamentals  of  the  gospel. 
Truth  and  holiness  are  most  intimately  related.  The  one 
produces  and  promotes  the  other.  What  injures  the  one,  in< 
jures  also  the  other>  Paul  warns  all  teachers  agaiBst  bnildinff, 
even  on  the  true  foundation,  with  wood,  hay,  and  stubble.  He 
reminds  them  that  God's  temple  is  sacred;  that  it  cannot  bo 
injured  with  impunity;  a^d  t)iat  thp^e  \rIio  inouloato  error  in- 
stead of  truth,  will,  in  the  great  day,  suffer  loss,  though  they 
may  themselves  be  saved,  as  by  fire.     It  will  avail  the^K  little 
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(u  say  thai  thetr  temperomeat  was  l}-mphatio,  waguine,  or 
oholeric;  that  they  oonceired  of  truth  themselves,  and  preaented 
it  to  othera,  in  a  maoner  suited  to  their  idiosyncracies.  They 
were  sent  to  teaoh  God's  Word,  aad  not  their  own  fancies. 
The  temple  of  Ood,  whioh  temple  \a  the  church,  is  not  to  be 
built  up  by  rubbish. 

When  we  began  to  write,  we  intended  to  furnish  an  analysis 
of  thin  diseonrse  before  making  any  remarks  on  the  views 
whioh  it  presents.  We  have  been  seduced,  however,  into  giving 
expression  to  most  of  what  we  had  to  say,  in  a  sort  of  oom- 
ment  on  the  successive  heads  of  the  sermon.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, not  trespass  much  longer  on  the  reader's  patience.  There 
are  two  points  to  which  it  has  been  our  object  to  direct  atteu> 
tion.  First,  the  theory  here  propounded ;  and  secondly,  the 
applioation  which  the  author  makes  of  his  principle. 

As  to  the  theory  itself,  it  seems  to  us  to  be  founded  on  a 
wrong  psychology.  Whatever  doctrine  the  writer  may  actually 
hold  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soul,  his  thoughts  and  language 
are  evidently  framed  on  the  assumption  of  a  much  greater  dis- 
tinction between  the  cognitive  and  emotional  faculties  in  man 
than  actually  exists.  The  very  idea  of  a  theology  of  feeling,  as 
distinct  from  that  of  the  intellect,  seenrts  to  take  for  granted 
that  there  are  two  percipient  principles  in  the  soul.  The  one 
sees  a  proposition  to  be  true;  the  other  sees  it  to  be  false. 
The  one  adopts  symbols  to  express  its  apprehensions ;  the 
other  is  precise  and  prosaic  in  its  language.  We  know,  in- 
deed, that  the  author  would  repudiate  this  statement,  and 
deny  that  he  held  to  any  such  dualism  in  the  soul.  We  do 
not  charge  him  with  any  theoretic  conviction  of  this  sort. 
We  only  say  that  this  undue  dissevering  the  human  faculties 
underlies  his  whole  doctrine,  and  is  implied  in  the  theory 
which  he  has  advanced.  Both  Scripture  and  consciousness 
teaoh  that  the  soul  is  an  unit;  that  its  activity  is  one  life. 
The  one  rational  eoul  apprehends,  feels,  and  determines.  It 
is  not  one  faculty  that  apprehends,  another  that  feels,  and 
another  that  determines.  Nor  can  you  separate,  in  the  com- 
plex states  of  tnind  of  which  we  are  every  moment  conscioos, 
the  feeling  from  the  cognition.  From  the  very  nature  of  af- 
fection in  a  rational  being,  the  intelleotual  apprehension  of  its 
object  is  essential  to  its  existence.  You  cannot  eliminate  the 
intellectual  element,  and  leave  the  feeling.  The  latter  is  bat 
an  attribute  of  the  former,  as  mneb  as  form  or  cKtlour  is  an 
attribute  of  bodies.  It  is  impossible,  therefore,  that  what  is 
true  to  the  feelings  should  be  false  to  the  intelleet.  It  is  im- 
possible that  a  man  should  have  the  feeling  (t.  s.,  the  conscious- 
ness) of  inability  to  change  his  Own  heart,  and  yet  the  con. 
victioo  tbat  he  has  the  requisite  power.     The  mind  cannot 
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exist  in  contradictory  states  at  the  same  time.  Men  may  in- 
deed pass  from  one  state  to  anotljer.  They  may  sometimes 
speak  under  the  influence  of  actual  experience,  and  sometimea 
under  the  guidance  of  a  speculative  theory;  and  such  utter- 
ances may  be  in  direct  conflict.  But  then  the  contradiction 
ia  real,  and  not  merely  apparent.  The  intellectual  conviction 
expressed  in  the  one  state,  is  the  direct  reverse  of  that  ex- 
pressed in  the  other.  These  are  the  vacillations  of  fallible 
men,  whose  unstable  judgments  are  determined  by  the  vary- 
ing conditions  of  their  minds.  We  have  known  men  educated 
under  the  influence  of  a  sceptical  philosophy,  who  have  become 
sincere  GhristtanB.  Their  conversion  was,  of  course,  a  super- 
natural process,  involving  a  chauge  of  faith  as  well  as  feeling. 
But  as  this  change  was  not  efi'ected  by  a  scientific  refutation 
of  their  former  opinions,  but  by  the  demonstration  of  the 
Spirit  revealing  to  them  the  truth  and  power  of  the  gospel, 
when  the  hearts  of  such  men  grow  cold,  their  former  sceptical 
views  rise  before  them  in  all  their  logical  consistence,  and 
demand  assent  to  their  truth,  which  for  the  time  is  reluctantly 
yielded,  though  under  a  solemn  protest  of  the  conscience. 
When  the  Spirit  returns,  revealing  Christ,  these  demons  of 
doubt  vanish,  and  leave  the  soul  rejoicing  in  the  faith.  These 
states  cannot  coexist.  The  one  is  not  a  state  of  feeling ;  the 
other  of  cognition.  Both  ai*e  not  true;  the  one  when  judged 
by  one  standard,  and  the  other  by  another.  They  are  oppo- 
site and  contradictory.  The  one  affirms  what  the  other  denies. 
One  must  be  false.  A  poor,  fallible  man,  driven  about  by  the 
waves,  may  thus  give  utterance  to  diSerent  theologies  under 
different  states  of  mind;  but  the  difference,  as  just  stated,  ia 
that  between  truth  and  falsehood.  Nothing  of  this  kind  can, 
of  course,  be  admitted  with  regard  to  the  sacred  penmen;  and 
therefore  this  change,  to  which  uninspired  men  may  be  subject 
in  their  apprehension  and  expression  of  religious  truth,  cannot 
be  attributed  to  those  who  spake  as  they  were  moved  by  the 
Holy  Spirit. 

The  changes  just  referred  to  are,  therefore,  something  very 
different  from  those  for  which  our  author  contends,  and,  con- 
sequently, the  occurrence  of  such  changes  in  the  experience 
of  men,  is  no  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  theory;  neither 
do  they  show  that  the  mind  is  not  one  percipient,  feeling,  and 
willing  agent.  The  point  which  we  wish  now  to  urge  is,  that 
the  theory  of  Professor  Park  assumes  a  greater  diflerence  in 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  than  actually  exists.  From  its  indivi- 
duality and  unity,  it  follows  that  all  its  affections  suppose  a  cog- 
nition of  their  appropriate  objects,  and  that  such  cognition  ia 
an  intellectual  exercise,  and  must  be  conformed  to  the  laws  of 
the  intelligence;  and,  consequently,  in  those  complex  states  of 
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mind  to  which  our  author  refers  as  illustratiDg  the  origin  of 
the  theology  of  feeling,  the  rational  element  ia  that  very  cog- 
nition by  the  intellect  which  belongs  to  the  other  form  of  theo- 
logy. BesideB,  it  Is  to  be  remembered  that,  although  in  the 
appreheaaioiiof8peculativetruthB,(ae  in  mathematics,  for  exam- 
ple), the  cognition  is  purely  an  intellectual  exercise,  but,  when 
the  object  is  an  aesthetic  or  moral  truth,  the  apprehension  is, 
of  necessity,  complex.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  purely  in- 
tellectual cognition  of  a  moral  truth.  It  is  the  exercise  of  a 
moral  nature;  it  implies  moral  sensibility.  It  of  necessity  in- 
volves feeling  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  It  is  the  coguition 
of  a  being  sensitive  to  moral  distinctions,  and  without  that 
sensibility  there  can  be  no  such  cognition.  To  separate  these 
two  elements,  therefore,  is  impossible,  and  to  place  them  in  col- 
lision is  a  contradiction.  A  man  can  no  more  think  an  object 
to  be  cold  which  he  feels  to  be  warm,  or  to  be  beautiful  which 
he  feels  to  be  deformed,  than  he  can  apprehend  it  as  false  and 
feel  it  to  be  true.  It  contradicts  the  laws  of  our  nature,  as  well 
as  all  experience,  to  s&y  that  the  feelings  apprehend  Christ  as 
suffering  the  penalty  of  the  law  in  our  stead,  while  the  intel- 
lect pronounces  such  apprehensions  to  bo  false.  You  might  as 
well  say  that  we  feel  a  thing  to  be  good  while  we  see  it  to  be  sin- 
ful, or  feel  it  to  be  pleasant  while  we  know  it  to  be  the  reverse. 
Professor  Park's  whole  theorv  ia  founded  upon  the  aasumption 
that  such  contradictions  actually  exist.  Itsuppoaea,  aotdifferent 
modes  of  activity,  hut  -different  percipient  agencies  in  the  soul. 
It  assumes,  not  that  the  soul  can  perceive  one  way  at  one  time, 
and  another  way  at  another  time,  which  all  admit,  but  that 
the  feelings  perceive  in  one  way,  and  the  intellect  in  another; 
the  one  seeing  a  thing  as  true,  while  the  other  sees  it  to  be 
false.  It  is  important  to  note  the  distinction  between  the  dif- 
ferent judgments  which  we  form  of  the  same  object,  in  differ^ 
ent  states  of  mind,  and  the  theory  of  this  discourse.  The  dis- 
tinction is  twofold.  The  diverse  successive  judgments  of 
which  we  are  conscious,  are  different  intellectual  cognitions; 
and  not  different  modes  of  apprehending  the  same  object  by 
different  faculties — the  feelings  and  the  intellect.  For  exam- 
ple, if  a  man  judges  at  one  time  Christianity  to  be  true,  and  at 
another  that  it  is  false,  it  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  it  i« 
true  to  his  feelings,  and  false  to  his  intellect.  The  fact  is,  at 
one  time  he  sees  the  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and 
assents  to  it.  At  others,  his  mind  is  so  occupied  by  objections 
that  he  cannot  believe.  This  is  a  very  common  occurrence. 
A  man  in  health  and  fond  of  philosophic  speculations,  may  get 
his  mind  in  a  state  of  complete  scepticism.  When  death  ap- 
proaches, or  when  he  is  convinced  of  sin,  he  is  a  firm  believer. 
Or  at  one  time,  the  doctrines  of  man^s  dependence,  of  God's 
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sovereignty,  &nd  the  like,  are  eeea  and  felt  to  be  true  ;  at  an- 
other, ^ey  are  seen  and  felt  to  be  falae ;  that  is,  the  mind 
rejects  them  with  coDviction  and  emotion.  In  all  Euoh  oases 
of  different  judgments,  we  have  different  intellectual  appre- 
hensions as  well  as  different  feelings.  It  ia  not  that  a  propo- 
sition is  true  to  the  intellect  and  false  to  the  feelings,  or  the 
reverse  ;  but  at  one  time  it  is  true  to  the  intellect,  and  at  an- 
other false  to  the  some  faculty.  This,  which  is  a  familiar  fact 
of  consciousnessjis,  we  apprehend,  very  different  from  Professor 
Park's  doctrine.  The  second  distinction  is  this.  According 
to  our  author  these  conflicting  apprehensions  are  equally  true. 
It  is  true  to  the  feelings  that  Christ  satisfied  divine  justice; 
that  we  have  a  sinful  nature  ;  that  we  are  unable  of  ourselves 
to  repent  and  believe  the  gospel,  but  all  these  propositions  are 
false  to  the  intellect.  He  therefore  can  reconcile  it  with  his 
views,  that  good  men,  and  even  the  inspired  writers,  should 
sometimes  affirm  and  sometimes  deny  these  and  similar  propo- 
sitions. We  maintain  that  such  affirmations  are  irreconcilable. - 
The  one  judgment  is  true  and  the  other  false.  Both  can 
never  be  uttered  under  the  guidance  of  the  Spirit.  He  can- 
not lead  the  sinner  to  feel  his  helplessness,  and  inspire  Paul 
to  deny  it;  *  much  less  can  he  inspire  men  sometimes  to  assert, 
and  sometimes  to  deny  the  same  thing.  When  the  mind 
passes,  as  we  all  know  it  repeatedly  does,  from  the  disbelief  to 
the  belief  of  those  and  other  doctrines,  it  is  a  real  change  in 
its  cognitions  as  well  as  in  its  feelings — a  change  which  im- 
plies fallibility  and  error,  and  which  therefore  can  have  no 
place  ID  the  Bible,  and  can  furnish  do  rule  of  interpreting  its 
language,  or  the  language  of  Christian  experi^ioe.  To  make 
the  distinotion  between  Professor  Park's  theory  and  the  com- 
mon doctrine  on  this  subject  the  more  apparent,  we  call  at- 
tention to  their  different  results.  He  teaches  that  the  theo- 
logy _of  feelings  which  apprehends  and  expresses  truth  in 
forma  which  the  intelleot  cannot  sanction,  is  appropriate  to  the 
hymn-book  and  the  liturgy.  He  assumes  that  forms  of  de- 
votion which  are  designed  to  express  religious  feeling,  may  pro- 
perly contain  much  that  the  intelligence  rejects  as  false.  He 
oondemuB  those  criti<»  who  "are  ready  to  exclude  from  our 
psahns  and  hymns  all  such  stanzas  as  are  not  accurate  expres- 
sions of  dogmatic  truth."  In  opposition  to  this  view,  we 
maintain  that  the  feelings  demand  truth,  t.  e.,  tntth  which 
satisfies  the  iatelleet,  in  the  approbation  and  expression  of 

*  This  b  n  plain  a  matter,  thtA  ProfcBaor  Park  hu  hiniKlf  eivui  utttnoce  to  th* 
lune  truth.  "  It  God,"  he  aake,  "  the  nuthoc  of  confusion;  in  hia  Word  rcTealiiig  on 
doctrine,  and  bj  hia  Spirit  permiading  hii  Mopla  to  reject  it  ?  "—(P.  644)  Sarah 
not;  and  Iheretore.if  the  sanctified  heart,  (t. «.,  the  feeliagi  onder  the  influence  of  tbe 
Sirint),  or,  tonae  our  author's  phnseologr,  if  the  thaotogf  of  feeline  pronooneei  a 
dootniM  to  be  true,  nothing  bat  t,  qs^tiaw  intaUect  Mn  prenoniKM  it  to  be  biaa. 
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their  object.  The  6>nn  in  which  that  truth  ia  expressed  may 
be  fi^rstive,  but  it  must  h&ve  the  saDction  of  the  understaod- 
JDg.  The  lea«t  sospicion  of  falsehood  destToy:s  the  feelinf);. 
The  soul  eaDQot  feel  towards  Cliriat  U  God  if  it  regards  him 
as  merely  a  man.  It  oanaoi  feel  towards  him  as  a  sacrifice, 
if  it  believes  he  died  simply  as  a  martyr.  In  short,  it  cannot 
believe  what  it  knows  to  be  a  He,  or  apprehend  an  object  as 
false  and  yet  feel  toward  it  as  true.  Let  it  be  aaeumed  that  a 
man  is  convinced  that  ability  is  necessary  to  responsibility; 
that  sin  cannot  be  impwted  to  the  innocent ;  that  Christ  did 
not  satisfy  divine  jastice,  then  no  genuine  religions  feeling  can 
find  expression  in  such  forms  of  speech.  Professor  Park  says, 
on  this  principle  he  must  believe  that  God  aotniUly  came  from 
Teman,  and  the  HcJy  One  from  mount  Paran ;  that  he  really 
HKle  upon  a  chariot,  &;c.  This  indicates  »  most  extraordinary 
ooDfuaion  of  mind.  Is  there  do  difier^ice  between  the  figu- 
rative expression  of  what  is  true  and  what  is  false !  The 
phrase  that  "  Grod  came  from  Teman,"  or,  "  He  made  the  clouds 
his  chariot,"  when  interpreted  according  to  the  established 
laws  of  lua^sage,  expresses  s  truth.  The  phrases,  "  Christ 
took  upon  him  onr  guilt ;"  "  He  satisfied  divine  justice,^  &c^ 
kc^  when  interpreted  by  the  same  laws,  express,  as  our  author 
thinks,  what  is  false.  Is  there,  then,  no  difference  between 
these  coses  t  Professor  Park  evi(iwtly  confounds  two  things 
which  are  as  distinct  as  day  and  night — viz.,  a  metaphor  and 
a  falsehood — a  fignmtive  expression  and  a  doctrinal  untruth. 
Because  the  one  is  allowaUe,  he  pleads  for  the  other  ^so. 
Because  I  may  express  the  truth  that  Christ  was  a  sacriBce  by 
calUng  him  the  Lamb  of  God  who  bears  the  sin  of  the  world — 
I  may,  in  solemn  act*  of  worship,  so  address  him  without  be* 
lieviug  in  his  saerificial  death  at  ^1 !  All  religiotis  language 
false  to  the  intelteot  is  profane  to  the  feelings  and  a  mockery 
of  Ood.  That  such  is  the  dictate  of  Christian  consciousness, 
is  plais  from  the  fact  that  the  hymn-book  or  liturgy  of  no 
ehnrch  contains  doctrines  contrary  to  the  creed  of  such  church. 
We  challenge  Professor  Pork  to  produce  from  the  hymns  used 
by  Presbyterians  a  smgle  phrase  inooBsistent  with  the  West- 
minster Confession.  If  one  snch  could  be  found,  its  inaeoit- 
racy  as  an  expression  "  of  dogtoatio  troth'"  would  be  univer- 
aal^  regarded  as  a  sufficiewt  reason  for  its  repudiation.  Men 
may  no  more  sbig  falsebood  to  God,  than  speak  it  in  the  ^t^it, 
er  profess  it  in  a  treed.  In  tiie  early  part  of  bis  discourse, 
our  author  says  the  intellect  does  not  originate  the  phrase, 
"  €lcd  the  mi^ty  Maker  died."  This  he  attributes  to  the 
feelings  as  a  pe«sionate  expression,  destgned  to  be  impressive 
rather  ihan  intelligible.  This,  therefore,  we  presume,  he  would 
adduee  as  aa  example  of  doetrmal  inaoouraoy  in  thelaogna^ 
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of  devotion.  A  moment's  reflection,  however,  is  sufEcient  to 
show  that  instead  of  thia  pbrase  being  forced  on  the  intellect 
'by  the  feelings,  it  has  to  be  defended  by  the  intellect  at  the 
bar  of  the  feelings.  The  latter  at  first  recoil  from  it.  It  is 
not  until  its  strict  doctrinal  propriety  is  apprehended  by  the 
intelligence,  that  the  feelings  acquiesce  in  its  use,  and  open 
themselves  to  the  impression  of  the  awful  truth  which  it  con- 
tains. An  attempt  was  actually  made,  on  the  score  of  taste, 
to  exclude  that  phrase  from  our  hymn-book.  13ut  its  restora- 
tion was  demanded  by  the  public  sentiment  of  the  church,  on 
the  score  of  doctrinal  fidelity.  It  was  seen  to  be  of  impor- 
tance to  assert  the  truth  that  He,  the  person  who  died  upon 
the  cross,  was  "  G^od  the  mighty  Maker,  the  Lord  of  glory,  the 
Prince  of  life,''  for  on  this  truth  depends  the  whole  value  of 
bis  death.  la  all  cases,  therefore,  we  maintain  that  the  reli- 
gious feelings  demand  truth  and  repudiate  falsehood.  They 
cannot  express  themselves  under  forms  which  the  intelligence 
rejects,  for  those  feelings  themselves  are  the  intelligence  in  a 
certain  state,  and  not  some  distinct  percipient  agent. 

Here,  as  before  remarked,  is  the  radical  error  of  our  author's 
theory.  It  supposes,  in  fact,  two  conflicting  intelligences  ii^ 
man ;  the  one  seeing  a  thing  to  be  true,  and  the  other  seeing 
it  to  be  false,  and  yet  both  seeing  correctly  from  its  own  posi- 
tion and  for  its  own  object.  We  have  endeavoured  to  show 
that  there  is  no  such  dualism  in  the  soul,  and  therefore  no 
foundation  for  two  such  systems  of  conflicting  theologies  as 
this  theory  supposes.  The  familiar  fact  that  men  sometimes 
regard  a  doctrine  as  true  and  sometimes  look  upon  it  as  false ; 
that  they  have  conflicting  judgments,  and  give  utterances  to 
inconsistent  declarations,  we  maintain  is  no  proof  of  a  theology 
of  the  feelings  as  distinct  from  that  of  the  intellect.  These 
vacillating  judgments  are  really  contradictory  apprehensions 
of  the  intellect,  one  of  which  must  be  false ;  and  therefore  to 
attribute  them  to  the  sacred  writers,  under  the  plea  that  they 
sometimes  spoke  to  be  impressive,  and  sometimes  to  be  intel- 
ligible, is  to  destroy  their  authority ;  and  to  use  in  worship 
expressions  which  the  intellect  pronounces  doctrinally  untrue, 
is  repudiated  by  the  whole  Christian  church  as  profane.  If 
we  wish  to  get  the  real  faith  of  a  people,  that  faith  on  which 
they  live;  in  which  intellect  and  heart  alike  acquiesce,  go  to 
their  hvmns  and  forms  of  devotion.  There  they  are  sincere; 
there  they  speak  what  they  know  to  be  true ;  and  there,  con- 
sequently, their  true  creed  is  to  be  found. 

Having  endeavoured  to  show  that  Professor  Park  finds  no 
foundation  for  his  theory  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  or 
in  those  familiar  changes  of  views  and  feelings,  in  varying 
states  of  mind,  of  which  all  are  conscious ;  we  wish  to  say 
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further,  that  this  theory  finds  no  support  in  the  different 
modes  in  whioh  the  mind  looks  on  truth  for  different  purposes. 
Sometimes  a.  given  proposition,  or  the  truth  which  it  contains, 
is  contemplated  merely  in  its  relation  to  the  reason.  Its  im- 
port, its  verity,  its  consistency  with  the  standard  of  judgment, 
18  all  that  the  mind  regards.  Sometimes  it  contemplates  the 
logical  relations  of  that  with  other  truths,  and  sometimes  it 
is  the  moral  excellence  of  truth  whioh  is  the  object  of  atten- 
tion. When  the  mind  addresses  itself  to  the  contemplation  of 
truth,  its  posture  and  its  subjective  state  will  vary  according 
to  the  object  it  has  in  view.  But  neither  the  truth  itself,  nor 
the  apprehension  of  it  as  truth,  suffers  any  change.  It  is  not 
seen  now  as  true,  and  now  as  false,  or  true  to  tba  feelings 
and  false  to  the  reason,  but  one  and  the  same  truth  is  viewed 
for  different  purposes.  When,  for  example,  we  open  the  Bible 
and  turn  to  any  particular  passage,  we  may  examine  it  to  as- 
certain its  meaning  ;  or  having  determined  its  import,  we  may 
contemplate  the  truth  it  contains  in  its  moral  aspects  and  in 
its  relation  to  ourselves.  These  are  different  mental  opera- 
tions, and  the  state  of  mind  whioh  they  suppose  or  induce 
must  of  course  be  different.  Every  Christian  is  familiar  with 
this  fact.  He  knows  what  it  is  to  contemplate  the  divine  per- 
fections, for  the  purpose  of  understanding  them,  and  to  medi- 
tate OD  them  to  appreciate  their  excellence  and  feel  their  power. 
He  sometimes  is  called  on  to  form  a  clear  idea  of  what  the 
Bible  teaches  of  the  constitution  of  Christ's  person,  or  the 
nature  of  his  work ;  but  muoh  more  frequently  his  mind  turns 
towards  the  Son  of  God  clothed  in  our  nature,  to  behold  his 
glory,  to  rejoiofl  in  his  divine  excellence,  and  amazing  conde- 
scension and  love.  In  all  such  oases,  the  intellectual  appre- 
hension is  the  same.  It  is  the  very  truth,  and  the  very  same 
form  of  that  truth  which  is  arrived  at  by  a  careful  exegesis, 
which  is  the  subject  of  devout  meditation.  A  Christian  does 
not  understand  the  Bible  in  one  way  when  he  reads  it  b«  a 
oritie,  and  in  another  way  when  he  reads  for  spiritual  edifica- 
tion. His  thoughts  of  Qod  and  Christ,  when  endeavouring  to 
discover  the  truth  revealed  concerning  them,  aro  the  same  as 
when  he  is  engaged  in  acts  of  worship.  Nav  more,  the  clearer 
and  more  extended  this  speoulative  knowledge,  the  brighter 
and  more  undisturbed  is  the  spiritual  vision,  other  thingt  being 
e^ual-  One  man  may  indeed  be  a  better  theologian  but  a  less 
devout  Christian  than  another;  but  the  devout  Christian  is 
only  the  more  devout  with  every  increase  in  the  clearness  and 
consistency  of  his  intellectual  apprehensions.  It  may  be 
further  admitted,  that  the  language  of  speculation  is  different 
from  the  langut^e  of  emotion  ;  that  the  terms  employed  in 
defining  a  theological  truth,  are  not  always  those  which  would 
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be  naturally  employed  in  setting  forth  that  truth  ae  the  object 
of  the  affeotiona.  But  these  repreBeutations  are  dnays  eon- 
Bistent.  All  hymns  to  Ghrieb  express  precisely  the  same  doc- 
trine concerning  his  person,  that  is  found  in  the  Athaoaaian 
creed.  The  same  remarks  may  be  made  in  reference  to  all 
departments  of  theology.  The  doctrines  ooaceming  the  con- 
dition of  men  by  nature;  of  their  relation  to  Adam;  of  their 
redemption  through  Christ;  of  the  work  of  God's  Spirit,  may 
be  examined  either  to  be  onderatood  or  to  be  felt.  But  ia 
every  ease  it  is  the  truth  as  uoderstood  tfaat  is  felt.  The  iift- 
dcTstanding  does  not  take  one  view  and  t^e  feeUnga  a  differ- 
ent one ;  the  former  does  not  pronouaee  for  plenary  power,  asd 
the  latter  for  helplessness ;  the  one  does  not  assert  that  all  sin 
consists  in  acts,  tmd  the  other  affirm  the  sinfulness  of  the 
heart ;  the  one  does  not  look  oa  Christ  as  merely  teaching  by 
his  death  that  sin  is  an  eril,  and  the  other  behc^  him  as  beat- 
ing our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree. 

This  subject  admits  of  abundant  illustration,  did  oar  limita 
dlow  of  a  protracted  discnesion.  A  man  may  look  over  a  tract 
of  country,  and  his  inward  state  will  varj  with  his  object.  He 
may  contemplate  it  in  reference  to  its  agricultural  advantages ; 
or  in  regard  to  its  topography,  or  its  geological  formation ;  or 
-  he  may  view  it  as  a  landscape.  Another  may  gaze  on  a  picture 
or  any  other  work  of  art  as  a  oritie,  to  ascertain  the  maroea 
of  the  efTeet  produced,  or  simply  to  enjoy  it  as  an  object  of 
beauty.  He  may  listen  to  a  strain  of  music  to  note  the  varv' 
ing  intervals,  the  succession  of  chords,  and  the  Uke,  or  mraely 
to  receive  the  pleasurable  impression  of  the  sounds.  In  all 
these  oases  the  object  contemplated  is  the  same—the  int^ee- 
tual  apprehension  is  the  same;  and  though  the  state  of  mind 
varies  as  the  design  of  the  observer  varies,  and  though  the  terms 
which  he  employs  as  onJagricoHnrist,  or  a  geologist,  m:  a  critic, 
may  differ  from  those  v/idah  be  uses  to  give  expression  to  his 
emotions,  there  can  be  no  contrariety.  He  cannot  apprehmd 
the  same  region  to  be  barrel  and  yet  fertile,  the  same  picture 
to  be  beautiful  and  yet  the  reverse,  the  same  strain  to  be  me- 
lodious and  yet  discordant.  His  intellect  cannot^make  one  re- 
port, and  bis  feelings  an  opposite  one.  It  is  thus  with  regard 
to  divine  truth.  It  may  be  viewed  in  order  to  be  nnd^fitood, 
or  in  order  to  be  felt.  We  may  come  to  the  cmitemplation  of 
it  OS  theolopatia  or  as  Christians,  and  our  iuwu^  state  will 
vary  with  oar  object;  but  there  will  be  no  contrariety  in  our 
apprehensions  or  in  their  expression. 

The  points  of  difference  betwe^  the  viewd  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  paragraph,  and  the  theory  of  tins  discourse,  are  two. 
First,  Professor  Paik  makes  the  perceptions  themselves  to  vary, 
so  that  what  ai^)ears  true  to  the  feetings  is  apprehended  aa 
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false  by  the  intellect.  Secondly,  he  saya  that  the  expresBion 
of  these  different  peroeptionjs  is,  or  may  be,  contradictory. 
Hence  there  may  be,  and  actually  are,  two  theologieB, — the  one 
affirming,  the  other  denying;  the  one  teaching  Bound  old-echool 
orthodoxy,  the  other  any  fonn  of  new-school  divinity  that 
suits  the  reigoing  fashion  in  philosophy.  We  maintain,  on  the 
contrary,  that  there  is  perfect  consistency  between  the  intellec- 
tual apprehension  of  truth  when  viewed  in  order  to  be  under- 
stood and  when  contemplated  in  order  to  be  felt^  and  that 
however  different  the  language  employed  on  these  different  ooca- 
sions,  there  can  be  no  oontradiction.  There  cannot,  therefore, 
be  two  conflicting  theologies;  but,  on  the  oontrary,  the  theo- 
logy of  the  feeling  is  the  theology  of  the  intellect,  in  all  its 
accuracy  of  thought  and  expression. 

There  is  still  another  view  of  this  subject,  so  ext^iBive  luid 
important  that  we  hesitate  even  to  allude  to  it  in  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  article.  What  is  the  true  relation  between  feeling 
and  knowledge  in  matters  of  religion  \  The  discuasion  of  this 
question  might  properly  be  made  to  cover  the  whole  ground 
embraced  in  this  diaoourae.  This  is  really  the  poiat  which 
Professor  Park's  subject  called  upon  him  to  elucidate,  but  which 
he  has  only  incidentally  referred  to.  We  have  already  endea- 
voured to  show  that  this  relation  is  not  such  as  his  theory  as- 
sumes. It  does  not  admit  of  oontradiction  between  the  two. 
There  cannot  be  two  conflictdng  theologies,  one  of  the  feeling 
and  another  of  the  intellect.  But  if  these  principles  cannot 
be  in  conflict,  what  is  the  relation  between  them !  Are  they 
independent,  as  rationalism  supposes,  which  allowa  feeling  no 
place  in  determiDing  our  faith !  Or  is  the  intellect  determined 
by  the  feelingsi,  so  that  the  province  of  the  former  is  only  to 
act  as  the  interpreter  of  the  latter  \  Or  are  the  feelings  de- 
termtned  by  the  intellect,  so  that  tho  intellectual  apprehension 
decides  the  nature  of  the  aflection  \  These  are  questions  upon 
which  we  cannot  now  enter.  It  appears  Very  evident  to  us 
that  neither  the  first  nor  the  second  of  the  views  here  inti- 
mated has  any  support  either  from  Scripture  or  experience. 
The  inteUect  and  feelings  are  not  independent,  nor  is  the  for- 
mer the  mere  interprets  of  the  latter.  This  is  becomiBg  a 
very  current  opinion,  and  has  been  adopted  in  all  its  length 
from  Schleiermacher  by  Morell.  Knowledge,  or  truth  objec- 
tively revealed,  is,  according  to  this  theory,  of  very  subordinate 
importance.  We  have  certain  religious  feelings,  and  to  develop 
the  contents  of  those  feelinge  is  the  province  of  the  intelligence; 
so  that  %heo\ogy  is  but  the  intellectual  forms  in  whi<^  the  re- 
ligious consciousness  expresses  itself.  The  standard  of  truth 
is,  therefore,  nothing  objective,  bnt  this  inward  feeling.  Any 
doctrine  wbioh  can  be  shown  to  be  the  legitimate  expression 
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of  an  innate  religious  feeling  is  true;  and  any  whioh  is  assumed 
to  have  a  different  origin,  or  to  be  foreign  to  the  religious  con- 
sciousness, is  to  be  rejected. 

What  the  Scriptures  teach  on  this  subject  ts,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  in  few  words,  simply  this.  In  the  first  place,  agreeably  to 
what  has  already  been  said,  the  Bible  never  recognises  that 
broad  distinction  between  the  intellect  and  the  feelings  which 
is  so  often  made  by  metaphysicians.  It  regards  the  soul  as  a 
perceiving  and  feeling  individual  subsistence,  whose  cognitions 
and  affeotione  are  not  exeroises  of  distinct  faculties,  but  com- 
plex states  of  one  and  the  same  subject.  It  never  predicates 
depravity  or  holiness  of  the  feelings  as  distinct  from  the  in- 
telligence, or  of  the  latter  as  distinct  from  the  former.  The 
moral  state  of  the  soul  is  always  represented  as  affecting  its 
cognitions  as  well  as  its  affections.  In  popular  language,  the 
understanding  is  darkened  as  well  as  the  heart  depraved.  In 
the  second  place,  the  Scriptures  as  clearly  teach  that  holiness 
is  necessary  to  the  perception  of  holiness.  In  other  words, 
that  the  things  of  the  Spirit  must  be  spiritually  discerned ; 
that  the  unrenewed  have  not  this  discernment,  and  therefore 
they  cannot  know  the  things  which  are  freely  given  to  us  of 
God,  i.e.,  the  things  which  he  has  -graciously  revealed  in  his 
Word.  They  may  have  that  apprehension  of  ttiem  whioh  an 
uncultivated  ear  has  of  complicated  musical  sounds,  or  an  un- 
tutored eye  of  a  work  of  art.  Much  in  the  object  is  perceived, 
but  much  is  not  discerned,  and  that  which  remains  unseen  is 
precisely  that  which  gives  to  these  objects  their  peculiar  ex- 
cellence and  power.  Thirdly,  the  Bible  further  teaches,  that 
no  mere  change  of  the  feelings  is  adequate  to  secure  this  spi- 
ritual discernment;  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  the  order  of  nature 
and  of  experience,  the  discernment  precedes  the  change  of  the 
affections,  just  as  the  perception  of  beauty  precedes  the  an- 
swering aesthetic  emotion.  The  eyes  must  be  opened  in  order 
to  see  wondrous  things  out  of  the  law  of  God.  The  glory  of 
Gtod,  as  it  shines  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  must  be  revealed, 
before  the  corresponding  affections  of  admiration,  love,  and 
confidence,  rise  in  the  heart.  This  illuminatioD  is  represented 
as  the  peculiar  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  knowledge  consequent 
on  this  illamination  is  declared  to  be  eternal  life.  It  is  the 
highest  form  of  the  activity  of  the  soul^.  It  is  the  vision  of 
God,  and  of  the  things  of  God,  now  seen  indeed  as  through  a 
glass  darkly.  This  knowledge  is  the  intuition,  not  merely  of 
the  truth,  but  also  of  the  excellence  of  spiritual  objects.  It  is 
common  to  all  the  people  of  God,  given  to  each  in  his  measure, 
bat  producing  in  all  a  oonviotion  and  love  of  the  same  great 
truths. 

If  this  be  a  correct  exhibition  of  scriptural  teaching  on  this 
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subject,  it  follows,  first,  that  the  feelings  are  not  independent 
of  the  intellect,  or  the  intellect  of  the  feelings,  so  that  the  one 
may  be  unholy,  and  the  other  indifferent,  or  so  that  the  one  is 
uninfluenced  by  the  other.  It  must  also  follow  that  the  feel- 
ings do  not  determine  the  inteUigenoe,  as  though  the  latter, 
in  matters  of  religion,  was  the  mere  exponent  of  the  former. 
The  truth  is  not  given  in  the  feelings,  and  discovered  and  un- 
folded by  the  intellect.  The  truth  is  objectively  presented  in 
the  Word,  and  is  by  the  Spirit  revealed  in  its  excellence  to  the 
intelligence,  and  thus  the  feelings  are  produced  as  necessary 
attributes,  or  adjuncts  of  spiritual  cognition.  This  is  not  "  the 
light  system."  We  do  not  hold  that  the  heart  is  changed  by 
the  mere  objective  presentation  of  the  truth.  The  intellect 
and  heart  are  not  two  distinct  faculties,  to  be  separately 
affected  or  separately  renewed.  There  is  a  divine  operation, 
of  which  the  whole  soul  is  the  subject.  The  consequence  of 
the  change  thus  effected  is  the  intuition  of  the  truth  and  glory 
of  the  things  of  G!od.  If  this  representation  be  correct,  there 
must  be  the  most  perfect  harmony  between  the  feelings  and 
the  inteJIeot;  they  cannot  see  with  different  eyes,  or  utter  dis- 
cordant language.  What  is  true  to  the  one,  must  be  true  to 
the  other;  what  is  good  in  the  estimation  of  the  one,  must  be 
good  also  to  the  other.  Language,  which  satisfies  the  reason 
in  the  expression  of  truth,  must  convey  the  precise  idea  which 
is  embraced  in  the  glowing  cognition  which  constitutes  reli- 
gious feeling;  and  all  the  utterances  of  emotion  must  justify 
themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  intellect,  us  expressing  truth,  be> 
fore  they  can  be  sanctioned  as  venicles  of  the  religious  affec- 
tions. The  relation,  then,  between  feeling  and  knowledge,  as 
assumed  in  Scripture,  and  proved  by  experience,  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  theory  of  this  discourse,  which  represents 
them  in  perpetual  conflict;  the  one  affirming  our  nature  to  be 
sinful,  the  other  denying  it;  the  one  teaching  the  doctrine  of 
inability,the  other  that  of  plenary  power;  the  one  craving  a  real 
vicarious  punishment  of  sin,  the  other  teaching  that  a  symbolical 
atonement  is  all  that  is  needed;  the  one  pouring  forth  its  fer- 
vent misconceptions  in  acts  of  devotion,  and  the  other  whis- 
pering, All  that  must  be  taken  cam  grano  taUi. 

We  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is  no  founda- 
tion for  Professor  PaTk''s  theory  in  the  use  of  figurative  language 
as  the  expression  of  emotion;  nor  in  those  conflicting  judg- 
ments which  the  mind  forms  of  truth  in  its  different  conditions; 
nor  in  the  different  states  of  mind  consequent  on  contempla- 
tion of  truth  for  different  objects;  nor  in  what  the  Scriptures 
and  experience  teach  concerning  the  relation  between  the  feel- 
ings and  intellect.  We  have  further  endeavoured  to  show  that 
this  theory  is  destructive  of  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  because 
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it  attribute  to  the  saored  writers  conflicting  and  irreooDcil- 
able  repreaentatioDs.  Even  should  we  admit  that  the  feelings 
and  the  intellect  have  different  apprehensions,  and  adopt  dif- 
ferent modes  of  expression,  yet,  as  the  feelings  of  the  eaored 
writers  were  excited,  as  well  as  their  cognitions  determined, 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  two  most  be  in  perfect  harmony.  In 
unrenewed,  or  imperfectly  sanctified,  uninspired  men,  there 
might  be,  on  the  hypothesis  assamed,  this  conflict  between 
feeling  and  knowledge;  but  to  attribute  sueh  contradictions  to 
the  Seriptures,  is  to  deny  their  Inspiration.  Besides  this,  the 
practical  operation  of  a  theory  which  supposes  that  ho  large 
a  part  of  the  Bible  is  to  be  set  aside  as  inexact,  becanse  the 
language  of  passion,  must  be  to  subject  its  teachings  to  the 
opinion  and  prejudices  of  the  reader.  No  adequate  criteria 
are  given  for  discriminating  between  the  language  oS  feeling 
and  that  of  the  intellect.  Every  one  is  left  to  his  own  discre- 
tion in  making  the  distinction,  and  the  use  of  this  discretion, 
regulated  by  no  fixed  rules  of  language^  is  of  course  detersained 
by  caprice  or  taste. 

But  even  if  our  objections  to  the  theory  of  this  discourse  be 
deemed  unsound,  the  arbitrary  application  which  the  author 
makes  of  his  prineiples  would  be  enough  to  oondeom  them. 
We  have  seen  that  he  attributes  to  the  feelings  the  most  ab- 
stract propositions  of  scientific  theology;  that  he  does  not  dis- 
criminate between  mere  figurative  language  and  the  language 
of  emotion ;  that  he  adopts  or  rejects  the  representations  of  the 
Bible  at  pleasure,  or  as  they  happen  to  coincide  with,  or  con- 
tradict, his  preconceived  opinions.  That  a  sentence  of  oon- 
demnation  passed  on  all  men  for  the  sin  of  one  man;  that  men 
are  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath;  tltat  without  Christ  we 
can  do  nothing;  that  he  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of 
the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for  us;  that  men  are  not 
merely  pardoned  but  justified, — are  represented  as  bold  metar- 
phors,  impressive,  but  not  intelligible— true  to  the  feelings,  but 
fblse  to  the  reason. 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  deep  regret  to  many  to  find  Professor 
Park,  with  his  captivating  talents  and  commanding  influence, 
arrayed  against  the  doctrines  repudiated  in  this  discourse; 
and  many  more  will  lament  that  he  should  have  prepared  a 
weapon,  which  may  be  used  against  one  doctrine  as  easily  as 
another.  Our  consolation  is,  that  however  keen  may  be  tba 
edge,  or  bright  the  polish,  of  that  weapon,  it  has  so  little  snb- 
stance,  it  must  shiver  into  atoms  with  the  first  blow  it  strikes 
against  those  sturdy  trees  which  have  irtaod  for  ages  in  the 
garden  of  the  Lord,  and  whose  leaves  have  been  for  tbe  heal- 
mg  of  the  nations. 
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The  queition  whether  man  may  nob  after  all  be  the  seoond 
cousin  of  the  monkeys,  ia  one  which  most  plain  people  will  not 
think  worthy  of  eUborate  disousaioD.  But  as  the  Bible  had 
had  the  temerity  to  awert  that  he  is  not,  Voltaire  and  the 
French  school  of  infidelity,  flipgiog  down  the  glove  for  tha 
slandered  baboons,  mttintained  that  the  Bible  in  this,  as  in  bo 
many  other  matters,  was  wholly  in  the  dark.  Now,  had  they 
limited  the  investigation  to  mere  researches  into  personal 
geneali^y,  we  should  not  have  be^  so  impolite — either  to  liie 
Frenchmen  or  the  monkeys — ««  to  hare  meddled  with  their 
family  matters,  but  would  hare  allowed  them  to  settle  the 
question  of  conwngniDtty  as  best  pleased  them.  But  with  a 
magnaaimity  and  abnegation  of  self  highly  cbaJ'aoteristic  oi 
that  school,  they  generously  disclaim  the  honour  of  this  simial 
relationship,  and  benevolently  bestow  it  upon  poor  Qua^hee, 
in  oonsiderdtion,  perhaps,  of  the  fact  that  he  had  been  some- 
what neglected  in  their  previous  benefactions.  Now,  as  nei- 
ther Quasheo  npr  the  baboons  were  allowed  to  appear  in  the 
Encyelopwdia,  any  more  than  the  Bible  or  Christianity,  it 
bcQMne  qeo^murji  that  others  should  examine  their  claim  to 
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the  heraldic  faoDoura  thus  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  gavania 
of  the  Academy.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the  question  aa  to 
the  Unity  of  the  Human  Bace. 

The  question  thus  raised,  and  disouBsed,  at  times,  everelnoe, 
has  recently  awakened  fresh  iDterest  in  the  scientific  world. 
Oommeroe,  travel,  exploring  expeditions,  researches  in  natural 
history,  and  other  causes,  have  accumulated  such  a  mass  of 
OTideaoe  bearing  on  this  point,  that  a  hope  has  arisen  that  it 
may  speedily  and  finally  be  settled  as  a  ruled  case  in  science. 
Hence  the  number  and  ability  of  books  and  essays  that  have 
lately  appeared  on  both  sides  of  this  question. 

That  it  is  a  question  on  which  the  Bible  has  clearly  and 
definitely  pronounced,  we  do  not  think  it  needful  to  show  at 
any  greater  length  than  we  shall  necessarily  do,  in  noticing  the 
position  of  Professor  Agassiz;  as  most  of  our  readers  are 
already  thoroughly  convinced  and  informed  on  that  point. '  It 
will  be  more  profitable  to  present  a  condensed  view  of  the 
argument  for  the  unity  of  the  races,  as  a  question  of  natural 
history,  and,  to  some  extent,  of  ethnography.  In  doing  this, 
we  shall  draw  indiscriminately  on  all  the  sources  of  informar 
tion  within  our  reach,  without  referring  in  each  case  to  the 
precise  authority  on  which  we  make  our  statements,  or  cum- 
bering our  pages  with  details  that  are  appropriate  only  to  the 
extended  treatise. 

That  there  are  varieties  in  the  races  of  men  of  the  most 
diverse  character,  is  a  fact  that  stands  out  palpably  to  univer- 
sal observation.  The  fair-ekinned,  energetic  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
black- skinned,  indolent  Negro,  and  the  saffiron  and  copper- 
coloured  races  of  Asia,  Australia,  and  America,  present 
permanent  types  of  the  widest  diversities  of  physical  charac- 
teristics. The  question  then  arises,  Are  these  diversities  so 
wide  and  impassable  as  to  prove  that  the  different  races  of 
men  are  different  species,  haring  a  different  origin;  or  are 
they  of  such  a  character  as  only  to  prove  that  they  are  differ- 
ent varieties  of  the  same  species!  Man,  being  an  animal, 
under  the  same  physical  laws  as  to  his  physical  economy  with 
the  lower  tribes,  must  be  considered,  in  discussing  this  ques- 
tion, as  subjected  to  the  same  principles  of  classification  that 
are  adopted  in  other  departments  of  animated  nature.  We 
are  willing,  then,  to  submit  this  question  as  one  purely  of 
natural  history,  and  discuss  it  on  those  principles  which  are 
recognised  in  that  branch  of  natural  science. 

There  are  two  great  facts  that  characterise  the  actions 
of  nature  in  regard  to  the  different  families  of  living  things: 
the  one  is,  the  great  fiexibility  and  adaptability  of  the  law  of 
resemblance  within  certain  limits;  the  other  is,  the  frigid,  in- 
flexible permanence  of  that  law  beyond  these  limits.  The  final 
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causes  of  these  facts  or  laws  will  be  obvious  on  a  momenta  re- 
flection. 

The  first  law  is  essential  to  the  very  existence  and  advance- 
ment of  human  eooietj.  The  earth  contains  many  varieties  of 
climate,  soil,  and  surface,  and  the  precise  physical  constitution 
adapted  to  one  place  would  be  very  unsuitable  to  another. 
Heuce,  either  the  more  useful  races  of  animals  and  plants  must 
be  confined  to  their  original  locality,  or  a  new  creation  niust 
take  place  whenever  a  new  country  is  to  be  settled,  or  there 
must  be  in  organic  life  a  power  of  adaptation  by  which  it  shall 
conform  to  the  new  circumstances  in  which  the  possessors  of 
it  may  be  placed.  The  necessities  of  man,  however,  demand 
that  certain  animals  and  plants  should  be  domesticiited,  and 
trained  to  the  various  uses  for  which  they  may  be  needed,  and 
that  they  be  capable  of  transportation  with  him  in  his  vaiious 
migrations.  Now,  if  the  peculiarities  of  each  species  wero 
unchangeable,  domesticity  and  migration  would  be  impossible. 
Therefore,  to  accomplish  the  obvious  purposes  of  God  in  peo- 
pling the  earth,  there  must  be  a  niam  formativut  in  organic 
life,  by  which  the  various  tribes  of  living  things  may  be  adapted 
to  the  circumstances  of  their  position  and  the  wants  of  man, 
and  by  which  a  stimulus  may  be  given  to  the  active  and  inven- 
tive faculties  of  social  and  civilized  life.  It  ia  this  fact,  or 
tendency  in  organic  life,  which  gives  rise  to  those  endless  va- 
rieties of  different  species  which  we  find  every  where  existing, 
especially  in  the  more  settled  and  advanced  states  of  society. 

But  the  second  law  is  equally  important.  If  this  capability 
of  variation  were  unlimited,  the  peculiarities  of  each  species 
must  at  last  be  wholly  obliterated.  If  the  different  species  could 
amalgamate  without  limit,  and  produce  new  species,  partaking 
of  the  characteristics  of  both  rices  thus  commingled,  in  process 
of  time  the  existing  species  must  become  hopelessly  confounded, 
the  peculiarities  that  fit  thera  for  their  various  positions  in  the 
scale  of  living  things  be  lost,  and  the  earth  become  a  scene  of 
organic  confusion.  Indeed,  had  this  law  not  been  always  in 
existence,  the  various  species  of  domestic  animals,  at  least, 
would  long  since  have  disappeared,  and  become  completely 
blended  into  some  strange  and  nondescript  monstrosity,  as  wild 
as  a  sick  man's  dream.  To  prevent  such  a  calamity,  nature 
has  set  up  an  impassable  barrier  between  the  different  species, 
BO  as  to  prevent  their  permanent  intermisture.  It  is  this  fact 
that  establishes  the  conditions  of  hybridity.  A  hybrid  indivi- 
dual may  be  produced  between  two  different  species,  but  never 
a  hybrid  species,  for  the  hybrid  is  barren,  and  cannot  perpe- 
petuate  its  kind.  And  although,  in  two  or  perhaps  three  oases 
(those  of  the  buffalo  and  cow,  the  China  and  common  goose, 
and  some  species  of  ducks),  where  the  species  are  nearly  re- 
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lated,  the  power  of  reproduction  exiited  in  the  hybrid,  it  ia  so 
feeble  as  not  to  extend  beyond  the  second  or  third  genera- 
tion. The  fact,  then,  th&t  hybrid  individu&lH  are  barren,  and 
hence,  that  hybrid  species  or  races  can  never  be  formed,  fur- 
nishes us  with  a  clear  and  certain  criterion  of  ipeciee  and  va- 
rieties. If  we  find  the  power  of  permanent  reproduction 
existing  between  any  two  classes,  we  know  that  they  are  only 
varieties,  and  belong  to  the  same  species.  If  they  belong'  to 
the  same  species,  we  infer  that  they  had  the  same  origin,  for 
we  have  seen  that  the  production  of  a  new  speoiea  is  impos- 
sible. 

The  application  of  these  views  to  the  question  before  ns  is 
obvious.  We  know  that  the  difTurent  races  of  men  freely  and 
permanently  amalgamate.  This  phenomenon  has  frequently 
been  seen,  and  new  races,  possessing  the  power  of  permanent 
reproduction,  have  frequently  been  formed,  and  are  now  in 
actual  process  of  formation.  The  fertility  of  the  mixed  races 
of  men,  therefore,  proves  them  to  belortg  to  the  same  species; 
and,  unless  man  be  an  exception  to  all  other  races  of  living 
things,  or  unless  there  is  specific  historical  testimony  to  estab- 
lish the  contrary, '  proves  that  these  races  have  had  a  common 
and  a  single  origin. 

Here,  then,  we  might  rest  tho  argument  for  the  unity  of  the 
races,  as  an  established  point  of  natural  history,  and  demand 
proof  that  man  was  an  exception  to  the  rest  of  the  animated 
creation.  But  wo  are  willing  to  waive  this  advantage,  and 
investigate  those  difficulties  that  lie  in  our  path,  which,  bow- 
ever,  are  not  peculiarly  pressing  upon  our  theory. 

The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  admitting  the  unity  of  tho 
human  races,  is  the  number  and  marked  character  of  their 
varieties.  It  is  alleged  that  these  varieties  are  bo  broad,  so 
permanent,  and  so  ancient,  that  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  different  races  had  different  origins.  Let  us  then  ex- 
amine the  law  of  varieties  as  it  exists  in  the  other  forms  of 
organic  life,  and  ascertain  whether  it  leads  us  to  this  conola- 
sion.  If  we  find  that  no  such  wi del}'- marked  and  permanent 
varieties  appear  in  them,  this  difficulty  will  be  formidable  to 
the  theory  of  unity.  But  if  we  find  in  tribes  that  are  known 
to  belong  to  the  same  species  and  to  have  the  same  origin, 
varieties  appearing  as  broadly  marked,  and  as  indelible  as 
those  of  the  human  races, — varieties  which,  when  once  prodnced, 
put  on  the  permanence  of  species  in  their  characteristics, — 
then  it  will  follow  that  the  existence  of  similar  varieties,  simi- 
larly marked,  in  the  human  race,  can  be  do  valid  proof  of 
either  diversity  of  species  or  diversity  of  origin. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  it  is  the  law  of  nature  that 
varieties  be  produced  within  the  same  species,  and  that  to 
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thia  beneficent  law  we  owe  muoh  of  the  comfort  and  improve* 
ment  of  our  race. 

Such  varieties  are  frequently  formed  from  causes  acting  uni- 
formly  and  regularly,  euoh  as  climate,  food,  habits  of  life,  &o., 
in  the  states  of  wildness  and  domeBtioity.  Whilst  we  are  un- 
able to  say  what  the  precise  mode  of  action  is,  the  general  fact 
is  clear,  that  where  animals  are  subjected  to  any  new  oircum' 
stances  such  as  these,  there  is  an  instant  effort  in  nature  to 
accommodate  herself  to  these  circumstances,  and  if  there  is 
sufficient  constitutional  energy  to  endure  this  struggle,  the  re- 
suit  is  a  change  in  the  physical  peculiarities  which  are  adapted 
to  the  change  in  the  outward  circumstances.  This  is  the  great 
law  of  compensation  that  runs  through  all  organic  life,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  and  beautiful  in  the  economy  of 
nature.  It  is  the  great  analogue  to  the  adaptive  courtesiei 
and  kindnesses  of  the  social  world,  which  illustrate  the  won- 
derful correspondences  that  we  find  running  through  all  the 
manifestations  of  that  dread  and  glorious  mystery — LiPE. 

Happily  for  our  purpose,  we  have  a  series  of  authentic  ex- 
periments, made  on  a  scale  sufficiently  extended  to  afibrd  us 
the  finest  possible  illustration  of  this  great  law.  The  Spa- 
niards, when  they  discovered  this  country  (America),  found 
none  of  the  domestic  animals  existing  here  which  were  used 
in  Europe.  They  were  accordingly  introduced,  and  escaping 
and  straying  from  their  owners,  they  have  run  wild  in  our  vast 
forests  for  several  centuries.  The  result  has  been  the  oblit- 
eration of  the  characteristics  of  the  domesticated  animals,  and 
a  reappearance  of  some  of  the  typal  marks  of  the  wild  state ; 
and  a  generation  of  new  and  striking  characteristics  in  accom- 
modation to  these  new  circumstances. 

The  wild  hog  of  our  forests  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the 
wild  boar  of  the  old  worid.  The  hog  of  the  high  mountains 
of  Paramos  resembles  the  wild  boar  of  France.  Instead  of 
being  covered  with  bristles,  however,  as  the  domestic  breed 
from  which  he  sprang,  be  has  a  thick  fur,  often  crisp,  and 
sometimes  an  undercoat  of  wool.  Instead  of  being  generally 
white  or  spotted,  they  are  uniformly  blauk,  except  in  some 
warmer  regions,  where  they  are  red,  like  the  young  pecan. 
The  anatomical  structure  has  changed,  adapting  itsel£  to  the 
new  habits  of  the  animal,  in  an  elongation  of  the  snout,  a 
vaulting  of  the  forehead,  a  lengthening  of  the  hind  legs,  and 
in  the  case  of  those  left  on  the  island  of  Oubagua,  a  monstrous 
elongation  of  the  toes  to  half  a  span. 

The  ox  has  undergone  the  same  changes.  In  some  of  the 
provinces  of  South  America  a  variety  has  been  produced  called 
"pelones,"  having  a  very  rare  and  fine  fur.  In  other  provinces 
a  variety  is  produced  with  an  entirely  naked  skin,  like  tho 
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dog  of  Mexico  or  of  Guinea.  In  Colombia,  owing  to  the  im- 
mense size  of  farms  and  other  causes,  the  practice  of  milking 
was  laid  aside,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  secretion  of 
milk  in  the  cows  is,  like  the  same  function  in  other  animals  of 
this  class,  only  an  occasional  phenomenon,  and  confined  strictly 
to  the  period  of  suckling  the  calf.  As  soon  as  the  calf  is  re- 
moved, the  milk  ceases  to  flow,  as  in  the  case  of  other  mammals. 

The  same  changes  have  taken  place  in  other  animals.  The 
wild  dog  of  the  Pampas  never  barks  as  the  domestic  animal 
does,  but  howls  like  the  wolf.  The  wild  cat  has  lost  the  musi- 
cal accomplishments  of  her  civilized  sisterhood,  and  gives  none 
of  those  delectable  concerts  of  caterwauling  that  so  often  make 
night  hideous,  and  call  down  from  irritable  listeners  curses, 
if  not  something  heavier,  on  the  whole  feline  race.  The  wild 
horse  of  the  higher  plains  of  South  America,  becomes  covered 
with  a  long  shaggy  fur,  and  is  of  an  uniform  chesnut  colour. 
The  sheep  of  the  Central  GordiUerss,  if  not  shorn,  produces  a 
thick,  matted,  woolly  &eece,  which  gradually  breaks  off  in 
shaggy  tufts,  and  leaves  underneath  a  short  fine  hair,  shining 
and  smooth,  like  that  of  the  goat,  and  the  wool  never  reap- 
pears. The  goat  has  lost  her  large  teats,  and  produces  two 
or  three  kids  annually.  The  same  changes  have  been  produced 
in  geese  ahd  gallinaceous  fowls.  A  variety  has  sprung  up,  called 
rumpless  fowls,  which  wont  from  one  to  six  of  the  caudal 
vertebrte. 

The  same  varieties  have  sprung  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  fat-tailed  sheep  of  Tartary  loses  its  posterior  mass 
of  fat,  when  removed  to  the  Steppes  of  Siberia.,  whose  scant 
and  bitter  herbage  is  less  favourable  to  the  secretion  of  adi- 
pose matter.  The  African  sheep  has  become  large  like  a  goat, 
and  exchanged  its  wool  for  hair.  The  Wallachian  sheep  has 
put  on  large,  perpendicular,  spiral  horns,  and  in  like  maimer 
become  clothed  with  hair.  Some  also  have  four,  and  even  six 
horns.  The  wild  horses  of  eastern  Siberia  have  the  same  aa- 
atomical  differences  from  the  tame  ones  that  we  noticed  in  the 
case  of  the  swine ;  and  culture,  climate,  and  other  causes  have 
produced  the  widest  varieties — from  the  little  shaggy  pony  of 
the  Shetlands,  that  scrambles  up  the  Highland  crags  like  a 

foat,  tp  the  gigantic  steed  of  Flanders,  or  the  Conestoga  of 
Pennsylvania,  which  will  sometimes  drag  a  load  of  four  tons  on 
the  level  ground.  Whether  the  dog  and  the  wolf  are  of  the 
same  species,  is  a  question  about  which  there  is  some  difference 
of  opinion  among  naturalists ;  but  there  is  a  very  general 
agreement  that  all  varieties  of  the  dog  must  be  referred  to  one 
species.  Between  these  there  is  the  widest  difference — from 
the  gigantic  St  Bernard  that  will  carry  a  frozen  traveller  to 
the  convent,  the  shaggy  Newfoundland  with  his  webbed  feet 
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and  bis  aquatic  habits,  and  the  scentless  and  almost  ton^^ 
less  greyhound,  to  the  little  la^dog  that  nestles  in  a  lady^s 
arms,  the  nosing  foxhound  whose  scent  Is  almost  a  miracle,  the 
ratting  terrier,  and  the  naked  Mexican  dog  that  has  an  addi- 
tional toe.  The  cow  presents  the  moat  diverse  varieties— from 
the  little  Surat  ox,  not  larger  than  a  dog,  to  the  humped  and 
loDg-eared  Brahmin  cow,  and  the  gigantic  prize  ox  that  will 
weigh  two  tone.  The  domesticated  fowls  and  pigeons  have  aa- 
sntned  varieties  eoongh  to  fill  a  page,  some  of  them  of  the  most 
diverse  character,  varying  from  the  largest  size  to  the  most 
dwarfish,  and  possessing  every  peculiarity  compatible  with  the 
preservation  of  the  species,  in  the  feathers,  the  form,  the  wat- 
tles and  the  psychological  traits  and  habits. 

From  this  brief  summary  of  facts,  which  might  he  indefi- 
nitely extended,  we  may  infer  the  law  of  variation  in  animal 
life  as  to  its  extent.  Within  the  limits  of  the  preservation  of 
the  type  of  the  species,  the  widest  variations  may  occur  in  ana- 
tomical structure  ;  in  external  properties,  in  the  colour  of  the 
Bkin,  in  the  colour  and  texture  of  the  hair,  in  the  features,  and 
in  the  psychological  habits ;  and  these  peculiarities  once  pro- 
duced may  pass  into  permanent  varieties,  which  shall  assume 
all  the  indelibility  of  species.  And  this  remarkable  fact  may 
be  observed,  that  the  nearer  the  animal  approaches  to  man  in 
its  associations  and  habits,  the  wider  the  range  of  variation. 
The  dog,  who  is  man^s  companion  and  imitator,  more  nearly 
than  any  other  animal, — who  huntii  with  him  in  the  forest, 
watches  with  him  over  the  flock,  lies  down  by  his  fireside,  and 
shares  his  food, — has,  perhaps,  the  vddest  range  of  variety. 
So  the  roots  and  grains  that  are  most  used  by  man  have  the 
most  varieties.  The  potato  has  more  than  one  hundred  varie- 
ties ;  and  Dr  Bachman  relates  that  he  saw  at  one  warehouse 
more  than  one  hundred  kinds  of  wheat.  The  fact,  then,  stands 
broadly  out,  that  the  widest  varieties  may  occur  among  ani- 
mals that  are  known  to  belong  to  the  same  species.  Hence, 
when  we  come  to  man  himself,  and  find  varieties  existing  that 
are  widely  different  from  each  other,  we  see  in  the  range  and 
extent  of  these  varieties  nothing  which  this  law  of  variation  in 
the  lower  tribes  declares  to  be  at  variance  with  the  position 
that  these  races  all  belong  to  the  same  species  and  possess  the 
some  origin. 

But  the  law  of  variation  we  find  as  clearly  marked  in  its 
permanence,  as  wo  have  found  it  in  its  extent.  The  geoeral 
fact  is,  that  varieties,  when  once  formed,  never  return  to  their 
orijpnal  type,  if  left  to  themselves.  They  may  be  changed  into 
new  varieties,  by  being  subjected  to  new  circumstances;  but 
if  left  alone,  they  will  perpetuate  their  own  characteristics,  and 
not  those  from  whioh  they  have  departed.     The  motto  of  na- 
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ture  is  nulla  vestigia  reirortum.  The  stream  never  Sows  back- 
ward to  tho  fountain.  The  variety  may  have  been  produced 
by  accident;  but  onoe^roduced,  it  puta  on  the  unyielding  ten- 
acity of  a  species.  It  may  pass  into  a  new  variety,  but  this 
will  rarely  if  ever  be  the  exact  typo  of  the  original  species. 
Some  varieties  of  the  dog  have  been  in  existence  for  oen- 
turies,  and  their  precise  origin  is  lost  in  the  past.  These  varie- 
ties have  necessarily  assumed  all  the  tenacious  permanence  of 
species,  to  have  maintained  for  so  many  years  a  distinct  exis- 
tence. The  final  cause  of  the  permanence  of  varieties  is  iden- 
tical with  that  of  the  permanence  of  species.  The  same 
beneficent  reasons  which  demand  that  the  valuable  properties 
of  a  species  should  not  be  lost  by  the  extinction  or  amalgama^ 
tion  of  that  species,  also  require  that,  when  a  variety  has  been 
called  forth  by  peculiar  circumstances,  that  variety  should  be 
permanent. 

'  If,  therefore,  we  find  that  the  varieties  of  the  human  race 
remain  permanent,  although  the  climatic  or  other  influences 
under  which  we  find  them  may  be  changed ;  if  we  find  that 
the  black,  red,  and  white  races  continue  to  propagate  their 
peculiarities,  although  their  original  geographical  positions 
should  be  exchanged,  wn  find  in  this  fact  nothing  which  is  at 
variance  with  the  law  of  varieties,  as  we  have  just  found  it  to 
exist  in  the  lower  tribes. 

Having  thus  learned  the  law  of  variation,  within  the  limit  of 
species,  as  to  the  lower  families  of  animated  nature,  we  turn 
to  the  varieties  of  the  human  race,  and  inquire  whether  there 
is  any  thing  in  them,  as  to  their  extent  or  permanence,  inooD- 
sistent  with  unity  of  origin  and  unity  of  species. 

When  we  come  to  examine  these  varieties  in  detail,  we  find 
them  to  be  neither  so  many,  nor  so  great,  as  we  find  them  ia 
other  animals  confessedly  of  the  same  species,  and  of  the  same 
parentage.  The  difference  between  the  fairest  Caucasian  and 
the  sootiest  African,  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  between  the 
little,  shaggy  Shetland  pony,  and  the  gigantic  dray-horse  of 
Iiondon ;  or  between  the  soft  and  silky  lap-dog,  and  the  majes- 
tic St  Bernard.  The  differences  we  have  already  noted  be- 
tween the  oxen,  hoga,  horses,  and  goats,  that  run  wild  in  our 
forests,  and  the  breeds  from  which  they  are  known  to  have 
sprung,  are  far  greater  than  we  find  between  any  two  races  of 
men  on  earth. 

Dutif  the  varieties  of  the  human  race  were  much  more  widely 
marked  than  we  see  them,  there  would  be  in  this  no  insupera- 
ble objection  to  their  original  and  specific  unity.  The  same 
general  reasons  that  require  varieties  to  exist  in  organic  life  at 
all,  demand  a  wider  margin  for  them  in  man  than  in  any  other 
animal.     His  range  of  being  is  wider ;  his  circumstances  and 
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neceBsities  more  Taried  and  DumerouH ;  hia  destinies  higher  in 
the  event  of  obedience,  and  lower  in  the  event  of  dUobedience, 
to  the  laws  under  which  he  is  placed ;  Jtis  capabilities  of  self- 
oulture  are  more  expaneive,  that  a  stronger  stimnlus  might  be 
applied  to  hia  active  powers,  and  hence,  as  a  currelative  fact, 
his  liability  to  degeneracy,  if  that  culture  bo  neglected,  is  pro- 
portionally wide  in  its  range ;  and  his  entire  position  as  the 
respoaatble  head  of  the  creation  demands  a  broader  scope  for 
change  to  the  better,  and  hence  by  poeaibility  to  the  worse, 
than  any  other  animal  on  earth.  We  would  therefore  natu- 
rally ezpeci  a  wider  variation  in  all  those  characteristics  that 
are  affected  by  the  outward  oiroum stances  in  which  be  ia  placed. 
He  inhabits  every  climate — from  the  frozen  snows  of  the  Arc- 
tics, where  the  reindeer  periahea  with  cold,  to  the  burning 
sands  of  Sahara,  and  the  steaming  jungles  of  the  Carnatic.  He 
eubsiats  on  every  species  of  food — from  the  dripping  blubber 
and  train  oil  of  the  Esquimaux,  to  the  cooling  fruits  and  sim- 
ple cereals  of  the  naked  dweller  in  the  tropics.  He  adopts 
every  mode  of  lif* — from  that  of  the  lean  and  hungry  hunter 
who  scours  the  forest  and  plain  for  his  daily  food,  or  the  wan- 
dering herdsman  who  tends  his  vast  flocks  by  day  and  by  night 
on  the  boundless  Steppe,  and  beneath  the  silent  stars  that 
looked  down  on  the  Chaldean  shepherds,  to  the  peaceful  tiller 
of  the  soil,  the  moiling  artisan  of  the  shop,  and  the  luxurious 
inmate  of  the  princely  mansion.  He  is  subjected  to  the  ex- 
tremes  of  civilization  and  barbarism— 'influences  the  moat 
potent,  as  facta  before  onr  eyes  demonstrate,  where  a  few  fami- 
lies are  left  for  a  generation  or  two  in  ignorance,  isolation,  and 
poverty  ;  and  influences  which  cannot  to  any  very  great  extent 
be  brought  to  bear  on  the  lower  tribes.  If,  then,  we  should 
find  the  varieties  of  the  human  races  broader  and  more  in- 
delible than  those  of  other  animals,  we  would  find  nothing,  in 
this  fact,  which  the  causes  just  alluded  to  would  not  have  led 
us  to  anticipate. 

And  great  as  these  influenoes  are,  we  are  by  no  meana  cer- 
tain that  yet  greater  may  not  have  existed  in  a  former  age  of 
our  world's  history.  That  the  climate  of  different  portions  of 
the  earth's  surfoee  is  not  now  what  it  onoe  was,  is  rendered 
almost  certain  by  some  of  the  earth's  geological  records.  And 
that  this  change  of  climate  baa  taken  place  since  the  creation 
of  man,  is  also  a  fact  of  the  highest  probability.  Whatever 
was  the  extent  of  the  Noachie  deluge,  the  physical  conditions 
that  affect  the  human  race  must  have  been  aeriously  modified 
by  it.  And  if  in  these  early  ages  of  the  history  of  the  race, 
when  it  waa  in  the  yielding  condition  of  its  infancy,  there  was 
a  quicker  susceptibility  in  forming  varieties,  and  a  stronger  te- 
nacity in  retaining  them,  than  afterwards, — if  the  forming 
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state  of  the  race,  like  the  clay  io  the  potter's  hand,  had  acapa- 
bility  of  receiving  and  retaining  impreBgions  then,  which  it  did 
not  have  at  a  later  stage, — there  is  in  this  nothing  at  variance 
with  what  the  soundest  philosophy  would  aanotion.  And  the 
same  reasons  that  required  a  dispersion  of  men,  and  the  con- 
fusion of  their  tongues  at  Babel,  would  also  seem  to  require 
their  separation  by  physical  features  as  broad  and  indelible  as 
the  distinctions  of  language.  If  then  there  was  even  an  ex- 
traordinary operation  of  Divine  agencies  tending  to  produce 
diversity  of  physical  features,  as  the  Bible  assures  us  there  was 
to  produce  diversity  of  languages ;  if  these  original  diversities 
were  propagated  and  made  permanent,  by  isolation  and  re- 
strictive intermarriage  of  the  respective  families  thus  sepa- 
rated;  and  if  the  general  purposes  of  God,  and  destinies  of 
the  race,  were  to  be  advanced  by  nations  separated  in  their 
features  as  well  as  their  language,  there  is  nothing  unscriptural 
or  unreasonable  in  the  hypothesis  that  thus  some  of  these 
widest  diversities  may  have  originated.  Hence,  if  we  should 
be  unable  to  state  historically  the  precise  origin  of  all  these 
varieties ;  if  there  should  be  no  known  causes  operating  at 
present  to  produce  new  racea  more  than  to  produce  new  lan- 
guages;- if  existing  causes  should  be  clearly  ascertained  to 
be  insufficient  to  account  for  the  appearance  of  the  difierent 
races  of  men  so  early  as  we  find  them  noticed  in  history, — 
there  would  be  nothing  in  this  state  of  facts  to  shake  the  doc- 
trine of  the  original  unity  of  these  races.  If  we  must  assert 
an  interposition  of  Divine  power,  as  our  opponents  contend, 
the  rules  of  hypothesis  require  us  not  to  assume  a  higher  cause 
or  interposition  if  a  lower  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  effect. 
Now,  if  instead  of  admitting,  as  they  assert,  a  creative  inter- 
position of  God,  calling  these  varieties  into  existence  from 
nonentity,  we  simply  assert  a  directive  interposition,  causing 
different  families  already  in  existence  to  assume  certain  pecu- 
liarities which  should  be  permanent,  our  hypothesis,  present- 
ing a  lower,  yet  a  sufficient  cause,  is  obviously  the  more  philo- 
sophical and  reasonable.  Hence,  were  it  clearly  proven  (which 
it  has  not  been),  that  existing  causes,  or  natural  causes  once 
acting  more  powerfully  than  they  do  at  present,  could  not  ex- 
plain these  effects,  then,  on  the  suppositioa  that  our  race  ig  a, 
fallen  one,  and  that  great  problems  -of  ontology  are  slowly 
evolving  in  its  various  families ;  and  that,  like  the  river  that 
went  out  from  Eden,  this  mighty  stream  of  life,  though  origi- 
nally one,  has  been  separated  into  great  heads,  each  of  which 
has  itself  become  a  broad  river,  and  gone  forth  to  compass  the 
earth, — the  position  that  this  separation  and  division,  like 
that  of  Babel,  was  caused  by  specific  Divine  interpositions 
no   longer  needed   and   no   longer  exerted,    is,   of  the  two 
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demanded,   the  more   reasonable,   philosophical,  and    scrip- 
tural. 

But  vhitat  we  believe  this  hypothesis  to  be  a  lej;itimate  one 
in  the  disoussion,  should  existing  causes  be  demonstrated  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  varieties,  we  need  not  take  any 
special  advantage  of  it.  It  has  not  been  demonstrated  that 
these  oausefl  are  insufScient,  but  on  the  contrary  many  facts 
exiflt  which'cend  to  prove  the  opposite  position.  The  law  of 
variations,  which  we  saw  existing  in  the  lower  tribes,  is  found  to 
exist  in  the  human  constitution,  as  clearly  as  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  animal  life.  Permanent  causes  are  in  constant  opera- 
tion, andaccidentalpeculiaritiesarise,  from  both  of  whicbsources 
varieties  appear  whose  oharacters  are  deep  and  permanent 

It  is  impossible  for  us,  in  the  present  state  of  our  physiolo- 
gical knowledge,  to  explain  the  precise  mode  in  which  changes 
are  produced  in  the  physical  constitution,  by  a,  change  of  geo- 
graphical location.  But  the  fact  is,  that  there  is  in  the  oonsti- 
tation  of  man  a  tendency,  such  as  we  saw  in  that  of  the  lower 
tribes,  to  put  on  certain  changes  of  colour,  hair,  form,  &;c., 
when  removed  from  one  climate  and  locality  to  another,  or 
when  subjected  to  any  great  change  of  social  habits.  Whether 
the  external  condition  of  these  changes  be  the  chemical  solar 
rays ;  the  altitude  or  depression  of  the  general  level ;  the  dif- 
ference of  geological  formations ;  the  varying  agencies  of  mag- 
Detism  and  electricity ;  atmospheric  peculiarities ;  miasmatic 
exhalations  from  vegetable  or  mineral  matter;  difference  of 
soils ;  proximity  to  the  ocean ;  variety  of  food,  habits  of  life 
and  exposure — all  of  which  perhaps  at  times  come  in  play — or 
other  causes  yet  more  occult, — there  can  be  no  question  about 
the  fact  that  such  causes  are  at  work.  The  general  fact  is, 
that  when  the  other  physical  conditions  are  the  same,  tribes 
living  nearest  the  equator  are  marked  with  the  darkest  skin, 
and  the  crispest  hair.  Thus,  we  make  a  gradual  ascent  from 
the  jetty  negro  of  the  line  to  the  olive- coloured  Arab,  the 
brown  Moor,  the  swarthy  Italian,  the  dusky  Spaniard,  the 
dark-skinned  Frenchman,  the  rtiddy  Englishman,  and  the  pallid 
Scandinavian.  When  we  reach  the  Arctic  regions  we  find  a. 
dark  tint  reappearing,  owing  probably  to  the  intensity  of  the 
summer's  sun,  the  exposure  of  the  natives,  and  the  blackening 
effect  of  the  winter's  smoke  in  their  dim  and  greasy  burrows. 
When  the  white  races  are  transferred  to  a  tropical  climate, 
there  is  a  gradual  darkening  of  the  complexion  and  crisping  of 
the  hair.  There  is  not  so  immediate  and  perceptible  a  change 
in  the  removal  of  the  dark  races  to  a  cooler  climate,  because 
this  deposition  of  a  colouring  pigment  in  the  rate  mucosum  is  a 
positive  peculiarity;  and  the  law  of  varieties,  as  we  have  ascer- 
tained it,  is,  that  these  peculiarities  once  produced  become  ten- 
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aoious  and  permanent,  even  though  the  original  aonditione  of 
their  produotion  should  be  ch&nged.  The  white  races  are  more 
immediately  affected  because  their  colour  is  a  negative  pecn- 
liarity,  and  henoe  more  readily  affected  by  the  action  of  posi- 
tive agencies.  Dough  may  readily  be  changed  into  bread  by 
subjecting  it  to  heat,  but  bread  cannot  so  readily  be  changed 
into  dough  by  reversing  the  process, — yet  no  man  would  from 
this  fact  affirm  that  a  lump  of  dough  and  a  loaf  of  bread  may 
not  have  had  the  same  origin.  But  even  on  these  races  a 
bleaching  effect  is  seen  after  the  lapse  of  a  considerable  time. 
The  negroes  of  this  country,  where  the  race  has  been  unmixed, 
are  undoubtedly  lighter  in  colour  than  their  kioBmen  in  Africa. 
And  the  Gipsies,  in  spite  of  their  exposure  and  nomade  habits, 
have  gradually  assumed  a  lighter  tint  in  the  cooler  parts  of 
Europe.  So  in  the  opposite  direction  Bishop  Heber  declares 
that  three  centuries  of  residence  in  India  have  made  the  Por- 
tuguese nearly  as  black  as  the  Gaffres. 

These  a^ncies  we  find  acting  independently  of  any  relations 
of  race.  Baces  that  are  known  historioally  to  have  the  same 
origin,  by  exposure  to  these  inBaences  have  assumed  every 
shade  of  colour,  and  the  other  peculiarities  that  are  supposed 
to  indicate  a  distinct  origin  in  the  different  varieties.  The 
children  of  Abraham  are  found  of  every  hue,  from  the  ruddy 
tints  of  the  Polish  and  German,  through  the  dusky  hue  of  the 
Moorish  and  Syrian,  to  the  jetty  melanism  of  the  black  Jews 
of  India.  The  American  nations  vary — from  the  fair  tribes  of 
the  upper  Orinoco,  mentioned  by  Humboldt,  to  the  chocolate- 
coloured  Gharmas,  and  the  black  races  of  Calif omia,  mentioaed 
by  Dr  Morton.  The  great  Arian  race  includes  the  Affghan, 
Kurd,  Armenian,  and  Indo-European  of  the  fairest  complexion, 
and  the  Hindoo,  whose  skin  rivalsinjettiness  that  of  the  negro. 
And  the  Hindoos  themselves  present  every  variety  of  com- 
plexion— from  the  faii-skiuned  Bajpoot,  whose  cheek  is  fanned 
by  the  cool  breezes  of  the  Himmalayae,  to  the  swart  coolies, 
and  the  coal-blaok  fishermen,  who  swarm  on  the  burning  banks 
■  of  the  Hoogly.  The  Chinese  Mongolians — compared  among 
themselves,  and  also  with  the  same  race  in  adjacent  countries 
■ — present  the  same  results.  The  African  races  display  tiie 
same  varieties— from  the  red  Ffilahs  and  the  yellow  Bushmen, 
to  the  genuine  negro  of  Guinea,  and  the  broad-faced  Hotten- 
tot of  the  southern  plains.  Many  of  the  Gaffrea  are  stated  by 
Professor  Lichtenstein  to  be  as  light  coloured  ae  the  Portuguese. 
TheGallas,  a  lai^e  and  powerful  race  that  inhabits  north-eastern 
Africa,  and  the  Haiisan  people  of  Central  Soudan,  have  physical 
features  resembling  those  of  thenegroes,  whilst  theirlanguage  and 
history  indicate  a  Shemitish  origin.  A  tribe  also  of  tne  Berber 
Tnaryk — that  have  been  long  isolated  in  the  oasis  Wadreag,  an 
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island  of  green,  in  the  great  African  desert — have  not  only  as- 
sumed the  black  hue  which  we  find  in  many  Arabs,  but  even  the 
features  and  hair  of  the  negro  race.  This  has  resulted,  as  the 
history  of  the  trihe  proves,  not  from  any  intermixture  of  races 
— a  result  against  which  their  haughty  pride  of  blood  were  a 
BuGGcient  guarantee — but  from  the  physical  causes  that  glow 
and  sweep  over  those  ooeans  of  burning  sand.  A  similar  fact 
is  mentioned  by  Mr  Buckingham  in  regard  to  an  Arab  family 
of  the  Hauran,  all  of  whom,  except  the  father,  had  negro  fea- 
tures and  hair,  although  it  was  matter  of  proof  that  no  negro 
blood  had  ever  mingled  witli  that  of  the  family.  Mr  B.  re- 
ferred it  to  that  tropical  sultriness  that  broods  over  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan,  giving  the  tribes  of  that  region  flatter  features, 
darker  skins,  and  coarser  hair,  than  others  of  the  same  family. 

If  we  are  asked  what  it  is  in  the  climate  that  prodncos  these 
peculiarities,  we  cannot  tell,  any  more  than  we  can  tell  what 
it  is  in  the  climate  of  Afi-ica  that  has  made  the  hog  black, 
stripped  the  sheep  of  its  wool  and  clothed  it  with  black  hair, 
caused  the  hog  and  dog  to  lose  their  hair  and  have  nothing  but 
a  black,  oily  skin,  and  made  the  feathers  and  bones  of  a  variety 
of  the  gallinaceous  fowl  to  become  black,  whilst  its  skin  and 
wattles  are  purple.  We  know  too  little  of  the  mysterious 
chemistry  of  the  great  laboratory  of  natnre  to  say  how  these 
changes  are  wrought ;  but  the  facts — that  they  are  going  on 
in  the  lower  tribes  before  our  eyes,  and  that  they  have  occurred 
and  are  now  occurring  in  tribes  that  are  known  to  have  the 
same  origin — prove  that  the  existence  of  such  diversities, 
where  we  are  ignorant  of  their  rise,  cannot  prove  a  diversity 
of  origin  in  the  races  where  they  appear. 

But  aside  from  these  general  causes,  which  act  uniformly 
and  nniversally,  there  are  particular  agencies  at  work,  whose 
action  produces  varieties  of  the  most  permanent  kind.  Pri- 
ohard  suggests  that  the  races  of  men,  as  to  their  physical 
eharacteristicB,  fall  into  three  general  types,  found  respectively 
in  the  savage  and  hunting  tribes,  the  nomadic  and  paatoru 
races,  and  the  nations  that  are  subjected  to  the  influences  ol 
civilization.  The  first  have  a  form  of  skull  called  prognathous 
indicated  by  a  forward  prolongation  of  the  jaws,  and  other 
features;  the  second  a  pyramidal  form  of  skull  with  a  broad 
face;  and  the  third  an  oval  or  elliptical  skull.  When  a  race 
passes  from  the  one  mode  of  life  to  the  other,  there  is  a  corres- 
ponding change  in  its  physical  features.  Thus  the  Turks,  since 
their  encampment  on  the  Bosphonis,  have  exchanged  the  Tar- 
tar peculiarities  for  those  of  the  Europeans ;  and  the  negroes, 
during  their  residence  in  this  country,  have  undergone  a  de- 
cided change  of  skull  and  physical  conformation.  Other  races 
are  arising  trova  intermixtures  o(  existing  ones.     The  Griquas 
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in  Sonthem  Africa  have  arisen  from  a  union  of  the  Dutch 
boors  of  the  Cape  with  the  aboriginal  Hottentots,  and  are  now 
a  clearly- marked  and  permanent  variety.  The  Cafuaos  in 
Brazil  have  sprung  from  a  mixture  of  the  native  Indian  race 
with  the  negroes.  These  varieties,  though  of  such  recent  ori- 
gin, have  all  the  tenacity  of  other  and  older  races.  Even  acci- 
dental features  and  malformations  may  be  long  transmitted  in 
particular  cases. 

But  when  we  examine  these  diversitioB  more  closely,  we  find 
the  argument  drawn  from  them  against  the  unity  of  the  race 
to  be  hopelessly  encumbered.  If  they  prove  any  thing  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  races,  they  prove  too  much,  for  they  would 
prove  fifty  races  as  readily  as  five.  There  is  no  one  feature 
that  can  be  fixed  upon  as  a  test  of  species.  Colour,  hair, 
form  of  skull,  &c.,  all  exist  in  their  widest  variety  among  those 
who  are  known  to  belong  to  the  same  race,  and  run  into  each 
other  by  shades  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any 
clear  line  of  demarcation.  Hence  scarcely  any  two  great 
writers  on  this  subject  have  been  able  to  agree  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  races — some  making  bub  three;  some  five;  whilst  some 
make  twelve  or  fifteen,  lience  no  dividing  line  can  he  drawn. 
There  are  as  wide  and  permanent  varieties  of  cows,  hogs,  dogs, 
&c.,  known  to  have  sprung  from  the  same  origin,  as  we  find 
in  the  human  races;  and  if,  for  these  reasons,  we  insist  on 
different  species  of  men,  we  must,  also,  on  different  species 
of  these  animals.  ,This,  however,  would  bring  utter  and  hopelesa 
confusion  into  every  department  of  natural  history,  and  disre- 
gard those  clear  and  impassable  marks,  which  nature  has  placed, 
to  distinguish  one  species  from  another.  As  a  question,  then,  of 
mere  natural  history,  the  unity  of  tha  human  races  is  clearly  the 
doctrine  of  science.  Unity  of  species  infers  unity  of  origin,  by  " 
consent  of  nearly  all  great  naturalists.  Unity  of  species  is  in- 
dicated by  the  power  of  mutual  and  permanent  reproduction, 
and  is  perfectly  consistent  with  wide  and  tenacious  varieties. 
As  therefore  the  human  races  have  this  power  of  mutual  and 
permanent  reproduction,  and  as  their  varieties  are  neither  as 
many  nor  as  great  as  we  find  in  the  lower  tribes  of  the  same 
species,  nor  as  we  see  accidentally  appearing  as  sporadic  cases 
in  difierent  races  of  men,  we  are  at  liberty  to  infer  their  ori- 
ginal unity  of  species  and  hence  their  original  unity  of  origin. 

The  only  other  objections  presenting  any  difiiculty  are  those 
drawn  from  the  distribution  of  the  races,  and  their  isolation 
in  countries  and  islands  that  are  separated  by  wide  and  for- 
midable barriers.  Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  go  at  length 
into  this  branch  of  the  subject;  nor  is  it  necessary,  for,  aner 
all,  it  is  only  an  argutnentum  ad  ignorantiam.  That  we  are 
unable  to  state  with  historical   precision  how  America  and 
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the  Polynesian  Islands  were  peopled,  ia  the  natural  result  of 
the  remoteness  of  the  period  when  the  migrations  occurred; 
and  what  is  known  cannot  be  set  aside  by  unanswered  queries 
about  what  is  unknown.  The  utmost  that  can  be  demanded 
of  uB  is,  to  Buggest  a  possible  mode  by  which  these  migrations 
might  have  occurred;  and  if  there  be  any  such  possibility,  the 
objection  falls,  for  it  assumes  an  impossibility  as  the  only  ground 
on  which  it  can  rest. 

That,  there  may  have  been  a  connection  by  land  across 
Bhering'a  Straits,  in  former  times,  is  a  fact  that  the  geological 
indications  of  the  region,  and  changes  now  going  on,  render, 
at  least,  not  at  all  improbable.  But  even  if  this  were  not  the 
case,  the  drifting  of  Japanese  and  Polynesian  canoes,  with 
their  bewildered  mariners,  to  lauds  many  hundred  miles — in 
one  iustauce,  fifteen  hundred — from  their  starting-place,  sug- 
gests the  mode  in  which  the  Pacific  islands,  and  then  the 
American  continent,  may  have  been  peopled.  And  when  to 
this  we  add,  that  the  traces  of  a  hieher  civilization  in  ancient 
times,  which  are  found  in  Central  America,  indicate  the  pro- 
bability of  superior  skill  and  facilities  in  navigation  among 
these  early  nations,  the  likelihood  of  such  a  migration,  either 
by  accident  or  design,  becomes  yet  more  probable.  That  there 
were  nomade  rovers  of  the  sea — who  passed  from  island  to 
island,  with  their  wives  and  domestic  animals,  just  as  the  wan- 
dering races  of  the  desert  pass  from  oasis  to  oasis,  and  from 
pasturage  to  pasturage,  on  land — is  a  fact  by  no  means  im- 
probable.  And  that  some  of  these  Bedouins  of  the  ocean  may 
have  been  driven  to  distant  shores  by  the  great  westwardly 
currents  of  the  Pacific,  is  a  supposition  which  the  facts  already 
alluded  to  render  highly  probable. 

These  conjectures  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
all  tradition  and  historr  point  to  Central  Asia  as  the  cradle 
of  the  human  race.  There  wo  find  what  is  confessedly  the 
most  perfect  type  of  physical  feature  and  development,  whether 
wo  term  it  the  Caucasian,  the  Circassian,  or  the  Iranian  race; 
and  as  we  trace  the  natural  channels  of  population,  we  find, 
except  where  civilization  has  interposed,  a  steady  deterioration 
until  we  find  the  physiological  extremes  almost  to  coincide  with 
the  geographical,  in  the  Negro  of  Africa,  the  Australian  of 
Polynesia,  and  the  Esquimaux  of  America.  Another  fact  that 
bears  irresistibly  in  the  same  direction  is,  that  this  same  spot  is 
the  native  country  of  nearly  all  the  animals,  grains,  vege- 
tables, and  fruits,  that  have  accompanied  man  in  all  his  wan- 
derings. It  is  the  native  country  of  rice,  wheat,  maize,  the 
vine,  and  nearly  all  the  products  of  the  earth  that  man  has 
used  for  his  food.  There  also  we  find  in  their  wild  state  the 
ass,  goat,  sheep,  cow,  horse,  dog,  hog,  oat,  camel,  &o.,  the  com- 
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paniona  and  aerrants  of  men  the  earth  over.  And  aa  we  trace 
these  animals  in  their  dispersions,  we  find  them  aaeuming  the 
same  variations  of  form  and  appearance  that  we  find  in  the 
human  races,  nearly  in  exact  proportion  to  the  nearness  of  their 
association  and  companionship  with  man.  There  are  the  same 
Asiatic  pointings  in  f  he  affinities  and  resemhlances  of  langua^. 
The  science  of  comparative  glottology  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  but 
sufficient  advance  has  been  made  to  show  the  most  remarkable 
relations;  and  as  the  evidence  is  positive,  it  is  reliable  aa  far 
as  it  goes,  to  render  it  probable  that  all  existing  languages 
have  had,  to  some  extent,  a  common  origin.  But  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  this  point  we  must  refer  to  the  excellent  work  of 
Mr  Johnes,  and  others,  in  which  it  is  discussed  at  length. 
Inasmuch,  then,  as  the  dispersion  of  the  families  of  the  earth 
from  a  single  spot,  is  neither  impossible  nor  improbable;  as 
tradition  points  to  a  locality  in  Asia  as  that  spot;  as  we  find 
in  that  locality  what  seem  to  be  the  primitive  types  of  man, 
and  the  animals  and  vegetables  he  has  domesticated, — we  sub- 
mit that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  distribution  or  isola- 
tion of  the  races,  to  set  aside  the  evidence  of  natural  history 
already  given,  that  these  races  belong  to  the  same  species  and 
have  had  the  same  origin. 

But  the  most  signal  indication  that  could  perhaps  be  given 
of  the  strength  of  the  argument  we  have  thus  been  developing, 
is,  the  recent  position  of  Professor  Agassiz,  as  detailed  in  the 
essays  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Perceiving  the  unanswer- 
able mass  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  specific  identity  of  the 
races  of  men,  ho  takes  a  new  position,  and  whilst  admitting 
an  unity  of  species,  he  asserts  a  diversity  of  origin.  He  en- 
deavours to  establish  in  his  first  article  the  preliminary  posi- 
tion, that  there  are  certain  definite  zoological  provinces,  the 
fauna  and  flora  in  each  of  which  must  have  been  created  in 
the  province  itself,  and  not  distributed  thither  by  migration 
from  a  central  point.  He  then  maintains  that  each  province 
has  its  own  race  of  men,  which  could  not  have  come  from  a 
single  pair,  but  must  have  been  created  each  in  the  province 
where  we  find  it.  These  positions  he  thinks  fully  consistent 
with  the  Bible,  which  only  gives  the  origin  and  history  of  the 
white  race,  and  alludes  to  none  other. 

Now,  this  is  really  an  abandonment  of  the  whole  ground  in  dis- 
pute, as  a  question  of  science.  The  uniform  doctrine  of  natti< 
.  ral  history  is,  that  unity  of  species  implies  unity  of  origin,  be- 
cause permanent  reproduction  is  the  mark  and  test  of  species. 
If  then  this  law  is  to  be  abandoned  as  to  the  human  races,  it 
is  a  tacit  confession,  that  by  the  ordinary  principles  of  natural 
history  the  original  unity  of  the  human  races  is  settled ;  and 
that  to  unsettle  it,  new  principles  of  science  must  be  asserted. 
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This  18  a  most  triumphant  concession  to  the  impregnable 
etrength  of  the  scientific  grounds  on  which  our  doctrine  rests. 
But  we  apprehend  that  the  new  position  will  be  found  as  un- 
tenable as  the  old  one ;  and  if  so,  we  hi>pe  that  the  question 
will  then  be  allowed  to  rest  as  a  res  adjudicata  in  science.  Let 
na  then  briefly  examine  the  learned  Professor's  new  hypothesis. 

Hia  Tiews  when  analyzed  resolve  themselves  into  the  follow- 
ing positions,  namely:  (1.)  That  animals  are  geographically 
distributed  in  distinct  and  separate  zoological  provinces;  (2.) 
That  they  are  so  isolated  in  these  provinces  as  to  make  it  im- 
possible that-they  could  have  come  forth  from  a  common  centre; 
(3.)  That  they  must  therefore  have  been  separately  created  in 
these  provinces;  (4.)  That  man  is  found  distributed  in  the 
same  provinces  ;  (5.)  That  therefore,  like  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  these  provinces,  each  race  must  have  been  created  in  the 
locality  it  occupies,  and  could  not  possibly  have  been  distri- 
buted from  a  common  centre,  or  originated  from  a  single  pair. 
The  weakness  of  his  general  position  may  be  perceived  when 
it  is  thus  drawn  out  in  logioal  method ;  and  it  will  be  seen  at 
a  glance  that  the  conclusion  rests  on  a  chain  of  assumptions, 
any  one  of  which  being  disproved,  the  chain  is  broken,  and  the 
oonclusion  falls  to  the  ground.  Let  us  then  test  the  strength 
of  these  successive  links,  and  see  whether  his  theories  rest  on 
facts,  or  his  facts  warrant  his  conclusions. 

It  might  seem  presumptuous  in  us  to  challenge  such  high 
authority  as  that  of  Agaasiz,  who  is  confessedly  the  Neptune 
of  modern  zoology ;  but  we  may  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
presumption  is  in  the  other  direction— that  even  Neptune  him- 
self could  not  be  allowed  to  sway  his  trident  over  the  domains 
of  other  authorities ;  and  that  a  man  may  be  a  peerless  ich- 
thyologist who  is  neither  a  profound  logician  nor  a  safe  intei^ 
preter ;  and  as  he  has  discarded  all  authority  in  taking  his 
position,  he  will  be  the  last  to  demand  a  submission  to  his  own 
mere  authority,  however  great  it  may  be.  We  shall  therefore 
freely  canvass  his  views,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  we  cheer- 
fully recognise  his  eminence  as  a  naturalist,  and  the  manly 
reverence  with  which  he  speaks  of  the  Bible,  and  what  he 
deems  to  be  its  teachings. 

His  preliminary  position  is,  that  animals  are  geographically 
distributed  in  separate  provinces,  in  which  the  same  species 
appears  in  different  provinces  and  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
province,  at  intervals  that  preclude  the  hypothesis  of  a  com- 
mon origin,  and  demand  that  of  a  separate  creation.  There 
is  nothing  in  this  position  that  necessarily  infringes  on  any 
Bible  truth  or  assertion,  and  our  sole  objection  to  it  is,  that 
there  is  no  sufBcient  difGculty  that  demands  it  as  a  hypothesis, 
and  no  sufficient  evidence  that  sustains  it  as  a  fact.     The 
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simple  question  to  which  it  la  at  laat  resolved,  \b,  whether  the 
geographical  distribution  of  animals  may  be  accounted  for  by 
natural  agencies  dispersing  them  from  a  common  centre,  or 
whether  a  miracle  must  be  assumed  to  account  for  it ;  and  if 
so,  whether  the  only  miracle  that  meets  the  case,  is  that  of  a 
separate  creation  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  separate  province. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  deny  that  there  are  great  zoological 
centres,  each  having  its  surrounding  province  whose  fauna  and 
flora  are  peculiar,  but  the  sense  in  which  this  is  true  does  not 
avail  the  new  theory,  and  the  sense  in  which  it  asserts  those 
provinces  is  one  in  which  they  do  not  exist.  The  sense  in 
which  this  is  true  is,  that  there  are  different  regions  of  the 
earth  whose  species  are  distinct  and  peculiar,  or  whose  varie- 
ties are  so  marlced  as  to  indicate  the  action  of  local  and  pro- 
vincial agencies.  In  this  sense,  however,  it  is  of  no  avail  to 
support  the  position  that  unity  of  species  may  consist  with 
diversity  of  origin,  for  the  species  are  diverse,  and  the  varie- 
ties indicative  of  local  action  alone,  and  not  separate  creation. 
The  sense  in  which  the  theory  asserts  such  provinces,  is  that 
in  which  the  species  are  the  same ;  but  so  far  as  they  are  the 
same,  the  provinces  are  the  same,  and  not  different.  And  if 
the  few  facts  on  which  the  theory  rests  were  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  make  all  the  species  of  all  the  provinces  the 
same,  it  is  plain  that  there  would  be  no  distinct  provinces  at 
all,  and  the  theory  must  perish  by  the  very  completeness  of  its 
success.  Its  entire  force  then  depends  on  the  confounding  of 
these  two  facts,  which  are  totally  distinct.  Had  exactly  the 
same  species  been  found  in  all  the  provinces,  there  would  have 
been  no  provinces  except  in  regard  to  the  topographical  lines 
of  separation  ,-  and  had  the  species  of  all  the  provinces  been 
different,  it  would  not  have  availed  in  this  argument,  where 
the  species  of  the  races  is  conceded  to  be  the  same.  Let  us 
then  examine  whether  there  are  these  broad  and  clear  lines  of 
topographical  separation.  It  is  obvious  that  no  such  lines 
exist,  from  the  fact  that  no  two  naturalists  have  been  able  to 
agree  in  their  identification.  The  provinces  overlap  and  inter- 
penetrate one  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  show  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  sought,  not  in  the  creation  of  separate  raoes, 
but  in  the  action  of  local  and  physical  causes  on  races  already 
created. 

The  same  species,  we  grant,  occurs  in  very  different  localities; 
but  in  almost  every  case,  in  such  localities  alone  as  could  be 
reached  by  ordinary  migration.  Thus  we  know  that  the  do- 
mestic animals  have  been  spread.  When  America  was  dis- 
covered, none  of  them  were  found  here  but  the  dog,  whose  use 
for  draught  in  the  Polar  regions  suggests  the  reason  and  mode 
of  his  introduction  in  that  direction.  The  lion,  tiger,  elephant, 
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&c.,  are  fouod  in  Asia  and  Africa,  but  not  in  America,  Au- 
stralia, or  Polynesia,  in  the  same  climates,  because  they  are 
iiep&rated  from  these  regions  by  barriers  impassable  to  them, 
and  man  has  no  motive  to  introduce  them  by  artificial  means. 
The  vermin  that  accompany  man,  oa  his  scavengers — such  as 
rats,  mice,  cockroaches,  fiies,  fleas,  &o. — are  never  found  in 
newly-diBoovered  islands  until  after  they  have  been  visited  by 
ships  ;  showing  the  mode  of  their  introduction.  Certain  pro- 
Tincea  are  found  equally  or  more  favourable  to  certain  animals 
than  those  in  which  man  first  discovered  them  :  If,  then,  each 
species  was  created  in  the  locality  it  occupies,  why  were  not 
these  localities  peopled  with  them  I  Why  was  not  the  camel 
created  in  Northern  Africa,  the  reindeer  in  Iceland,  the  horse 
in  Flanders,  and  the  hog  in  Berkshire,  where  they  are  found 
80  admirably  to  thrive ;  and  where  we  know  that  they  have 
been  artificially  introduced  \  These  questions  are  unanswer- 
able on  this  theory. 

But  facts  show  that  animals  are  distributed  precisely  in  the 
way  which  is  denied  by  this  theory,  Dr  Bachman  gives  some 
curious  and  forcible  illustrations  of  this  point.  The  opossum 
occurs  in  the  warmer  parts  of  North  America,  west  bf  the 
Hudson,  but  in  no  case  east  of  it,  for  it  is  unable  to  swim,  and 
dreads  the  cold  too  much  to  pass  round  the  head  waters  of 
this  stream,  or  cross  it  on  the  ice.  The  gofer  is  found  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Savannah,  but  not  on  the  northern,  with 
precisely  the  same  soil  and  food,  because  it  cannot  swim.  The 
soft-shelled  turtle  is  found  in  all  the  streams  and  lakes  con- 
nected with  the  Mississippi,  even  to  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson, 
but  in  none  south  of  these  until  we  reach  the  Savannah,  be- 
cause it  travels  only  by  water,  and  the  streams  on  that  part  of 
the  Atlantic  slope  do  not  connect  with  the  northern  or  west- 
em  waters.  No  eels  were  found  in  Lake  Erie  until  the  open- 
ing of  the  Erie  canal,  which  gave  them  an  inlet ;  they  are  now 
plenty.  The  red  fox,  which  is  an  arctic  animal,  was  only  found 
as  low  as  Pennsylvania  forty  years  ago,  then  it  appeared  in  Vir- 
ginia, then  in  the  Garolinas,  and  now  it  is  more  common  than 
the  grey  fox.  The  latter,  which  is  a  southern  animal,  has,  in 
like  manner,  migrated  north  until  it  has  reached  Canada. 
These  facts  show  conclusively  that  such  migrations  are  going 
on,  and  suggest  the  most  easy  and  natural  means  to  account 
for  the  geographical  distribution  of  animale.  The  same  pro- 
cess is  going  on  in  regard  to  vegetables  and  plants,  for  whose 
distribution,  as  they  have  not  the  power  of  voluntary  locomo- 
tion, nature  has  furnished  the  most  elaborate  provision. 
Some  seeds  are  furnished  with  wings,  to  be  carried  by  the 
wind  ;  others  with  hooks  to  fasten  upon  the  passing  animal, 
and  thus  be  transported  ;  others  are  carried  by  water  thou- 
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aands  of  miles,  as  tropical  productioiu  hare  been  Btraoded  bjr 
the  Gulf  Stream  oa  the  shores  of  Iceland ;  whilst  others  are 
carried  in  the  stomachs  of  birds  and  beasts  many  leagues  from 
their  native  locality.  No  sooner  does  the  coral  reef  become 
oapable  of  snstaining  vegetable  life,  than  it  is  supplied  by  some 
of  these  seed-oarriora  of  nature.  Facts  on  this  point  exist  by 
the  hundred.  What  conceivable  need,  then,  exists  for  the  hypo- 
thesis of  a  new  creation,  when  we  see  the  same  species  repeat- 
ed in  new  localities ! 

The  only  difficulty  that  remains  is,  the  occurrence  of  arctic 
plants  and  animals  in  the  Alpine  reg;ions,  cut  off  from  their 
natural  kindred.  But  it  curiously  happens  that  in  the  same 
review  that  contains  the  essay  we  are  answering,  there  is  a 
complete  solntion  to  this  difficulty,  unconsciously  suggested  by 
Professor  Agassiz  himself,  when  speaking  on  a  different  sub- 
ject. In  his  scientific  tour  to  Lake  Superior  he  gave  a  very 
ingenious,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  a  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  boulders,  by  referring  them  to  a  glacial 
origin.  Now,  where  is  the  difficulty  of  giving  the  same  ac- 
count of  the  existence  of  these  Alpine  fauna  and  fiora!  As 
the  glacial  sea  receded  to  the  pole,  the  arctic  animals  and 
plants  that  coexisted  with  it,  would  naturally  remain  on  thesn 
Alpine  heights  which  were  congenial  to  them,  since  they  would 
have  no  inducements  to  change  their  locality.  Hence  where 
this  recession  of  the  ice-line  left  them  isolated  on  these  arctic 
islands,  they  would  of  course  remain  and  propagate,  just  as 
their  kindred  which  receded  with  the  glaciers  to  the  pole. 
Hence,  there  is  nothing  in  this  requiring  a  new  creation  of 
lynxes,  marmots,  and  chamois,  in  the  regions  where  they  are 
now  found. 

Hence  if  we  concede  the  existence  of  clearly-marked  zool- 
o^cal  provinces,  as  contended  for  by  Professor  Agassiz,  the 
facts  that  they  run  into  one  another  by  insensible  gradations, 
that  migrations  are  going  on  from  one  region  to  another,  that 
airangements  for  this  mode  of  distribution  are  now  In  opera- 
tion, suggest  the  likelihood  that  the  same  arrangement^  ex- 
isted in  former  times,  and  actually  effected  the  distribatioa 
which  we  find.  The  very  same  principle  that  requires  us  t* 
suppose  that  the  geological  distribution  of  rocks  was  made  by 
natural  causes  such  as  we  now  see  in  operation,  demands  tbit 
we  should  hold  the  same  supposition  In  regard  to  the  zoolc^- 
oal  distribution  of  animals.  But  even  if  it  were  demonstrated 
that  these  causes,  in  any  conceivable  mode  of  their  operation, 
are  insufficient  to  account  for  the  effects,  it  will  not  follow  that 
a  separate  creation  in  each  locality  is  demanded  as  the  only 
i^ternative.  Some  extraordinary  agency  must  be  supposed; 
but  is  this,the  only  one  \     If  a  miracle  must  be  assumed,  may 
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it  Dot  as  readily  have  been  in  the  distribution  of  theae  races 
to  their  present  localities,  ae  in  their  creation  within  them  i 
Does  not  aniverstil  observation  show  that  direct  creation  is 
usually  the  loat  expedient  resorted  to,  in  the  attainment  of 
any  end  !  Mow,  what  is  there  to  demand  it  as  the  only  alter- 
native  here!  We  submit  then  that  there  is  nothing  iq  the 
diitribution  of  animals  requiring  a  miracle  at  all ;  ana  that  if 
ifany  suoh  unusual  interposition  of  Divine  power  was  Deeded, 
it  is  much  more  likely  to  have  been  in  the  distribution  of  races 
already  created,  than  in  their  separate  and  difitinot  oreation. 

But  suppose  these  three  links  of  the  chain  mended,  the 
fourtb  breaks  with  the  weight  that  is  hung  upon  it.  Qrant 
that  there  are  distinct  zoological  provinces;  that  they  are  so 
isolated  from  each  other  that  their  fauna  and  flora  could  not 
bave  come  forth  from  a  common  centre;  snd  that  a  separate 
creation  in  each  province  is  the  only  mode  of  overcoming  the 
difSculty, — we  find  that  the  races  of  men  are  not  ooextenave 
and  identical  with  these  alleged  zoological  provinces. 

One  would  think,  from  the  confidence  with  which  the  learned 
Professor  asserts  the  identity  in  the  two  cases,  that  not  only 
the  zoological  pruvinoes  were  clearly  made  out,  but  the  limits 
of  the  races  also  plunly  and  universally  ascertained.  But  there 
it  no  point  in  natural  history  more  undetermined  than  this. 
Some  make  but  three  races,  others  five,  others  eleven,  others 
still  more;  but  the  most  remarkable  fact  is,  that  Professor 
AfFossiz  does  not  positively  determine  this  point  hinuelf. 
He  enumerates  about  a  dozen  zoological  provinces,  but  not 
more  than  half  that  number  of  races.  Why  this  significant 
silence !  If  his  theory  is  really  true,  why  did  he  not  tell 
us  what  the  races  are,  that  inhabit  these  provinces  t  We  shall 
perhaps  see  the  reason  lus  we  examine  the  relations  of  the  two 
distributions.  This  examination  our  limits  will  only  allow  us 
to  make  in  one  or  two  of  these  provines  which  he  has  mapped 
out. 

His  first  province  is  the  arctic,  with  the  Samoyedes,  the 
Laplanders,  and  the  Esquimaux.  But  can  any  one  suppose 
that  an  animal  so  helpless  as  man,  so  destitute  of  natural 
covering,  protection,  and  food,  could  originate  in  the  bleak  and 
inhospitable  regions  of  the  pole,  where  he  could  obtain  neither 
clothing,  fire,  nor  food  !  If  we  suppose  him  to  have  originated 
ia  a  warmer  region,  and  migrated  thither,  with  his  acquired 
knowledge  and  habits,  these  difficulties  vanish;  but  if  we  sup- 
pose him  created,  a  n)U(.ed,  shivering  troglodyte,  amidst  the 
eternal  snows,  we  must  pile  miracle  on  miracle  to  account  for 
his  continued  existence.  But  even  if  this  difficulty  were  over^ 
come,  the  Esquimaux  of  America  are  as  widely  separate  from 
the  arctic  races  of  Asia,  in  distance,  difficulty  of  communica- 
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tioD,  aad  physical  features,  aa  the  latter  are  from  the  adjacent 
tribea  of  the  MoDgoliuns,  or  the  former  from  the  northern 
tribes  of  ladiane.  Why  not  make  an  Asian  arctic,  and  an 
American  arctic,  on  the  same  grounds  that  a  distinction  is 
drawn  between  the  southern  arctic  and  the  northern  Mongo- 
lian !  There  is  absolutely  no  ground  in  the  one  case  that  does 
not  exist  as  broadly  in  the  other.  The  Malay  race  he  asaigns 
to  a  natural  zoological  province;  but  what  it  is,  he  does  not 
inform  us.  It  cannot  be  limited  to  his  tropical  Asiatic  pro- 
vince, for  it  extends  through  Polynesia  to  western  America, 
by  the  testimony  of  the  most  accurate  observers,  even  those 
who  deny  the  original  unity  of  the  races.  The  same  difficulty 
exists  in  the  provinces  of  New-Holland  and  Africa.  The  Tas- 
manian  and  Alforian  races  of  the  New-Holland  province  differ 
far  more  widely  than  the  Malay  and  the  Mongolian ;  and  we 
have  shown  that  Africa  presents  the  widest  extremes  of  variety, 
with  every  intermediate  shade,  from  the  fair  raoea  of  Abyssinia, 
to  the  genuine  Dahomey  negro.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
American  provinces,  the  theory  breaks  utterly  and  hopelessly 
down.  He  makes  four  such  provinces  :  ono  oast,  and  one  west 
of  the  rooky  mountains;  one  in  tropical  America,  and  one  in 
temperate  South  America.  But  where  are  the  four  races  cor- 
responding to  them !  Do  not  all  re'cognise  the  same  physical 
type  in  all  our  aboriginal  tribes?  Has  even  Professor  Agassiz 
dissented  from  this !  How  then  can  the  facts  be  cut  up  to  fit 
the  theory!  But  if  we  had  the  four  races  that  have  been 
created  on  this  continent,  what  will  we  do  with  the  Patagonians! 
The  same  questions  might  he  asked  in  regard  to  the  Papuan, 
Feejee,  and  other  races,  which,  though  clearly  and  strongly 
marked,  cannot  be  referred  to  any  distinct  or  definite  zoologi- 
cal provinces. 

It  is  abundantly  evident  from  this  brief  enumeration  of  facts 
that  there  is  no  such  coincidence  in  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  the  races  and  that  of  the  plants  and  animals,  such  as  is 
asserted  by  this  theory.  But  suppose  all  these  difficulties  re- 
,  moved,  and  yet  the  last  step  could  not  legitimately  be  taken. 
If  the  races  and  zoological  provices  were  identical,  that  fact 
clearly  could  not  prove  that  each  race  was  created  in  its  pro- 
vince. All  that  it  could  prove  would  be,  that  the  human 
races  and  the  fauna  and  flora  of  each  province  were  subjected 
to  the  same  or  similar  influences,  giving  them  this  identity  of 
limitation.  What  these  influences  wei-e,  would  not  be  de- 
termined by  this  coincidence  of  boundary,  and  would  therefore 
remain  matter  for  further  investigation.  Whether  thoy  were 
natural  or  supernatural,  would  not  be  determined  by  such 
identity  of  circumscription.  And  if  we  must  assume  a  super- 
natural agency,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  creation  is  the 
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only  one.  The  Divine  power  might  as  readily  have  been  ex- 
erted in  causing  these  peculiarities,  or  in  distributing  these 
races,  as  in  their  direct  creation  ;  and  if  we  must  assert  its  in- 
terposition to  account  for  the  varietieu,  we  have  at  lea«t  the 
same  right  to  affirm  the  smaller  and  more  ordinary  exercise  of 
it,  that  he  has  to  affirm  the  greater  and  more  extraordinary. 

The  fact  on  which  he  lays  bo  much  atresa,  that  climatic  con- 
ditions are  not  exactly  coincident  with  the  various  races,  will 
prove  that  climatic  conditions  are  not  the  only  agencies  at 
work  in  producing  these  varieties,  and  nothing  more.  What 
tliese  other  agencies  are,  and  whether  distinct  creation  is  the 
only  conceivable  one,  is  wholly  undetermined  by  this  fact.  His 
remark,  that  the  adaptations  of  man  to  bis  various  localities 
must  have  been  intentional,  is  true ;  but  it  does  not  follow 
from  this,  that  separate  creation  of  each  race  was  the  only 
way  in  which  this  intention  could  be  carried  into  effect.  We 
grant  that  these  adaptations  were  intentional,  and  simply 
affirm  that  they  were  brought  about  by  an  original  susoeptl- 
bility  to  such  adaptations  impressed  by  God  on  man's  physical 
coDStitution  ;  and  that  the  same  reasons  for  its  existence  at 
first  require  its  existence  now,  and  undoubted  facts  prove  that 
it  actually  does  exist.  Designing  man  to  be  a  cosmopolite, 
and  to  subdue  the  earth,  he  impressed  him  with  this  suscepti- 
bility, and  the  result  is,  the  varieties  we  find  in  the  races  of 
the  world.  So  far,  then,  is  this  designed  adaptation  of  man  to 
the  various  localities  in  which  he  is  found  from  proving  that 
the  varieties  were  separately  created,  it  is  the  very  fact  that 
makes  this  supposition  unnecessary. 

We  thua  find  this  chain  of  assumptions  to  break  at  everylink. 
Whilst  there  are  zoological  provinces,  they  are  not  such  as  to 
forbid  their  occupance  by  natural  and  existing  causes ;  or  if 
supernatural  agency  were'  required,  it  is  not  necessitated  to  be 
in  the  form  of  creation  ;  and  if  these  points  were  reached,  they 
would  not  avail  us,  for  the  races  of  men  are  not  identical 
with  these  provinces ;  and  if  they  were,  this  identity  would  be 
explicable  by  that  adaptive  susceptibility  of  the  human  consti- 
tution to  conform  itself  to  the  varying  conditions  in  which  it 
is  placed,  with  which  man,  as  the  destine<l  conqueror  of  the 
earth,  has  been  furnished  ;  and  if  some  direct  and  unusual  in- 
terposition of  Divine  power  must  be  supposed,  it  was  much 
more  likely  to  be  in  producing  these  varieties  from  a  race  al- 
ready existing  than  in  calling  new  ones  into  existence.  Hence 
in  every  part  of  this  new  theory  we  find  it  more  completely 
untenable  than  the  old  one. 

We  have  neither  the  space  nor  the  heart  to  follow  the  Pro- 
fessor into  all  his  random  utterances.  It  were  cruel  to  take 
advantage  of  all  the  exposed  points  he  presents  to  an  oppo- 
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nent.  Tbua,  in  tossJDg  aside  the  philological  argumeat,  he 
says,  that  it  is  &a  natural  for  men  to  talk,  as  it  is  for  dogs  to 
bark,  or  asses  to  bray,  and  that  one  bird  does  not  leara  ite 
song  from  another ;  and  hence  we  could  not  from  the  pheno- 
mena of  language  infer  unity  of  origin.  Now,  if  one  bird 
does  not  learn  its  song  from  another,  does  this  prove  that  one 
human  being  does  not  learn  its  language  from  another  I .  And 
aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  not  natural  for  dogs  to  bark,  as 
they  never  do  it  in  their  wild  state,  is  there  no  difference  be- 
tween an  inarticulate  cry,  and  the  use  of  a  set  of  oonventioQal 
sounds  to  designate  certain  thoughts !  Does  not  the  one  imply 
previous  arrangement  and  agreement,  where  the  sounds  are 
the  same,  whilst  the  other  does  not !  If  we  argued  man's 
original  unity  from  his  instinctive  cries,  it  were  pertinent  to 
refer  us  to  the  instinctive  cries  of  animals ;  but  when,  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  or  similar  collocations  of  syllabic  sounds 
are  applied  by  diHerent  races  to  the  same  natural  objects,  we 
argue  that  there  must  have  been  a  previous  agreement  that 
these  sounds  should  designate  these  objects,  the  reference  to 
the  braying  of  asses.  Sue,  looks  really  like  trifling. 

But  bia  esegesia  is  as  curious  as  his  logic.  He  asserts  trium- 
phantly, that  the  Bible  is  solely  an  account  of  the  white  race, 
and  makes  no  reference  at  all  to  the  other,  and,  as  he  terms 
them,  the  non-historieal  races.  We  would  be  glad  to  know 
how  he  has  discovered  that  Adam  and  Noah  belonged  to  the 
white  race  at  all.  The  best  critics  have  been  unable  to  disoover 
any  evidence  for  it  from  Scripture ;  and  scientific  grounds,  we 
are  disposed  to  think,  indicate  the  primitive  type  as  interme- 
diate between  the  white  and  the  black.  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  sanctions  the  original 
plurality  of  the  races  is  amazing.  Is  it  not  expressly  afGraied, 
that  before  the  creation  of  Adam  there  was  not  a  man  to  till 
the  ground !  That  when  he  was  created,  man  (the  generic 
term  always  used  to  denote  the  whole  human  race)  was  created! 
That  he  was  the  head  of  the  human  race — the  one  by  whom 
sin  and  death  entered  the  world  !  If  then  the  non-historical 
races  sin  and  die,  have  they  not  these  proofs  of  their  connection 
with  Adam  !  Is  not  Eve  called  the  mother  of  all  living !  And 
did  Moses  know  of  no  other  living  races  but  the  white  oae ! 
Does  he  not  expressly  declare  (Deut,  xxxii.  8,)  that  the  divided 
nations  of  the  earth  are  the  sons  of  Adam  i  Does  he  not  refer 
the  Ethiopian  and  Egyptian  races  to  Noah  through  his  sons 
Cusb  and  Mizraim  i  Is  not  the  physical  characteristic  of  the 
Cushite  unequivocally  intimated  when  it  is'  said  that  he  cannot 
change  his  skin  !  Did  not  Christ  expressly  endorse  this  when 
he  taught  monogamy  from  the  original  unity  of  the  race  in 
Adam  and  Eve ;  and  when,  to  fulfil  the  prophecies  respecting 
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Ethiopia,  China,  (Sinim,)  and  the  islands  of  the  Sea,  he  com- 
manded his  disciples  to  go  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature?  And  can  words  declare  it,  if  PauFB  did  not,  when 
in  opposition  to  the  Athenian  doctrine  of  a  separate,  autoch- 
thonal creation  for  Attica,  he  declares  that  God  has  made  of 
one  blood  all  nations  of  men  to  dwell  on  the  face  of  the  whole 
earth  \  la  not  the  entire  Bible- teaching  about  sin,  the  moral 
government  of  God,  the  fall  of  man,  and  redemption  in  Christ, 
based  on  this  assumption!  If  we  exclude  the  non-historic 
races  from  all  connection  with  Adam,  must  we  not,  by  the  ex- 
press language  of  Paul  ("  as  in  Adam  all  die,  so  m  Christ 
shall  all  be  made  alive,")  also  exclude  them  from  all  connec- 
tion with  Christ  \  And  if,  on  the  contrary,  thoy  are  expressly 
affirmed  to  be  connected  with  Christ,  does  not  this  also  affirm 
their  connection  with  Adam !  Must  not  a  cause  that  requires 
such  exegesis  as  this  be  pressed  for  support ! 

That  Frofeasor  Agasaiz  was  aware  how  wide  and  deep  was 
the  sweep  of  his  views,  is  apparent  from  his  fling  at  mock 
philanthropy;  his  assertion  of  the  original  and  necessary  infe- 
riority of  the  African  race ;  his  avowed  inability  to  decide 
what  is  the  best  education  that  can  be  given  them  ;  and  his 
magisterial  denunciation  of  the  injudiciouaness  of  the  attempt 
to  force  the  peculiarities  of  our  present  white  civilization  on 
all  the  nations  of  the  world.  The  plain  meaning  of  all  this 
is,  that  the  benevolent  and  missionary  operations  of  the  church, 
in  their  application  t-o  any  other  than  the  white  race,  are  fool- 
ish uid  futile  attempts  to  traverse  the  immutable  ordinations 
of  the  Creator. 

We  cannot  trust  ourselvee  to  speak  of  sentiments  like  these 
u  perhaps  they  really  deeerve.  There  is  something  in  this 
cold-blooded  and  haughty  assignment  of  more  than  half  the 
human  race  to  a  doom  of  hopeless,  irreversible  degradation, 
for  time  and  eternity,  and  this  by  the  very  act  and  arrange- 
ment of  their  original  creation,  from  which  the  Christian  heart 
recoils  with  indignation  and  disgust.  We  thank  God  that 
the  nations  sitting  in  darkness  are  not  left  to  the  tender  mer- 
ges of  human  philosophy,  and  that  its  endorsement  is  not 
needed  to  warrant  us  to  go  forth  into  all  the  world  and  preach 
tbe  gospel  to  every  creature. 

And  we  know  of  no  mors  unanswerable  argument  for  the 
absolute  unity  of  the  race  than  that  famished  by  the  very 
phenomena  that  call  for  and  warrant  the  eflforts  so  sneer- 
ingly  decried  by  the  learned  Professor!  Alas!  tbe  same 
ud  proofs  of  brothdl-hood  in  sin  and  sorrow,  of  common  parent- 
age and  common  fall,  of  depravity  transmitted  by  universal 
mi  hereditary  taint,  meet  us  in  every  race.  The  same  wail 
of  remorseful  sorrow  comes  up  in  mysterious  plaint  from  all; 
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the  same  mournful  memories  of  primeval  purity  now  soiled 
and  dishonoured ;  the  same  gleaming  visions  of  an  Edea  inno- 
cence that  has  faded  away,  leaving  only  these  mute  longings 
after  its  unforgotten  brightness;  the  same  dire  and  terrific 
phantoms  of  guilt  that  come  forth  to  awe  and  affright;  the 
same  deep  yearnings  afcer  the  unseen  and  the  eternal  in  the 
soul's  deepest  stirrings;  and  the  same  sublime  hopes  that 
shoot  upward  to  the  "  high  and  terrible  oryetal," — are  found 
alike  in  every  race  of  every  hue.  The  unspeakable  gift  of 
Christ  and  him  eruoified,  is  as  wide  in  its  efficacy  as  these 
mournful  symptoms  of  malady.  The  lofty  intellects  of  a  Pas- 
cal and  a  Newton  do  not  grasp  it  with  a  keener  relish  and  a 
deeper  sympathy  than  the  besotted  Caffre  in  the  lonely  wilds 
of  Africa,  or  the  crouching  Pariah  in  the  steaming  jungles  of 
India.  The  Cross  is  that  wondrous  talisman  that  calls  forth 
from  every  adventitious  guise  the  universal  manhood  and 
brotherhood  of  the  races.  And  when  the  lowliest  African  is 
"  born  again^  in  that  heavenly  birth  that  links  into  a  new  and 
holier  unity  the  fallen  descendants  of  the  first  Adam,  he  is 
found  to  exult  with  as  pure  a  gladness  as  the  honoured  heir  of 
the  proudest  and  noblest  blood.  0 .'  it  is  this  blessed  fact  that 
stands  in  lofty  and  indignant  rebuke  of  that  cold  and  cruel 
philosophy,  that  would  wrest  from  the  humble  and  the  oppressed 
the  only  boon  that  is  beyond  the  grasp  of  an  unfeeling  avarioe. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  we  contend  so  earnestly  against  this 
vamping  up  of  the  old  infidel  theories  of  Voltaire.  It  is  be- 
cause we  believe  that  its  general  reception  will  not  only  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  also  cut  the  sinewe  of  the 
noblest  chaiities,  and  tlie  purest  pieties,  of  our  age ;  sink  the 
unfortunate  and  degraded  into  a  deeper  and  more  hopeless 
degradation;  give  a  plausible  plea  to  cruelty  and  avarice  to 
rivet  tighter  the  fetters  of  oppression,  and  fling  a  pall  of  de- 
spairing gloom  over  the  bright«st  visions  of  the  future,  unfolded 
on  the  canvas  of  prophecy;  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  we 
oppose  the  theory  with  such  earnestness  and  warmth. 

But  having  shown,  as  we  think  unanswerably,  that  the  old 
and  admitted  principles  of  natural  history  require  us  to  regard 
the  varieties  of  the  human  race  as  belonging  to  the  same  spe- 
cies, and  having  shown  that  the  last  and  most  ingenious 
evasion  of  this  ai^ument  Is  an  utter  failure,  we  may  sit  down 
content  with  what  the  Word  of  God  has  clearly  asserted,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  the  first  naturalists  of  the  world  have  be- 
lieved— that  men  were  not  the  offspring  of  diverse  origins,  but 
that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  oations'of  men  to  dwell  on 
the  face  of  the  whole  earth. 
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Art.  I. — The  PhUoaophy  ofBeligion.  By  J.  D.  MoRELL,  A.  M., 
Author  of  the  History  of  Modem  Philosophy,  &c.  London 
and  New  York. 

The  relation  of  philosophy  to  religion  is  one  of  those  problems 
that  it  would  seem  each  age  must  work  out  for  itself.  Whether 
the  equation  is  really  indeterminate,  or  whether  we  must  wait 
for  some  more  potent  analysis  than  haa  hitherto  been  discov- 
ered, we  cannot  tell;  but  the  fact  stands  palpably  out,  that 
every  age  has  made  the  efTort,  and,  by  the  demonstration  of 
the  ago  that  followed  it,  has  aigaaHy  failed.  That  this  failure 
occurred  among  the  sages  of  Persia  and  India,  and  the  yet 
loftier  speculators  of  the  Poroh  and  the  Academy,  is  a  matter 
that  cannot  excite  our  surprise,  for  both  philosophy  and  re- 
ligion were  yet  in  their  infancy;  and  men  at  once  dogmatized 
on  an  unknown  science,  and  worshipped  an  unknown  God. 
But  we  would  naturally  suppose,  that  after  "  life  and  im- 
mortality "  had  been  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel,  a  clearer 
conception  of  the  relation  of  these  great  departments  of 
thought  would  be  attained.  In  this  supposition,  however, 
we  are  sadly  mistaken.  The  Gnostic,  the  Neo-Platonist,  the 
Scholastic,  the  Cartesian,  and  the  successive  schools  of  Eng^ 
land,  France,  and  Giermany,  have  in  turn  shouted  the  joyful 
iJfiiJtii,  only  to  have  it  triumphantly  proved  by  the  school 
which  succeeded,  that  a  fatal  fallacy  existed  in  the  analysis, 
and  that  the  problem  was  yet  unsolved. 

The  appearance  of  Mr  Morell'a  History  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  was  greeted  with  no 
little  satisfaction  by  the  thinking  world.  Much  of  this  satis- 
faction was  produced  by  the  novelty  of  the  field  that  was 
opened  up,  and  the   clear,  transparent  style  in  which  the 
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crabbed  technicalities  of  Oerman  metaphyeics  were  explained 
to  tbe  mere  English  scholar.  Aod  Mr  Morell  evinced,  in 
that  work,  much  good  seDse,  as  well  as  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  the  course  of  modem  philosophy.  There  was  also  an 
apparent  reverence  for  Christianity — a  quality  so  rare  in  those 
who  make  extensive  excursions  in  this  field,  that  it  was  doubly 
welcome  in  one  who  had  explored  it  so  widely. 

But.  at  the  same  time,  his  manner  of  treating  some  of  the 
fundamental  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  gave  rise  to  snspi- 
oion  that  he  entertained  views  of  Christianity  at  variance  with 
the  common  opinions  on  the  subject.  These  suspicions  were 
confirmed  by  his  "  Lectures  on  the  Philosophical  Tendencies 
of  the  Age,  .in  which  he  discussed  the  philosophic  doctrines 
of  Positivism,  of  Individualism,  of  Traditionalism,  and  of  Com- 
mon Sense.  In  these  discussions  he  developed  some  opinions 
that  paved  the  way  for  those  he  has  since  avowed. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  indications,  high  hopes  were 
felt  that  this  contribution  to  the  Philosophy  of  Beligion 
would  throw  very  important  light  on  this  difficult  subject. 
The  writer  had  been  brought  up  at  the  feet  of  Wardlaw;  his 
early  training  had  beeQ  gained  in  the  clear  school  of  the 
Scotch  meta^yiics;  hia  recent  investigations  had  familiarized 
him  with  the  profoundest  investigations  of  modem  times;  and 
it  was  hoped  that  he  combined  in  his  own  case  the  elements 
necessary  for  a  solution  of  the  high  problems  contained  in  the 
philosophy  of  religion. 

It  was,  we  honestly  confess,  with  snch  feelings  as  these  that 
we  et^rly  seized  the  volume  before  us.  We  hoped  that  now, 
at  least,  we  should  find  an  interpreter  between  the  old  Chris- 
tianity and  the  new  metaphysics;  one  who  thoroughly  nader- 
atood  the  kngosge,  and  partook  of  the  spirit,  of  both;  and 
who,  possessing  somewhat  of  the  confidence  of  each,  could 
mediate  between  them,  and  show  us  the  nexus  by  which  they 
are  connected  in  the  great  circle  of  truth. 

Our  hopes  were  somewhat  damped  by  the  preface,  and  sunk 
lower  and  lower  as  we  proceeded  in  the  perusal  of  the  work, 
until  we  laid  it  down,  at  the  conclusion,  with  sadness  of  heart ; 
feeling  that,  if  these  great  problems  are  soluble  at  all,  this 
efibrt,  at  least,  had  failed  to  solve  them.  We  do  not  mean 
to  bring  any  railing  accusations  against  Mr  Morell,  or  to  call 
him  by  any  of  the  hard  names  he  repudiates  with  so  much 
spirit  in  his  preface:  nor  do  we  mean  to •  undervalue  the 
wonderful  contributions  made  by  Crerman  intellect  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  world.  But  our  deliberate  judgment  is, 
that  instead  of  this  work  beis^  the  philosophy  of  religion,  it 
is  philosophy  vertua  religion;  and  that  if  we  adopt  -the  prii^- 
ciples  here  avowed,  we  must  choose  between  our  metaphysics. 
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and  onr  Christianity.  We  do  not  say,  nor  do  we  believe, 
that  Mr  Morell  is  not  a.  Christian;  nor  would  we  dream  of 
putting  him  in  the  same  category  with  the  Strausses,  the 
Parkers,  and  the  Emeraons  of  the  present  age;  much  less 
with  the  Voltaires,  the  (xibboni,  &nd  the  Paines  of  a  past; 
but  we  deliberately  aver,  that  if  we  believed  with  Mr  Morell, 
ve  must  renounce  every  thing  that  to  us  is  peculiar  and  essen* 
tial  to  Christianity.  Whilst  we  are  willing  to  believe  that 
ho  ia  a  Christian,  we  believe  his  Philosophy  of  Aeligion  to  be 
aDti-ChriBtian  and  perilous  in  the  extreme.  This  charge,  we 
admit,  is  very  serious;  but,  as  he  has  not  been  at  all  ol^iy  in 
speaking  of  our  positions,  we  shall  use  the  same  liberty  with  his, 
and  endeavour,  not  only  to  make  the  chai^,  but  to  prove  it. 

With  the  preface  we  need  not  be  detained,  For  it  contain! 
but  little  that  is  worthy  of  special  remark.  It  however  seems 
to  us  to  be  needlessly  waspish,  as  introductory  to  themes  so 
grand  and  awful  as  those  whioh  are  discussed  in  this  book. 
There  is  connected  with  this  asperity  a  tone  of  ill-conoealed 
contempt  for  modem  Christianity,  at  least  in  its  English 
type,  that  must  rather  irritate  than  oonciliate;  and  a  real  or 
affected  ignorance  of  some  of  its  most  cherished  doctrines 
(se  when  Mr  Morell  speaks  of  "  the  eternal  ^rotuMton  of  the 
Son  ^),  that  sits  unfavourably  on  one  who  oomes  forth  to  act 
as  an  umpire  and  interpreter  b^ween  conflicting  systeros. 
Some  of  hie  remarks,  however,  we  regard  to  be  just.  There 
is,  throughout  the  church,  a  very  vague  feeling  of  hostility 
and  euspioion  directed  towards  evenr  thing  German,  that  is 
too  indisoriminate  in  its  censure.  We  have  received  much 
that  ia  good,  as  well  as  much  that  is  evil,  from  the  patient 
thinkers  of  Germwiy;  and  it  is  unwise  to  deprive  ourselves 
of  the  one,  because  of  the  other.  But  we  must  say  that  this 
book,  instead  of  diminishing,  will  rather  tend  to  increase  this 
feeling  of  suspicion  and  hostility. 

The  first  chapter  discusses  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind. 
It  places  human  personality  in  the  will,  and  regards  it  as  "  the 
tamaial  nature  orprineiple  of  the  human  mind."  The  essence 
of  the  soul,  accordingly,  consists  in  pure,  spontaneous  activity, 
that  lies  behind  all  its  determinations;  and  this  is  the  central 
point  of  a  man's  consciousness,  that  whioh  distinguishes  him 
from  every  other  man,  called  indifferently  spontaneity,  per- 
Bonality,  self,  or  will. 

This  definltioa  of  the  "  concrete  essence  of  mind  "  is  some- 
ffhat  surprising.  The  essence  of  a  thing  is  usually  understood 
to  be,  what  remains  when  every  thing  individual  and  peculiar 
has  been  abstracted.  The  essence  of  matter  is  that  which 
remains  when  all  the  peculiar  properties  of  any  particular 
kind  of  matter  have  been  removed,  and  we  have  left  that 
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only  wbioh  is  common  to  all  matter.  But  here  we  learn  that 
the  essence  of  mind  is  not  that  which  is  common  to  all  minds, 
but  that  whioh  is  the  peculiar  oharacteristio  of  eaoh  individual 
— his  will.  This  ia  certainly  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
ordinary  notion  of  what  constitutes  an  essence;  but  it  is  also 
in  direct  contradiction  to  the  common  coDviotions  of  men, 
and  the  necessary  laws  of  thought.  It  is  one  of  our  intuitive 
judgments  that  every  quality  must  inhere  in  a  substance. 
Thus  we  affirm,  that  underlying  the  qualities  of  matter  there 
ia  a  substratum,  which  we  call  its  substance  or  essence,  which 
is  beyond  our  perceptions,  but  the  existence  of  which  we  are 
forced  to  believe.  So  also  we  believe,  that  underlying  the 
attributes  of  mind  there  ia  a  gubstratnm  which  we  call  mind 
or  spirit,  which  in  like  manner  is  beyond  our  cognizance,  but 
which  we  also  firmly  believe  to  exist.  This  something  is  not 
the  will.  We  are  as  conscious  of  our  volitions  as  we  are  of 
our  emotions,  which  proves  that  the  will  cannot  be  the  essence 
of  the  soul,  more  than  the  affections.  There  must  be  some- 
thing that  wills,  just  as  there  is  something  that  feels,  and  this 
something  must  be  distinct  from  both  volition  and  feehng. 
Activity  is  an  attribute  of  the  soul  as  much  as  passivity,  and 
we  irresistibly  demand  a  subject  in  which  this  attribute  re- 
sides. To  tell  us  that  this  attribute  is  its  own  subject,  is  to 
tell  us  what'We  feel  to  be  untrue. 

The  analysis  by  which  our  author  reaches  this  conclusion  is 
really  curious.  It  is  by  a  sort  of  exhaustive  elimination. 
The  essence  of  the  soul  cannot  reside  in  the  body,  in  the 
senses,  or  in  the  affections,  therefore  it  resides  in  the  wiQ ! 
He  says,  page  36,  "  The  concrete  essence  of  the  mind"  can- 
not reside  in  the  sensation,  because  that  is  "  experienced  fj' 
the  mind;"  nor  in  the  bodily  organization,  because  that  is 
used  by  the  mind.  But,  we  ask,  are  not  volitions  put  forth 
by  the  mind  t  Is  there  not  something  that  wills !  Must  not 
his  analysis  carry  him,  where  it  has  carried  every  other 
common-sense  thinker,  to  the  ooncluslon  that  the  essence  of 
mind  cannot  reside  in  the  will,  for  the  same  reason  that  tor- 
bids  it  to  reside  in  the  body  and  the  sensational  consciousness  t 
The  mind  thinks,  but  it  is  not  thought ;  it  feels,  but  it  is  not 
feeling;  it  wills,  but  it  is  not  volition;  but  something  which 
puts  forth  these  activities  and  experiences  these  affections. 

We  affirm,  as  the  grand  peculiarity  of  the  Philosophy  of 
Oommon  Sense,  which  the  gigantic  labours  of  Sir  W.  Hamilton 
have  placed  on  an  immovable  basis,  that  substance,  or  essen- 
tial being,  is  not  the  proper  object  of  philosophy,  because  it 
ia  beyond  our  present  capacities  of  knowledge.  Ontology,  in 
this  strict  sense,  can  never  be  a  port  of  human  science;  for 
the  objects  of  our  knowledge  are  not  the  onto,  but  thepieno- 
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mena;  not  the  concrete  eaaences,  fant  the  perceived  attribute* 
of  thiogs.  We  can  imow,  Dot  the  interior  essence  of  mutter, 
but  its  properties;  not  the  substance  of  mind,  but  its  attri- 
botes.  And  to  seleot  the  will,  and  call  that  the  essence  of 
mind,  ia  as  egregious  a  blunder  as  to  select  extension,  and 
call  that  the  essence  of  matter.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  Baconian  system  opened  up  an  escape  from  tJie  puerile 
subtiities  of  the  scholastic  philosophy;  and  it  is  by  losing 
sight  of  this  point,  that  the  German  systems  are  reproducing 
all  the  follies  of  the  schoolmen  without  their  piety.  In  at- 
tempting, then,  to  graft  this  feature  upon  our  English  philo- 
sophy, Mr  Morell  has  attempted  what  would  have  been  most 
disastrous  had  he  succeeded,  but  which,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
he  has  most  signally  failed  in  doing.  This  blunder  is  the  root 
of  much  of  bis  subsequent  error,  especially  in  his  speculations 
on  our  knowledge  of  God,  or  a«  he,  according  to  his  vicious 
philosophy,  terms  him,  the  Absolute. 

The  great  subjective  forms  of  mental  activity  are  then 
divided  mto  two  classes,  the  intellectual  and  emotional,  which 
ran  parallel  with  each  other,  and  are  developed  correlatively. 
The  power  of  the  will  is  regarded  as  running  through  the 
whole  of  tbem;  though  what  actual  influence  the  will  exerts 
over  them,  or  what  precise  relation  it  bears  to  them,  he  does 
not  fully  explain.  The  scheme  of  successive,  dual  develop- 
meat,  which  he  defends,  will  be  better  understood  by  examin- 
ing the  following  table,  found  on  page  38; — 


Twofold  Acnvin. 


EMOTIONtl. 

2d  itiga,  The  PercepUra  ConMlouanew  hi  I  I  Tba  ^imml  Paiuont. 

3d  itait,  Th«  LogicaJ  Conaeioumen        }-'£§''{  '^^'  BalBtlanal  Ematiani. 

tU)  itige,  Tha  InloildoiHtl  ConHtooineN    e  B     JGrthetic,  klonl,  and  Boli^oui 

HeettDgin 


FiitB— (bigheat,  or  dcieloped  nnit;.") 
The  first  state  is  that  dim,  undefinable  form  of  consciouBoess 
that  exists  in  the  earliest  periods  of  infancy,  from  which  all 
the  succeeding  forms  of  mental  life  evolve  themselves.  The 
nest  state  is  that  of  Sensational  Consciousness,  in  which  the 
mind  is  impressed  by  external  objeota  through  its  material 
organism,  but  ia  occupied  only  with  the  subjective  impreaston, 
nncoQEcious  of  any  outward  cause  of  these  sensations.  The 
Emotional  State  corresponding  to  this  ia  instinct,  a  bliod 
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obedience  to  certain  impnlseB,  snoh  as  sucking,  swaJIowing, 
&;o.,  without  roferring  theee  impaUes  to  any  thing  exterior  to 
the  mind  itself.  The  next  stage  is  that  of  the  Perceptive 
OonsoioumesB,  in  whi<^  the  mind  paeaes  from  seasartioD  to  its 
outward  cause,  and  obtains  a  direct  and  immediate  knowledge 
of  the  external  world.  The  subject  stands  face  to  face  with 
the  object,  and  perceives  that  object  intDitiTely,  without  tiie 
intervention  of  any  intermediate  process.  The  soul  sees  not 
its  seosatioDs,  but  the  extmial  object  that  causes  these  sen- 
eations.  Oorresponding  with  this  is  the  Emotional  State  of 
Animal  Passion,  hunger,  thirst,  &o.,  whioh  appetites  act 
directly  in  view  of  their  roBpective  objects,  in  consequence  of 
their  perception  of  these  objects.  Next  is  the  Logical  Oon- 
soiousness,  which  reflects  upon  and  generalizes  the  knowledge 
furnished  by  Sensation  and  Perception,  conmders  it  under  the 
forms  or  categories  that  are  the  fixed  laws  of  its  action,  and 
classifies  it  according  to  different  prinoipleg  of  armngement. 
Oorresponding  with  this  are  the  Relational  Smotioas,  snch  as 
the  domestic,  patriotic,  and  other  affections  based  on  onr 
various  relations  in  life.  The  highest  stage  is  that  of  the 
IntuiticHial  Consciousness,  or  pure  reason,  which  contemplates 
directly  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and  the  troe,  in  their  absolute 
form,  and  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  logical  oonsciousnees 
or  understanding  tiiat  perception  does  to  Beneation.  The 
oorresponding  emotions  awakened  by  these  intuitions  are  the 
.^^Bthetical,  which  have  beauty  for  their  object;  the  Moral, 
which  terminate  on  the  good;  and  the  Religious,  whioh  rest 
on  the  true. 

Faith  is  the  ^nthesis  of  these  two  series  of  developments, 
at  the  summit  of  our  being,  partaking  both  of  the  inteilectnat 
und  the  emotional  element ;  a  state  of  soul  in  which  we  see 
truth,  and  love  it,  in  the  same  gaze.  It  is,  when  perfected, 
the  state  of  cosBcionsness  which  links  the  present  to  tbe  fu> 
tpre  life. 

The  seoond  t^apta:  discusses  the  distinction  between  tjie 
logical  and  the  intuitional  consciousness,  or  the  understanding 
and  the  reason.  The  knowledge  we  receive  by  the  iinder9tiui<f 
ing  is  repretentative  and  indirect,  obtained  by  combining  or  se- 
parating the  ideas  already  oxieting  in  the  mind ;  that  furnished 
by  the  reason  is  preventative  and  immediate,  consisting  of  the 
elementary  conceptions  of  the  good,  the  beauti^l,  and  the  true. 
TJie  knowledge  of  the  understanding  is  reflective,  obtained  by 
the  mind  taming  in  to  contemplate  its  own  operations;  that  of 
the  reason  is  ^ontaneoug,  flowing  into  the  mind  as  light  comes 
to  the  eye,  by  no  effort,  and  coming  to  it  from  without.  The 
knowledge  of  the  understanding  is  /ormal,  consisting  of  the 
forms  in  which  the  various  original  conceptions  of  the  mind 
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are  thrown;  that  of  the  reason  material,  being  the  matter  of 
thoie  conoeptioDH  obtaioed  by  direct  intuitioa.  The  under- 
atandiDg  is  anaiytie,  tending  to  aeparate  the  knowledge  it 
gr&spa ;  the  reaaoa  ia  ii^A^j^  atrivmg  to  attain  the  unity  that 
und«'lies  apparent  diveraities.  The  underataadiiig  is  i/ndivi- 
dual,  and  benoe  the  certain  standard  of  truth,  in  its  own  sph^e, 
to  the  individual;  the  reaaon  ia  pmerie,  seeking  to  correct  and 
elaoidate  its  intuitions  by  comparing  them  with  those  of  m&i»- 
kind  in  generaJ,  Tlie  understandiog  ia^e<^  throng  all  ages, 
incapable  of  progreaa,  because  its  laws  and  forma  are  station- 
ary; the  reason  is  proffr4tsv>«,  growii^,  aa  the  caoe  advances  in 
&.G  march  of  oivilizfttion,  to  a  clearer  and  wider  intuition  of  its 
objects. 

Such,  in  brief,  is  onr  author's  map  of  the  mind,  and  hia  dis* 
tinotion  between  the  reason  and  t^e  underatanding. 

We  do  not  propose  to  enter  at  large  into  the  met^Ayaies  of 
the  various  questions  here  suggested,  both  because  the  field  is 
too  wide,  and  beea«ae  it  might  seem  presumptuous  to  assail 
Uie  author  on  a  subject  to  which  he  has  given  very  particular 
attention. 

We  are  not  disposed  to  object  to  the  distinction  between 
the  understanding  and  the  reason,  or  the  difference  between 
liresentative  and  representative  knowledge.  Indeed,  it  would 
aeem  impossible  for  any  one  to  read  the  masterly  dissertations 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  appended  to  his  superb  edition  of 
Beid,  on  these  topics,  and  yet  rejeet  the  distinctions.  And  it 
arises,  perhaps,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  that,  in 
drawing  out  tiio  points  of  difference,  some  of  them  abould  seem 
to  run  into  each  other.  A  careful  inspection  of  the  distino- 
tioDS  between  the  reason  and  understanding,  raised  by  our 
autfaw,  will,  we  think,  eonvince  the  reader,  that  in  some  of 
them  we  have  only  the  same  fact  looked  at  from  a  difTereot 
direction,  and  expressed  by  a  different  term.  Thia  is,  however, 
but  a  slight  fault,  in  an  ^ort  to  set  forth  clearly  a  distinction 
which  has  necessarily  about  it  so  inucJi  anbtilty  and  obscurity 
to  4H:dinary  thinkers. 

But  let  us  look  at  these  points  of  distinctioa  more  closely. 
XiVmeeding  the  first,  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  second  \  Ail 
onr  mental  acts  are  spontaneous,  and  therefore  reflection  as 
inu(^  as  the  rest.  But  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  knowledge  of 
the  understanding  is  obtained  by  the  mind  contemplating  its 
own  operations.  All  the  soiancee  fall,  by  his  own  definition, 
within  the  sphere  of  the  understanding;  they  surely  are  not 
obtained  by  the  mind  reflecting  on  its  own  operations.  Were 
this  tme^  there  would  be  no  ground  for  the  assertion  of  the 
objeoUve  existence  of  a  sin^e  fact  of  science,  that  was  not  a 
perception  or  an  intuition,  and  we  should  be  shut  up  to  the 
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most  bopelesB  idealism.  His  third  distinction,  we  confess,  ia 
very  difiioutt  of  clear  oomprehension.  What  does  he  mean  bj 
the  knowledge  of  the  understanding  being  only  formal  t  He 
tells  ua,  that  "  perception  indicates  simply  the  momentary  am- 
tcioutnem  of  an  external  reality  standing  before  us  face  to  f&ce,^ 
and  the  logical  faculty  "  seizes  upon  the  concrete  material  that 
is  given  immediately  in  perception,  moulds  it  into  an  idea,"  &o. 
(p.  69.)  Now,  what  is  this  "  concrete  material !"  Is  it  the 
"  external  reality  V  If  so,  it  haa  matter  as  well  as  form.  Is 
it  the  consciouBness  of  that  reality !  Then  again  it  haa  matter 
as  well  as  form,  for  it  is  an  intuitive  perception.  How  does  it 
mould  this  into  an  idea !  If  be  means  the  external  reality, 
this  is  nonsense;  if  the  consciouaneBs  of  the  reality,  it  is  already 
moulded  into  an  idea,  for  the  very  perception  of  it  was  auch  an 
idea.  His  error  here  is  one  that  we  shall  find  him  very  prone 
to  commit, — that  of  confounding  the  subjectiTe  and  the  objeo- 
tive.  Because  the  understanding  takes  up  the  matter  of  its 
knowledge  according  to  certain  forms,  therefore  that  know- 
ledge ceases  to  be  matter,  and  becomes  only  form.  It  might 
as  well  say,  that  because  the  stomach  takes  up  its  contents  by 
the  secretion  of  its  coats,  therefore  they  cease  to  be  food,  and 
become  gastric  juice.  The  understanding  knows  by  means  of 
its  forms  or  categories,  but  its  knowledge  is  as  material  as 
that  of  the  intuitive  consciousness ;  the  matter  is  the  same  in 
each  case,  it  is  only  taken  up  differently  by  the  mind. 

His  next  distinction  also  puzzles  us.  Synthesis  is  surely  as 
much  a  logical  operation  of  the  mind  as  analysis.  We  sepa- 
rate, in  order  to  combine;  and  the  aim  of  all  scientific  an&Iyaia 
is  to  obtain  a  perfect  synthesis.  We  analyze  the  phenomena 
of  light,  to  combine  tbem  all  in  an  hypothesis  which  shall  ex- 
press the  actual  verity ;  and  this  synthetic  process,  this  con- 
stant tending  toward  unity,  is  purely  an  operation  of  the 
logical  faculty. 

The  fifth  distinction  is  one  that  involves  much  of  his  subse- 
quent error.  We  are  forced  to  deny  it  in  the  most  absolute 
terms.  Our  logical  processes  are  not  more  certain  than  onr 
intuitional,  nor  do  our  intuitional  need  confirmation  by  com- 
parison, &c.,  more  than  our  logical.  There  are  some  results, 
of  both  faculties,  that  we  rest  upon  as  certain ;  there  are  others 
that  are  uncertain,  and  on  which  we  need  the  light  of  other 
ininds.  We  know  no  better  example  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
results  of  the  logical  faculty  than  Mr  Morell  has  himself  fur- 
nished us  in  this  discussion. 

His  sixth  distinction,  in  like  manner,  we  deny.  The  logical 
faculty  has  improved  as  much  as  the  intuitional ;  nor  is  it  fixed, 
in  anv  such  absolute  sense  as  he  alleges,  more  than  the  intui- 
tionu  faculty.     The  human  race  is  advancing  in  knowledge; 
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bat  this  implies  no  improvement  of  the  iatuitionat  power,  more 
than  the  rising  of  the  sun  implies  an  increase  of  the  visual 
feoulty  in  the  eye. 

His  grand  error  is  in  denying  that  the  logical  consoionsness 
can  be  a  proper  source  of  any  knowledge,  but  must  simply 
grind,  in  its  rigid  forms,  the  knowledge  received  from  other 
sources.  So  far  is  this  from  being  true,  that  the  opposite  ie 
the  fact.  It  is  the  grand  organ  of  knowledge.  It  cannot  fur- 
nish us  with  any  new  elements,  but  it  can  so  analyze  snd 
combine  those  already  furnished,  as  greatly  to  extend  our 
knowledge.  Take  any  of  the  sciences,  such  as  mathematios, 
geology,  astronomy,  and  how  much  of  our  knowledge  in  them 
is  the  direct  result  of  the  patient  analysis  and  synthesis  of  the 
logical  conscionsness !  If  we  compare  the  knowledge  furnished 
by  intuition  with  that  furnished  by  scientifio  investigation,  we 
shall  disoover  how  grossly  Mr  Morell  has  misused  the  logical 
understanding,  in  thus  shutting  it  up,  like  Samson  among  the 
Philistines,  a  shorn  and  blind  giant,  to  grind  in  a  mill. 

The  most  serious  error  in  the  metaphysics  of  these  chapters 
is  an  undue  -limitation,  and,  we  had  almost  said,  degradation 
of  the  logical  consciousness.  The  author  holds  that  it  is  to 
the  intuitive  oonsciouaness,  umply  what  the  seusationoi  is  to 
the  perceptive.  But  a  very  little  reflection  will  convince  us 
that  this  is  a  most  restricted  and  erroneous  representation  of 
the  case.  The  sensational  consciousness  is  the  mere  channel 
of  communication  with  the  perceptive,  furnishing  it  the  means 
of  access  to  the  external  world,  and  is  rigidly  limited  to  its 
own  sphere.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  logical  conscious- 
nees.  Not  only  does  it  not  act  as  a  proper  excitant,  or  a  vehi- 
ohAum  to  the  intuitional  consciousness,  in  the  same  way  that 
sensation  is  related  to  perception,  but  its  range  is  much  wider 
than  that  of  any  other  power  of  the  mind.  We  reason  con- 
cerning our  sensations,  our  perceptions,  our  intuitions,  and  all 
the  classes  of  our  emotions.  Its  range  is  therefore  over  the 
entire  field  of  consciousness.  This  cannot  be  said  of  any  other 
power  of  the  mind  concerning  the  province  of  the  rest.  Sen- 
sation, perception,  and  intuition,  are  rigidly  restricted  to  their 
own  spheres,  and  cannot  transcend  them.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  this  metaphysical  architecture,  in  which  the  logical 
consciousness  is  inflexibly  built  into  a  sort  of  third-storey  with- 
out any  windows,  with  its  scanty  furniture  of  conceptions,  and 
its  sky-lights  and  dead-lights  from  the  other  departments  of  the 
soul,  is  an  inaccurate  representation  of  this  most  important 
power  of  the  mind.  The  serious  errors  to  which  this  assump- 
tion has  led  our  author  will  be  more  distinctly  perceived  under 
another  division  of  the  subject. 

It  is  extremely  unfair  to  charge  Mr  Morell  with  idealism^ 
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as  some  hxve  done,  in  presenting  these  Ttews.  He  avows  liui 
realiBtio  eentiments  in  the  most  emphatic  terms,  and  to  force 
a  different  construction  upon  his  words  is  singularly  unoandid. 
But  whilst  we  would  not  cliai^e  him  with  idealism,  wa  believe 
that  his  views  are  liable  to  strong  objection  at  this  point.  He 
affirms  that  the  categ;ories  of  ths  logioai  understanding  an 
wholly  subjective.  Aroong  these,  of  course,  he  will  admit  to 
be,  oaoaation.  If  so,  the  very  same  question  that  arose  on 
the  sensational  philosophy  of  Locke,  in  regard  to  the  objec- 
tive validity  of  peroeptiona,  will  arise  in  regard  to  the  objec- 
tive validity  of  this  conoeption.  We  conceive  causation,  but 
what  evidence  have  we  that  there  is  such  a  thing  ia  actual 
objective  existence!  By  this  theory,  none.  The  same  useUiat 
Berkeley  and  Hume  made  of  Locke's  peroeptione,  and  Fiohto 
of  Kant's  primitive  judgments,  we  shall  be  compelled  to  make 
of  the  category  of  causation.  Honce  the  grand  argument  for 
the  being  of  God  is  swept  away.  It  is  true  Mr  Morell  holds, 
with  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  that  we  peroeive  intuitively  the  primary 
qnalities  of  matter,  and  thas  lays  the  foundation  for  a  certain 
conviction  in  their  objective  re^ity.  But  it  is  also  true  that 
there  are  other  conceptionB  of  the  logio^  understanding  as 
important  as  these,  such  as  unity,  plurality,  and  espeoially 
causation.  If  iftisra  be  no  such  mode,  then,  of  verifying  tliese, 
we  can  see  no  mode  of  escaping  the  pyrrhonism  of  Hnme,  and 
the  atheism  of  Fiehte.  We  see  no  escape  but  in  assertiog 
the  same  immediateness  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  these  (^ 
jects  of  thought,  which  he  has  already  admitted  in  regard  to 
the  qu^tiee  of  matter.  But  to  assert  this,  would  be  to  eraan- 
-cipate  the  logical  understanding  from  t^  impriscuimeDt  to 
which  he  has  doomed  it,  and  thss  open  the  way  to  the  admis- 
sion that  it  is  susceptible  of  the  phenomena  of  revelation  and 
inspiration.  This  would  be  to  overthntw  the  whole  fouads' 
tion  of  his  philosophy  of  religion.  It  is,  then,  precisely  at 
this  point  tlut  we  think  his  psychology  begins  to  break  down. 
The  same  difficulties  lie  against  his  theory  of  the  logioi^ 
oonscioasness  on  the  emotional  aide.  He  sieges  that  "  these 
emotions  depend,  not  upon  the  immediate  perflation  of  their 
object,  but  upon  onr  relatiom  in  human  life."  But  even  were 
this  granted,  we  ask,  how  can  they  rest  upon  the  relalnon  in 
any  other  way  than  hy  a  perception  of  it?  Are  not  the  ob- 
jects of  these  relational  emotions  perceived  to  be  exterior  to 
the  sonl,  pivcisefy  as  the  objects  of  the  lower  afiections?  Does 
not  consciousness  dictate  t^t  the  only  difference  between 
them  is,  that  in  the  one  case  the  objects  are  material  sub- 
stances, perceived  to  have  a  oertain  correlation  to  onr  physical 
nature,  and  in  the  other,  there  is  a  perooived  relation  wfaicb 
invests  a  particular  object  with  these  affections;  but  that  the 
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objects  of  both  are  in  the  same  sense  exterior  to  his  mind,  and 
directly  perceived  by  it!  Does  not  a  man  aa  directly  perceive 
every  thing  that  causes  him  to  love  his  diild,  as  he  does  every 
thing  that  causes  him  when  thirsty  to  desirea  drink  of  water? 
Why,  then,  shut  up  the  one  class  of  emotions  in  the  dark 
mbchiDery-room  of  the  logical  oonsciouaneas,  and  bring  the 
other  to  the  open  air  and  light  of  a  direct  perception?  Wo 
object,  then,  to  this  feature  of  his  pfiychologyj  and  it  will  be 
perceived  presently  that  this  is  the  very  point  of  departure  to 
whi^  we  can  trace  nearly  all  the  errors  into  which  he  haa 
fallen  on  the  eubjeot  of  religioa. 

Without  pursuing  the  metaphysioal  discussion  further,  we 
turn  to  the  third  copter,  which  discusses  the  eseeoce  of  reh- 
gion.  He  first  allegee,  nghtly,  that  the  religious  feeling  is  an 
original  element  in  man's  nature,  drawn  forth  and  modified  by 
the  various  outward  influences  to  which  heis  subjected.  He  then 
inquires  whether  it  consists  essentially  in  any  form  of  knowing 
or  acting:  and  decides  that  it  does  not.  He  locates  it  in  tJie 
emotional  part  of  our  nature.  He  next  endeavours  to  ascer- 
tain what  is  the  specific  nature  of  this  emotion;  and  baviog 
reduced  it  to  its  last  analysis,  with  Schleiermacher,  he  dis- 
oovers  in  it  nothing  but  the  feeling  of  aitolute  d(^>mdsnisa. 

Here  we  differ  m>m  our  author,  and  think  that  he  dsifera 
from  himsdU'.  If  the  religious  feeling  be  simply  that  of  abso- 
lute depmdeeoe,  then  wherever  that  feeling  of  dependence 
exists  there  is  retigton.  But,  by  his  own  ai&ission,  the  dog 
haa  a  feeling  of  absolute  dependence  on  his  master,  and  the 
infant  a  similar  feeling  towards  the  parent;  but  to  say  that 
the  dog  or  the  infant  has  religioa,  is  either  to  trifle  with  the 
mibjeet,  or  with  the  common  use  of  language.  If,  then,  the 
infant  and  \he  dog  are  capable  of  the  feeling  of  absolute  de- 
pend^Me,  and  yet  incapaJjle  of  religion,  it  is  plain  that  these 
feelings  are  not  identical  or  coextensive. 

Indeed,  the  author  admita  this,  on  page  SH.  Speaking  of 
this  feehng  of  the  infant,  he  says:  "  Siwh  an  instinctive  con- 
fidence we  may  regard  as  the  first  bud  of  feeling,  out  of  which 
the  religious  emotions  gradually  germinate.  We  should, 
indeed,  hardly  call  it  religiow,  but  simply  say  that  such  a 
feeling  in  the  babe  is  the  analogue  of  religious  trust  in  the 
man,"  But  why  cannot  this  feeling  of  abaohite  dependence 
be  called  religious!  If  the  easenoe  of  religion  Ues  in  this  feel- 
ing, and  this  feeling  exists  in  the  babe,  it  must  be  stdotly 
religious.  But  if,  as  he  rightly  perceives,  there  is  something 
wanting  to  constitute  it  religion,  then  it  follows  that  the  eeeence 
of  religion  does  sot  consist  in  simple  deperadenoe.  What, 
then,  k  wanting!  We  answer,  the  correlative  feeling  of  moral 
obligation.     As  the  oonsidesatirai  of  the  Abeolute  Objeet,  M 
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he  prefers  coldly  to  deBignate  the  Father  of  us  all,  prodacea 
the  feeling  of  absolute  dependence,  so  the  consideration  of  the 
contingent  subject  produces  that  of  moral  obligation,  and  in 
the  BjTitheBifi  of  these  feelings  do  we  iind  the  essence  of  reli- 
tpon. 

This  will  be  further  apparent  by  another  analysis.  The 
duty  of  worship  is,  by  the  author''B  own  showing,  an  invariable 
sequence  of  the  religious  feeling.  Indeed,  it  la  questionable 
whether  the  one  has  ever  existed  without  producing  the  other. 
There  is,  therefore,  a  necessary  and  direct  connection  between 
the  two  which  can  readily  be  traced.  Now,  let  the  feeling  of 
absolute  dependence  exist,  as  we  may  readily  suppose  it  to 
exist,  in  the  mind  of  an  atheist,  or  even  of  an  Epicurean,  and 
yet  no  feeling  of  moral  obligation;  from  whence  can  we  deduce 
the  conception  of  worship!  It  is  imposaible  to  make  the  de- 
duction, for  there  is  no  connection  between  the  feeling  of  abso- 
lute dependence  and  the  duty  of  worship.  We  may  depend 
on  a  blind  law  of  force,  and  yet  not  be  bound  to  worship  it; 
or  if  a  personal  deity  be  conceded,  we  may  depend  upon  him, 
as  the  lower  orders  of  creatures  do,  who  are  not  bound  to 
worship  him.  But  the  moment  we  bring  to  view  the  feeling  of 
moral  obligation,  the  inference  to  the  duty  of  worship  is  direct 
and  immediate,  for  the  one  is  but  the  outward  expression  of 
the  other.  Worship  is  but  the  external  exhibition  of  the  fact 
in  our  consciousness,  that  we  are  bound  to  love  and  serve  &od, 
and  to  give  a  grateful  expression  of  our  feeling  of  dependence. 
The  sense  of  obligation,  however,  must  precede  and  prodnoe 
the  outward  act. 

We  may  appeal  in  this  matter  with  safety  to  the  common 
consciousness  of  mankind.  The  very  word  religion,  in  its 
etymology,  has  as  its  ground-thought  the  &ict  of  obligation. 
And  even  if  the  accuracy  of  this  etymology  be  questioned,  its 
very  general  reception  proves  all  we  desire,  by  establishing 
the  common  sentiment  of  manlcind,  that  there  is  included  in 
the  essence  of  religion  a  reUgandum,  a  sense  of  obligation. 
And  the  common  feeling  of  men  regarding  it  is,  that  it  is  some- 
thing which  bindt  the  moral  nature  of  man  by  obligations 
fastened  on  the  unseen,  the  spiritual,  and  the  future.  Whilst, 
then,  we  concede  that  dependence  is  one  of  its  essential  ele- 
ments, we  contend  that  another  equally  essential  is  the  corre- 
lative feeling  of  moral  obligation. 

A  very  important  result  in  the  argument  will  follow  from 
this  conclusion.  If  religion  essentially  includes  the  feeling  of 
moral  obligation,  as  well  as  dependence,  it  will  follow  that 
it  is  not  a  thing  exclusively  dependent  on  the  intuitional 
oon/tciousness.  As  the  feeling  of  a  moral  obligation  brings  to 
view  our  relations,  it  lies  within  the  sphere  of  the  logici^  con- 
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BcloUsness,  even  aa  limited  by  our  author.  It  will  follow  from 
this,  that  the  logical  conBciouenesB  must  be  inSuenced  by 
whatever  agencies  are  employed  to  confer  religion  on  the 
human  race:  or,  in  other  words,  it  may  be  the  subject  of  Be- 
velation  and  Inspiration.  This  will  destroy  his  theory  of  Iit- 
Bpiration,  and  allow  the  common  views  to  remain  unscathed. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  without  reason  that  he  first  shuts  up  the 
understanding  in  a  prison,  and  then  pares  away  one-half  of  the 
definition  of  religion.  Otherwise,  his  premises  would  be  too 
broad  for  his  conclusion. 

Mr  Morell  next  dieousees  "  the  essence  of  Christianity." 
We  quote  a  few  sentences  from  the  opening  of  this  chapter, 
as  illustrations  of  its  style: — ■ 

"The  religions  of  Greece  and  Borne  had  each  their  own  peculiar 
elementH  of  thoufibt  and  feeling.  The  Jew,  the  Mohaiumedan,  and 
the  Christian,  all,  too,  have  cherished  their  seveial  conceptions  re. 
specting  the  one  living  and  true  God. — In  passing,  therefore,  from  the 
subject  of  religion  generallv  to  the  consideration  of  religion  in  some 
distinctive  form,  as  a  fact  \a  human  history,  it  will  be  necessary  for 
us  to  investigate  the  subjective  process  by  which  a  retigioo,  Ligtorically 
speaking,  becomes  formed  and  established  in  the  consciousneai  of  dif- 
ferent portions  of  mankind.  In  this  nay  we  shall  be  better  enabled 
to  comprehend  what  is  the  tpeeijie  element  existing  in  any  one  of  the 
great  historical  forms  of  religious  life,  apart  from  the  essence  of  reli- 
gion itself;  and,  as  Christianity  is  one  of  those  forms,  we  may  be  led 
by  this  procedure  to  perceive  what  it  is  that  distinguishes  i(  specifi- 
cally, as  a,  phase  of  man's  inward  self-consciousness,  from  all  the  rest." 
—(Pp.  106,  107.) 

This  paragraph  is  an  instance  of  what  has  struck  us  very 
painfully  in  the  perusal  of  this  book.  It  is  the  tone  of  frigid 
indifference  which  the  author  assumes  towards  Christianity. 
He  seems  to  think  it  necessary,  while  dealing  with  these  high 
themes,  in  acting  the  philosopher  to  become  the  stoic.  It 
may  be  unphilosophical  to  have  so  little  of  the  nil  admirari 
spirit ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
bloodless  and  heartless  assumption  of  impartiality  which  can 
enable  a  man  to  sit  down  and  anatomize  Christianity  as  coldly 
as  the  Burgeon  takes  his  scalpel  to  dissect  some  nameless  and 
outcast  corpse.  And  we  cannot  see  without  a  glow  of  indig- 
nation the  patronizing  air  of  concession  towards  Christianity 
that  pervades  so  much  of  the  speculation  of  modem  dreamers 
in  philosophy  ;  as  if  it  did  very  well  in  its  time ;  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  thing  for  the  common  herd ;  and  really  deserved 
to  be  encouraged  as  quite  a  useful  affair  where  one  could  get 
nothing  better.  To  the  heart  of  the  man  who  has  known 
Christ  in  "  the  fellowship  of  his  sufTerings,"  Christianity  is 
something  vastly  more  than  "  a  form  of  the  religious  life  of 
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bamamty,'" — it  is  tlie  way,  and  the  truth,  and  the  life ;  and  the 
loTellia^  of  it  so  near  to  other  forms  of  belief  which  it  sternly 
repadiates,  and  oondening  aa  utterly  false,  is  felt  to  be  an  oat- 
rage  and  injustioe.  We  make  these  remarks,  not  aa  wholly 
applicable  to  the  work  before  us,  but  as  finding  an  illustration 
in  its  general  tone  and  spirit,  to  an  extent  that  has  excited  in 
na  the  most  painful  emotions.  We  doubt  not  that  the  thingi 
that  have  grated  upon  our  feelings,  have  bees  nneonsoioudy 
pot  forth  by  our  author ;  but  it  is  this  very  uaconeciousneBS 
that  strikes  us  so  painfully,  for  it  is  the  symptom,  not  of  loTe, 
bnt  of  indiflference.  It  is  not  thoa  that  Paul  and  John  have 
written ;  and  it  is  not  thuH  that  they  have  written  who  have 
followed  in  their  footsteps,  and  known  moat  of  the  nature  of 
Obristianity  by  their  own  blessed  experience.  Such  aa  they, 
have  always  written  in  a  way  that  none  could  fail  to  see  and 
feel  that  their  reasonings  were  all  wrought  in  fire. 

There  begins  to  appear  in  this  chapter  a  eopbism  which 
runs  through  all  the  rest  of  the  book,  and  leads  to  some  of  its 
worst  coDclusions.  It  is  the  confounding  of  reli^on  aa  a  state 
of  the  human  soul,  with  religion  as  an  outward  system  of  in- 
fluenoea  and  opinions,  calculated  to  produce  this  mtemal  con- 
dition. He  starts  with  an  avowal  of  the  intention  to  discuss 
only  the  first,  bnt  he  soon  glides  into  the  assumption  that  the 
eeoond  has  no  real  existence.  The  importance  of  this  mist^e 
will  appear  when  we  come  to  the  chapter  on  Be?elation  tmd 
Inspiration. 

Thus  he  says,  on  page  113, —   . 

"duistianity,  like  every  other  reU^<»i,  coDsists  essentially  m  s 
state  of  man's  inner  consciouBness,  which  develops  itaeh'  into  a  ajBtem 
of  thought  and  activity  only  in  a  commuiiity  of  awakened  minds. — 
Apostolical  ChriBtiauitj  consisted  essentially  in  (he  religious  conscious- 
ness of  the  first  great  Christian  community." 

Now,  we  affirm,  that  Christianity  and  Apostolical  Chris- 
tianity oonust  in  more  than  these,  and  that  they  have  a  dis- 
tinct existence  independent  of  the  minds  that  receive  them- 
Clear  and  palpable  as  this  distinction  ia,  and  recognised  even 
by  Mr  Morell  himself,  it  is  almost  instantly  disregarded,  and 
his  whole  philosophy  of  religion  is  based  on  the  implicit  denial 
of  this  obvious  fact. 

He  defines  Christianity  sobjectively,  as  "  that  form  of  reli- 
gion in  which  we  are  conscious  of  absolute  dependence  and 
perfect  moral  freedom  being  harmonized  by  love  to  God."  It 
ia  somewhat  remarkable  that,  in  framing  a  definition  of  Chris- 
tianity, he  did  not  think  of  going  to  the  only  book  that  autho- 
ritatively desoribes  its  nature.  And  it  is  still  more  remark- 
able, that  he  has  given  us  a  definition  which  re^ly  does  not 
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define  it  at  &U.  We  have,  in  fact,  scaroely  a  single  peonliar 
element  of  Christianitj  brought  out  in  this  definition.  Was 
not  Adam  in  Paradise  oonsoiouB  of  absolute  dependence  and 
perfect  moral  freedom,  harmonized  by  love  to  Grod !  Are  not 
the  angels  iu  heaven  conscious  of  the  same  thing  \  How,  then, 
oan  tl^t  be  a  proper  definition  of  Ohristianity  as  a  subjective 
state  of  the  human  soul,  which,  without  altering  a  single  term, 
expresses  things  so  different !  Must  not  the  subjective  state 
of  an  angel,  and  that  of  a  soul  redeemed  by  the  blood  of  Christ, 
and  living  by  Guth  on  the  Son  of  Gk>d,  be  essentially  difFerentt 
Yet  this  difference  is  completely  merged  in  the  definition. 
He  overlooks  the  cardinal  fact,  that  the  substratum  of  the 
Christian  c(HiaciouBne8s  is  a  sense  of  sin;  and  its  essence  that 
peculiar  attitude  which  the  soul  assumes  toward  Jeaoa  Christ, 
expressed  by  the  one  word,/atV&. 

He  then  defines  Christianity  objectively,  as  "  that  religion 
which  rests  upon  the  consciousness  of  the  redemption  of  the 
world  through  Jesus  Christ."  We  are  puzzled  with  the  terma 
of  this  definition.  What  does  he  mean  by  "  the  redeii^tioD 
of  the  world  l""  The  phrase  has  a  definite  meaning  in  the  Bible, 
and  in  the  language  of  evangelical  Christendom ;  but  we  look 
ia  vain  for  this,  or,  indeed,  any  distinct  meaning'  of  it,  in  the 
work  before  us.  We  are  charily  told  that  its  "nature  and 
extent  cannot  be  decided  in  a  gmeral  definition."  Again : 
what  is  meant  by  a  consciousness  of  this  redemption !  Does  it 
mean  what  old-fashioned  people  call  faith !  If  not,  what  exactly 
does  it  mean !  We  are  forced  to  say,  that  there  is  a  sort  of 
onttle-fish  obscurity  that  surrounds  our  author,  whenever  he 
approaches  evangelical  dootrines  and  terms,  that  is  sometimes 
amusing,  from  the  ludicrous  dread  evinced  of  uttering  what 
might  seem  barbarous  pietism  to  some  sneering  philosophy ; 
but  which  is  oftener  painful  in  the  last  degree,  from  its  evi- 
dent indifference  to  the  most  vital  and  essential  elements  of 
Christianity. 

But  we  object  more  seriously  to  this  definition,  that  it  is 
really  not  Christianity  objeotively,  but  Christianity  subjec- 
tively, considered.  It  describes  much  more  nearly  the  subjeo 
tive  condition  of  a  Ghristian  than  the  first  definition,  and  tliea 
confounds  this  with  tJie  great  fact  which  gives  rise  to  this 
peculiar  state  of  oons<nousness.  The  two  definitions  do  not 
cohere ;  nor  are  they,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  correlatives  of 
one  another.  And  they  both  omit  the  cardinal  facts  of  sin, 
atonement,  and  faith,  as  the  real  elements  of  the  Christianity 
of  the  Bible.  Had  the  author  deigned  to  look  at  the  descrip- 
tion of  Christianity  given  by  one  who,  although  evidently  no 
&vonrite  of  his,  yet  surely  understood  something  of  its  naturOi 
he  would  have  fouud  it  to  be,  "  Christ  formed  within  you,  the 
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hope  of  glory."  If  this  dofioition  is  fairly  analyzed,  it  will  be 
found  to  present  an  objective, — the  cross  of  Christ ;  and  a 
subjectiTe, — the  apprehension  of  that  cross  by  the  soul;  which 
will  give  a  far  dearer  conception  of  the  essential  nature  of 
Christianity  than  any  thing  that  has  been  said  by  our  author. 

Our  main  objection,  however,  is,  the  quiet  assumption  made 
in  it,  that  Christianity  has  really  no  objective  existence  but  in 
the  consciousness  of  the  Christian  world.  This  is  manifestly 
the  ground  assumed  in  the  definitions — an  assumption  whosa 
vitiating  influence  on  his  whole  theory  we  shall  presently  see 
to  be  very  great  aod  very  pernicious. 

We  see  at  this  point  the  ingenious  manner  in  which  our 
author  prepares  the  way  for  his  theories  of  Revelation  and 
Inspiration.  He  first,  by  his  philosophy,  limits  all  perceptions 
of  truth  to  the  intuitional  consoiousness,  and  muzzles  the  logi- 
cal faculty  with  a  carefulness  that  indicates  no  great  fondness 
for  it — a  fact  that  is  not  perhaps  without  its  rational  expla- 
nation. He  then  limits  the  essence  of  religion  to  an  emotional 
state,  dependent  on  the  intuitional  consciousness,  omitting 
the  equally  important  element  which  comes  under  the  control 
of  the  logical  conaoiouBness.  Then,  in  searching  for  the  essence 
of  Christianity,  he  limits  it  to  the  range  of  the  intuitional 
faculty,  leaving  out  those  important  elements  that  draw  into 
operation  other  parts  of  the  nature.  He  then  quietly  assumes 
that  Christianity  can  have  no  objective  existence  but  in  the 
intuitional  consciousness  of  Christians ;  or,  in  other  words, 
that  it  cannot  exist  as  a  delineated  system  of  emotions  and 
doctrines  in  a  book,  because  it  is  nothing  but  a  form  of  the 
intuitional  conscionsness.  All  these  assumptions  we  have 
shown  to  be  untenable ;  and  yet  every  one  is  necessary  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  his  theory  of  Revelation  and  Inspiration. 
The  whole  chain  is  demanded,  and  yet  every  link  is  broken. 
It  is  with  this  vantage-ground  that  we  proceed  to  the  exami- 
nation  of  bis  theory  of  Ilevelation. 

Mr  Morell  states  at  the  outset,  that  *'  a  revelation  always 
indicates  a  mode  of  intelligence.  This  point  should  be  care- 
fully realized  in  the  outset,  since  we  are  almost  insensibly  led, 
in  many  instances,  to  interchange  the  idea  of  a  revelation  with 
the  object  revealed,  and  introduce,  ere  we  are  aware,  great 
confusion  in  the  whole  subject.''  This  liability  to  confound 
the  process  of  the  mind  in  receiving  a  revelation,  with  the  ob- 
ject revealed,  is  signally  illustrated  by  this  entire  chapter,  and 
even  by  the  very  paragraph  before  us.  By  what  authority 
does  Mr  Morell  assert  that  a  revelation  alttiviye  indicates  a 
mode  of  intelligence !  By  what  authority  does  he  thus  narrow 
down  the  universally-received  signification  of  this  word  in 
theological  language  I   The  only  show  of  argument  he  makes, 
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is  the  statement  that  '*  the  preaohifig  of  an  angel  wonld  be  no 
revelation  to  an  idiot,  and  a  Bible  in  Chinese  would  offer  none 
to  a  European."  Granted.  But  might  not  that  preaching, 
or  that  Bible,  be  a  revelation  in  itself,  independent  of  the  pro- 
cess of  mind  by  which  it  ia  apprehended!  The  very  terms 
imply  that  it  might ;  for  if  this  presentation  be  made  to  an 
iDtelligent  mind,  it  perceives  it  as  a  revelation ;  from  which  it 
foUowB  that  it  actually  does  exist  as  a  revelation,  independent 
of  the  mind  perceiving  it ;  unless  the  mind  may  perceive  it  to 
be  what  it  actually  is  not.  To  assume,  therefore,  as  he  does, 
without  a  shadow  of  proof,  that,  because  the  process  of  re- 
ceiving a  revelation  is  a  "  mode  of  intelligence,'^  therefore  a 
revelation  itself  is  so,  is  either  a  begging  of  the  whole  question, 
or  a  most  singular  inadvertence  in  a  philosopher. 

This  appears  further  when  he  expands  his  view  of  revela- 
tion, on  page  130: — 

"  The  idea  of  a  revelation  is  universally  considered  to  imply  a  caae  of 
intelligence  in  which  Bomething  is  pTeseuted  direellj/  to  tlie  mtDd  of 
the  nibject ;  in  which  it  is  conveyed  by  the  immediate  ^ency  of  God 
liimself ;  in  which  our  own  efforts  would  have  been  unavailing  to 
attain  the  same  conceptions  ;  in  which  the  truth  commnnlcated  could 
not  have  been  drawn  by  inference  from  any  data  previously  known  ; 
sad,  finally,  in  which  the  whole  result  is  one  lying  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  logical  understanding." 

This  extraordinary  statement  we  are  forced  to  meet  by  a 
Sat  denial.  Mr  Morell  surely  knows  that  this  is  the  very 
ground  where  he  is  at  issue  with  the  Christian  world;  and  yet 
he  coolly  assumes  it,  without  even  a  pretence  at  a  proof. 

We  deny  that  it  is  always  "  something  presented  directly 
to  the  mind  of  the  subject.'  The  revelation  God  has  given 
us  in  latter  days  is  presented  indirectly,  by  written  or  spoken 
signs,  and  not  directly  to  the  mind,  as  in  the  case  of  those 
who  first  received  it,  and  transmitted  it  to  us.  If  he  only 
means  that  the  mind  directly  perceives  this  revelation  when 
once  made,  we  will  not  object;  but  the  perception  of  a  revela- 
tion, and  a  revelation  itself,  are  very  different  things. 

Neither  is  a  revelation  always  something  "  conveyed  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  God  himself."  The  whole  Christian 
world  holds  that  God  has  employed  subordinate  agencies  in 
revealing  himself  to  men.  This  was  true  even  as  to  the  first 
recipients  of  a  revelation.  Dreams,  visions,  symbolical  acts 
and  persons,  words  uttered  by  angels,  and  other  modes,  were 
employed  by  God  to  reveal  himself  to  his  servants.  It  waa 
not  only  "  at  sundry  times,"  but  "  in  divers  mannert,""  that 
God  spake  in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets. 
These,  surely,  were  instrumentalities  different  from  the  imme- 
diate and  direct  agency. of  God  himself.    Nor  is  it  always 
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tnitb  that  could  oot  have  been  inferred  from  data  preTiouBly 
known.  Much  of  what  Qod  has  revealed  might  have  been 
inferred  from  previoiialyfenowndata,  hut  yet  not  inferred  with 
that  oertainty  and  authority  requisite  for  our  neceaaitiea. 
Take  the  Decalogue.  This  was  revealed  directly  by  God  on 
Sinai.     But  could  men  never  have  known,  by  inference  from 

frevioue  data,  that  they  should  not  kill,  commit  adultery,  &o.! 
f  they  could  not,  what  becomes  of  that  law  written  on  the 
heart,  by  which  they  are  hereafter  to  be  judged?  If  it  is  re- 
plied that  this  law  is  an  original  revelation,  we  might  grant 
it.  But  Btill  this  definition  of  a  revelation  is  destroyed,  for 
we  have  something  revealed  which  could  have  been  inferred 
from  data  previously  known;  whether  known  by  revelation  or 
otherwise  affects  not  the  question.  Either,  then,  the  Deca- 
logue was  not  a  revelation,  or  a  revelation  is  something  more 
than  our  author  defines  it  to  be. 

Nor  is  it  something  in  which  "  the  whole  result  is  one  \yiag 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  logical  oonsciousuess.  This  is  the 
^puror  -4.'^^^^  o^  o^^  author,  which  is  continually  reappeariog; 
and  as  it  is  the  only  point  which  he  oondesoendls  to  argue,  we 
will  give  it  a  careful  attention. 

The  mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  Mr  Morell  in  this  inves- 
tigation !b  not  a  little  surprising.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
Frenchman,  the  Englishman,  and  the  G^erman,  who  were  each 
called  upon  for  a  description  of  the  camel.  The  Frenobm&n 
went  to  a  neighbouring  menagery,  and,  by  the  help  of  access- 
ible souroes  of  information,  furnished  in  a  few  days  a  very 
clever  sketch  of  the  animal.  The  Englishman  travelled  to  the 
home  of  the  camel  in  the  desert,  and,  after  a  considerable 
time,  produced  a  complete  natural  history  derived  from  bis 
own  observation.  The  German,  however,  retired  to  his  atoily, 
and  there  enthusiastically  set  himself  to  work  to  evolve  the 
primitive  idea  of  the  animal  from  the  intuitional  oonscioas- 
ness;  and,  by  the  latest  advices,  he  wai  at  the  work  still, 
though  vastly  encouraged  by  some  "  glorious  nibbles." 

But,  in  all  seriousness,  is  it  not  strauge  that,  in  examining 
the  nature  of  revelation,  we  do  not  find  a  single  appeal  to 
revelation  itself  7  Who  so  competent  to  describe  its  subjective 
facts,  as  those  to  whom  it  has  confessedly  been  made !  Why, 
then,  has  not  Mr  Morell  come  up  fairly  to  the  question,  whe- 
ther these  men  believed  that  other  things  were  revealed  to 
them  than  the  conceptions  of  the  intuitional  consoionsnass; 
and  whether  they  deemed  the  record  of  these  things  a  real 
revelation ;  or  the  yet  more  important  question,  whether  their 
testimony  on  this  point  is  worth  any  tlung  at  all  in  the  philo- 
sophical investigation!  The  fact  of  Mr  Morell's  sileooe  on 
these  points  excites  painful  suitniaeB, 
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Alter  mnning  an  analogy  between  Iiia  definition  of  revela- 
tion, and  the  action  of  the  intuitional  oonsciousneas,  and  show- 
ing their  identity,  he  then  endeavoura  "  to  demonstrate  that 
the  whole  of  the  logical  procesaea  of  the  human  mind  are  such, 
that  the  idea  of  a  revelation  is  altogether  incompatible  with 
them — that  they  are  in  no  aense  open  to  its  influence,  and  that  * 
they  can  neither  be  improved  nor  assisted  by  it." 

This  is  strong  ground.  What,  then,  is  the  demonstration? 
Simply  that  the  logical  proceasea  tako  place  according  to  the 
laws  of  thought :  hut  theae  laws  are  immovable;  therefore 
they  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  a  revelation.  "  Correct 
reasoning  could  never  be  subverted  by  revelation  itaelf;  bad 
reasoning  could  never  be  improved  by  it."  This  ia  moat  mar- 
Tellons.  Grant  that  the  laws  of  the  logical  understanding  are 
immovable,  are  they  infallible !  Gould  not  correct  reasoning 
be  certified  by  revelation  i  Gould  it  not  inform  ua  whether  we 
bad  used  these  laws  of  thought  legitimately !  Could  not  bad 
reasoning  be  corrected  by  it!  la  it  possible  that  the  God  who 
made  these  powers  could  not  furnish  them  with  logical  pro- 
ceseea  and  results,  which  they  could  rely  upon  aa  iofallible 
and  correct !  This  must,  of  course,  be  denied  by  Mr  Morell ; 
a  denial  which,  to  moat  minds,  will  be  a  reductio  ad  absurdum 
of  the  theory. 

Bnt  he  gets  a  glimpse  of  the  difBculties  of  his  position  as 
he  proceeds,  for  he  adds,  page  136 — 

"  There  is,  however,  one  more  process  coming  vrithin  the  province 
of  the  logical  faculty,  which  might  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  be  &t 
more  nearly  compatible  with  the  idea  of  a  revelation,  and  through  the 
medium  of  which,  indeed,  many  suppose  that  the  actual  revelations 
of  God  to  man  have  been  made.  The  process  to  which  I  refer  is  that 
of  verbal  exposition.  Could  not  a  revelation  from  God,  it  mizbt  be 
natnrslly  urged,  consist  in  an  exposition  of  truth,  made  to  ua  by  the 
lips,  or  from  Ihe  pea  of  an  inspired  messenger,  that  exposition  com- 
ing distinctly  under  the  idea  of  a  logical  explication  of  doctrinet,  which 
it  IB  for  mankind  to  receive  as  sent  to  us  on  Divine  authority  ?  Now, 
this  is  a  case  of  considerable  complexity,  and  one  which  we  must 
essay  as  clearly  as  possible  to  unravel." 

This  is  undonbtedly  rather  an  ngly  case  for  his  theory,  but 
he  flcata  over  it  ae  glibly  as  a  cork.  The  amount  of  what  he 
Bays  is  simply  this,  that  if  such  a  messenger  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  our  present  experience,  there  would  be  no  revela- 
tion to  us;  if  he  transcended  these  bounds,  we  could  only 
Doderstand  hia  message  by  the  elevation  of  our  religious  con- 
sciousness. In  bis  own  words,  such  an  exposition  of  truth 
"  would  give  us  no  immediate  manifestation  of  truth  from  God, 
it  wonld  offer  no  conceptions  lying  beyond  the  range  of  our 
present  data,"  therefore  it  would  be  no  revelation.     In  other 
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.words,  it  woDid  conflict  with  our  theory  of  revelation,  there- 
fore it  ia  no  revelation.  This  is  really  all  we  c&n  logioally 
infer  from  the  reasoning. 

He  asserts  that  revelation  is  always  the  presentation  of  some 
truth  immediately  to  the  intuitional  consciouBness,  and  mneit 
therefore  be  oonfined  to  those  truths  which  come  within  the 
range  of  this  power  of  the  soul.  Was  this  the  case  with  the 
history  contained  in  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis!  Was  it  the 
case  with  the  moral  and  ceremonial  law,  the  form  and  arrange- 
ments of  the  Tabernacle,  and  the  structure  of  the  Hebrew 
commonwealth,  revealed  to  Moses !  Was  it  so  with  the  visions, 
dreams,  voices,  and  symbols  revealed  to  the  prophets!  When 
it  was  revealed  to  Simeon  by  the  Holy  Ghost  that  he  should 
not  see  death  until  he  had  seen  the  Lord's  Christ,  was  this  a 
truth  of  the  intuitional  consciouenesst  When  Paul  went  op 
to  Jerusalem  "  by  revelation,"  was  that  a  truth  of  the  intui- 
tional consciousness !  When  he  received  an  account  of  the  lost 
supper  from  our  Lord,  was  that  narration  a  truth  of  the  intni- 
jtional  consciousness  t  Were  the  resurrection,  the  second  com- 
ing of  Christ,  the  scenes  of  the  judgment,  the  rise  of  Anti- 
christ, and  Bimilar  futurities,  conceptions  of  the  intuitional 
consciousness  i  Were  all  the  minute  predictions  of  prophecy 
ti-uths  of  the  intuitional  consciouaness  i  Is  it  not  obvious  at  a 
glance  that  many  things  were  matters  of  revelation  to  inspired 
men,  that  must  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  logical  consciouf- 
ness,  even  as  narrowed  down  by  the  psychological  theory  of 
bur  author  i 

But  he  also  asserts,  page  I4S — 

"  That  the  Bible  cannot,  in  strict  accuracy  of  language,  he  tenued 
a  revelation. — The  actual  revelation  was  not  made  primarily  in  Uie 
book,  but  in  the  mind  of  the  writers :  and  the  power  which  that  book 
possesses  of  conrejing  a  revelation  to  us,  consista  in  its  aiding  in  the 
awakenment  and  elevation  of  our  religious  conBoiouaness." 

This  bold  assertion  is  not  a  little  startling.  We  ask,  if 
there  is  no  revelation  there,  how  can  it  ever  become  a  revela* 
tion  to  us !  We  grant  that  a  blind  man  oannot  read  a  book 
until  bia  eyes  are  opened ;'  but  neither  can  be  then,  if  Che  book 
ia  not  there.  We  must  be  spiritually  enlightened  before  we 
can  fully  perceive  the  revelation  conveyed  in  the  Bible;  but 
it  is  bard  to  eee  how  we  can  perceive  it  then,  if  there  is  no 
revelation  there  to  be  seen. 

But  what  is  the  judgment  of  the  writers  themselves!  Do 
they  call  the  words  they  were  inspired  to  apeak  and  write  a 
revelation  ?  "  Secret  things  belong  unto  the  Lord ;  but  the 
things  revealed,  to  us  and  our  children.''  Are  these  things 
"  modes  of  intelligence!"  *'  The  Bevelat'nm  of  Jesus  Ohrist," 
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sent  and  aignified  b;  bis  angel  to  hie  servant  Jolin,  wbo  bare 
lecord  of  what  he  eaw,  and  bleaeed  those  who  read  and  hear 
tbe  words  of  thia  prophecy, — waa  this  a  "  mode  of  intelli- 
gence?" Was  the  "  revelation  of  the  mystery"  in  which  Paul's 
eospol  consisted,  "  made  manifest,  and  by  tbe  Scriptures  of 
tiie  prophets  made  known  to  all  nationfi,"  a  "  mode  of  intelliT 
gence!"  When  Paol  asserted,  "  the  things  that  I  write  unto 
you  are  the  commandments  of  the  Lord,''  did  he  mean  to  teach 
that  only  tbe  mode  of  intelligence  of  those  who  read  them 
wae  the  command  of  the  Lord!  What  is  the  meaning  of  sucb 
phrases  as,  "the  Word  of  God;"  "the  oracles  of  God;" 
"  the  Scriptures  of  inspiration ; "  "  the  words  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teachetb;"  "theform of  sound  words;"  "  the  gospel  of 
God;"  and  similar  expreeaionsj  Do  they  only  mean  a  mode 
of  intelligence!  Are  not  all  these  things  in  direct  contradic- 
tion of  this  starveling  theory  of  revelation  % 

But  suppose  we  grant  the  theory  for  a  moment.  We  ask, 
what  is  the  precise  authority  of  revelation !  Has  it  any,  inde- 
pendent of  tbe  mind  that  receives  it !  If  it  has  no  existence 
but  in  the  mind  perceiving  it,  how  can  It  challenge'  any  autho- 
rity over  a  mind  that  does  not  perceive  it !  How  can  it 
<Iemand  universal  submission  on  the  penalty  of  eternal  per- 
dition! And  what  guarantee  of  certainty  have  we  as  to  any 
revelation  at  all!  If  our  intuitional  conceptions  contradict 
Mr  MorelFs,  and  bis  contradict  Neander's,  and  his  again  con- 
tradict Dr  Strsu8s*s,  who  shall  decide  between  them !  How 
Bhall  wo  know  who  or  what  is  right!  We  have  no  infallible 
standard,  no  absolute  rule,  to  which  we  may  refer  these  con-' 
flicting  revelations,  and  know  whether  they  speak  according  to 
the  law  and  tbe  testimony.  We  are  left;  at  sea  without  chart. 
or  compass,  and  tbe  trackless  waters  covered  with  a  German 
mist.     "  Jesus  I  know,  and  Paul  I  know,  but  who  are  you !" 

But,  waiving  these  difficulties,  let  us  examine  whether  his 
theory  follows  from  the  premises  he  has  assumed.  He  allegea^ 
that,  because  spiritual  perceptions  cannot  be  attained  by  a  mind 
whose  power  of  intuition  is  not  elevated  to  their  reception, 
therefore  a  revelation  can  be  made  only  to  the  intuitive  con- 
Boiousness,  and  not  to  the  logical.  But  as  the  Intuitive  con- 
Bciousneas  perceives  by  direct  perception,  this  revelation  cannot 
be  in  the  form  of  a  book,  but  in  an  immediate  presentation  of 
truth  to  the  mind  ;  and  a  revealed  theology  is  impossible. 

The  sophism  In  this  argument  is  not  difficult  of  detection.' 
Grant  that  spiritual  intuitions  are  impossible  to  a  blind  soul, 
does  it  follow  that  a  revelation  must  consist  in  nothing  else  but 
these  spiritual  intuitions!  Is  this  not  assuming  the  very  point 
in  discussion !  A  revealed  theology  cannot  of  itself  awaken 
these  intuitions ;  but  does  it  follow  that  it  can  do  nothing. 
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much  more  that  it  \s  impoaeible !  Grant  that  it  ma;  be  of 
little  use  to  an  unenlightened  bouI,  does  it  follow  that  it  will 
be  of  none  to  one  enlightened  t  A  system  of  optica  is  useless 
to  a  blind  man,  and  powerless  to  produce  his  sight;  but  let 
vision  be  granted  him,  and  is  it  then  useless  I 

Mr  Morell  admits  the  importance  of  a  theology,  and  con- 
fessea  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  man  to  avoid  constructing  one 
for  himself,  after  attaining  spiritual  conceptions.  But  what  is 
there  in  this  work  that  confines  it  to  man  \  Because  God  must 
give  the  intuitions,  does  he  thereby  lose  the  power  of  delineat- 
ing them!  Is  He,  who  alone  understands  these  emotions 
fully,  alone  incapable  of  describing  them  I  If  man  can  do  this 
work  for  himself,  why  may  not  God  do  it  for  him  ?  What  is 
there  in  it  that  limits  it  to  the  fallible,  purblind  creature!  We 
cannot,  then,  for  the  life  of  us,  see  bow  the  conclusion  of  Mr 
Morell  will  follow  from  his  premises. 

But  Mr  Morell  has  saved  us  some  trouble,  by  virtuiUIy  giving 
np  his  own  theory,  or,  at  least,  by  allowing  it  to  break  down 
at  the  very  point  where  he  attempts  to  apply  it.  He  tells  usj 
page  140, — 

"  The  aim  of  levelation  has  not  been  formally  to  expound  a  system 
of  doctrine  to  the  underBtandiug,  but  to  educate  the  mind  of  man  gra- 
doelly  to  an  inwaid  appreciation  of  the  truth  concerning  bis  own  rela~ 
tion  to  God.  Judaism  was  a  propedeutic  to  Christianity ;  but  there 
was  no  formal  definition  of  any  one  spiritual  tmch  in  the  whole  of 
that  economy  (!)  The  purpose  of  it  was  to  school  the  mind  to  spi- 
ritual contemplation ;  to  awaken  the  religious  consciousness  by  tjpes 
aud  symbols,  and  other  perceptive  meana,  to  the  realization  of  certain 
great  spiritual  ideas,"  &c.  &c.  "  The  apostles  went  forth  to  awaken 
man's  power  of  spiritual  intuition ;  to  impress  upon  the  world  the  great 
conceptions  of  sm,  of  righteousness,  of  judgment  to  come,  of  salva- 
tion, of  purity,  and  of  heavenly  love.  This  they  did  by  their  Lres, 
their  teaching,  their  spiritual  infenrity  in  action  and  si^ering,  their 
whole  testimony  to  the  word,  the  person,  the  death,  and  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Sayiour." 

Concede  for  a  moment  that  the  sole  object  of  these  great 
agencies  was  to  awaken  spiritual  intuitions,  how,  by  Mr  Morell^s 
own  account  of  it,  was  this  done !  They  could  not  bring  the 
naked  idea  before  the  blinded  world,  and  thus  cause  spiritual 
perception.  How,  then,  did  they  proceed?  By  "  teaching !" 
by  the  use  of  "  types  and  symbols,  and  "  giving  testimony  to 
the  word,  &c.  of  the  Saviour!  "  And,  pray,  what  was  this  but 
addressing  themaelves  to  the  logical  understanding  I  If  they 
embodied  these  great  oonceptions  in  teaching,  must  not  this. 
Of  far  as  it  was  embodied,  be  "  an  exposition  of  Christian  doo 
tripe!"  How  otherwise  could  they  have  proceeded!  A  spiritual 
conception  can  only  be  presented  by  one  man  to  another 
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throvgli  flome  verbal  Bign  or  expositioa  of  the  facts  that  give 
riw  to  it.  But  this,  by  the  author^  own  definition  of  the  lo- 
gical consciousness,  is  a  purely  logical  process.  "  Their  lives, 
and  their  intensity  in  action  and  suffering,"  had  no  significance 
in  themselves,  except  as  related  to  their  teachings.  Madmen 
and  impostors  had  exhibited  the  same  things;  and  it  was  only 
by  verbal  exposition  that  the  world  could  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases;  in  other  words,  the  whole 
process  by  which  they  acted  was  an  appeal  to  the  logical  un- 
derstanding. Here,  then,  the  theory  fails  at  the  very  point 
cf  its  application ;  for  it  leads  us  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion, 
that  the  revelation  made  hy  the  inspired  teachers  of  religion 
was  made  in  the  forms  of  the  logical  understanding. 

The  fatal  error  of  Mr  Moreirs  theory  lies  in  confounding  the 
work  of  the  Spirit  of  God  with  the  action  of  human  agents  in 
the  spiritual  enlightenment  of  man.  It  is  man^s  work  to  pre- 
sent the  great  conceptions  of  religion  in  those  logical  forma  ia 
which  they  have  been  placed  in  the  revealed  word;  it  is  the 
Spirit's  work  to  awaken  the  power  of  spiritual  intuition,  by 
which  these  embodied  conceptions  can  be  grasped  by  the  higher 
consoiousnese  of  the  soul.  By  confoundmg  the  work  of  God 
with  that  of  man,  and  both  with  the  agency  of  the  revealed 
truth,  he  has  involved  himself  in  a  maze  of  the  most  fatal  error. 

We  turn  now  to  the  author's  views  of  Inspiration,  em- 
bodied in  the  sixth  chapter.  These  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extracts : — 

"  Inspiration  does  not  imply  any  thing  generically  new  in  the  actual 
processes  of  the  human  mind.  It  does  not  involve  any  form  of  intel- 
ligence easentially  different  from  what  we  already  possess  ;  it  indicates 
rather  the  elevation  of  the  religious  conaciousnesa,  and  with  it,  of 
eonrge,  the  power  of  spiritual  vision,  to  a  degree  of  intensity  peculiar 
to  the  individuals  thus  highly  favoured  of  God.  We  must  regard  the 
whole  process  of  inspiration,  accordingly,  as  being  in  no  sense  meehani- 
eal,  bat  purely  dynamic,  involnng,  not  a  novel  and  supematunil 
&cultj,  but  a  &culty  already  enjoyed,  elevated  lupettuUwnilly  to  an 
eitraordinaiy  power  and  susceptibility  :  indicating,  in  fact,  an  inward 
nature  so  perfectly  harmonized  to  the  Divine ;  so  freed  from  the  dis- 
tortiDg  influences  of  prejudice,  passion,  and  sin ;  so  simply  recipient 
of  the  Divine  ideas  circumambient  around  it;  so  responsive  in  all  its 
Btrings  to  the  breath  of  heaven, — that  truth  leaves  an  impress  upon  it 
which  answers  perfeo%  to  its  objectiTe  reality." — (Pp.  148,  149.) 

"  According  to  this  view  of  the  case,  inspiration,  ai  an  infemat  pke- 
vometum,  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  natural  laws  of  the  human 
mind, — ^it  is  the  higher  potency  of  a  certain  form  of  consciousness, 
which  every  man  to  some  degree  possesses.  The  supernatural  element 
consials  in  the  extraordinary  influeiiee*  employed  to  create  these  lofty 
intuitions,  to  bring  the  mind  of  the  subject  into  perfect  harmony  with 
truth,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
nch  a  state  could  not  possiby  have  been  enjoyed." — (P.  IfiS.) 
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"  We  cannot  infer  that  aaj  one  of  these  books  was  written  b;  an  «p- 
pre*t  ccromission  from  Qod.  We  cannot  infer  that  they  are  vtrbally 
inspired,  any  more  than  vere  the  oral  teachings  of  the  apoatles.  We 
cannot  infer  that  thej  had  any  greater  authority  attached  to  theni,  than 
the  general  anthority  irhich  was  attached  to  the  apostolic  office.  We 
cannot  infer  that  they  were  regarded  hy  the  early  Christians  as  being 
the  Word  of  God  in  any  other  sense  than  as  being  the  pioductions  o£ 
those  who  lired  with  Christ,  were  witnesses  of  his  history,  and  were 
imbued  with  his  spirit ;  as  being,  in  a  word,  Teritable  representations 
of  a  religious  life  which  they  bad  derived  by  a  special  inspiration  froni 
heaTen."— (P.  171.) 

The  riaiD  meaninff  of  atl  thiB  is,  that  inspiratioa  is  identical 
with  a  nigh  degree  of  sanctification ;  and  that  the  man  who 
writes  with  clear  conceptions  of  spiritual  things,  is  inspired. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  of  these  writings  that  they  are  inspired; 
for  inspiration  is  a  phenomenon  of  the  intuitional  consc!ou»- 
neas,  and  not  the  property  of  a  writing.  The  Bible,  therefore, 
is  not  inspired,  and  does  not  contain  an  infallible  nile  of  faith 
and  practice.  This  theory  he  maintains,  in  opposition  to  what 
he  chooses  to  term  the  mechanical  theory  of  inspiration.  This 
he  states  to  be,  "  that  which  supposes  a  special  dictation  of 
the  actual  words  inscribed  on  the  sacred  page,  distinct  from 
the  religious  enlightenment  of  the  writer." — (P.  151.) 

The  unfairness  of  this  statement  of  the  common  notion  is 
obvious  at  a  glance.  Does  not  Mr  Morell  know  that  the  theory, 
of  plenary  inspiration,  as  held  hy  mOat  theologians,  is  not  fairly 
stated  in  the  definition,  "  a  special  dictation  of  the  actual 
words  inscribed  on  the  sacred  page !  ^  Does  he  not  know  that 
the  position,  that  the  Holy  Spirit  so  guarded,  the  words  of  the 
inspired  writers  that  they  should  not  convey  any  error,  differs 
from  that  which  asserts  a  special  dictation  of  every  word  as  to 
an  amanuensis !  Does  he  not  know  that  such  special  dicta- 
tion is  commonly  limited  to  those  parts  of  Scripture  where 
Buch  dictation  was  needful  to  guard  from  error  1  He  has  him- 
self admitted  (p.  176)  that  this  is  not  precisely  the  theory  held 
by  the  more  moderate  orthodox  divines  of  the  present  day. 
Why,  then,  grapple  with  it  t  Why  confound  verbal  inspira- 
tion with  verbal  dictation  J  Had  he  fairly-  stated  the  common 
view,  most  of  his  objections  would  have  been  answered  by  that 
simple  statement.  This  will  be  perceivet^  as  we  examine  his 
objections  to  what  he  terms  the  mechanical  theory. 

His  first  objection  to  this  theory  is,  that 

"There  w  no  potUive  evidence  of  such  a  verbal  dictation  having  been 
granted.  The  supposition  of  its  existence  would  demand  a  twofold 
kind  of  inspiration,  each  kind  entirely  distinct  from  the  other.  The 
apostlea,  it  is  admitted,  were  inspired  to  preach  and  teacb  orally ;  bat 
we  have  the  moat  positive  evidence  that  tms  commiasion  did  not  extend 
to  their  very  words.     Often  they  were  involved  in  minor  miaconcep.' 
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tiom ;  and  sometimes  they  taught  Bpecific  notions  mconaiatent  with  a 
pare  ipiritual  Christianity,  as  Peter  did  irhea  he  was  chided  by  Paul.' 
The  Terbal  scheme,  theretbre,  demands  the  admission  of  on*  land  of 
inspiratioii  having  beeu-^Ten  to  the  apostles  as  men,  thinkers,  moral 
agents,  and  preachers ;  and  another  kind  having  been  granted  them  as. 
mitor*.'*— (P.  151.) 

This  objection  contains  almost  as  many  errorB  as  sentences. 
The  twofold  inspiration  supposed,  is  solely  in  the  nomenclature 
of  the  author.  He  first  oonfounda  inspiration  with  personal 
holiness,  and  then  argues  that  verbal  inspiration  is  inadmissible, 
because  it  would  make  a  second  kind.  Undoubtedly,  if  spiri- 
tual enlightenment  is  one  kind,  we  must  admit  another,  or  faii 
to  iacludo  the  very  phenomena  in  question. 

Again :  it  is  not  alleg^  by  the  verbal  theory  that  the 
apostles  had  one  kind  of  inspiration  as  preachers,  and  another 
u  writers.  If,  then,  they  had  an  inspiration  as  preachers  to 
teach  orally,  what  makes  another  kind  needful  for  them  aa 
writers  to  teach  scripturally !  Why  confound  their  spiritual 
eolightenment  aa  men  with  their  inspiration  as  teachers  ;  and 
because  the  former  was  distinct  from  their  inspiration  as  writers, 
assume  that  the  latter  was  so  likewise  \ 

But  we  have  "  positive  evidence  that  this  commission  did. 
not  extend  to  their  very  words.^  And  what  is  this  positive 
evidence !  Why,  forsooth,  that  they  were  "  often  involved  in 
minor  misconceptions.^'  Suppose  they  were  ;  the  question-is, 
Did  they  ever  teach  such  misconceptions  orally  or  in  writing  ! 
If  they  did,  our  theory  breaks  down.  What,  then,  is  the 
proof!  "  They  taught  specific  notions  inconsistent  with  a  pure, 
spiritual  Christianity,  as  Peter  did  when  he  was  chided  by 
Paul."  Peter  did  no  euoh  thing.  His  error  was  one  of  ac- 
tion and  not  of  teaching,  and  we  nave  no  proof  that  then  or  at 
any  other  time  be  taught  any  such  notion.  Peter  the  man, 
wbo  was  imperfectly  sanctified,  is  confounded  with  Peter  the. 
apostle,  who  was  perfectly  inspired  to  teach  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel ;  and  because  he  erred  in  the  one  capacity,  he  is 
charged  with  having  erred  in  the  other.  And  this  is  the. 
positive  evidence  that  their  commission  did  not  extend  to  their. 
very  words !  It  is  with  such  bald  sophistry  that  we  are  to  set 
aside  the  positive  statements  of  Christ  himself ;  "  When  they 
shall  lead  you  and  deliver  you  up,  take  no  thought  beforehand 
what  ye  shall  speak,  neither  do  ye  premeditate,  but  whatsoever 
shall  be  given  you  in  that  hour,  that  speak  ye,  for  it  is  not  ye 
that  gpeai,  but  the  Moly  Ghost  r  Yet  Mr  Morell  has  "posi- 
tive evidence  that  their  commission  did  not  extend  to  their 
very  words  I " 

The  secoad  objection  is,  the  improbability 
"  That  each  wrjter  should  manifest  his  own  modes  of  thought,  bis  owa 
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temperBment  of  aiind,  hit  own  edacadonal  infloencei,  hia  own  p 
phniaeol^y ;  and  yet,  notwithttaoditiK  this,  ereiy  word  Bhoutd  have 
been  dictated  to  him  bj  the  Holy  Spirit."— <P.  ]52.) 

This  objection  can  lie  only  against  the  extreme  theory  of 
Terbal  dictation,  and  not  the  common  view  of  verbal  inapira- 
tioQ.     When  it  ia  stated  that  each  writer  was  left  to  the  free 

Elay  of  bis  own  powers,  with  such  an  influence  of  the  Holy 
pirit  as  to  seonre  him  infallibly  from  error,  the  individuality 
of  the  writers  appears  in  perfect  accordance  with  their  inspi- 
ration, and  the  objectioo  falls  to  the  gronnd.  It  was  necessary 
that  this  individuality  should  be  preserved  to  attain  the  object 
of  revelation.  Being  made  for  men,  it  was  necessary,  by  the 
laws  of  human  svmpatby,  that  it  should  be  mode  through  men. 
The  same  beautiful  and  tender  regw^  to  the  yearning  sympa- 
thies of  our  nature  that  induced  the  High-Priest  of  our  profea- 
sion  to  be  tempted  in  all  points  as  we  are,  that  we  might,  in 
eoming  to  a  throne  of  grace,  commune  with  a  human  heart  as 
well  OS  a  Divine  nature,  also  led  to  the  employment  of  human 
hearts  and  minds  in  conveying  G^d's  will  and  purposes  to  man 
in  a  revelation.  But,  to  accomplish  this,  it  was  necessary  that 
each  writer  should  preserve  his  own  individuality,  while  at  the 
flame  time  he  was  uttering  through  it  the  things  which  he  was 
moved  to  utter  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  In  this,  then,  there  is  no 
Bort  of  disorepanoy. 

His  third  objection  is,  that  it 

'*  Tends  to  diminitA  ourview  of  the  moral  aoArd^Unu  qnaliGcations 
of  the  writers,  by  elevating  the  mere  mechanical  influence  into  absolute 
Bopremacy.' — (P.  152.) 

It  were  sufficient  to  reply  to  this,  that  the  question  ia,  what 
is  the  fact  ?  and  not,  what  effect  will  that  fact  have  on  our  esti- 
mate of  the  writers !  But  it  will  surprise  those  who  hold  this 
theory,  to  be  told  that  they  have  been  undervaluing  the  saored 
writers,  by  believing  them  commissioned  to  speak  infallibly  and 
authoritatively  for  God ;  and  that  their  estimate  of  them 
would  be  raised,  if  they  held  that  they  had  no  other  influence 
on  their  minds  than  that  which  they  share  not  only  with  other 
Christians,  but  with  all  men  of  genius;  and  no  influence  which 
could  preserve  them  from  blunders  in  matters  of  fact,  of  opi- 
nion, or  of  reasoning.  Surely  Mr  Morell  was  sorely  pressed 
when  be  invented  this,  which,  if  it  has  no  other  merit,  has  at 
least  that  of  originality. 

The  fourth  objection  is  declared  to  amount  to  "a  moral  de- 
monstration," and  is, — 

"  That  even  if  we  suppose  the  letter  of  the  Scripture  to  have  been 
actually  dictated,  yet  that  cdone  would  never  have  served  as  a  revela- 
tion of  Christianity  to  mankind,  or  obviated  the  necessity  of  an  appeal 
from  the  letter  to  the  spirit  of  the  whole  system."     "  The  lelter  (tf  the 
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ScripfBre  Itaa  to  be  iUuminated  hj  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  before  it  afibrdi 
to  aaj  one  a  full  manifestatiDii  of  ChristiaDitj  in  its  essence  and  ita 
power."— (Pp.  152,  153.) 

This  ia  the  old  averment  in  another  form,  that  because  the 
Bible  IB  not  a  complete  revelation,  in  its  plenary  sense,  to  an 
unconverted  man,  therefore  it  is  no  revelation  atall.  Because 
a  frnide-book  is  of  little  or  no  use  to  a  blind  man,  therefore, 
Dot  only  is  it  not  a  guide-book  to  those  who  can  see,  but  there 
ii  no  such  thing  as  .a  guide-hook  possible  1  Such  ia  this 
boasted  moral  demonstration.  We  do  not  olaim  for  the  Bible 
that  it  oan  compensate  for  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  We 
hold  that  God  must  open  our  eyes  to  see  wondrous  thiogs  ia 
bis  law ;  but  we  also  hold  that  these  wondrous  things  are  there 
to  be  seen.  The  author  admits  that  a  human  summary  of 
faith  and  practice  is  highly  important,  and  we  cannot,  for  the 
life  of  us,  see  why  the  mere  fact  that  it  is  human  gives  it  suoh 
value  as  to  make  unnecessary  and  impossible  one  that  is  divine. 

He  then  brings  forward  another  view  of  the  *'  mechanical 
theory,"  which  is,  after  all,  only  the  same  opinion  that  he  has 
already  discussed,  with  some  additions  from  his  own  fancy,  and 
the  introduction  of  another  distinct  question, — the  Canon  of 
Scripture.     He  thus  sets  forth  this  theory; — 

"  The  idea  ia  entertained  by  many,  that  a  distinct  commission  to 
write  was  in  every  instance  given  to  the  sacted  penman  by  God ;  that 
each  book  came  forth,  with  a  specific  impress  of  Deity  upon  it;  and 
that  the  whole  of  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  gradually  completed  by 
M  many  dutinct  and  d^itivi  aeli  of  Ltwine  ordination.  Now,  the  evi- 
dence of  this  opinion  we  regard  as  totally  defective,  and  caa  only  as- 
cribe  its  growth  and  progress  in  the  Church  to  the  infiitence  of  a  low 
and  mechanical  view  of  the  whole  question  of  inspiration  itself. — Let 
any  one  look  through  the  whole  of  the  books  composing  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  consider  how  many  can  lay  claim  to  any  ditUnct 
commission, — and  consequently  how  their  inspiration  can  be  at  all  de- 
fended i/'i(  b«  made  to  reit  upon  thit  condition." — (P.  155.) 

Here  it  will  be  remarked  that  he  dexterously  shifts  the 
ground  in  bis  ailment.  He  first  states  the  question  to  be, 
whether  the  writers  had  any  distinct  commission  to  write  these 
books;  but  the  question  he  disousees  is,  whether  their  books, 
in  all  cases,  record  any  snch  commission,  These  are  totally 
different  questitms.  He  also  takes  advantage  of  the  ambiguity 
of  the  word  "  distinct.^  As  be  states  it  in  the  proposition,  it 
means  distinct  to  the  vrriters  themselves;  as  he  discusses  the 
proposition,  it  means  distinct  to  us.  These  again  are  different 
qoestions,  yet  hopelessly  confounded  by  Mr  Morell.  His  en- 
tve  alignment  on  this  point  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  books, 
vith  an  assertion  in  each  case  that  they  contain  no  distinct 
oommiision  to  write  them.     As  well  might  he  pore  over  a  set 
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of  statutes,  and  reject  them  because  each  volume  does  not  eon- 
tain  the  certificate  of  election  and  le^slative  commiseion  of  each 
individual  legislature. 

Almost  the  only  specific  argument  which  he  draws  from  the 
Scripture,  evinces  his  usual  lucklessneas  in  dealing  with  the 
Bible.  He  asserts  that  Luke  "  distinctly  professes  to  write 
from  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  and  to  claim  the  confi- 
dence of  Theophilus,  for  whom  his  two  treatises  were  composed, 
onthitpartictUarffroand.'" — (P.  157-)  Unfortuntelyfor  Morell'B 
argument,  Luke  asserts  the  very  opposite.  He  B&ys  that 
others  wrote  thus,  but  that  he  wrote  because  he  had  a  perfect 
understanding  of  all  things  from  the  very  first. 

He  then  insensibly  glides  into  the  indirect  discussion  of  tbe 
Canon  of  Scripture.   This  he  does  ia  the  foUomng  assertions:— 

"  The  light  which  history  shedi  upon  the  early  period  of  the  Chrii- 
tiaa  Ghuich,  shows  iu  that  the  writings  which  now  compose  the  New 
Testament  Canon  were  not  at  all  regarded  as  express  messages  to  ihan 
from  God,  independently  of  the  conviction  they  had  of  the  high  bt^- 
rity  and  spirilual  development  of  the  minds  of  the  writers.  They  n- 
ceived  them  just  as  they  received  the  oral  teachings  of  the  apostles  and 
evangelists ;  they  read  them  in  the  churches,  to  supply  the  place  of  their 
personal  instructions ;  and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  manji  other 
writingt  beside  those  which  now  form  the  New  Testament  were  read 
with  a  similar  reverence,  and  for  a  similar  edification. — It  was  only 


gradually,  as  the  pressure  of  heresy  compelled  it,  that  a  certain  anmb^ 
of  writings  were  agreed  upon  by  general  consent  at  being /wrefjr  ajM- 
folic,  and  designated  by  the  term  komologottmena,  or  agreed  upon. 
But  that  much  contention  existed  as  to  which  should  be  acknowledged 
canonical,  and  which  not,  is  seen  from  the  iact  that  a  number  of  llie 
writings  now  received  were  long  termed  '  antilegomena,'  or  eootested." 
"  The  canonicity  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  was  decided  nm 
solely  on  the  ground  of  their  presenting  to  the  whole  Church  clear 
statements  of  apostolical  Christianity.  The  idea  of  their  being  written 
by  any  special  command  of  Ood,  or  verbal  dictation  of  the  Spirit,  wsa 
an  idea  altogether  foreign  to  the  primitive  churches.' — (Pp.  157, 159.) 

These  passages  assert  that  the  primitive  church  did  not  re- 
gard the  canonical  Scriptures  as  written  by  any  special  inspi^ 
ation,  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  that  they  did  not  receive 
them  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  Both  of  these 
assertions  are  made  in  the  face  of  unquestioned  facts.  Surely, 
if  Mr  Morell  had  not  the  patience  to  examine  original  autho^ 
ities,  or  even  to  look  through  such  works  as  Lardner's  Credi- 
bility, or  the  Corpus  Confessionum,  he  might  at  least  have 
glanced  at  a  little  book,  which  we  fear  he  holds  in  sovereign 
contempt,  called  Paley''s  Evidences.  He  would  there  have 
found  sufficient  evidence  to  prevent  him  from  making  such 
reckless  and  baseless  assertions. 

The  primitive  church  did  regard  the  Scriptures  a^'in  a  sense 
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peculiar  to  themselveis  inspired  by  tbe  Holy  GhoBt,  and  did 
appeal  to  them  sb  an  anthoritative  rule  of  faith  and  practice. 
In  quoting  them  they  call  them,  "the  DiviDo  Scripture;  in- 
spired of  the  Lord;  given  by  the  inspiration  of  tbe  ijoly  Ghost; 
the  oracles  of  the  Lord;  Divine  fountains;  fountains  of  the 
Divioe  fulneaa;  the  foundation  and  pillar  of  faith,"  &c.,  &c. 
They  quoted  them  in  controversy;  cited  them  in  preachiug; 
eommented  on  them  in  exposition;  made  catalogues  of  them; 
wd  by  every  possible  means  exhibited  the  high  estimate  placed 
upon  them  above  all  other  writings.  The  very  mysteries  that 
Buch  men  aa  Origen  and  Ohryeoatom  found  even  in  tbe  syll^ 
bles  of  Scripture,  prove  the  estimation  in  which  they  held  them. 
Theophilua  of  Antioch  says,  "  The  like  things  are  to  be  found 
in  the  prophets  and  the  Gotpels,  because  that  all,  being  inspired, 
spoke  by  one  and  the  same  Spirit  of  Gfod."  Many  testimoniea 
to  this  eSeot  could  be  cited ;  but  we  are  really  ashamed  to  quote 
authorities  on  the  point  to  a  Protestant.  Those  who  wish  to 
examine  them  for  themselves,  can  consult  Lardner's  Credibility, 
or  Paley''s  Evidences  under  this  bead;  Daill^  on  the  Fathers, 
book  ii.,  ch.  2 ;  Taylor's  Ductor  Dubitantium,  book  ii.,  oh.  3, 
rule  14;  Bingham's  Antiquities,  book  xiv.,  cb.  3. 

The  very  fact  which  he  alleges  to  sustain  his  views,  that 
there  was  much  contention  as  to  what  works  were  to  be  re- 
garded as  canonical,  proves  the  very  opposite.  Why  so  eager 
to  determine  their  canonioity,  except  that  canonicity  was  mat- 
tar  of  high  moment  I  Why,  especially,  should  "  the  pressure 
of  heresy'!  produce  this  settlement,  if  the  Soriptures  were  not 
regarded  as  a  rule  of  faith  by  which  to  determine  what  was 
heresy  and  what  truth !  Why  term  the  apostolical  writings 
cannieai,  unless  they  regarded  them  as  a  canon,  a  rule  and 
standard  of  faJth  apd  practice  I  Was  not  their  anxiety  to  be 
kept  from  fraudulent  and  spurious  writings,  proof  that  it  was 
their  apostolical  or  inspired  Origin,  rather  than  their  power  to 
address  the  intuitional  consciousness,  whioh  they  deemed  im- 
portant \  If  a  book  embodied  the  religious  life,  what  mattered 
it  by  whom  it  was  written !  Why,  then,  these  keen  contests 
sbont  the  apostolical  origin  of  these  books !  Does  Mr  Morell 
feel  this  question  to  be  one  of  much  importance!  Does  his  phil(^ 
«>phy  make  it  of  much  importance !  Does  not  this  show  that 
his  theory  and  estimate  of  the  Scriptures  differ  from  that  of 
the  early  Christians  \ 

He  objects  further  to  tbe  verbal  theory,  the  defective  moral- 
ity of  the  Old  Testament.  This  is  an  old  stereotype  of  InB- 
delityand  Socinianism,  which  will  be  found  answered  in  detail 
in  any  respectable  system  of  theology.  We  utterly  deny 
the  allegation.  We  grant  that  some  things  were  both  per- 
mitted and  commanded  in  the  Jewish  Theocracy  that  are  not 
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in  the  New  Testament,  becaaae  of  different  oircomstftnoes  and 
relations.  But  aeeumiog  these  relations,  and  we  Snd  nothing 
that  was  not  consistent  with  the  essential  principles  of  moral- 
ity. Such  were  the  expulsion  of  the  Oanaanites ;  the  Levirate 
law;  the  pennission  of  polygamy;  the  hx-talionit ;  the  law  of 
the  avenger  of  blood ;  and  similar  arrangements  in  the  Jew- 
ish history  and  polity.  The  moral  relations  were  different, 
and  hence  the  difference  of  the  institutions  grafted  on  those 
relations ;  and  it  Ins  yet  to  be  proved  that  in  those  relations 
the  institutions  were  inconsistent  with  immutable  morality. 
The  general  principles  of  morality  are  the  same  nnder  both 
dispenaations,  and  we  defy  Mr  Morell  to  show  any  nmo  prin- 
ciple of  morals  revealed  in  the  New  Testament.  As  to  the 
actual  attainments  in  moral  excellence- made  even  by  the  saints 
of  the  Old.  Testament,  this  is  another  question,  and  one  that 
does  not  touch  that  at  issue.  Their  acts  are  recorded,  not  for 
imitation  or  approval,  but  for  instraction  and  warning.  Had 
the  ethical  teachings  of  the  Old  Testament  been  as  defective  as 
Mr  Morell  alleges,  it  is  unaocoontable  that  the  great  Teacher 
did  not  correct  them.  So  far  from  this,  when  asked  for  a  per- 
fect rule  of  morals, — one  so  perfect  that  its  obedience  might 
secure  eternal  life, — he  furnished  precisely  that  which  was 
taught  in  the  Old  Testament.  And  it  is  of  this  maligned  law 
of  the  old  covenant  that  he  says  not  a  jot  or  a  tittle  (u  it  shall 
ever  pass  away.  Let  Mr  Morell  beware,  then,  lest  in  hia 
eagerness  to  maintain  a  theory,  he  may  haply  be  found  acoos- 
ing  Him  who  never  spake  of  the  Old  Testament  but  in  terms 
of  the  highest  admiration  and  respect. 

His  only  other  objection  is,  the  discrepancies  that  exist  in 
the  sacred  records.  This,  again,  is  an  old  acquuntance  whom 
we  have  met  before  in  very  bad  company.  He  specifies  but 
three  cases. 

The  first  case  is,  its  discrepancies  with  scientific  truths;  and 
of  these  he  only  mentions  geology.  He  surely  knows  that  this 
is  not  admitted  by  a  single  advocate  of  plenary  inspiration,  or 
believed  by  many  Christian  geologists.  The/actt  of  geology 
are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  Mosaic  reconl,  rightly  inter- 

Sreted.  As  for  the  hypotheses  of  world-builders  and  world- 
reamers  about  tho  Natural  History  of  Creation,  brought  for- 
ward to  explain  these  facts,  we  have  nothing  as  apologists  to 
do  with  them.  It  will  be  time  enough  to  settle  the  question 
of  discrepancy  when  these  hypotheses  are  f^own  to  be  facts, 
and  not,  as  they  as  yet  are,  mere  fancies. 

He  next  alludes  to  discrepancies  in  the  statement  of  facts, 
which  we  will  discuss  as  soon  as  he  gives  us  some  instance  of 
them.  He  hints  at  but  two,  which  he  will  find  explained  ia 
any  respectable  commentary. 
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He  tben  refers  to  discrepanciflH  in  reasoniog,  defiaitionB,  and 
otber  logical  prooeawB.  The  odIj  instanoe  of  these  he  has 
Bpeeified  LB  an  unfortunate  one  for  his  argnment.  He  ssyV) 
page  167,— 

"  We  know  well  that  Peter  reasoned  Tery  perrerBcly  about  the  dr- 
camdsion,  and  that  Paul  at  once  Tanquished  nim  in  argoment," 

Now,  we  do  not  know  any  sach  thing.  We  are  not  told 
tiiat  Peter  erred  in  reasoning  about  the  circumoision,  or  that 
be  resaoned  at  all,  but  eimply  that  he  erred  in  conduct,  and 
lur  this  was  reproved  by  Paul.  It  might  cast  some  doubt  on 
Peter's  inspiration,  according  to  Mr  Moreirs  theory,  but  does 
not  touch  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration,  which  does  not 
maintain  the  infallibility  of  the  men,  but  of  their  inspired 
writings.  Yet  this  is  the  only  instance  of  false  reasoning 
which  he  has  been  able  to  produce.  Tliis  luckless  blunder, 
wbieh  appears  twice  in  the  same  chapter,  suggests  painful 
thoughta  as  to  our  author's  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures, 
Bnd  the  estimate  which  he  places  upon  them. 

Having  aeen  the  groundlessness  of  his  objections  to  the 
Terbal  theory  of  inspiratiou,  we  shall  now  examine  the  one  he 
offers  in  its  place.  It  is,  in  a  word,  that  inspiration  is  nothing 
but  an  elevation  of  the  intuitional  oonsoiousneas  to  perceive 
spiritual  truths ;  that,  therefore,  it  only  applies  to  the  writers 
ef  Scripture,  and  not  to  their  writings ;  and  that,  ao  far  from 
the  Scriptures  being  inspired  as  an  infallible  rule  of  faith  and 
practice,  they  actually  contain  many  errors  as  to  matters  of 
fact  and  reasoning. 

We  object  to  this  theory,  that  it  is  a  mere  speculation.  It 
!b  not  drawn  from  the  records  in  question ;  it  is  not  the  result 
of  an  induction  of  facts  describing  the  phenomena,  but  a  mere 
speculation  drawn  from  his  psychology.  It  is  the  natural 
history  of  the  camel  elabocat«d  from  the  interior  conscious- 
ness. 

But  it  does  not  even  flow  from  that  psychology.  Grant  all 
that  he  asserts  as  to  the  intuitional  and  logical  oonscioasness,- 
and  the  impossibility  of  inspiring  the  latter,  does  it  follow  that 
Eiod  cannot  set  forth  a  description  of  the  intuitions  of  the 
fonnerin  an  infallible  form!  Ifeachmancando  this  in  anim- 
perfectmode  for  himself,  why  cannot  God  do  it  in  a  perfect  mode! 
Then  granting  that  inspiration  cannot  apply  to  the  logical 
consciousness,  his  theory  will  not  follow.  A  book  may  infal- 
libly describe  the  workmgs  of  the  intuitional  faculty  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  and  thus  be  all  we  elaim  for  it  in  asserting 
a  verbal  inspiration. 

Bat  we  do  not  grant  that  inspiration  ia  impossible  to  the 
logiMl  faculty.    Inspired  reasoning  ia  with  him  an  absurdity. 
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Bat  thill  does  not  follow  from  hii  psyohology.  Cannot  God 
suggest  a  train  of  reasoning  to  the  hunuin  mind !  Can  he  not 
^  control  that  mind  that  it  will  come  certainly  to  a  right  coih 
elusion  t  Can  he  not,  then,  secure  the  record  of  this  reason- 
ing in  temifi  that  will  be  free  from  error !  Surely  all  thie  is 
possible.  But  if  so,  thie  is  verbal  inspiration  of  a  record  de- 
scribing the  workings  of  the  logical  faculty.  Not  only  is  this 
possible,  but  God  bos  actually  done  it.  Is  not  the  Decalogue 
an  infallible  utterance  of  God  \  But  it  contains  reasoning. 
Are  not  our  Xiord^s  discourses  also  infallible!  Tbey  also  con- 
tain reasoning.  Either,  then,  we  must  admit  that  God  can  in- 
spire the  logical  faculty,  and  so  control  the  record  of  its  work- 
ings that  it  shall  be  infallible ;  or  we  must  assert  that  the 
Decalogue,  and  the  teachings  of  our  Lord  are  liable  to  error. 
Mr  Morell  may  choose  bis  horn  of  the  dilemma, — on  the  one 
he  loses  his  theory ,-  on  the  other,  his  religion. 

But  not  only  is  it  not  required  by  his  peychology, — it  is  even 
inconsistent  with  it,  when  pressed  to  its  results.  He  tells  ns 
in  chapter  !.,  that  the  intuitional  consciousness  obtains  ma- 
terials from  the  logical,  by  means  of  which  its  intuitions  are 
awakened;  just  as  the  perceptive  consciousness  does  from  the 
sensational,  in  order  to  attain  to  its  perceptions.  Now,  from 
this  position  it  follows,  not  that  the  logical  consciousness  can- 
not be  subjected  to  supernatural  aid,  but  precisely  the  oppo- 
site. Suppose  that  the  sensational  powers  were  deranged  or 
imperfect,  as,  for  example,  in  a  blind  man,  his  perceptions  must 
be  limited  and  distorted  precisely  in  proportion  to  this  defect. 
If  now  the  perceptions  are  to  be  corrected,  where  must  the 
remedy  be  applied!  Manifestly  not  to  the  perceptive,  but  the 
sensational,  consciousness.  If,  then,  the  parallelism  exists 
which  is  asserted  by  our  author's  psychology,  and  the  intui- 
tional consciousness  .is  dim  or  distorted  in  its  conceptions, 
where  must  the  remedy  be  applied !  Manifestly,  by  this  theory, 
to  the  logical  ooneoiousness.  Let  its  conceptions  be  correct, 
tind  correct,  intiiitions  will  follow ;  just  as  right  perceptions 
ensue  from  healthy  sensations.  When,  therefore,  such  a  cor- 
rective is  brought  in  play,  aa  is  assumed  in  inspiration,  it  fol- 
lons  that  it  must  be  applied  to  the  logical  consciousneBS,  os 
the  only  means  of  reaching  and  awakening  the  intuitive.  This 
fact,  then,  overturns  his  entire  tlieory  of  inspiration,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  that  which  we  claim  to  be  the  only  true  one. 

Again  :  it  does  not  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case.  Why 
do  we  deed  a  revelation  at  all!  Partly  because  of  our  depra- 
vity, and  partly. because  of  our  ignorance.  We  are  sinful,snd 
need  something  to  purify  us ;  we  are  ignorant,  and  need  some- 
thing to'  enlighten  us. '  What  am  I !  Whence  name  I ! 
Whither  do  I  go !    These  are  the  great  problema  that  press 
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apon  the  human  spirit,  and  demand  a  solution.  And,  deeper 
than  these,  then  comes  up  the  heavy  conscioueness  of  sin, 
and  the  spirit  asks,  How  shall  man  be  just  before  God!  What 
answer  will  Mr  Morell  give  to  such  a  spirit,  on  bis  theory  of 
inspiration  I  Will  he  tell  him  to  believe  on  the  Lerd  Jesus 
Christ  *  He  aeka.  Who  is  he !  and  what  am  I  to  believe  con- 
cerning him  \  Is  he  a  mere  man,  a  simple  teacher  of  ethics, 
who  improved  on  Judaism,  and  died  a  martyr  like  Socrates ! 
Or  is  he  divine,  the  Messiah  of  prophecy !  If  he  refers  him  to 
the  Bible,  he  at  the  same  time  tells  him  that  it  contains  nothing 
more  than  the  spiritual  intuitions  of  its  writers,  mingled  up 
with  their  own  reasonings  and  opinions,  many  of  which  are 
erroneous.  How,  then,  shall  he  discriminate  between  these 
two  elements  \  His  powers  of  intuition  are  weak  and  pur- 
blind :  can  they  be  relied  on  as  a  touchstone  in  so  important 
a  caise!  How  shall  he  know  that  the  same  imperfections  which 
attached  to  the  logical  conceptions  of  these  men,  does  not  also 
attach  to  their  intuitions  i  How  shall  the  ignorant  and  the 
poor,  who  compose  the  majority  of  the  world,  be  profited  by 
Buch  a  revelation !  How  shall  they  know  what  to  believe,  or 
what  to  do,  with  any  sati^actory  degree  of  certainty ! 

If  it  is  replied,  that  this  theory  furnishes  as  valid  a  ground 
of  certainty,  and  as  perfect  a  guarantee  of  unity,  as  the  other, 
we  meet  it  with  a  simple  and  emphatic  denial.  Take  the  line 
of  Christian  writers  who  have  maintained  the  verbal  theory,  and 
however  they  differ  on  minor  points,  in  all  essential  doctrines 
they  agree.  The  plan  of  salvation,  and  the  essential  theology 
(aught  by  Irenseus,  Augustine,  and  Cbrysostom,  are  the  same 
with  those  taught  by  Aquinas,  Gottsehalk,  Luther,  Pascal,  and 
the  church  of  the  present  day.  Can  this  be  said  of  the  teach- 
ings of  philosophy  for  which  we  arq  asked  to  abandon  the 
ancient  basis  of  certitude !  Sootus  and  Abelard  denied  the 
ground  of  their  predecessors;  Descartes  theirs;  Leibnitz, 
Wolf,  Kant,  Hegel,  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  others,  each  shouted 
the  eureia,  and  proved  that  he  alone  had  found  the  grand 
secret.  Now  comes  Mr  Morell,  in  plumage  plucked  from 
Scfaleiormacher,  and  tells  us  that  the  whole  world  has  been 
wrong  on  these  points  until  now,  and  that  here  is  wisdom. 
But  may  not  this  wisdom  die  with  him  X  Have  we  any  guar- 
antee that  this  is  the  last  avatar  f  May  not  some  new  hiero- 
pbant  mount  the  tripod,  and  prove  that  Mr  Morell  is  all  wrong! 
Can  we,  then,  be  blamed  if  we  prefer  Siloa's  brook,  that  Sows 
with  a  soft  and  brimming  tide  that  never  fails,  to  these  thunder- 
gust  streamlets  that  alternately  deluge  and  desert  US  ! 

.4.gain :  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  an  re- 
presented by  the  inspired  writers  themselves.  It  is  very  re- 
markable that,  in  forming  and  discussing  a  theory  of  iospira- 
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tioD,  onr  anthor  should  ecarcel;  in  a  single  instance  rffer  to 
the  account  of  the  matter  given  by  those  who  were  the  subjects 
of  it;  and  in  the  references  he  does  make,  should  evince  a  care- 
lessness,  if  not  an  ignorance,  that  shows  bis  low  appreciation 
of  this  source  of  iaformation.  This  course  in  any  other  in- 
vestigation would  be  either  denounced  as  unfair,  or  ridiculed 
as  absurd.  But  if  hie  theory  is  true,  it  will  at  least  explain 
the  fhcts,  if  it  should  not  be  drawn  from  them.  Let  us,  then, 
bring  it  to  this  test.  He  asserts  that  inspiration  is  limited  to  the 
intuitional  consciousnesB,  and  in  no  case  can  apply  to  the  ope- 
rations of  the  logical  understanding.  Now,  as  one  of  the  offices 
of  that  understanding  is  to  arrange  and  detail  historical  facti, 
(see  p.  63),  it  follows  that  inspiration  cannot  in  any  proper 
sense  be  asserted  of  the  historical  portions  of  the  Bible,  or  of 
the  writers  in  receiving  and  recording  them.  What  are  some 
of  the  facts !  1  Cor.  xi.  23 :  "I  have  recmved  of  the  Lord  that 
which  also  I  delivered  unto  you."  Was  this  a  conception  of 
the  intuitional  consciousncHs !  No ;  an  account  of  the  Lord's 
supper.  Here,  then,  was  an  historical  narration  received 
direct^  from  Ciod,  or,  in  other  words,  inspired ;  received  to  be 
delivered,  and  delivered  as  received  in  words ;  for  an  histori- 
cal narration  can  only  be  given  in  words ;  in  a  word,  a  verbal 
inspiration  of  the  logical  consciousness.  How  can  this  fact  be 
crushed  into  Mr  Morell's  theory  I  The  Bible  has  many  othen 
of  the  same  nature.  When  Moses  received'the  description  of 
the  tabernacle,  and  the  entire  law,  moral  and  ceremonial,  were 
these  intuitions  \  When  Ezekiel  received  an  account  of  the 
future  temple,  was  that  an  intuition  %  When  John  received 
and  recorded  the  visions  of  the  Apocalypse,  were  these  intui- 
tions i  When  Peter,  and  Stephen,  and  Paul,  received  a  know- 
ledge of  things  beyond. the  sphere  of  human  ken,  were  they 
intuitions  \  How  can  such  facts  as  these,  with  which  the  Bible 
is  full,  be  compressed  into  this  theory  l 

He  also  asserts  that  inspiration  can  only  belong  to  the  man, 
and  not  to  the  writing  which  such  a  man  may  indite;  nor  can 
it  be  supposed  to  attach  to  the  words  in  which  an  inspired 
man  utters  his  inspiration.  What  are  the  facts  t  2  Tim.  iiL 
16 :  "  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Grod,  and  is  pro- 
fitable for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction 
in  righteousneas."  Paul  here  asserts  that  the  yfaipd  is  3i  jT>iiiarac, 
not  the  o'lyyi'it^tTt;  and,  moreover,  he  asserts  that  it  is  profit- 
able for  doctrine,  for  VRBtruclion,  and  other  uses,  that  fall  solely 
within  the  scope  of  the  logical  understanding.  Both  these 
positions  are  in  flat  contradiction  of  Mr  Moreirs  theory. 
1  Thess.  iL  13  :  "  When  ye  received  the  Word  of  God  whidi 
l^e  heard  of  us,  ye  received  it  not  as  the  word  of  men,  but  as 
it  is  in  truth,  the  Word  of  God."     What  Paul  meant  by  the 
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Word  of  Qod  appears  from  chap  it.  15-17,  where  he  tells  them, 
by  "  the  Word  of  the  Lord,"  of  the  coming  of  Christ  and  the 
resurreotioD  of  the  dead.  Here,  then,  is  something  revealed 
which  was  not  a  mere  intuition,  but  a  statement  of  facts  com- 
ing within  the  cognizance  of  the  logical  understanding;  and 
this  statement  is  called  the  Word  of  God.  And  lest  this  con- 
clusion should  be  evaded,  by  saying  that  it  refers  only  to  the 
oral  teatihings  of  the  apostle,  he  urges  the  ThesBaldtiiani 
(2  Theas.  ii.  16)  to  stand  fast  in  what  they  had  been  taught, 
"  whether  by  word  or  our  epistle; "  thereby  making  his  writinga 
the  "  Word  of  God,"  and  ao  authorit-ative  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  In  2  Tim.  ii.  9,  Paul,  alluding  to  his  bonds,  which 
prevented  him  from  preaching,  congratulates  himself  that  "  the 
Word  of  Qod  is  not  bound;"  thus  contrasting  the  Word  and 
the  living  teacher,  and  asserting  the  divine  character  and  in- 
dependent power  of  the  former.  These  paMiages  prove  unsD- 
fiwerably  that  Paul  regarded  the  written  Word  as  inspired, 
divine,  and  authoritative,  in  direct  oontradiotion  to  Mr  Morell^s 
theory. 

He  also  denies  that  inspiration  can  refer  to  words.  Here, 
also,  he  contradiote  the  records  themselves.  We  have  seen 
that  the  promise  of  Christ  expressly  referred  to  ^e  words  of 
his  disciples.  That  they  regarded  these  words  as  important, 
appears  from  their  anxiety  about  them,  manifested  in  such 
passages  as  2  Tim.  i.  13,  14:  "  Hold  fast  the  form  of  sound 
words,  keep  by  the  Holy  Ghost  which  dwelleth  in  us."  Here 
was  a  unruvuaif,  a  formula  of  wordi,  which  was  sacredly  to  be 
kept  by  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Why  so  important  to  keep 
the  form  of  words,  if  there  was  no  inspiration  attached  to  the 
words  composing  that  formula!  1  Tim.  iv.  I  :  "  The  Spirit 
speaketh  expreeSy.'"  Is  not  this  something  like  verbal  inspir- 
ation! 1  Gor.  ii.  IS:  "Which  things  also  we  speak,  not  in 
the  vxrdi  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth,  comparing  spiritual  things  with  spirittial; 
or,  rather,  "  explaining  spiritual  things  in  spiritual  words," 
vttii/i.ari»Su(  TMUft-arixi  mimphmrft.  Here  the  words  ore  stated 
to  be  inspired,  in  the  same  sense  with  the  things  set  forth  in 
them.  2  Pet.  i.  21 :  "  Holy  men  of  God  spake  ae  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  words  of  Scripture,  then, 
were  the  direct  result  of  the  action  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
minds  of  the  prophets,  or,  in  other  words,  the  subjects  of  in- 
spiration. But,  to  put  this  beyond  all  question,  the  same 
apostle  asserts  (1  Pet.  i.  10-12)  that  the  prophets  searched 
into  the  meaning  of  the  things  testified  to  them  by  the  Spirit, 
having  it  reveled  to  them  that  these  things  were  not  for 
themselves,  but  for  the  church  of  later  ages,  to  which  they 
would  be  preached  in  the  gospel,  with  the  aid  of  the  Holy 
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Ghost.  This  text  asserts  that  the  prophets  did  not  know  the 
full  significance  of  the  terms  they  were  directed  tu  use,  bat 
were  made  the  mere  vehicles  of  transmiasion  to  ua  of  language 
whose  entire  meaning  was  to  be  perceived  only  in  later  times. 
In  such  oases,  at  least,  the  very  terms  must  have  been  dictated 
by  the  Spirit,  or  why  were  they  not  understood  by  the  writers! 
These  facts  are  totally  subversive  of  the  theory. 

H8  also  makes  inspiration  identical  with  elevated  piety.  It 
will  follow,  therefore,  that  every  one  who  was  inspired  was 
eminently  pious.  What,  then,  will  he  do  with  the  case  of 
Balaam  %  He  was  inspired,  for  he  uttered  a  prophecy,  yet  he 
loved  the  wages  of  iniquity  !  How  will  he  explain  the  cases 
of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  were  grievouslj 
imperfect,  if  not  wicked,  such  as  the  old  prophet  of  Bethel! 
But  further,  if  inspiration  is  identical  with  piety,  why  are  its 
efTeots  limited  to  the  time  of  the  canonical  writers !  Was  not 
the  piety  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  equal  to 
that  of  the  first  %  Is  not  that  of  the  present  day  equal  to  the 
type  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  David  and  Hezekiah !  By 
our  authDr''s  favourite  theory  of  a  progressive  consciousnees, 
it  must  be  vastly  superior.  Why,  then,  did  the  one  exhibit 
the  phenomena  of  inspiration,  whilst  the  other  does  not ! 

It  is  also  no  small  objection  to  this  theory,  that  it  cuntradicte 
the  almost  universal  consciousness  of  the  Christian  Church. 
According  to  our  author's  psychology,  especially  as  he  has  de- 
veloped it  in  his  second  lecture  on  the  Philosophic  Tendencies 
of  the  Age,  this  is  a  most  serious  objection.  The  men  of  every 
age  whose  piety  has  been  deepest  and  purest,  who  have  known 
most  of  the  Christian  life  within,  and  have  manifested  most  of 
it  without,  have  held  to  the  theory  of  verbal  inspiration.  And 
it  is  the  reception  of  the  Bible  on  this  theory  that  has  accom- 
plished all  the  great  results  of  Christianity,  on  individuals  and 
on  the  world.  Can  as  much  be  said  of  the  opposite  theory! 
Are  its  supporters  remarkable  for  their  piety,  or  their  rever- 
ence for  the  Bible  t  Has  its  reception  given  the  Bible  power 
over  the  heart  \  Is  not  the  contrary  the  fact!  Let  the  history 
of  English  and  American  Unitarianism  and  German  Neology 
furnish  the  answer. 

But,  if  possible,  a  more  serious  objection  is,  that  it  not  only 
confounds  inspiration  with  piety  on  the  one  hand,  but  confounds 
it  on  the  other  with  genius.  This  is  expressly  admitted  on 
page  173.  Now,  according  to  the  axiom  that  things  equal  to 
the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,  it  will  follow  that 
genius  is  identical  with  piety.  Why,  then,  Plato  should  not 
have  been  more  pious,  and  his  writinf;s  more  perfectly  inspired, 
thiin  those  of  Amos  or  Jude,  does  not  appear;  for  he  cert^nly 
had  a  larger  development  of  the  intuitional  oonsciousness. 
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Without  dwelling  further  on  hia  theory  of  ioapiration,  nfaich 
we  have  ehown  to  be  utterljr  untenable,  we  turn  to  his  chapter 
on  Christian  Theology.  la  this  chapter  he  leaves  the  intui- 
tioaal,  and  enters  upon  the  logical  sphere  of  the  question. 
There  are  many  things  in  this  and  the  following  chapters  which 
we  would  like  to  notice,  did  our  limits  permit;  but  the  length 
to  which  we  have  already  beeQ  drawn,  imposes  on  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  but  a  brief  and  cursory  notice.  He  discussed  first 
the  nature  of  theology  as  distinguished  from  religion,  and 
makes  the  distinction  between  them  to  be  identical  with  that 
between  the  intuitional  and  logical  oonsciousness.  We  here 
see  again  the  strange  apprehension  that  he  manifests  to  dotn- 
ing  in  contact  with  the  Bible.  Theology,  with  him,  is  not  a 
formal  statement  of  truth  taken  from  the  Word  of  God,  but  a 
reduotion  of  spiritual  intuitions  into  a  logical  system,  which  is 
progressive  with  the  progressive  development  of  the  intuitional 
consaiousness.  The  necessity  for  it  arises  only  from  the  im- 
perfection of  our  powers  of  intuition.  Here,  again,  we  must 
differ  from  him  most  seriously. 

He  states  that  the  necessary  conditions  of  a  theology  are 
but  two, — 

"  A  relifi^oua  nature,  awakened  by  the  development  of  tbe  GhriBtian 
life;  and  the  application  of  logical  reflection  to  the  elements  of  divine 
trudi,  which  that  life  spontaneously  presents."  "  The  existence  of  the 
Scriptores,  a*  tuch,  was  not  euenlial  to  the  rise  and  maintenance  of 
Christian  theology  at  all." 

Here,  again,  we  have  the  old  sophism  of  confounding  the 
subjective  and  the  objective,  and  arguing  from  the  conditions 
of  the  one  to  the  non-existence  of  the  other.  We  grant  that 
Christian  theology,  as  a  subjective  fact,  cannot  exist  properly 
in  the  history  of  an  individual  or  a  community  where  there  is 
DO  piety;  but  it  does  not  follow  from  this  admission  that  it 
cannot  esist,  as  an  objective  fact,  in  a  formal,  logical  state- 
ment  of  truth.  Has  Schleiermaoher's  theology,  which  our 
author  has  copied  so  closely,  no  existence  apart  from  the  minds 
that  receive  it  i  Undoubtedly  it  has.  If,  then,  this  may  be 
true  of  a  human  theolo^,  why  may  it  not  of  a  divine ! 

We  object,  also,  to  his  statement  of  the  source  from  which 
the  materials  of  theology  are  to  be  drawn,  and  the  fact  that 
gives  rise  to  a  necessity  for  its  existence.  He  says  that  the 
source  of  its  materials  is  the  intuitional  consciousness;  that 
its  function  is  simply  to  classify  these  intuitions;  and  that  the 
necessity  for  its  existence  is  solely  because  of  the  imperfection 
of  this  power.  For  the  refutation  of  these  positions,  we  ap- 
peal to  the  whole  history  of  Christian  theology,  and  the  con- 
seiongness  of  every  theologian.     And  we  are  sure  that  we  are 
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but  stating  the  clear  testinioiiy  of  both  when  we  say,  that  its 
materials  are  drawn  from  the  Bible ;  that  it  ie  a  claaaification 
of  the  facts  and  statenients  of  the  Bible,  precisely  as  eveiy 
other  science  is  a  olassifioatioa  of  the  facts  that  lie  within  its 
field;  that  in  its  construction  both  the  logical  and  intuitional 
oonsoiousness  are  brought  in  play;  and  that  its  necessity 
arises  from  the  form  in  which  God  has  revealed  himself  to 
man,  having  scattered  the  elements  of  theology  through  boo- 
oessire  revelations  contained  in  the  Bible,  precisely  as  he  bu 
scattered  the  facts  of  botany,  geology,  or  any  other  science 
that  has  ever  been  constructed;  and  that  theology  is  as  slrictl; 
an  indaotive  science  as  any  that  exists,  its  object  being  to 
draw  out  into  scientific  form  the  theology  already  revealed  in 
the  Bible.  These  points  we  have  not  space  to  argue,  nor  do 
we  think  they  need  any  laboured  argument.  However  Mr 
Morell  or  his  Gterman  fnends  may  get  their  theology,  we  affinn 
that,  right  or  wrong,  the  fact  is  indisputable,  that  Protestant 
theologians  obtain  their  theology  from  the  Bible.  They  may 
misinterpret  the  Bible,  just  as  the  astronomers  may  misinter- 
pret some  facts  in  the  stars;  but  in  each  case  the  process  is 
the  same, — a  classification  of  facts  that  have  an  independent, 
objective  existence,  exterior  to  himself. 

His  theory  of  the  progressive  character  of  theology,  correB- 
ponding  to  the  progressive  advance  of  the  intuitional  con- 
Boiousness  of  the  church,  we  also  object  to  most  earnestly.  It 
is  not  a  progressive  comprehension  of  the  materials  of  theology 
already  existing,  which  we  might  admit;  but  an  actual  increase 
of  the  materials  themselves,  which  we  must  emphatically  deny. 
We  can  see  no  important  difference  between  this  and  Mr 
Newman's  theory  of  development,  with  the  single  exception 
that  Mr  Newman  furnishes  a  stable  ground  on  which  the  mind 
may  rest,  although  it  be  a  false  one;  whilst  Mr  Morell  leaven 
ns  to  the '  shifting  phantasmagoria  of  human  reason.  What 
the  legitimate  tendency  of  this  system  is,  may  be  seen  in  the 
ease  of  0.  A.  Brownson,  who,  wearied  with  this  everlasting 
ehase  of  phantoms,  and  having  repudiated  the  sure  word  of 
prophecy,  threw  himself  blindly  into  the  arms  of  the  Romish 
Church.  Such  we  believe  will  be  the  result  of  the  theorv  in 
many  minds.  Where  it  does  not  drive  into  sheer  infidelity, 
it  will  force  into  Bomanism.  It  agrees  with  Popery  in  re* 
pudiating  the  Bible  as  a  sole  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  it 
furnishes  no  such  ground  of  certitude  as  Popery  proposes  in 
itB  stead.  The  result  can  be  easily  foreseen,  for  men  would 
rather  anchor  in  the  sand  than  drift^  ohartless  and  rudderless, 
on  the  trackless  waters. 

We  are  also  pained  with  his  mode  of  alluding  to  the  fdndo- 
mental  doctrines  of  Obristian  theology.    One  of  these  is,  the 
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BinfnInesB  of  man.  According  to  a  man's  view  of  tliis  doctrine 
will  be  his  estimate  of  Christ  and  his  theory  of  religion.  This 
is  a  standing  fact  in  human  nature,  and  one  that  cannot  be 
omifted  in  a  philosophy  of  religion.  We  have,  then,  a  right 
to  demand  of  Mr  Moreil  what  he  thinks  on  this  great  question, 
and  where  it  stands  in  his  philosophy.  But  the  gingerly  mode 
in  which  he  touches  it,  shows  either  that  he  is  unwilling  to  avow 
bis  sentiments  in  the  face  of  the  Demigorgon  of  German  phi- 
losophy, or  that  he  has  no  distinct  sentiments  to  avow.  The 
dearest  utterance  he  has  given  of  himself  is  in  euob  a  sentence 
u  the  following : — 

"  This  perfect  state  of  the  intuitional  consciousness  has  been  dis- 
turbed; at  any  rate,  it  does  not  naturally  exist." — (P.  1S2.) 

The  only  meaning  we  can  gather  from  this  is,  some  peopid 
tbiak  that  man  has  fallen  and  is  corrupt,  and  hence  needs  a 
religion;  this  may  or  may  not  be;  my  philosophy  cares  nothing 
about  that ;  at  any  rate,  hie  intuitional  consciousness  is  not 
perfect.  And  is  this  all  i  The  philosophy  of  Paul,  and  we 
say  it  with  reverence,  the  philosophy  of  Jesus  Christ,  uttered 
no  such  Delphic  responses  as  this.  With  them  the  funda- 
mental fact  in  religion  was,  that  man  is  lost,  that  he  Is  dead  in 
trespasses  and  eina ;  and  on  this  great  fact  was  based  the  ne- 
cessity for  all  those  processes  and  acts,  objective  and  subjec- 
tive, that  we  include  under  the  terms  religion,  revelation, 
Christianity,  and  theology. 

He  next  discusses  the  conditions,  the  method,  and  the  d^ 
velopment  of  Christian  theology,  in  which  are  several  points 
which  we  reluctantly  pass  by.  He  concludes  with  stating  the 
uses  of  Christian  theology,  in  which  he  forcibly  shows  its  im- 
portance. We  ask,  if  it  be  thus  useful,  is  it  not  important 
that  it  be  true  t  This  importance  does  not  of  course  depend 
on  its  origin,  but  its  nature.  If,  then,  God  saw  it  to  be  thus 
useful  to  us,  is  it  not  likely  that  be  would  furnish  us  with  it  t 
If  man  can  construct  such  a  system  for  himself,  why  cannot 
God,  who  gave  him  his  faculties,  do  the  same  thing  i  What 
advantage  has  it  in  being  human,  and  therefore  imperfect  in 
its  origin !  Has  it  any  other  than  that  it  gives  human  specu- 
lation free  range  to  construct  its  castles  of  cloud  according  to 
caprice  !  If,  as  he  admits  (page  201),  a  theology  "  may  appeal 
to  every  element  in  the  nature  of  man,"  were  it  not  surprising 
if  such  an  agency  should  be  left  to  the  bungling  construction 
of  every  builder  of  theories  i  If  these  things  are  so,  we  have 
swept  away  his  fundamental  positions  of  the  impossibility  and 
the  uselessness  of  a  revealed  Geology. 

The  chapter  onthe  analysis  of  popular  theology  has  the  same 
radical  errors  with  the  one  just  notioed.     His  analysis  extracts 
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from  it  three  elemcnta:  the  historical  facts,  the  intuitional 
perceptions,  and  the  logical  diatribution  sDd  conBtmction  of 
the  system  (page  211).  His  eagerness  to  limit  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible  to  mere  historial  statements,  has  led  his  analysis 
astray.  It  is  a  matter  of  univeraal  experience  and  obaeira- 
tioD,  that  popular  theology  finds  in  the  Bible  something  more 
than  mere  historical  facta ;  that  it  diacovera  alao  doctrinal 
teachings,  and  that  the  office  of  the  logical  understanding,  is  to 
clasaify  these  doctrinal  teachings  a«  well  aa  the  hiatoricalfacte. 
His  excesaive  eagerness  haa  led  him  to  the  employment  of 
language  that  grates  harshly  on  our  ears.  For  example,  in 
speaking  of  the  death  of  Ghriat  (page  43),  he  eaya :  "  Aa  a 
fact  of  sense,  this  is  no  more  than  the  murder  of  any  innocent 
man  that  ever  lived.''  The  only  meaning  that  we  can  gather 
from  this  singular  statement  ia,  that  to  one  who  had  no  theoiy 
of  redemption  in  which  this  death  held  position  as  a  great 
^ency,  it  had  no  more  signifioancy  than  the  death  of  Socrates. 
Had  the  Roman  centurion  any  such  theory,  when,  in  looking 
at  thia  "  fact  of  sense,''  he  exclaimed,  "Truly  this  man  waa  the 
Son  of  God  !"  If  Mr  Morell  meana  to  deny  the  miraculous 
attendanta  of  the  death  of  Christ,  why  not  openly  do  so,  instead 
of  aoGompliahing  the  same  end  by  an  indirection !  If  not,  why 
nee  language  that  implies  his  denial  % 

He  also  exhibits  his  usual  luck  loss  n  ess  in  referring  to  the 
Scriptures  when,  on  page  220,  he  puts  the  beautiful  words  of 
oar  Lord,  "  God  so  lovod  the  world,"  &c.,  into  the  month  of 
the  Apostle  John.  This  ignorance  or  carlessness  about  the 
Bible,  whichever  it  may  be,  excites  the  moat  painful  emotions, 
when  appearing  in  one  who  comes  to  persuade  us  to  give  up 
the  Bible  for  the  shadowy  dreamings  of  the  intuitional  ooo- 
sciouaneaa.  We  cannot  but  think  that  if  he  knew  more  of  the 
Bible,  and  studied  it  more,  he  would  think  better  of  it. 

The  chapter  on  Fellowship  has  much  in  it  which  we  would 
like  to  discuss,  did  our  limits  permit.  Take,  for  example,  the 
following,  (page  232):  "  The  eaaential  idea  of  Christian  fellow- 
ship is  concentrated  in  tho  hallowed  unanimity  of  religions 
feeling,  created  by  the  common  experience  of  that  new  and 
divine  life  which  was  first  awakened  in  man  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles.  Wherever  this  divine  consciousness  is  ao  developed 
in  the  heart,  as  to  predominate  over  the  modes  of  thinking 
and  feeling,  common  to  the  unchriatianized  world  and  the  nn- 
sanctified  mind,  there  is  a  member  of  Christ's  spiritual  king- 
dom." A  man,  then,  becoraea  a  Christian  by  a  predominance 
of  the  divine  consciousness  over  his  unsanctified  mind.  We 
had  thought  that  he  became  a  Christian  by  believing  on  the 
Lord  JpBua  Christ;  that  as  soon  as  he  had  thus  believed  he 
was  justified;  and  that  the  work  of  sanotifioation  was  a  suhse- 
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qiieni  and  distinct  matter.  Thus  at  least  Paul  teaches,  but 
he  had  not  the  advantage  of  studying  Schleiermaoher,  or  see- 
tug  the  light  of  modem  philosophy. 

Again  he  tells  ua,  (page  232) :  "  The  design  of  Christian  fel- 
lowship is  threefold,  namely,  to  develop,  to  preserve,  and  to 
propagate  the  Christian  life.^  Much  of  this,  we  had  thought, 
was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  but  in  reading  this  book  we 
have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there  be  a  Holy  Ghost. 

He  then  discusses  the  outward  bond  of  unity  in  Christian 
fellowship,  in  which  he  protests  against  all  formulas  of  faith  as 
a  bond  of  fellowship.  There  is  nothing  in  this  chapter  which 
may  not  be  found  as  ably  put  in  the  attacks  of  Unitarians  on 
creeds  that  did  not  allow  them  to  enjoy  the  emoluments  of 
orthodoxy,  white  indulging  the  luxury  of  heterodoxy;  and  in 
the  writings  of  Alexander  Campbell.  The  result  of  this  sort 
of  religious  sentimentalism  may  be  seen  in  the  patched  and 
piebald  condition  of  Unitarianism  and  Catnpbelltsm,  in  Ame- 
rica, if  Mr  Morell  has  never  seen  it  in  England.  He  dif- 
fers from  them,  however,  in  his  doctrine  of  the  organic  life  of 
the  church,  in  which  his  teachings  might  be  adopted  almost 
wrhatim  by  the  staunchest  Puseyite.  So  strangely  do  opposite 
errors  meet,  when  they  leave  the  centre  of  truth. 

The  chapter  on  Certitude  occupies  a  very  important  position 
in  our  author^s  theory,  touching  as  it  does  the  foundation  on 
which  all  philosophy  rests.  In  his  lectures  on  the  Philosophical 
Tendencies  of  the  Age,  he  makes  this  the  principle  of  classifi- 
cation, by  which  he  arranges  all  existing  systems  of  philosophy. 
It  is  therefore  a  central  point  in  his  theory,  being  simply  the 
ground  of  certainty  that  man  has  for  his  religious  belief.  It 
resolves  itself  very  easily  and  obviously  into  a  discussion  of  the 
mle  of  faith.  He  admits  hut  three  kinds  of  certitude, — logi- 
cal, iutuitional,  and  a  mixture  of  the  two.  All  statements 
resting  on  testimony  can  amount  only  to  a  higher  or  lower 
probability.  This  position  is  not  a  little  startling;  for,  we 
ask,  suppose  the  testimony  be  certainly  that  of  Ood  himself, — 
and  sur^y  it  cannot  be  denied  that  this,  at  least,  is  possible, — 
do  the  truths  thus  declared  amount  only  to  a  probability! 
This  is  a  point  that  demanded  the  most  explicit  discussion, 
for  it  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  Christian  system;  yet 
Mr  Morell  dismisses  it  with  a  mere  passing  remark; — a  re- 
mark, however,  that  throws  a  donht  over  the  whole  subject  of 
apologetic  Christianity. 

He  then  discusses  the  ground  of  certitude  assumed  by  Ba- 
tionalism  and  Traditionalism,  to  which  we  have  nothing  special 
to  object.  His  remarks  here  are  only  a  condensation  of  his  lec- 
tures on  Individualism  and  Traditionalism,  in  his  work  on  the 
Philosophical  Tendencies  of  the  Age.   But  when  he  takes  up  the 
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theory  that  rests  it  on  the  letter  of  the  Bible,  we  b»Te  Tei7  much 
toobjeot;  much  more  than  we  bare  room  to  express.  His  entire 
argument  is  an  evasion  of  the  real  question  at  issue,  coupled 
with  an  ineenious  play  upon  the  phrase,  *'  letter  of  the  Bible.^ 
The  question  in  disonssion  is,  Oan  we  rest  our  belief  on  the 
dictum  of  the  Bible,  when  olearly  ascertained,  as  a  snre  foun- 
dation of  faith!  This  he  meets  by  the  old  Jesuitical  trick  fA 
parading  the  difficulties  of  determining  what  is  the  Word  of 
God,  and  what  it  means,  and  that  to  ascertain  its  meaning  we 
must  appeal  to  our  logical  faculties.  He  therefore  sagely  con- 
cludes that  our  final  appeal  is  to  reason,  and  that  thus  this 
theory  ooinoides  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  BationaJism. 
This  paltry  sophism  is  really  unworthy  such  a  mind  as  oqt 
author's.  Surely  it  is  one  thing  to  appeal  to  re&son  in  the 
interpretation  of  a  document,  and  quite  another  to  appeal  tc 
reason  for  the  truth  of  the  statements  thus  interpreted.  Tbe 
former  is  the  ^eory  he  attempts  to  combat,  the  latter  the 
theory  of  Rationalism.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  a  will 
It  may  be  a  vei?  difficult  thing  to  authenticate  that  will,  dif- 
fioult  to  interpret  it  when  authenticated,  and  necessary  to 
argue  conflicting  interpretations,  and  appeal  to  reason  in  sup- 
port of  tbe  true  one;  but  on  what  do  we  rest  the  rights  created 
under  the  testament!  Not  on  our  interpretation;  not  on  our 
reason;  but  on  the  authority  of  the  instrument  itself, — on 
authority  derived  from  the  fact,  that  it  utters  the  will  of  the 
testator.  A  lawyer  who  would  object  to  the  binding  character 
of  a  will,  because,  in  settling  the  meaning  of  it,  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  appeal  to  reason,  would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  The 
procesa  is  precisely  analogous  to  that  used  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Bible.  Yet  this  form  of  the  question  has  been  as 
completely  evaded  by  Mr  Morell  as  it  has  been  by  the  adroit 
polemics  of  the  Church  of  Borne,  when  discuBsing  the  same 
point  in  settling  the  rule  of  faith. 

The  substitute  be  proposes  for  the  Word  of  God,  is  contained 
in  the  following  most  satisfactory  and  iatelli^ble  words :  "  The 
highest  appeal  for  the  truth  of  our  theological  sentiments,  must 
be  the  catholic  expression  of  the  religions  consciousness  of  pu- 
rified humanity  in  its  eternal  progress  heavenward.''  In  tbe 
name  of  darkness,  what  does  this  mean !  We  must,  then,  be- 
lieve what  the  catholic  consciousness  of  purified  humanity  be- 
lieves. But  what  does  it  believe!  And  how  and  where  has 
it  uttered  this  belief!  We  caniiot  escape  the  answer  of  the 
honest  Milesian  in  such  a  cose,  who,  when  asked  what  he  be- 
lieved, replied,  "  What  the  church  believed."  "  But  what  does 
the  church  believe !"  "  What  I  believe."  "  And  what  do  you 
both  believe?"  "We  both  believe  alike."  We  can  really 
make  nothing  more  satisfactory  of  this  theory  of  certitude. 
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And  we  are  very  certaia,  that  if  Mr  Morell  were  to  bring  his 
philosophy  to  this  choeen  tribunal,  the  verdict  miut  be  one  of 
sbeolute  condemnation,  he  himself  being  the  witneu. 

The  next  chapter  is  on  the  signifiaanoy  of  the  Past.  This 
he  finds  in  a  straggle  of  reason  against  authority,  first,  by 
means  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  then  the  Baconian;  and 
now,  with  a  higher  philosophy  than  either,  he  hopes  to  see  the 
struggle  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  higher  reason.  All  that 
we  can  gather  from  this  is,  that  the  Bible,  as  an  authoritative 
rale  of  faith,  is  to  be  swept  away;  that  the  Baconian  philoso- 
phy is  to  be  flung  to  the  moles  and  the  bats;  and  that  we  are 
to  build  the  mighty  structure  of  Christianity  on  the  huge 
eloud-mountain  of  Teutonic  philosophy.  And  this  is  the  mil- 
lennium of  the  Philosophy  of  Religion !  To  us  the  signifioancy 
of  the  past  is  widely  different.  The  Church  of  God  is  built 
upon  a  rock,  set  fortk  in  the  revealed  Word  of  the  Most  High. 
Against  this  rock  wave  after  wave  have  dashed  in  the  past, 
each  covering  it  with  spray,  and  threatening  to  engulf  it  ia 
rnb;  but  when  the  waves  had  rolled  sullenly  back,  the  rock 
vas  there  still.  And  now,  though  there  dashes  against  it  a 
billow  with  a  prouder  crest  and  a  wilder  foam  than  any  that 
preceded  it,  yet  when  that  billow  has  spent  its  fury,  and  re- 
turned all  shivered  and  broken  to  the  deep,  the  rock  will  still 
stand,  unscathed  and  unshaken,  the  beacon  of  the  world. 

The  concluding  chapter,  on  the  relation  of  philosophy  to 
theology,  contains  but  little  that  has  not  been  previously  dis- 
cuBsed,  and  we  hence  pass  it  without  any  further  notice. 

When,  in  April  1848,  it  was  reported  that  one  hundred 
thousand  men  were  to  meet  on  Kensington  Common,  and 
march  to  the  House  of  Commons,  demanding  a  redress  of  their 
merancee,  no  small  alarm  was  diFTused  throughout  all  Eng- 
laad.  The  danger  was  unseen  and  undefined,  and  men  were 
filled  with  a  secret  dread.  But  when  the  day  arrived,  and  this 
vast  army  dwindled  into  a  few  dyspeptic- looking  radicals,  who 
aluDk  away  from  their  own  shadow,  the  whole  affair  was  extin- 
guished in  laughter,  as  a  "muscipular  abortion."  It  was  with 
Bomething  of  the  same  dread  that  we  anticipated  the  onset  of 
this  new  philosophy.  It  loomed  bo  gigantically  through  the 
mist,  and  defied  the  armies  of  Israel  with  so  Goliathan  an  air, 
that  we  trembled  for  the  ark  of  Gkid.  But  the  giant  has  com© 
forth  from  the  mist,  and  we  find  that  we  have  been  terrified 
at  a  shadow.  It  is  the  same  old  champion,  who  has  been  met 
aud  conquered  a  hundred  times,  and  who  only  appears  in  new 
armour  and  with  a  new  name.  Wo  therefore  breathe  more 
freely,  and  may  go  on  with  our  appropriate  work.  This  satis- 
faction is  the  more  complete,  because  of  the  medium  through 
which  the  attack  is  mode.    Although  this  work  has  not  im- 
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presBed  na  with  an  exalted  estimate  of  Mr  MoreFs  lo^cal 
abilities,  yet,  together  with  hia  preceding  books,  it  showa  him 
to  be  A  fair  expounder  of  the  Teutonic  philosophy.  He  has 
stripped  it  of  its  robe,  its  ma«k,  und  ita  buskins,  and  enabled 
na  to  grapple  with  it  hand  to  hand ;  but  in  disrobing,  he  hiu 
disenchanted  it.  Unless  it  is  something  mightier  than  thia, 
we  have  little  to  fear  from  it  more  than  from  any  previouB 
form  of  error,  and  philosophy,  falsely  bo  called.  It  will  be  a 
nine-days'  wonder,  and  then  pasa  away  into  oblivion.  True,  it 
may  do  much  harm  during  ita  time,  but  will  produce  no  such 
changes  in  the  opinians  of  the  Christian  world  as  its  frienda 
hope  or  ita  enemies  fear. 

We  wish  to  raise  no  senaelesa  clamonr  against  Mr  Morell  or 
his  book,  nor  exoite  any  odiwn  thMloffiema.  But  as  he  haa 
spoken  without  scruple  of  the  most  sacred  and  cherished  articles 
of  our  faith,  we  have  but  dealt  io  equal  frankness  with  him. 
We  believe  Mr  Morell  to  be  a  sincere  and  earnest  man,  one 
who  reverences  Christianity,  and  really  desires  its  advance- 
ment, but  we  also  believe,  that  for  this  very  reason  hia  influ- 
ence may  be  the  more  pernicious;  for  in  attempting  to  make 
a  compromise  with  the  enemies  of  truth,  he  has  oompromiBed 
truth  itself ;  and  in  abandoning  what  be  deemed  mere  anti- 
quated outposts  to  the  foe,  he  has  surrendered  the  very  citadel. 


Art.  II, — I%e  Family  of  Amavid,  as  emmeOed  mUh  Jatuenitm 
and  Pori-Soyal. 

It  was  said  by  Iloyer-Coilard,  that  not  to  know  PortrBojal 
and  its  fortunes,  is  not  to  know  the  history  of  humanity.  The 
most  cursory  student  of  church-annals,  and  of  the  Augustan 
age  of  France,  is  familiar  with  the  names  of  Arnauld,  Pascal, 
Nicole,  St  Cyran,  Lancelot,  Tillemont,  Queanel,  De  Sacy,  Boi- 
leau,  and  Racine — all  connected  in  some  degree  with  the  houses 
of  Port-Boyai.  This  celebrated  retreat  was  six  miles  from 
Paris  and  three  from  Yorsailles,  at  the  left  of  the  great  road 
by  Eambouillet  to  Chartres.  The  convent  lay  in  bo  low  a  val- 
ley, that  it  seemed  to  hide  itself  from  the  neighbouring  places: 
the  inmates  used,  however,  somewhat  to  exaggerate  the  wild- 
ness  of  the  scene,  in  order  to  a  closer  parallel  with  the  Thebaid. 
It  is  important  to  be  observed,  that  in  addition  to  the  abbe; 
just  mentioned,  there  was  one  of  later  date,  under  the  same 
auspices,  in  the  metropolis,  called  Port-Boyal  de  Paris.  Of 
the  former,  or  Port-fioyal  des  Champa,  the  traveller  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Chevreuse  will  find  no  remnant  but  a  solitary  Gothic 
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arch;  but  he  will  recognise  the  hollow  yale  crosaing  the  fiata, 
»nd  marked  by  a  languid  brook,  a  mill,  a  dovecot,  and,  as  some 
Bay,  a  number  of  trees  so  planted  aa  to  indicate  the  nave  and 
transept  of  the  church.  The  church  of  Notre  Dame  de  Port- 
linyal  dates  as  far  back  as  1204.  Tbo  nuns  here  sequestered 
were  Bcrnardines,  and  the  foundation  was  sufficient  for  sixty. 
From  this  swampy  narrow  vale  proceeded,  under  the  later  or- 
ganization, some  of  the  most  signal  influences  which  have  ever 
gone  out  from  the  Church  of  Bome;  influences  oonnooted  with 
a  mighty  effort  at  reform,  a  learned  and  persistent  defence  of 
cardinal  evangelical  doctrines,  an  unequalled  assault  on  Jesuit- 
ism,  connected  even  with  the  whole  history  of  Reformed  truth. 
And  while  we  lament  tlie  errors  and  superstitions  to  which 
these  persons  adhered,  and  especially  the  extremities  to  which 
they  were  driven  by  their  fear  of  being  reputed  Calvinists,  we 
cannot  but  sympathise  with  the  struggles,  and  avail  ourselves 
of  the  arguments,  and  emulate  the  piety,  of  such  men  as  Jan- 
seniuB  and  Pascal.  It  would  not  be  di^cult  to  show,  that  the 
whole  system  of  Jansenius  and  Port-Boyal  was  suggested  by 
Protestantism;  into  which,  but  for  the  persecutions  of  the  time, 
it  must  have  merged;  but  we  propose  to  leaveconclusions  of  this 
kind  to  be  deduced  by  the  reader,  while  we  gather  a  few  facts 
respecting  the  chief  actors  in  the  conflict. 

If  any  ono  family  was  above  all  others  concerned  in  the  war 
against  Loyola  and  his  followers,  it  was  the  family  of  AbnaulD. 
Few  names  are  more  celebrated  than  that  of  Antony  Arnauld, 
Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  the  great  scholastic  combatant  of  his 
dny,  the  censor  of  Descartes  and  Leibnitz,  and  the  confessor 
and  esile  for  Augustinian  doctrine.  But  Antony  was  only  one 
of  a  constellation  of  noble  natures,  all  of  one  descent.  They 
came  from  the  rooks  and  valleys  of  mountainoas  Auvergne,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Rhone 

Henry  Arnauld,  great  grandfather  of  the  Doctor,  and  of 
the  not  less  famous  Angelique  and  d'Andilly,  was  descended 
from  a  line  of  noble  ancestors.  His  son,  Antony  de  la  Mothe 
Aknauld,  was  the  first  of  the  family  who  removed  to  Paris, 
where  he  died  in  15S6,  at  the  age  of  101  years:  he  had  been 
"  Auditeur  des  Comptes"  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  Pro- 
cureur-general  for  Queen  Oathenne  de  Medicis.  On  the  day  of 
St  Bartholomew,  be  defeated,  at  the  head  ofhis  servants,  a  band 
of  assassins  who  were  sent  to  slay  him  in  his  house.  Antony 
de  la  Mothe  was  the  father  of  eight  sons  and  four  daughters; 
several  of  whom  deserve  our  notice. 

JouN,  the  eldest,  was  a  traveller,  even  to  the  Levant,  and  a 
stalwart  champion,  whose  daring  is  celebrated  by  De  Thou. 
After  the  murder  of  the  Guises,  he  was  secretary  of  state  to 
Henry  III,     His  life  is  full  of  hair-breadth  escapes,  and  hia 
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d^ath  was  characteristic.  He  waa  holding  out  the  fortress  of 
Lesouz,  against  the  League.  A  priest  of  the  League,  io  that 
town,  contrived  to  introduce  soldiers  into  the  fort  through  a 
cellar.  The  other  oomDmnders  were  slain,  but  John,  who  hap- 
pened to  he  making  the  rounds  with  a  party  on  the  walls,  threw 
hiniBelf  with  twenty-two  men  into  a  tower.  Here  they  made 
defence  until  they  had  exhausted  their  ammunition;  most  were 
killed,  and  the  enemy  was  preparing  to  spring  a  mine  under 
the  tower.  A  capitulation  was  proposed,  but  when  John  saw 
that  the  remnant,  including  his  two  brothers,  were  in  s^ety, 
he  cast  himself  sword  in  hand  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
fell  pierced  with  twenty  wounds. 

Antony,  the  aeoond  son  of  Antony  de  la  Mothe,  and  the 
father  of  the  Doctor,  was  bom  in  1606,  and  died  in  1619.  He 
was  unquestionably  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  his  day,  and 
is  so  reputed,  even  among  his  Jesuit  foes.  It  has  been  made 
a  qnestion  whether  he  ever  was  a  Protestant,  That  his  father 
once  was,  and  that  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Bomish  Church,  ia 
well  known.  Among  a  band  of  military  brothers,  he  was  the 
orator.  He  was  Oounsellor  of  State  and  General  Advocate 
under  Maria  de  Medicis,  a  place  which  he  inherited  from  iiis 
father.  In  the  great  work  of  maintaining  national  rights, 
which  pertained  in  that  day  to  the  singularly  constituted 
French  parliaments,  Antony  played  an  important  part.  He 
laid  down,  or  declined,  various  lucrative  offices,  to  devote  him- 
self  to  juridical  labours.  His  epitaph,  by  his  grandson  Le 
Maistre,  alludes  to  this.*  When  in  1600,  Charles  Emannel, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  was  entertained  at  court,  the  king  resolved  to 
introduce  his  guest  to  the  parliament,  as  "  the  most  august 
senate  of  Europe."  What  followed  was  characteristic  of  the 
times.  The  king  summoned  two  of  the  parliament,  to  display 
before  the  duke  their  powers  of  argument  and  oratory;  these 
were  one  Robert,  and  our  Amauld.  Such  engagements  were 
OB  awakening  in  that  day  as  a  bunt  or  a  duel,  and  tJie  con- 
course was  immeose.  His  son  d'Andilly  was  present,  bdog 
eleven  years  old ;  he  afterwards  recorded  that  the  prise  was 
awarded  to  Arnauld.  On  another  occasion,  when  he  was 
chosen  to  pronounce  a  panegyric  on  La  Tremouitle,  a  noted 
warrior,  his  eloquence  was  so  awakening  that  the  Duke  of 
Hontpensier,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  half  drew  hia  sword,  not 
knowing  what  he  did,  and,  when  the  speech  was  ended,  cried 
oat,  **  Bring  me  to  Mens.  Amauld,  that  I  may  embrace  him;  he 

*  **  PuBUit,  dn  gnnd  Amknld  Titire  la  memoire. 
Sea  TBrtns  A  «a  race  ont  »ervi  d'  omement, 
Sa  plume  i  eon  pais,  u  Toii  kx  parlement, 

Contre  nn  second  Philipps,  uearpRteor  dee  l;i^ 
L«  eecoDd  DemosthanG  auima  eea  ferite,"  dtc. 
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has  BO  transported  me,  that  I  was  wellnigh  beside  myself,  and 
thought  I  was  in  the  battle-field,"  D'Andilly  further  relates: 
"One  day  I  waa  etandiug  on  the  tribune  of  St  PauPa  church 
with  Hurault,  arobbishop  of  Aix,  who  was  counsellor  in  parliar 
ment;  my  father  was  in  the  nave  below.  When  Oospean, 
bishop  of  Lizieux,  had  ended  a  fine  sermon,  the  archbishop 
said  to  me :  "  It  must  be  owned  that  is  good  preaohing ;  but 
if  your  father  who  is  down  there  had  been  up  in  the  bishop's 
place,  he  would  have  carried  us  all  up  with  him  into  the  pul- 
pit. I  remember  I  was  Judge  when  he  made  his  great  argu- 
ment against  the  Jesuits,  and  he  so  took  us  out  of  ourselves, 
that  we  looked  on  one  another,  as  not  knowing  where  wo  were, 
impatient  to  pronounce  that  famous  sentence  of  which  the  me- 
mory will  never  be  lost  in  our  history.^ 

The  speech,  just  alluded  to,  is  classical  in  French  and  fop- 
enric  literature,  and  is  often  cited  as  Amauld's  Philippic.  The 
clergy  of  Paris,  in  1594,  after  the  entry  of  Henry  IV,  into  the 
metropolis,  united  with  the  University  in  making  complaint 
against  the  Jesuits,  who  were  then  moving  heaven  and  earth 
to  gain  power  in  France,  especially  the  control  of  education, 
but  who  were  also  odious  to  thousands  for  the  regicide  opinions 
vhichwere  ascribed  to  them;  opinions  the  more  alarming  since 
the  assaeeination  of  Henry  III.  The  clergy  were  represented 
by  Louis  Dole,  the  University  by  Antony  Arnauld.  The  dis- 
course of  Amauld  became  known  over  all  the  continent,  and 
was  translated  into  Latin  and  all  the  chief  languages.  In  the 
hundred  years'  conflict  with  the  Jesuits,  this  speech  was  often 
called  the  "original  sin  of  the  Arnaulds," 

The  Jesuits  craved  a  discussion  with  closed  doors,  before  the 
king  and  parliament ;  but  Amauld  protested  that  his  voice 
should  be  heard  in  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  He  was 
as  good  as  his  word,  and  uttered  a  volley  of  reasoning,  soom 
and  fire,  snch  as  modem  times  has  seldom  known.  Among 
other  things,  he  played  on  the  national  pride.  "  A  few  years 
ago,''  said  he,  "the  Jesuits  were  forced  to  lurk  in  dark  recesses, 
pour  rhtarder;  now  they  are  setting  the  realm  in  a  blaze. 
The  Jesuits  are  of  Spanish  origin;  their  founder  was  wounded 
while  warring  against  France.  Their  chief  vow  is  to  render 
abBolute  obedience  to  their  General,  in  all  things :  but  this 
^neral  is  always  a  Spaniard  chosen  by  the  king  of  Spain. 
Loyola  was  a  Spaniard,  Lainez  a  Spaniard,  Everardus  a  Flem- 
ing, subject  to  Spain,  Borgia  a  Spaniard,  Aquaviva,  the  pre- 
sent General,  a  Neapolitan,  subject  to  Spain.  The  terms  of 
their  fourth  vow  are  frightful,  for  they  recognise  the  present 
Christ  in  their  General.  If  Christ  should  command  to  kill,  he 
uinst  be  obeyed.  If  the  General  should  command  to  kill  the 
king  of  the  French,  he  must  be  obeyed,^ 
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"O  Henry  the  Third!"  he  breaka  forth  in  the  epirit  of  an- 
cient apostrophe,  "  0  my  noble  king  I  who  now  from  heayen 
lookeBt  down,  rejoicing  that  thy  rightful  heir,  surrounded  by 
six  thousand  nobles,  makes  hie  way  over  the  bodies  of  his  ene- 
mies, and  thunders  at  the  walls  of  the  last  rebel  city ;  0  Henry, 
stand  by  me  in  this  trial  of  right,  keep  ever  before  my  eyes 
thy  bloody  mantle.  Give  me  strength  and  fire,  to  kindle  in 
all  thy  subjects  pain,  hate,  and  courage,  such  as  are  due  to 
the  Jesuits;  men  who  by  their  ungodly  oonfesBional,  their 
fanatic  preaching,  their  secret  conspiracy  with  the  emisaarieB 
of  thy  foe,  the  poisoning  of  thine  own  brother,  have  become 
involved  in  all  the  woes  of  this  people  and  thy  own  murder." 

In  another  place :  "  They  tell  us,^  says  he,  "  the  Jesuits 
teaoh  the  youth.  What  is  it,  I  ask,  that  they  teach  the 
youth !  They  teach  them  to  compass  the  death  of  our  kings. 
We  read  in  Dio,  that  Maecenas  told  Augustus,  there  was  no 
surer  method  to  secure  himself  and  his  succeasors,  than  to 
have  the  Roman  youth  educated  by  persons  devoted  to  mon- 
archy. For  the  world  renews  its  inhabitants  every  few  years, 
and  those  who  are  now  in  youth  will  soon  occupy  high  places. 
So  there  can  be  nothing  more  perilous,  than  to  have  our  youth 
taught  by  Spanish  spies,  who  above  all  things  hate  the  great- 
ness of  French  monarchy.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  give  a 
tinge  to  these  weak  and  tender  minds ;  nothing  harder  than 
to  remove  it.  It  was  not  the  wat«r  of  Eurotas,  that  made  the 
men  of  Sparta  warlike;  it  was  the  discipline  of  Lycurgus:  it 
is  not  the  Seine  or  Garonne  that  makes  so  many  false  French- 
men, but  the  Jesuit  colleges  at  Paris,  at  Toulouse,  and  at 
Bordeaux.  Since  such  scholars  have  risen  to  office,  majonm 
moreg  non  paulatim  ut  antea,  ted  iorreniis  modopraedpitatinaii. 
The  Carttiaginians  offered  their  own  children  to  Saturn: 
fathers  and  mothers  were  bound  to  stand  by  the  sacrifice  with 
a  cheerful  countenance.  It  is  amazing  that  we  should  have 
lived  to  see  a  time,  when  he  is  not  esteemed  a  good  Catholic, 
who  does  not  send  his  children  to  the  schools  of  the  Jesuits.^ 

Isaac,  the  third  son  of  Antony  de  la  Mothe,  was  Intendant 
of  Finance  to  Henry  the  Fourth.  Datid,  Benjamin,  Claude, 
and  Louis,  were  four  less  distinguished  sons.  But  Peter,  the 
eighth  and  last  son,  cannot  be  dismissed  so  summarily,  for  the 
spirit  of  the  eldest  seemed  to  live  again  in  him.  He  had,  in 
1 61 1,  an  important  part  in  the  defence  of  Geneva,  the  bulwark 
of  the  Reformation.  After  this  he  connected  himself  with  the 
armies  of  Gustavue  Adolphus.  Again  we  find  him  in  France, 
and  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Caen  in  1620.  He  was  colonel, 
or  mestre  de  catnp  as  it  was  then  called,  of  the  old  regiment  of 
Champagne,  in  1 623,  and  distinguished  himself  before  Eochelle. 
Many  important  changes  in  tactics  and  arms,  under  Louis 
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XIII.,  are  ascribed  to  Peter  Arnauld.  But  the  chagrin 
caused  by  an  aneuccesHful  aeaault  on  Bochelle,  and  the  expo- 
sure of  two  years  in  cftnp,  destroyed  his  constitution,  and  he 
died  in  1624.  From  bis  oonnection  with  Geneva  and  with 
GuetavuB  Adolphus,  we  might  suppose  him  to  have  been  origi- 
Dally  a  Huguenot,  as  we  know  several  of  bis  brothers  were ;  and 
the  Jesuits  were  fond  of  casting  in  the  teeth  of  the  Amaulds 
tliis  Bupposed  opprobrium.  Some  of  the  sons  of  old  Antony 
de  la  Mothe  were  secreted  with  him  during  the  perils  of  the 
Bartholomew's  Night,  and  some  of  them  were  grown  up  when 
he  became  a.  Papist.  Still  we  cannot  speak  with  certainty 
ooQceming  Peter  Amauld,  on  a  point  which  it  was  so  much  t<) 
the  interest  of  the  next  generation  to  render  obscure.  Petitot, 
in  his  Memoirs,  speaking  of  Claude,  the  above-named  sixth 
son,  who  was  a  soldier  and  at  one  time  treasurer-general,  says : 
"  I  desired  to  see  the  tomb  (behind  St  Sulpice)  of  the  late 
treasurer- general  Amauld,  of  which  every  one  speaks  as  of  a 
thing  quite  beautiful  among  the  Reformed^  The  inscription  is 
touching ;  after  a  few  ordinary  words : 
"  MoeUitsimo  fratri 
plura  non  permisU 
Dohrr 

The  family  of  Amauld  lived  in  much  style,  after  their  re- 
moval to  Paris.  Antony,  the  civilian,  inherited  from  the 
Marions  the  estate  of  Andilly,  from  which  his  eldest  son,  to  be 
spoken  of  below,  took  his  name,  agreeably  to  a  French  usage. 
Antony  possessed  also  a  house  in  Paris,  which  was  afterwards 
occupied  by  his  grandson  Pomponne,  minister  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  friend  of  Madame  de  S^vigne.  Certainly  Auvergne  never 
made  a  more  important  gift  to  the  metropolis;  if  we  except 
Blaise  Pascal,  who  was  an  Auvergnat,  and  who  is  almost  to  be 
numbered  among  the  family  of  Amauld.  It  is  a  curious  fact, 
that  the  most  able  defender  of  the  Jesuits  against  Port-Boyal, 
Sirmond  the  Confessor  of  Louis  XIII.,  was  also  a  native  of 
Auvergne. 

So  much  for  the  third  generation  of  those  whom  we  have 
named,  to  wit,  the  children  of  Antony  de  la  Mothe-Amauld. 
In  respect  to  the  fourth,  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  Antony  the  civilian  and  orator.  These 
were  ten  in  number,  and  comprised  the  most  distinguished 
Janeenists. 

BoBERT  Arnauld  d'Andillt,  eldest  eon  of  Antony  the 
scourge  of  the  Jesuits,  and  of  a  daughter  of  the  General- 
.\dvocate  Marion,  was  bom  in  1589,  and  died  in  1674.  "  Ho 
was  a  man,"  said  Balzac,  "  who  possessed  all  the  moral,  and 
all  the  Christian  virtues,  without  being  proud  of  the  former, 
or  ashamed  of  the  latter,"     He  prepared  for  his  son,  Pom- 
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poDDe,  those  memoira  whicli  are  a  prinoipal  source  of  the 
bistoFy  that  engages  us.  Hia  eldest  son  Abb^  Amauld,  the 
fourth  Antony  of  the  family,  aleo  left  memoirs.  D'Andillj 
was  a  true  deaoendant  of  the  French  knights-errant:  all  love 
and  valour;  a  fiery  yet  melting  temperament;  clinging  to  his 
friends  with  paasiooate  adherence,  and  contending  for  them 
to  the  outranoe.  "  I  believe,"  aaya  he,  "  no  son  waa  ever 
reared  in  a  closer  friendship  with  a  father  than  was  I :  he  had 
no  secret  for  me,  nor  I  any  for  him.^  He  was  educated  at 
home,  until  at  a  certain  time  be  was  taken  to  the  house  of 
bis  uncle  Claude,  who  treated  him  with  parental  care.  This 
good  kinsman,  however,  died  in  1602.  It  ia  he  whose  tomb 
was  in  the  Reformed  burial-ground.  D'Andilly  waa  taken 
very  early  to  court,  by  his  uncle  Isaac,  the  Intendant,  and 
used  to  stand  behind  the  queen's  chair.  He  waa  soon  intro- 
duced to  political  and  diplomatic  life;  but  he  was  also  drawn 
into  camps,  and  followed  the  king  in  his  wara  against  the 
Huguenota,  to  Bochelle,  Montpellier,  and  Montauban.  During 
the  time  of  these  wars,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  man 
who,  after  Janaenius,  waa  of  all  others  moat  influential  in 
giving  form  to  the  system  of  Port-Royal,  and  in  the  following 
way: — "Sebastian  Bouthillier,"  we  quote  d'Andilly's  own 
worda,  "  afterwards  Bishop  of  Aire,  a  man  of  great  uprights 
neaa  and  worth,  and  much  my  friend,  ao  that  1  believe  he 
]oved  no  one  more  than  me,  would  often  say  to  me.  If  St 
Cyran  and  I  ever  meet  you,  I  will  make  you  a  preaent  beyond 
all  price;  for  I  will  give  him  to  you  as  a  friend.  This  came 
to  pass  at  Poitiers.  The  bishop  {Mofmeur  Aire,  as  the  mode 
of  calling  bishops  then  waa)  took  us  both  by  the  hand,  and 
aaid  to  St  Cyran,  to  whom  he  had  often  spoken  of  me,  '  Thia 
ia  d'Andilly,'  and  to  me,  '  This  is  St  Oyran.'  He  then  left 
us  together.  These  few  words  were  enough;  at  that  instant 
our  friendship  had  its  beginning,  and  continued  so  unbroken 
till  his  death,  that  there  could  not  be  a  greater  on  earth.  It 
would  be  superfluous  to  add,  how  distinguished  were  the  piety 
and  genius  of  this  great  person,  who  may,'without  fiattery,  be 
called  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  has  enlightened 
the  church  in  many  agea," 

D'Andilly  was  not  only  employed  in  the  most  confidential 
services  by  Louis  XIII.,  but  waa  admitted  to  singular  personal 
intimacy.  The  following  anecdote  will  show  that  this  waa 
without  any  sacrifioe  of  his  charactertatio  manlinesa.  When 
the  death  of  hia  uncle,  Peter  Arnauld,  before  Rochelle,  in 
1621,  was  reported,  d'Andilly  flew  to  the  king,  to  obtain  the 
vacant  place  for  Feuquierea,  the  huaband  of  Isaac  Amauld'a 
daughter;  but  the  king  cut  him  short  by  saying  that  the 
place  had  already  been  given  to  another,  who  bad  indeed  pro- 
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mised  ten  thousand  crowns  for  it.  "  Ten  thousand  crowns  I "" 
exclaimed  d'Andilly,  "it  would  take  seventy  thousand  to 
cover  the  disbursements  of  my  uncle  in  your  majesty's  service, 
especially  at  Fort  Louis.  But  I  seek  not  money ;  I  am  of  a 
race  accustomed  to  sacrifice  every  thing  to  your  majesty's 
servica  I  only  seek  to  procure  this  honour  for  one  of  the 
bravest  noblemen  of  the  kingdom,"  The  king  continued  to 
%y.  that  his  decision  was  unalterable,  when  d'Andilly,  full  of 
iodignation,  replied,  "  I  see  perfectly,  sire,  whence  our  mi^ 
fortunes  come, — it  is  that  my  uncle  was  a  subject  of  your 
majesty ;  had  he  been  born  a  subject  of  Spain,  and  had  he, 
after  great  services,  died  intestate,  his  family  would  not  have 
been  unrewarded."  The  king  made  no  reply,  but  never  mani- 
fested any  coolness. 

In  1634,  after  a  long  period  without  public  employment, 
being  at  his  chateau  of  Pomponne,  on  the  Mame,  d'Andilly 
received  sudden  news  of  his  appointment  as  Intendant  of  the 
army  of  the  Bhine.  It  cost  him  some  pain  to  break  away 
from  the  circle  of  fashionable  and  literary  ease  in  which  he 
was  now  embosomed.  A  glance  at  the  circumstances  will 
serve  not  only  to  throw  light  on  the  manners  of  the  age,  but 
to  show  from  what  class  of  persons  the  chief  personages  in 
the  Jansenian  history  were  drawn.  No  man  more  enjoyed 
the  elegancies  of  the  time  than  d'Andilly.  The  circle  to 
which  he  belonged  was  that  which  had  its  centre  at  the 
Hotel  de  Bambouillet,  and  which  gave  a  European  celebrity 
to  that  house.  Here,  in  an  age  singularly  devoted  to  in- 
genious  pleasures,  were  every  day  convened  the  wittiest  men 
and  finest  women  of  Paris.  The  contrast  with  his  later 
ascetic  years  affords  an  apology  for  a  relation  which  would 
otherwise  be  frivolous.  One  day  when  d'Andilly  waa  at  Pom- 
ponne, Madame-  de  Bamboulllet,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
hilarity,  resolved  to  play  off  on  him  what  would  now  be  called 
a  hoax.  Among  her  retinue  was  Grodean,  who  little  foresaw 
that  he  shonld  one  day  be  a  princely  prelate.  Godeau  was 
ludicrously  small  in  person,  so  that  he  was  nicknamed  the 
Princess  Julia's  dwarf.  Madame  de  Itambouiitet,  with  a 
numerous  cortege,  set  out  from  Paris  for  Pomponne,  with 
two  coaches.  About  five  o'clock  in  the  evening,  two  or  three 
horsemen  rode  up  to  Pomponne,  as  if  they  were  the  quarter- 
masters of  a  detachment,  and  gave  notice  of  an  approaching 
troop  of  cavalry.  D'Andilly,  unaccustomed  to  have  such 
guests  quartered  on  him,  came  out  in  some  heat,  and  entered 
into  minute  inquiries.  While  he  was  thus  solemnly  engaged, 
a  trumpet  sounds;  he  descends  to  receive  the  company,  When 
he  is  met  by  the  dwarf  (afterwards  bishop  of  Grasse  and 
Vence),  armed   in  antique  fashion,  who   rushes  upon  fainii 
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charing  him  irith  a  lance  of  straw.  Such  were  the  hnmours 
of  the  time,  as  we  may  abundantly  learn  from  the  letters  of 
Voiture,  de  S^vign^,  and  Bussj-Babutin.  The  Hotel  Kam- 
bouillet,  in  the  faubourg  St  Antoine,  was  perhaps  the  first 
of  those  reunions  which  exercised  so  great  an  influence  on 
French  manners,  and  even  on  French  letters  and  religion. 
Here,  as  at  a  literary  Almacks,  were  gathered  the  aristocracy 
of  taste  and  genius,  of  poetty  and  prose.  Richelieu,  the 
founder  of  the  Academy,  though  sworn  enemy  of  territorial 
aristocracy,  endured  this,  as  adding  lustre  to  his  throne. 
Here  met  Yoiture,  Balzac,  and  the  Huguenot,  Ogier  de 
Oombauld.  Voiture  especially  seems  to  have  been  much 
attached  to  the  Amaulds;  he  celebrated  Isaac  Amauld,  the 
younger,  in  his  poems,  and  dedicated  a  composition  to  Ma- 
dame d'Andilly.  There  was  much  of  the  pedantic  and  fantas- 
tic in  these  assemblages,  and  their  language  was  a  euphuism, 
which  would  now  be  reckoned  ridiculous;  but  all  was  gallant 
and  chivalrous.  The  Abb^  Amauld,  who  was  then  in  the 
King's  Gtuarde,  telle  of  an  Ordre  det  Egyptiem,  over  which,  in 
1636,  one  of  his  fair  cousins  presided  as  queen,  under  the 
name  of  Epicharis.  Godeau  and  d'Andilly  both  put  spurs  to 
their  Pegasus  in  this  career.  The  Abbe  Trublet  and  Made- 
moiselle de  Scuderi  published  a  code  of  spiritual  love;  the 
latter  in  the  once  famous  CleUe.  In  this  glorification  of  trifles 
and  elaborate  badinage,  there  were  published,  in  X635,  three 
academical  discourses  for  and  against  love,  on  the  question 
whether  the  ancients  were  justified  in  deifying  this  power. 
It  is  scarcely  credible  how  far  this  influence  extended.  The 
most  prominent  members  of  the  Academy,  then  recently 
founded,  frequented  this  society.  Here  one  might  see  the 
Gond^B,  the  brilliant  Duchess  de  Longueville,  the  heroine  of  the 
Fronde,  afterwards  a  recluse  of  Port-Boyal,  and  Madame  de 
Sevigne;  though  the  exquisite  taste  of  this  lady  led  her  to 
revolt  against  the  niaiten^  of  the  place,  so  as  to  produce  a 
schism.  Never  was  female  influence  more  potent  than  now 
in  giving  decisions  on  the  drama,  on  poetry,  and  on  pulpit 
eloquence.  The  greatest  authors  were  willing  to  bring  hither 
the  first  fruits  of  their  genius.  Here,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
Bossuet  preached  an  extempore  sermon,  at  eleven  o'clock  at 
night;  which  made  Voiture  say,  he  never  heard  any  one 
preach  either  so  early  or  bo  late.  Here  the  noted  preacher 
Fishier  made  his  first  attempts.  The  Hotel  Rambouillet 
was  the  Exchange  of  the  poets.  Comeille  and  Moliere  here 
first  read  some  of  their  immortal  works.  The  ladies  of  this 
circle  called  one  another  i'huiT  preeieuaety  a  word  which  then 
was  only  a  fondling  expression.  But  Moliere  ridiculed  and 
made  it  imperishable,  like  straws  in  amber,  in  his  Pridetua 
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Bidfcules;  aod  Menage  relates,  that  being  at  the  first  repre- 
sentation of  this  play,  he  said  to  Ghapelain,  a  true  serrant  of 
these  ladies,  "  Believe  me,  sir,  if  I  may  use  the  words  of  St 
EemigiuB  to  Clovis,  we  must  bum  what  we  have  worshipped, 
and  worship  what  we  have  burnt."  The  last  stroke  given  to 
them  was  in  the  Femmes  Savantes,  in  1672.  La  Bruy^re 
reflects  upon  the  enigmatic  language  which  was  then  in  vogue, 
and  whioh  was  the  offspring  of  neither  taste  nor  wit,  but  only 
of  shallow  faney  and  routine. 

From  such  soones  d'Andilly  wont  to  the  wars;  from  snch 
scenes,  at  a  later  day,  he  went  to  the  cell  and  haircloth.  It 
is  not  our  purpose  to  follow  him  through  that  famous  campaign 
in  Germany,  whioh  preoeded  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  He 
was  soon  after  bereft,  first  of  his  mother-in-law,  Madame  de  la 
Boderie,  and  then  of  his  wife.  Two  years  after  came  the  impri- 
sonment and  death  of  Feuquieres,  and  the  death  of  his  brother, 
at  Verdun.  From  this  time  onward,  the  religious  sentiments 
vhich  he  had  long  cherished,  became  more  active.  In  hia 
extant  letters,  we  Bnd  fewer  compliments  and  more  piety. 
"  Every  letter,  however  brief,"  said  he,  "  I  now  tried  to  seasoa 
ffith  at  least  a  grain  of  salt."  In  1642  he  had  a  long  illness, 
marked  by  a  choBm  in  his  correspondence.  During  the  regency 
which  followed  the  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  the  court  showed 
much  confidence  in  d'Andilly,  and  even  liberated  his  bosom- 
friend,  St  Gyran,  from  the  prison  of  Vincennes.  It  deserves 
special  notice,  that  d^Andilly,  a  man  of  honour,  a  soldier,  and 
a  courtier,  made  strenuous  endeavours  to  abolish  the  practice 
of  duelling;  against  which,  at  hia  instance,  a  decree  of  parlia- 
ment was  registered  in  1642.  He  calls  it  a  detestable  proo- 
lice,  which  robs  God  of  soul  and  body,  an  offering  due  to  him, 
and  sacrifices  them  both  to  the  devil.  It  waa  calculated  that 
during  the  Regency  alone,  and  therefore  after  this  stringentlaw, 
so  less  than  nine  hundred  and  eightypersoDs  of  rank  fell  in  duels. 
His  influence  at  court  was  atill  secure.  On  one  occasion  the 
queen  said,  "  You  were  much  attached  to  St  Oyran!"  "  I  was 
under  such  obligations  to  him,"  replied  he,  "  that  I  loved  him 
more  than  my  life.  But  he  bound  me  still  more  nearly  to  him 
in  his  death,  by  bequeathing  to  me  his  heart;  which  I  prize 

more  than "  the  queen,  who  held  by  the  hand  the  young 

prince,  afterwards  King  Louis  XIV.,  completed  the  sentence, 
hy  laying  her  hand  on  the  boy,  and  saying,  "more  than  thU;"" 
that  18,  more  than  royalty  itself, 

St  Gyran,  in  his  testament,  had  enjoined  ou  d'Andilly  to  go 
into  seclusion.  It  was  the  superstition  of  the  age;  yet  amidst 
every  corruption,  we  cannot  but  discern  gleams  of  something 
nobler,  as  m  the  following  passage,  which  is  affecting  even  in 
its  errors: — "  I  cannot  enough  ^ank  Qod,"  says  d'Andilly, 
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"  for  hearing  the  prayer  of  mj  mother,  a  true  Christian  ffoman, 
whose  request  wa«  that  He  would  overturn  the  temporal  pros- 
perity of  her  children,  and  found  eternal  good  on  its  ruins. 
And,  to  view  the  matter  with  the  eye  of  faith,  what  family 
was  ever  more  happy!  Of  twenty  children,  bom  to  my  father 
by  this  excellent  woman,  ten  died  in  imiocent  infaocy,  and  arc 
therefore  safe  for  eternity.  Of  the  remaining  ten,  six  bare 
closed  their  lives  io  the  holy  house  of  Port-Royal,  or  will  yet 
do  so.  Of  four  remaining  brothers,  two,  namely,  the  Bishop 
of  Angers  and  the  Doctor  of  Sorbonne,  are  in  the  narrow  way, 
fighting  the  good  fight,  and  thus  prepared,  with  Good's  help,  one 
day  to  receive  the  crown  from  his  hand.  I  have  hope  also, 
that  God  has  had  mercy  on  my  third  brother,  who  fell  at  Ver- 
dun; and,  great  sinner  aa  I  am,  his  infinite  mercy  makes  me 
hope  from  him  the  same  grace,  through  the  merit  of  the  blood 
which  my  Saviour  shed  upon  the  cross.  Of  the  fifteen  children 
that  God  has  given  me,  five  died  in  the  age  of  innoceuce;  three 
ct  my  six  daughters,  who  became  nuns  in  Port-Royal,  have 
died  a  holy  death;  and  I  oannot  enough  praise  Ciod,  that  the 
remaining  three  are  following  in  their  steps.  The  last  of  my 
four  eons,  who  died  in  the  army  very  youog,  was  reared  in  so 
Christian  a  manner,  that  I  have  reason  to  hope  that  God  toolc 
him  from  this  world  to  preserve  him  from  corruption.  The  bod 
who  is  niy  companion  in  solitude,  preceded  me  in  renonneing 
this  world,  in  the  hope  of  that  which  is  to  oome." 

D'Andilly  is  numbered  among  the  illustrious  men  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  by  Perraul^  who  says  of  him:  "  When 
quite  young  he  was  thought  at  court  deserving  of  the  highest 
offices.  Still  later,  he  discharged  several  of  the  most  import 
tant  trusts  with  much  ability,  and  the  most  couscienUons 
uprightness.  His  manner  of  dealing  with  princes  was  pecu- 
liar. For,  as  he  had  a  large  heart,  a  lofty  spirit,  and  all  the 
dignity  that  accompanies  a  commanding  presence,  joined  with 
a  well-grounded  reputation  and  consummate  wisdom,  be  spoke 
to  them  with  great  freedom,  which,  being  accompanied  with 
circumspection,  was  always  pleasing  to  them." 

These  particulars  in  the  former  life  of  a  leading  Jansenist 
will  add  interest  to  his  subsequent  course.  At  the  age  of 
fifty-five,  he  abandoned  public  life,  and  retired  to  the  Abbey 
of  Port-Boyal  des  Champs.  Here,  during  a  seclusion  of  thirty 
years,  he  wrote  the  works  whioh  establish  his  reputation,  and 
which  fiU  eight  folio  volumes.  These  are  chiefly  lives  of  the 
Saints,  or  translations  from  the  Fathers.  All  are  remarkable 
for  that  classical  purity  and  elegance  of  style  which  distinguish 
whatever  proceeded  from  Port^Royal,  as  well  as  for  elevated 
sentiment  and  unction.     He  died  in  1674. 

Catharine,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Antony  Arnauld,  became 
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the  wife  of  Isfttic  Lenuiatre,  and  was  afterwarda  a  nan.  She 
IB  chiefly  remarkable  for  her  distinguished  children,  whom  we 
shall  have  to  name  below. 

Anoelhjoe,  the  second  daughter  of  Antony  Amauld,  who 
was  bom  in  1691  and  died  in  1661,  waa  in'many  respects  the 
moat  distinguished  person  of  her  race;  certainly  according  to 
the  fiomish  standard  of  judgbg.  It  will  be  necessary  to  con- 
denae  into  a  small  space  the  copious  materials  towards  her 
biography  which  are  before  us,  and  which,  If  fully  detailed, 
nouid  give  a  lively  picture  of  monastic  life  in  France,  and  of 
the  power  of  this  system  to  hem  in  and  warp  the  most  generoua 
natures.  And  that  the  story  may  be  as  little  broken  as  po»- 
uble,  we  shall  connect  with  Angelique  her  sister  Agnes,  who 
was  bom  in  1593,  and  died  in  1671.  Angelique  is  the  central 
point  in  tho  history  of  Port-Boyal.  The  children  of  the  great 
orator  and  lawyer  seem  to  have  been  divided  into  two  Glasses 
as  to  tranperament;  one  having  the  fire  of  the  Amaulds,  the 
other  the  equanimity  of  the  Marions;  to  one  class  belonged 
d'Andilly,  Catharine  le  Maistre,  and  Angelique,  to  the  other  the 
Bishop  of  Angers,  Agnes,  and  Anne  Eugenie.  Both  Amauld 
and  Marion  had  been  champions  for  Henry  IV. ;  and  Marion 
received  by  royal  brevet  the  Abbeys  of  Port-Boyal  and  St  C3T, 
forhis  two  infant  granddaughters,  Angelique  and  Agnes.  What 
a  glimpse  it  gives  us  of  French  popery  and  monkery,  to  read 
ttut  Agnes  was  made  superior  of  St  Oyr,  at  the  age  of  five 
years !  It  was  a  period  in  which  religion  had  become  a  play, 
and  much  amusement  was  afforded  by  the  little  Madame  da 
8t  Cyr.  In  the  following  year  she  became  a  nun.  The  other 
abbey  had  an  abbess,  and  Angelique  was  made  her  coadjutrix. 
Let  \&  hear  some  of  her  own  expressions :  "  My  father,"  says 
she  to  her  nephew,  the  well-known  Le  Maistre,  "  asked  me 
when  I  was  seven  years  old,  whether  I  would  not  be  a  nun.  As 
be  feared  I  would  say  No,  and,  as  I  did  not  well  know  what  it 
meant,  he  anticipated  me  by  saying:  But  you  shall  be  something 
more  than  a  mere  nun,  my  child;  I  will  make  you  abbess,  and 
mistress  of  the  others.  I  felt  that  I  must  submit  to  him,  and 
finding  the  hard  lot  somewhat  alleviated  by  the  abbacy,  I  re- 
plied, Yes,  grandpapa,  I  will.  At  the  same  time,  my  heart 
was  almost  broken,  je  eretiaii,  and  I  went  into  the  corridor, 
thinking  with  myself.  Am  I  not  unlucky  to  be  bom  the  second 
daughter !  Had  I  been  the  eldest,  I  might  have  been  married." 
Angelique  was  of  an  indomitable  will,  and  early  displayed  her 
facdty  of  ruling  others.  So  far  as  she  came  to  the  knowledge 
of  gracious  doctrine,  she  contended  for  it,  at  all  hazards ;  so  far 
u  she  was  bound  in  the  fetters  of  Popery,  she  gloried  in  them, 
with  a  bigoted  resolution.  There  was  no  submission  or  pen- 
ance which  she  was  not  willing  to  undergo;  and,  when  in  later 
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years  she  beoame  familiar  with  the  Byetem  of  Angustine,  she 
found  in  the  highest  points  of  predestination  and  aoveieign 
grace  the  means  of  subduing  her  rebellious  will.  This,  how- 
ever, is  anticipating  our  story.  For  a  time,  the  little  girl  was 
entrusted  to  tiie  nuns  of  Maubuisson,  a  convent  on  the  Oise. 
Id  1600  she  was  taken  to  Amiens,  where  she  went  through  the 
ceremony  of  confirmation.  While  at  Maubuisson  she  made  her 
pro/euitm,  as  it  is  called.  ■  When  in  1662,  the  abbess  of  Port- 
Boyal  dieid,  Antony  Arnauld  lost  not  a  moment  in  carrjiDg 
his  child  to  take  possession  of  her  benefice;  to  this  dignity  she 
was  raised  at  the  age  of  ten  years  and  ten  months.  The  same 
day  she  first  partook  of  the  eucharist,  and,  as  she  says,  without 
any  instruction  in  its  meaning.  The  pater  who  confessed  the 
nuns  did  not  so  much  as  know  the  Paternoster  in  French.  He 
opened  no  book  but  his  Breviary,  and  spent  his  time  in  hunt- 
ing. Such  was  the  priesthood  during  the  wars  against  the 
Huguenots.  There  had  been  preaching  seven  or  eight  times 
in  ^rty  years.  During  the  oamival,  no  one  communicated,  M 
the  nuns  were  masquerading  in  the  convent ;  the  pater  was 
meanwhile  doing  the  same  with  the  servants.  The  foundation 
had  been  dilapidated  ;  in  1 606  there  were  but  twelve  nuns. 
Angelique  was  a  lively  child.  She  read  the  lives  of  saints 
with  less  zest  than  Plutarch,  which  was  then  the  favourite 
book  in  France.  Henry  IV.,  being  on  a  hunting  expedition, 
visited  the  abbey,  desiring  to  see  "  the  little  abbess.^  He 
fonnd  her  taller  than  he  expected,  which  was  no  wonder,  as 
she  wore  heela  several  inches  high.  While  yet  at  a  distance, 
the  gallant  king  sounded  his  bugle,  and  cried,  when  the  nuns 
flew  to  the  window,  "  I  kiss  the  hands  of  the  Lady  Abbess." 

During  the  succeeding  years,  the  young  abbess  passed 
through  many  stages'  of  inward  conflict,  such  as  under  other 
influences  might  have  led  her  to  the  dearest  Protestantism. 
Amidst  much  that  was  good,  her  zeal  expended  itself  very 
much  in  externals,  and  especially  in  plans  for  reforming  the 
abbey,  and  introducing  a  stricter  rule.  This  reform  she  be- 
gan with  herself,  by  voluntary  humility  and  macerations.  At 
night  she  often  went  secretly  to  a  loft  in  order  to  pray.  She 
was  sometimes  seen  dropping  melted  wax  on  her  arm.  Having 
been  taught  by  a  new  confessor  that  the  house  should,  accord- 
ing to  rule,  he  closed,  even  against  her  nearest  friends,  she 
once  held  out  against  her  father  and  his  family,  as  if  in  a  be- 
leaguered castle,  conversing  only  through  the  grate,  by  which 
old  Arnauld  was  highly  exasperated.  It  shows  the  firmness 
of  a  girl  of  eighteen.  The  day  was  in  after  years  referred  to 
as  lajourtUe  du  guichet,  or  the  day  of  the  grate.  In  later  life 
she  used  to  record  many  of  the  instances  of  laxity  in  the  nun- 
neries and  their  confessors.     In  her  apology  for  going  out  of 
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the  order  of  Oiteauz,  efae  eaye  : — "  If  the  abbenes  are  proad, 
the  coofessorB  are  their  humble  servants, — their  valets  de 
ohambre.  This  is  bo  true,  that  I  saw  one  sowiog  beets,  so  as 
to  make  the  abbess's  name  and  cipher;  aud  another  holding 
up  the  abbess's  train,  as  lackeys  are  used  to  do.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  abbeesee  are  hnmble  and  entertain  a  reverence 
for  the  priesthood,  the  confessors  become  masters  and  tyrants, 
so  that  nothing  can  be  done  without  their  orders.  When 
BQob  friars  go.  baak  to  their  proper  monasteries,  they  are  in- 
tolerable, having  become  imperious  from  ruling  over  wotnen." 
ADgelique  (says  Beuchlin)  gives  us  a  list,  we  might  say  a 
meDagffly,  of  confessors,  of  whom  some  were  wolves,  some 
foxes,  and  some  boobies.  Selfishness  and  jealousy  were  their 
common  faults. 

After  her  father's  death,  which  occurred  when  she  was  about 
twenty-eight  years  of  age,  Angelique  was  summoned  for  a  time 
to  take  charge  of  the  nunnery  of  Maubuisson,  in  which  she 
had  spent  part  of  her  childhood.  Its  abbess  was  Madame 
d'Etr^es,  a  sister  of  la  belle  GahrielU,  Henry's  famous  mistress. 
This  was  by  no  means  au  austere  abbey.  The  nuns  need  often 
to  go,  by  water,  with  the  prioress  at  their  head,  to  a  place 
agreed  on,  there  to  dance  on  the  green  with  their  holy  brethren 
fn  St  Martin  in  Pontoise.  Louis  XIII.  determined  to  reform 
these  and  many  the  like  abuses,  and  oaused  several  sets  of 
commissioners  to  be  sent  on  that  errand.  They  found  they 
had  to  do  with  a  refractory  amazon.  A  priest  was  sent  to 
take  up  his  abode,  and  bring  things  to  rights.  The  ladies 
looked  him  up,  with  all  his  attendants,  in  a  tower,  and  kept 
them  four  days  on  bread  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  a 
daily  strapping,  etrivikres.  The  abbey  was  at  length  evacuated 
only  by  a  band  of  archers,  the  municipal  guard  of  that  day. 
They  found  the  lady-abbess  concealed  in  a  chest  or  wardrobe, 
and  carried  her  half-dressed  upon  a  bed  to  Paris,  Into  her 
place  Angelique  was  brought.  She  found  the  nuns  free  from 
all  government.  Till  this  time  they  had  been  on  the  best 
terms  with  the  young  fellows  of  the  country,  living  as  if  in  a 
gay  chateau.     Some  of  them  had  gardens  of  their  own,  with 

Savilions,  where  they  received  company.  Plays  were  acted. 
he  abbey  was  rich  enough  to  support  a  hundred  nuns,  and 
containedbut  twenty-two.  It  was  only  by  force  of  arms,  such 
u  was  common  in  feudal  ejectments,  that  the  young  supe- 
rior was  installed  into  her  new  place. 

In  1620,  Agnes  Arnauld  was  made  coadjutrix  of  Port- 
Aoyal.  lb  was  about  this  time  that  the  sisters  became  ac- 
quainted with  that  famous  saint  and  mystic,  Francis  de  Sales. 
With  him  and  with  BeruUe  and  St  Oyran,  these  ladies  held 
many  conversations  on  the  currtiptions  of  the  church,  which 
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might  well  have  befitted  Frotertanta.  Like  all  Jansenista, 
they  were  contending  for  sovereign  decrees,  absolute  grace,  and 
inward  vital  religion  as  distinguished  from  forms.  Their 
misery  was  that  they  sought  this  while  subjecting  themaelvei 
to  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  St  Vincent  says  in  a  letter: — "St 
Oyran  said  to  me  one  day,  *  Qod  has  given  me  great  numifea- 
tations,  and  still  gives  them.  He  has  caused  me  to  lean  th&t 
there  has  been  no  church  for  these  five  or  six  hundred  yeare. 
Formerly  the  church  was  a  great  stream  of  clear  water,  but 
now  the  church  is  only  mire  and  mnd.  The  bed  of  the  stream 
is  the  same;  but  it  is  no  longer  the  same  water.'  I  repre- 
sented to  him  that  all  the  heretics  used  the  same  pretext  to 
cover  their  errors,  and  I  especially  named  Calvin.  '  Oahnu,' 
said  St  Gyran,  '  was  not  wrong  in  all  he  undertook ;  but  be 
defended  himself  ill.' " 

Angelique  spent  her  life  in  her  several  religious  houses,  but 
chiefly  in  Port-Boyal  des  C%ampa,  in  trying  to  realize  the  im- 
practicable scheme  of  a  conventual  heaven  on  earth.  None 
could  be  more  sincere,  devout,  or  energetic;  but  she  attempted 
all  fay  means  of  rigours.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
progress  of  her  reforms.  When  complete,  they  comprised  a 
variety  of  ascetic  observances.  Property  was  common ;  animal 
food  was  tabooed.  The  coarsest  clothes  were  worn,  not  to 
speak  of  cilicia  and  pricking  girdles.  The  nuns  rose  to  matioB 
at  three  o'clock.  Absolute  silence  was  observed,  except  in 
devotion,  or  certain  prescribed  conferences.  Some  hours  were 
devoted  to  labour  every  day.  The  psalter  was  wholly  said  or 
sung  every  twenty-four  hours.  And  at  length,  in  pursuance 
of  their  special  aim  as  nuns  of  the  Holy  Sacrament,  and  donbt- 
less  to  stop  the  mouths  of  the  Jesuits,  who  twitted  them  witi 
Calvinism,  they  so  divided  themselves,  that  at  least  one  of 
them  was  at  every  moment  of  the  day  and  night  kneeling  in 
adoration  before  the  idol-wafer.*  Angelique  was  the  leading 
spirit  in  all  this,  but  Agnes  followed  her  step  by  step. 

In  1623,  Angelique  came  back  with  thirty  nuns  from  Man- 
buiason  to  Port-Royal  des  Champs.  In  1626,  there  were 
eighty-four  nuns  at  PortrBoyal  de  Paris,  and  a  number  of 
other  monasteries  began  to  reform  themselves  after  the  same 
pattern.  Agnes  wrote  a  book  of  devotions,  famous  aa  the 
ChapeUt  secret  da  St  Sacremeni,  a  rosary  or  series  of  enthusias- 
tic  prayers,  addressed  to  Christ  as  transubstantiated  in  the 
mass.  It  contained  sixteen  articles,  answering  to  the  sixteea 
attributes  of  Christ  in  the  sacrament.  These  devotions  are 
transcendently  mystical,  yet  uot  without  a  tincture  of  genuine 
love  for  the  Saviour,  whom  their  absurd  idolatry  was  offending 
and  mocking.  The  reigning  ideas  throughout  are  God's  pre- 
*  Ranke.    Hiitoiy  of  Papa,  p.  386, 
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deBtJnatiiHi,  man^s  total  inability,  the  all-Buffiotency  of  graee, 
and  love  to  Christ,  as  the  essence  of  religion.  This  Chapelet 
led  to  extraordinary  aaaaults,  and  to  a  censure  by  the  Sor- 
boDne.  It  was  laid  before  Jansenius,  who  approved  it;  which 
marks  a  great  epoch,  as  this  was  the  bond  of  union  between 
JaiiBemus  and  Port-Boyol. 

St  Gyran  and  several  recluses  had  settled  themselves  at  Poit- 
Boyal  des  Champs,  the  begioaing  of  the  male  sodality  there. 
St  Gyran  was  the  great  man  of  his  day,  tho  devoted  friend  of 
d'Andilly,  the  companion  of  Jansen's  Augustinian  studies,  and 
the  legislative  miod  of  Port-Boyal.  It  was  he  who  introduced 
that  devout  and  thorough  reading  of  the  Scriptures  which 
(^racterised  the  sect,  leading  within  those  walls  to  such  com- 
mentaries as  that  of  Quesnel,  and  such  translations  as  those  of 
De  Sacy  and  Le  Maistre. 

The  widow  of  Antony  Amauld  took  the  veil,  and  called 
Angelique,  her  own  daughter,  by  the  name  of  Mother,  "  mak- 
ing the  Word  of  Ood  of  none  effect  through  their  traditions.^ 
We  have  no  space  to  record  the  romantic  history  of  St  Oyran's 
arrest  and  imprisonment.  As  they  were  carrying  him  off  to 
Vincennes,  he  was  met  by  Andilly,  on  his  way  to  Pomponne. 
"  Whither  are  you  taking  all  these  peopleT'  asked  d'Andilly. 
"  It  is  I  who  am  taken  by  them,"  said  St  Gyran ;  "  but  I 
am  less  the  prisoner  of  man  than  of  Qod.  They  have  not 
given  me  time  even  to  take  a  book,"  D'Andilly  handed  him 
the  Oonfessiona  of  Augustine.  They  embraced  and  parted. 
In  that  prison  St  Oyfan  first  received  and  read  the  Aitgustinia 
of  his  lately  deoeasod  friend,  which  he  called  the  Devotion- 
hook  of  these  last  days.  It  would  prove  too  strong  meat  for 
many  a  nominal  Galvinist,  defending  as  it  does  unconditional 
election,  total  depravity,  and  definite  atonement.*  John  Von 
Wert,  a  German  general,  taken  prisoner,  was  brought  to  the 
came  caetle.  While  there  he  was  entertained  by  Richelieu 
with  a  comedy  and  ballot;  upon  which  he  observed,  that 
nothing  so  much  struck  him  in  France  as  to  see  bishops  at 
Mmedios  and  saints  in  jail.  St  Gyran  lived  but  a  short  time 
A^r  his  liberation.  On  his  deathbed  he  said  to  his  medioal 
Attendant,  who  was  also  a  Jesuit : — "  Tell  the  fathers  not  to 
triamph  when  I  am  dead,  for  I  leave  twelve  behind  me  mightier 
tiian  I." 

In  1627,  Angelique  took  the  bold  step  of  forsaking  the  Gi»- 
tertian  order,  apparently  because  it  was  imposBible  to  carry 
out  her  rigid  plans  under  its  rule.  In  1629  or  1630,  she  ceased 
to  be  abbess,  and  was  succeeded  by  Genevieve  de  Tardif,  who 
fceldittill  1636,  after  which  it  was  held  six  years  by  Sister 
Agnes,  who,  in  1642,  again  gave  place  to  Angelique.  The 
*  8m  ft  Tsmukable  ctanpter  of  the  "Aagneticm  "  on  thii  iMt  topic 
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usters  ooonpied  this  pout  alternately  for  nearly  thirty  years. 
During  this  period,  the  colloquies  in  their  house  were  enlivened 
by  the  Oartesiaa  oontroveray,  and  by  the  presence  of  Pascal. 
There  waa  still  visible,  as  late  as  1805,  a  hydraulic  engine, 
erected  by  Pascal  at  Port-Boyal. 

It  would  be  aside  from  our  design  to  give  an  account  of  the 
oontroveray  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Molina  and  Jansenius, 
which  filled  all  mouths  at  Paris,  and  gave  origin  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters.  These  controversiea  agitated  the  recluses  of 
Port-Boyal,  who  were  devoted  Augustinians.  Their  course 
would  have  been  as  simple  as  that  of  Luther  or  Zwingle,  if 
they  could  have  rid  themselves  of  subjection  to  Boman  infalli- 
bility. But  they  received  the  Papal  decree  as  the  voice  of  God, 
and  the  Pope  had  condemned  certain  propositions,  as  being  in 
Jansenius,  and  subscription  was  demanded  from  the  recluees 
to  a  formula,  bearing  not  only  that  the  propositions  were 
erroneous,  but  that  they  were  in  Jansenius.  Hence  the  dis- 
tinction concerning  the  Pope's  infallibility  touching  matten  of 
fa<^.  The  best  commentary  on  this  is  furnished  by  the  Pro- 
vincial Letters.  The  bull  of  Innocent  X.  which  condemned 
the  Five  Propositions  of  Jansenius,  bore  date  May  30,  1653; 
the  year  in  which,  after  long  absence,  Angelique  returned  to 
Port  Poyal  des  Champs.  At  this  time  t^ere  were  resideot 
four  priests  and  twenty-five  lay  brothers.  During  these  years 
of  anxiety,  when  the  whole  storm  of  Jesuit  rage  and  court  dis- 
favour was  breaking  over  them,  and  when  these  poor  misgiiided 
but  sincere  women  were  often  in  extreme  perplexity,  between 
their  convictions  of  truth  and  their  allegiance  to  Borne,  it 
should  seem  that  Angelique  persisted  in  her  heroic  part.  Both 
she  and  Agnes  encouraged  the  sisters  in  believing  that  they 
were  now  honoured  by  resemblance  to  the  ancient  con- 
fessors. Angelique  was  approaching  the  season  of  old  age, 
and  was  most  of  the  time  ill.  By  royal  authority,  the  cleig; 
were  Hummoned  in  1660  to  condemn  Jansenism.  Next  year 
there  was  a  formal  inquisition  into  Port-Boyal  des  Champs, 
resulting  in  the  compulsory  removal  of  all  the  boarders,  no- 
vioes,  and  nuns ;  the  nuns  were  dispersed,  two  and  two,  into 
other  convents.  Two  days  after  this  deportation,  Angelique, 
now  approaching  her  end,  wrote  to  one  of  the  recluses,  the 
Chevalier  de  Sevign^,  brother-in-law  of  the  celebrated  Madame,* 
**  At  length  God  has  stripped  us  of  all ;  he  has  taken  the 
fathers,  the  sisters,  the  children.  Blessed  be  his  holy  name ! 
There  is  pain  indeed;  but  with  peace  and  entire  submission  to 
the  divine  will.  Wo  are  persuaded  that  this  visitation  is  a 
great  mercy  of  God  towards  ua,  that  it  was  needful  for  us,  to 
purify  us,  and  enable  us  to  profit  by  so  many  graces  received, 

*  And  not,  u  Bir  J.  Stephen  oddlj  misgui«B,  to  Madame  de  S^Tigni  henelt 
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Believe  me,  if  GtoA.  in  hia  ^race  baa  purposes  of  greater  com- 
passion, the  persecution  will  go  still  further."  She  was  sink- 
ing under  the  dropsy,  and  for  many  weeks  oonld  escape  suffo- 
cation only  by  being  perpetually  in  a  sitting  posture.  Mean- 
while, it  was  a  part  of  her  religion,  to  let  no  complaint  pass 
the  door  of  her  lips.  She  died  August  6,  1661,  the  year  of 
Mazarin's  death.  The  enemies  of  Port-Royal  were  laying  the 
axe  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  when  its  head  fell.  The  reflectiona 
of  Hermant,  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  might  have  been  uttered  by 
a  Wenley  or  a  Zinzendorf:  "Enemies  may  pounce  upon  and 
cany  away  the  simple  doves,  but  cannot  prevent  them  from 
Seeing  to  the  opened  side  of  the  Bedeemer ;  that  opened  side 
which  he  displayed  to  the  onbelieving  apostle,  and  whiob  will 
not  be  shut  gainst  his  true  brides.^  Angelique  and  Agnea 
had  been  long  united,  thongh  greatly  differing.  Angelique  was 
bold,  commanding,  of  magical  infiuenoe,  yet  self-denying  and 
affectionate.  Agnes  was  mild,  uniform,  dignified,  and  wise. 
She  was  called  the  "  female  theologian.'"  Angelique,  (hs 
founder  of  the  reformed  Port-Boyal,  was  devoted  to  asoetio 
macerations.  Agues  was  the  mystic ;  anticipating  many  of 
those  views  which  were  afterwards  celebrated,  by  connection 
with  Madame  Guion  and  F^^on,  though  the  Port-Boyal 
mfstioism  was  far  purer  in  its  doctrinal  basis,  and  free  from 
the  absurd  claims  to  sinless  perfection.  Agnes  held  the  spiri- 
tual reins  for  several  years  after  her  sisters  death;  her  own 
death  occurred  in  1671.  It  would  be  easy  to  fill  our  pagea 
with  anecdotes  of  these  extraordinary  women ;  but  this  is  toT- 
bidden  by  the  pressure  of  other  materials. 

The  fifth  child  of  Antony  Amauld,  Anhe  EuoEMiE,  de  T 
IncarwUvm,  born  1594,  became  a  nun  in  Port-Boyal  in  1618, 
and  died  in  1653. 

The  sixth  child,  Hbnry  (de.Trie)  Abnadld,  bom  in  1697, 
was  consecrated  bishop  in  1649,  and  died  in  1692.  Henry  was 
more  than  all  the  rest  in  public  affairs,  through  his  long  life. 
He  was  first  abb^  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  then  bishop  of  Angers. 
While  he  was  a  law  student,  Francis  de  Sales  prophesied  that 
he  would  enter  the  church.  He  was  always  resident,  which 
wag  not  the  fashion  of  a  day  when  gay  prelates  used  to  be 
most  of  the  time  at  court.  During  the  years  1645,  1 646, 1 647, 
and  1 648,  he  was  employed  at  Borne,  and  other  Italian  courts, 
in  the  most  important  and  confidential  n^otiations.  In  ooo- 
sequence  of  his  success,  a  medal  was  struck  in  honour  of  him. 
When  he  was  made  bishop,  his  sister  Angelique  was  so  fearful 
of  his  being  unequal  to  such  a  spiritual  burden,  that  she  ab- 
sented herself  from  the  pomp  of  consecration,  and  lay  prostrate 
in  prayer  for  her  beloved  brother.  He  was  a  friend  to  the 
friendless,  and  it  was  proverbial  in  Angers  (aa  of  Cranmer) 
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that  the  beat  recommeiidatioQ  to  Mona.  Angera  was  to  do  him 
an  ill  tura.  The  only  busineas  which,  during  forty-four  years, 
removed  bim  from  his  dioceas,  waa  connected  with  the  recoo- 
oiliation  of  the  Prince  of  Tarentnm  with  the  Bomiah  Chnrcb. 
It  was  an  age  of  propagandism.  The  luat  of  power,  which  led 
Louis  the  Great  to  aim  at  governing  Europe,  led  him  to  pn^ 
pose  uuiformity  of  religion.  The  Huguenots  were  the  Mop 
deoai  at  hia  gate.  Hence  miesiona  and  am/erenceg,  as  certain 
popniar  debates  were  called,  which  filled  up  the  space  between 
the  Bartholomew'a  gladiatorahip  and  the  dragonnadea  of  Louia. 
Hence,  in  the  memoirs  and  letters  of  the  time,  as  much  is  made 
of  a  great  converaioD,  like  Turenne'a,  as  of  a  aucceaaful  siege 
in  the  Low  Countries.  All  parties  were  vocal  with  such  topics, 
and  Madame  de  S^vign^  nimbly  and  gracefully  skips  from  a 
masquerade  at  Veraailles,  to  a  belle  pamon,  or  Good- Friday 
sermon,  at  Notre  Dame,  or  a  converaiou  from  Proteatantism 
at  Lyons.  Tfao  great  points  were  discussed  io  vast  assemblies. 
The  Oardinal  of  Lorraine  won  as  many  laurels  in  aueh  con- 
ferences, as  the  Lorraine  captains  against  Protestant  armies  in 
the  field.  People  assembled  at  theae  conferences,  as  is  old 
times  at  tournaments.  Just  as  there  were  jousting  and  single 
combats  during  truces,  between  crusaders  and  infidels,  so  in 
this  deceitful  peace,  there  were  conferenoea  between  the 
"  church "  and  the  "  religion,"  as  men  called  the  Papists  and 
the  Reformed.  Cardinal  de  Betz  tells  of  a  disputation  which 
he  held,  before  he  waa  coadjutor,  with  a  famous  minister  at 
Oharenton,  the  centre  for  the  Parisian  Huguenots.  The  le^ 
of  Madame  de  Bambure,  a  zealoua  Protestant,  led  to  a  eombat 
of  nine  days.  "  The  Marshal  do  la  Force  and  Turenne,  (says 
De  Betz)  attended  for  threeor  fourdays.  A  noblemanof  Poiton, 
.  who  sat  out  the  whole,  was  converted.  As  I  waa  but  twenty- 
fiix  yeara  old,  I  gained  much  notice  by  this  conversion,  I  must, 
however,  do  justice  to  the  firmness  of  my  adversary,  Mestreaot, 
in  this  debate.  The  fifth  day,  I  had  some  advantages  over 
him;  we  were  upon  the  article  'vocation.'  But  in  return, he 
brought  me  into  some  trouble  on  the  sixth,  when  the  authority 
of  the  Pope  was  touched.  As  I  did  not  wish  to  break  with 
Bome,  I  plied  him  with  principles  which  are  not  so  easily  de- 
fended aa  those  of  the  Sorbonne  [or  the  Galiicaa  doctrines]. 
He  replied  to  me :  '  It  would  not  be  right  to  keep  the  Abbe 
de  Ketz  from  being  a  cardinal.' "  The  finest  court-ladies  were 
prominent  in  the  assemblies  of  the  Cardinal  de  Guiae.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  debates  was  that  between  John  Claude 
and  BoHSuet,  in  March  1678;  published  by  Bossuet  in  1682. 
This  y/aa  brought  about  by  Madame  de  Duras,  and  was  at- 
tended by  her  brother,  the  Marshal.  She  went  over  to  Popery; 
indeed  these  public  arguments  were  used  aa  a  splendid  apology 
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to  cover  many  s  retreat  from  the  unpopular  side.  It  was  held 
no  diBgraoe  for  a  fair  Huguenot  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  a  Bo»- 
aset. 

The  connection  of  the  bishop  with  Port-Boyal  wao  only  inci- 
dental and  advisory ;  we  shall,  therefore,  pasa  from  him  to 
others  of  his  race. 

Maria  db  Ste.  Claike,  the  sixth  child  of  the  anti-Jesuit 
Demosthenes,  was  a  nun  in  Port-Boyal.  SlMON,  the  eighth, 
fell  at  Verdun,  a  captain,  in  163d.  Madelainb  D£  Ste.  ChriS- 
TESE,  the  ninth,  was  a  nun  in  Port^Royal.  Antony  Armadld, 
the  tenth  and  youngest,  and  by  far  the  most  widely  known  c^ 
the  race  in  theology  and  letters,  is  now  to  engage  our  attention. 

Antony  Arnauld,  Doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  was  bom  Feb- 
ruary  6,  1612,  and  died  August  8,  1694.  He  began  the  study 
of  the  law,  but  by  the  advice  of  his  mother,  "  the  mother  of 
tine  Maccabees,^  as  she  was  called,  was  persuaded  to  devote 
himself  to  theology,  and  attended  the  exercises  of  the  Sorbonne. 
At  this  early  period  he  differed  from  his  teachers,  and  avowed 
those  doctrines  of  grace,  which  his  enemies  loved  to  stigmatize 
u  Calvmistic.  It  is  therefore  only  in  a  restricted  sense  that 
he  can  be  called  a  follower  of  Jansenins,  as  he  had  never  heard 
of  Jansenius  when  his  creed  was  formed.  He  became  a  priest 
ID  1641.  The  celebrity  of  Arnauld  arose  from  the  publication 
JD  1643  of  his  work  on  Freguent  Communion,  which  at  once 
embroiled  him  with  the  Jesuits.  It  was  the  object  of  this  book 
to  prove  that  the  sacrament  should  not  be  administered  in  a 
perfunctory  or  mechanical  manner;  that  it  is  not  to  be  relied 
on,  as  if  the  effect  wei-e  ea;  opere  operato;  that  mental  prepar- 
ation is  necessary;  and  that  not  only  attrition*  (as  the  school- 
men and  Jesuits  teach)  but  contrition,  should  precede  absolu- 
tion and  communion.  Though  the  Jesuits  were  not  named  in 
this  work,  they  at  onoe  felt  themselves  struck  at.  Aspiring  to 
be  the  universal  confessors,  and  to  make  the  terms  for  penitents 
as  easy  as  possible,  they  every  where  prescribed  the  sacramenta 
as  valid  from  the  mere  outward  act.  A  little  fear  of  hell,  or 
attrition,  was  the  only  prerequisite.  They  were  therefore  of- 
fended by  any  semblance  of  more  evangelical  teaching.  When 
some  one  expressed  wonder  to  d'Andilly,  that  a  man  only 
thirty  years  of  age  should  write  such  a  book,  he  replied :  "  Why 
should  you  wonder  1  he  only  utters  the  language  of  the  family. 
The  pnre  diction  and  alarming  eloquence  of  Arnauld  made  nis 
preaching  formidable  to  many  troubled  consciences  in  Paris. 
The  Jesuits  saw  that  their  craft  was  in  danger,  and  engaged 
their  most  famous  writers  to  refute  the  treatise  on  Frequent 
Communion.     The  kingdom  was  moved,  and  at  Borne  all  the 
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machinationa  of  the  order  were  active  to  procure  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  book.  But  in  spite  of  b.\\  their  eETorts,  it  passed 
uncensured,  and  Alexander  VII.  even  expressed  approval  of  tbe 
doctrine.  The  Abbey  of  Port-Boyal,  as  sueh,  had  no  part  in 
these  polemics,  and  it  may  require  explanation  how  it  came  to 
fall  under  the  odium  of  the  Jesuits.  Doctor  Arnauld  was  bro- 
ther of  the  Mother  Angelique.  There  were  in  the  convent  his 
mother,  six  sisters,  and  six  nieces;  when  admitted  to  priest's 
orders,  he  had  made  over  his  property  to  Port-Royal,  intending 
to  make  it  the  place  of  bis  eventual  retreat,  where  ho  might  be 
with  his  eldest  brother,  d'Andilly,  and  his  two  learned  nephews, 
liO  Maistre  and  De  Sacy.  Above  all,  they  and  he  were  descen- 
dants of  the  advocate  Antony  Amauld,  and  so  bore  the  guilt 
of  the  philippic  of  1591.* 

The  Jesuits  did  not,  however,  obtain  a  fair  occasion  a^inst 
the  Doctor,  until  the  publication  of  hia  two  letters  to  the  Duke 
de  Liancourt.  This  nobleman  had  been  denied  absolution, 
unless  on  condition  of  hie  removing  a  little  granddaughter  from 
Port-Boyal.  From  the  second  of  these  letters,  two  propositions 
were  extracted  for  condemnation.  These  letters  came  just  in 
good  time  for  the  Jesuits.  In  one  of  them,  Amauld  said,  that, 
having  carefully  perused  the  Augnstious  of  Jansenius,  he  did 
not  find  in  it  the  five  proponiiont  condemned  by  the  Popa 
These  five  propositions  constituted  the  very  Shibboleth  of  the 
parties.  This  assertion  of  Amauld  was  his  first  error;  it  re- 
lated to  fact.  The  second  related  to  dogma,  and  was,  that  the 
fathers  represent  to  us,  in  the  ease  of  Peter,  a  justified  person, 
to  whom  grace,  without  which  we  can  do  nothing,  was  in  a 
certain  instance  wanting.  The  condemned  points  of  Jansenius, 
the  Five  Propositions,  were  for  substance  as  follows :  I.  Some 
oommandments  of  God  are  impracticable  by  the  righteous;  and 
sometimes  even  when  they  attempt  obedience,  the  needed  grace 
is  wanting.  2.  No  man  can  resist  inward  grace,  in  the  state 
of  nature.  3.  In  order  to  moral  accountability,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  free  from  inward  necessity,  but  only  from  outward 
constraint.  4.  The  semipelagians  admitted  the  necessity  of 
an  inward,  prevenient  grace,  in  order  to  every  good  act, 
and  even  to  the  reception  of  faith;  but  they  were  herein 
heretical,  that  they  required  this  grace  to  be  such  aa  the  will 
of  man  can  yield  to,  or  resist,  indifferently.  6,  It  is  semipela- 
gian  doctrine  to  say  that  Christ  died,  or  shed  his  blood,  for  all 
men.  These  propositions  were  condemned  and  anathema- 
tized by  the  Pope :  these  propositions,  said  Amauld  and  the 
Port-Royalists,  are  not  found  in  Jansenius.  Here  issue  was 
joined  on  the  question  of  the  Pope's  infallibility  in  regard  to  a 
matter  of  fact.      From  this  moment,  Doctor  Arnauld,  as  the 
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leadingobampion  of  Augustinianism,  became  the  marb  forevery 
Jesnit  arrow.  In  1666  the  Faculty  of  Theology  condemned 
the  two  errors  of  Arnauid,  and  excluded  him  from  the  aaid 
fiicolty.  For  many  years  he  was  either  in  retirement,  at  Port- 
Bojal  and  Paris,  or  wandering  under  changes  of  name  in  the 
Low  Oountries,  constantly  sending  forth  from  his  retreat  those 
works  of  powerful  scholastic  ratiocination  which  made  him 
the  dread  of  the  Sorbonno  and  of  Rome.  The  same  epoch  is 
marked  by  the  censnre  of  Amauld  and  the  appearance  of  the 
Provincial  Letters;  in  several  of  which  Amauld  aided  Pas- 
cal. We  appeal  to  a  master  when  we  cite  Bacine  on  a 
point  of  French  style :  "  To  these  religious  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Jesuits  and  the  Port-Royalists,"  says  ho,  "  there 
was  added  a  pique  of  scholars.  The  Jesuits  had  been  long 
in  possession  of  the  first  rank  in  literature,  and  scarcely 
any  books  of  devotion  were  read  but  theirs.  It  touched  them 
sensibly,  therefore,  to  see  themselves  dispossessed  of  this  first 
rank,  by  new-comers,  before  whom  all  their  genius  and  all 
^eir  knowledge  seemed  to  disappear.  The  Jesuits,  instead  of 
ascribing  the  happy  success  which  attended  the  books  of  their 
adversaries  to  the  goodness  of  the  cause  which  they  upheld, 
and  the  purity  of  the  doctrine  maintained,  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  a  certain  elegance  of  language  which  th^  had  before 
reproached  as  inconsistent  with  Christian  simplicity.  They 
have  since  made  a  particular  study  of  this  very  elegance;  but 
their  books,  wanting  unction  and  solidity,  have  not  been  any 
better  received  by  the  public,  for  being  written  with  a  gram- 
matical precision  which  goes  the  length  of  affectation."  Some 
judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  effect  produced  on  the  world  ■ 
of  taste  by  the  consummate  style  of  Port-Boyal,  when  we  find 
Madame  de  Sevign^  writing  as  follows,  concerning  Nicole's 
book  on  Morals,  and  when  we  remember  that  Nicole,  though 
severely  elegant,  is  the  least  imaginative  and  most  rigid  of  these 
casuists.  "  The  first  volume,"  says  she,  "  is  marvellously  deli- 
cious."— "  I  am  hurt,  as  are  you,  with  the  etiflure  de  creur:  this 
word  enflure  displeases  me.  As  to  the  rest,  have  I  not  told 
you  it  is  of  the  same  stuff  as  Pascal  I  But  this  stuff  is  so 
beautiful  that  it  always  pleases  me.  Surely  the  human  heart 
was  never  so  anatomized  as  by  these  gentlemen." — "  I  read  M. 
Nicole  ^ith  a  pleasure  which  carries  me  away;  above  all  am  I 
charmed  with  the  third  treatise  on  Peace  with  Men.*  Read 
it,  I  pray  you,  with  attention,  and  see  how  nicely  he  shows  the 
human  heart,  and  how  all  persons  whatever  see  themselves 
there,  philosophers,  Janseniats,  Molinists,  and  all." — "  There  is 
not  a  word  too  much  or  too  little." 

If  we  were  writing  the  history  of  Port-Royal,  it  would  be 
•  TTdt  admirable  treatlBe  ii  republiahed  (epar&taly,  P»ria  1847, 12mo.  Didot  Frsree, 
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requirod  of  us  to  give  an  acooimt  of  the  perseentiona  to  wluch 
the  iamates,  both  male  and  female,  were  subjectBd  for  more  thaa 
twenty  years,  or  till  the  p&cification  in  1668.  Various  as  were 
the  fortunes  of  this  period,  in  truth  an  Iliad  of  conflict,  the 
source  of  the  trial  was  one.  All  the  religious  of  Port-Royal,  in- 
cluding the  simpleet  nuns  and  novices,  were  required  to  sign  a 
formula,  assenting  to  the  Pope^s  condemnation  of  the  Five 
Propositions.  Many  substitutes  were  proposed,  many  attempts 
were  made  to  substitute  forms,  by  which  the  distinction  of  fact 
and  of  doctrine  might  be  preserved.  But  all  in  vain;  the  in- 
quisitorial sword  was  driven  to  the  hilt;  punishments  of  the 
severest  sort,  not  only  imprisonment,  but  the  interdict  of  the 
euchariat,  were  inflicted.  There  were  diversities  of  judgment 
as  to  the  lawfulness  of  subscription,  and  two  even  of  the  Ar- 
naulds  fell  from  their  steadfastness;  but  Doctor  ArDauld,thong^ 
subtile  beyond  most  men  in  distinctions,  could  never  bring  him- 
self to  forsake  Augustine,  to  condemn  JsJiscnius,  or  to  purchase 
the  privilege  of  going  at  large  among  his  countrymen.  The 
seclusion,  however,  was  far  from  being  unfruitful.  The  Jesuits 
knew  this  so  well,  that  they  described  Fort-Boyal  as  a  place 
where  forty  sharp  pens  were  at  work,  all  pointed  by  Dr  Ar- 
nauld.  Among  these  were  Pascal,  Le  Maistre,  and  Se  Sacy. 
Angelique  herself  was  a  host.  The  great  work  on  the  Perpe- 
tuity of  the  Faith,  which  we  continue  to  see  in  the  book-stores 
in  cheap  Paris  editions,  was  laboriously  produced  during  this 
period,  by  Arnauld  and  Nicole.  In  some  of  his  dietinctioDS 
respecting  subscription,  Arnauld  seems  to  have  been  more  lax 
than  Pascal,  though  both  were  perfectly  frank  in  their  avowal 
of  doctrine.  In  regard  to  the  controversies  between  them,  it  is 
surprising  to  find  Racine  saying:  "  Arnauld  smote  Pascal's 
tenet  to  the  earth,  at  a  blow;  for  Pascal  was  small  compared 
with  Arnauld."  Part  of  the  time  of  persecution  Arnauld  and 
Nicole,  who  were  inseparable  iu  laboure,  lived  in  the  Rue  St 
Avoie,  or  in  the  neighbouring  Ghatillon,  observing  the  hours  and 
devotions  of  monastic  life.  The  Duchess  de  Longueville,  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  converts  from  luxury  and  courtly  vice,  gave 
Arnauld  a  refuge  at  the  Hotel  d'Epernon,  in  1666.  When  the 
cruel  blow  of  withholding  the  sacraments  was  inflicted  on  the 
poor  devotees,  Arnauld  addressed  to  them  counsels,  which  show 
the  turn  of  his  mind :  "  I  am  well  aware  that  the  piety  of  our 
day  resides  more  in  sense  than  in  faith ;  and  that  it  is  never  con- 
tent, except  when  actually  receiving  the  sacrament;  and  thst 
it  is  not  free  from  trouble  and  anguish,  when  this  is  removeii. 
Your  enjoyment  would,  however,  be  more  tranquil,  if  you  would 
bear  in  miod,  what  one  of  the  moat  celebrated  writers  of  our 
time,  esteemed  as  one  of  the  most  illustrious  for  his  piety,  has 
said  publicly,  that  we  should  found  ourselves  on  those  thiugs 
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whiofa  cannot  be  taken  aviay  against  our  will,  and  not  on  those 
of  which  temporal  power  and  the  opposition  of  this  world  may 
despoil  ue.  The  sacraments  are  good,  but  the  ordinance  of  Qod 
ia  better.  If,  according  to  the  Scripture,  obedience  is  better 
than  sacrifice,  it  ia  also  far  better  than  aacramenta,  which  are 
bferior  to  sacrifice;  and  you  ought  t6  be  persuaded  that  he, 
ffhea  he  takes  you  from  the  sacrament,  gives  you  occasion  to 
serve  him  more  perfectly,  than  when  he  vouchsafed  the  free 
use  of  them.  Hunger  and  thirst  after  the  heavenly  bread  is 
doubtless  good,  and  is  a  sign  of  soundness  and  inward  strength 
of  soul ;  bat  sacraments,  and  even  the  eucharisfc,  properly 
speaking,  are  not  this  heavenly  bread,  but  only  means  of  ob- 
taining it;  otherwise  we  should  be  satisfied  after  the  commu- 
nion, and  would  need  to  have  no  more  hunger  and  thirst, 
whereas  the  true  effect  of  the  communion  is  increase  of  hun- 
gering and  thirsting  after  the  bread  of  heaven,  and  after  the 
water  of  the  Holy  &host,  which  properly  is  the  bouFb  food  and 
flesh,  according  to  Chriat^s  worda  in  the  goapel.  Moreover,  it  ' 
is  written,  not  that  they  are  blessed,  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
the  eucbarist  and  other  sacraitients,  but  they  who  hunger  and 
thirst  after  righteousness,  that  is,  after  Qod  himself  and  hia 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  far  above  all  sacraments  and  sensible 
things,  and  above  all  gifts  that  are  not  God  himself.  The  sa- 
cramenta  are,  indeed,  means,  but  not  the  only,  nor  the  moat 
perfect  means,  to  procure  man's  highest  good;  and  not  all  who 
long  for  and  partake  of  them  are  holy,  or  so  disposed  as  that 
they  may  attain  salvation;  while,  on  the  contrary,  all  who 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness  are  blessed;  since  they 
have  God's  Spirit,  who  makes  them  alive  more  and  more,  and 
leads  them  to  this  righteousness,  and  to  eternal  life,  of  which 
he  has  given  them  the  desire." 

Of  afi  human  beings  after  Pascal,  the  Jesuits  most  hated 
Doctor  Amauld,  and  it  was  a  more  lasting  hatred,  as  Pascal's 
Ufe  was  short.  There  was  no  weapon  too  foul  or  too  poisonous 
to  be  used  against  such  a  foe;  but  all  the  barbs  were  dipped 
in  the  same  virus —falsehood.  They  said  he  was  a  Galvinist 
and  a  Huguenot.  They  said  he  had  been  one  of  a  deistioal 
congreeB  at  Bourg- Fontaine,  in  1621,  for  the  abolition  of 
Christianity:  Amauld  was  at  that  date  nine  years  old.  They 
accused  him  of  asBiating  at  a  witches'  sabbath,  and  affirmed 
that  the  devils  present  had  stood  in  admiration  of  his  speech: 
the  Jesaita  had  a  memorable  association  of  the  name  Arnauld 
with  diabolical  speeches.  They  reported  him  to  have  com- 
manded the  Vaudois  forces  in  Savoy;  to  have  abjured  the 
faith,  and  to  have  married  a  wife.  They  made  him  esquire, 
armiger,  to  the  Presbyterian  knight,  Jurieu.  And  they 
Scribed  to  him  a  namber  of  booka  which  he  never  wrote.     It 
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waa  by  his  pen,  indeed,  that  he  waa  chiefly  naeful.  We  are 
told  by  Bayle  that  Arnauld  wae  very  simple  in  his  mamiera, 
and  that  nnless  some  question  of  importance  was  proposed  to 
him,  he  seldom  rose  above  the  level  of  ordinary  conversation; 
but  that  he  no  sooner  undertook  the  formal  discussion  of  any 
topic  of  science,  than  he  was  transformed  into  another  man, 
pouring  forth  the  most  memorable  sayings,  and  with  the 
happy  peculiarity  that  he  was  intelligible  to  the  most  common 
mind. 

In  the  period  of  tranquillity  which  Port-Boyal  enjoyed  after 
1670,  Arnauld  was  a  frequent  visitor,  especially  on  all  the 
Bomish  festivals.  Here  he  met  with  Tillemont,  De  Sacy,  Le 
Maistre,  and  not  seldom  with  those  ardent  friends  of  Port- 
Boyal,  the  poets  Bacine  and  Boileau.  One  of  them  has  left 
us  a  history  of  Port-Royal,  the  other  an  imperishable  eulogy 
of  Arnauld. • 

Amanld'^s  criticisms  on  the  Athalie,  are  extant.  Bacine 
broke  with  Port-Boyal  in  hia  middle  life,  being  wounded  by 
IJioole's  denunciation  of  his  dramatic  pursuits.  When,  in 
more  sober  years,  he  foreswore  the  stage,  he  repented  of  the 
severity  with  which,  in  1667,  he  had  written  against  the  instnio- 
toFS  of  his  youth,  and  sought  reconciliation.  Boileau  brought 
the  repentant  poet  to  the  aged  Arnauld,  who  had  been  lately 
reading  the  Phedre  with  approval.  Bacine  threw  himself  on 
his  knees;  but  Arnauld  did  the  same,  embracing  and  kissing 
him,  and  promising  unbroken  friendship  to  the  grave.  It  is 
related,  that  when  Racine  was  reading  to  the  king  the  last 
epistles  of  Boileau,  now  infirm  with  age,  he  laid  an  impressive 
and  significant  emphasis  on  the  words, 

*'  Arnauld,  le  grand  Amauld,  at  mon  apalogie." 

The  works  of  Amauld  and  Nicole  against  the  Beformed,  es- 
pecially the  great  work  entitled  the  Perpetuity  of  the  Fai^  in 
its  different  forms,  awakened  great  attention.  In  this  contro- 
versy the  famous  Claude  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  A  copy 
of  the  work  waa  in  1677  sent  to  Innocent  XL,  who  com- 
mended it  as  one  of  the  ablest  defences  of  the  faith.  lu  the 
second  of  the  four  quarto  volumes,  Arnauld  takes  special  pains 

•  *  Moig  des  heureui  regiTda  de  mon  astre  fitoniuuit 
MuwiSK  bien  cet  effst  encore  plua  surpreniint, 
Qni  dana  mon  Bouvenir  aura  toujoura  ga  place; 
Que  de  tatit  d'  6cri«ains  de  I'Scole  d'  Ignaoe 
Etaat,  comme  je  buU,  ami  ai  dfelar^ 
Co  docteur  toutefoia  ai  crsiint,  ei  riviri, 
Qui  centre  cui  de  bb  plume  epuisa  1'  energie, 
Amaald,  )e  grand  Amauld,  fie  nion  spalogie. 
Sur  Bon  tombettu  futur,  mes  Vera,  pour  1'  enoncer, 
Coarei  en  Irttref  d'or  de  ee  paa  vona  plaeer; 
Allei,  jusqu'  OD  1'  Aurore  en  naisssint  Toit  1'  Hydaspe, 
Chercher,  pour  ly  graver,  le  iilna  prSoieui  jnspe  : 
Snrtout  i  meerivaui  taohei  bien  1'  etiiler."--Ep.  i.',  p.  ^,ei  iHa. 
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to  eeparate  himself  most  distinctly  from  the  Calviniats,  by 
denylDg  the  imputation  of  Christ's  righteousness  and  the  per- 
gererttnce  of  the  saints.  Jurieu  wrote  a  most  severe  book 
ag&inst  Arnauld,  in  which  every  thing  whioh  could  render  the 
Doctor  odious  was  gathered  together :  it  was  called  "f  EsprH 
de  M.  AmauldJ"  This  spicy  book  brought  enormous  prices  in 
France,  partly  because  every  thing  of  Jurleu'a  was  proscribed, 
and  partly  because  every  thing  against  the  Jaosenista  was  in 
request. 

This,  so  far  as  we  know,  was  the  last  of  Dr  Amanld's  pol- 
emical relations  with  the  Beformed. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  Dr  Amauld  was  mach  en- 
gaged in  metaphysical  inquiries.  His  earliest  production  in 
this  field  was  a  thesis  on  several  points  in  physics  and  metar 
physics,  published  in  1671.  But  his  principal  activity  was  in 
conoection  with  Cartesianism,  of  which  some  have  made  him 
an  adherent ;  it  is  however  shown  by  Mr  Simon,*  that  the 
articlea  in  which  Arnauld  agreed  with  Descartes  were  inde- 
pendently settled  before  he  had  read  the  works  of  the  great 
philosophical  reformer.  After  the  appearance  of  the  Medita- 
tioni,  several  learned  persona  wrote  against  them;  Hobbes  and 
Gaseendi  were  among  the  number,  as  was  also  Dr  Arnauld, 
then  scarcely  twenty-eight  years  of  age.f  He  maintains  that 
Augustine  and  other  fathers  anticipate  Descartes  in  his  argu- 
ment for  the  being  of  GFod.  He  censures  Descartes  for  affirm- 
ing that  God  is  positively  per  se  as  by  a  cause  ;  and  Descartes 
in  his  reply,  concedes  the  infelicity  of  his  terms,  and  admits — 
1.  that  God  is  not  the  cause  of  himself;  and  2.  that  he  does 
not  sustain  his  own  being  by  a  positive  influence.  The  objec- 
tions of  Arnauld  are  stated  with  singular  gravity,  modesty,  and 
politeness.  It  is  well  known  that  the  relation  of  Descartes  to 
the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation  led  to  great  disputes.  The 
Beformed  theologians  asserted  that  the  Cartesian  defiaitioB 
of  matter  was  irreconcilable  with  this  fundamental  dogma  of 
Popery.  Amauld,  as  well  as  Descartes  himself,  attempted  to 
prove  the  contrary.  J 

Xhis  point  was  battled  with  Claude  and  Jurieu.  During  the 
little  season  of  repose  which  preceded  Arnauld'a  expatriation 
in  1679,  he  was  much  at  Port-Royal,  with  De  Sacy,  Nicole, 
Lancelot,  and  the  Duke  de  Luynes,  who  translated  Descartes^ 
Meditations.  The  conferences  of  these  solitaries  led  to  the 
production  of  the  Art  de  Pemer,  once  so  famous,  and  still  in 
the  market.     In  this  work  Arnauld  follows  the  very  text  of 
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t  See  Dmcsrtes'  ingenioui  but  ptrrene  argument,  in  Qinoude'i  BulOt  da  Clina- 
iBninaB,  toL  L  p,  40,  aqq. 
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DesoarteB,  in  the  oh)tpt«r  on  Anftlysia  and  Syntheeit,  a«  he  ae- 
knowledgee.  Except  the  defect,  common  to  all  books  of  that 
agQ,  that  it  does  not  inveBtigate  the  laws  of  experience  and  in- 
duction, it  may  still  be  regarded  aa  a  masterpiece ;  no  logical 
treatise  conld  bare  greater  method,  clearness,  or  conciDnitf. 

The  principal  philosophical  controrersy  of  Amauld,  however, 
was  waged  with  Malebranche,  in  regard  to  the  Traiti  de  la 
Nature  et  de  la  Grace,  and  the  Rechereht  de  la  Viriti ,-  this 
spread  over  the  latter  years  of  bis  life.  Amauld  appeared  m 
16S2  with  his  work  on  True  and  False  Ideas,  in  which  be  ex- 
amines Malebranche's  hypothesis  of  seeing  all  things  in  God, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  God's  providence  governs  the 
world.  In  this  controversy,  involving  the  objective  existentw 
of  ideas,  Amauld  departs  from  the  almost  universal  teaching 
<^  his  day,  and  makes  a  startling  approach  to  the  doctrines  of 
Beid.*  He  characterises  Malebranche^s  system,  as  "the  most 
ill-invented  and  unintelligible  of  hypotheses."  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Professor  JourdaJn,  Amauld,  though  right  in  his  opi- 
nion, is  inferior  as  a  writer  both  to  Deeoartes  and  Malebranohe. 
Our  space  is  insnfGcient  to  contain  an  account  of  the  paper- 
war  which  ensued  between  the  two  metaphysicians.  Male- 
branehe  made  bitter  complaints  of  the  mode  in  which  his  adver- 
sary managed  the  war.  He  was  himself  a  meditative,  vision- 
ary man;  the  Dootor  of  Sorhonne  weu9  a  man  of  war  from  his 
oradlo,  accustomed  to  all  the  sleight  and  all  the  vehemence  fA 
the  schools. 

Among  other  philosophers  with  whom  Dr  AmauM  wm 
brought  into  eonneotion,  Leibnitz  was  (me.  They  frequently 
met  in  Paris,  and  had  conferences  respecting  a  compromise  be- 
tween the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants;  which  was  a 
favourite  scheme  of  Leibnitz.  (On  this  point  see  an  interest- 
ing article  in  La  Reformation,  of  G«neva,  vol.  iii.  No,  48,  year 
1847.)  The  German  philosopher  continued  as  long  as  he  lived 
to  correspond  with  Amauld,  and  says  of  him,  that  he  knew  no 
man  better  fitted  than  the  Doctor,  to  penetrate  into  the  depth 
of  things.  "  If  we  reflect,"  says  M,  Jourdain,  in  his  elegant 
essay  on  Amauld,  "that  philosophy  was  not  his  habitual  study, 
that  the  treatises  which  he  gave  to  it  form  bnt  an  inconsider^ 
able  part  of  his  volumes,  and  that  he  wrote  his  nuBob«4esa 
works,  not  in  the  silence  of  a  peaceable  retreat,  with  the  calm 
so  necessary  to  meditation,  but  amidst  the  inquietudes  of  per- 
secution-and  exile,  far  from  his  family  and  friends,  and  some- 

"  StraBge  to  «ay,  Dr  Reid  clsnee  Arnauld  with  those  who  held  that  we  do  not  per- 
ceiTC  eiterniil  thingt  iromediitelj.  The  doctrine  of  Anisoid  on  thii  b«d  wh  pre- 
ei»e1j  thM  which  wm  BnernsniB  jnaiBtaiaed  by  Seid  hitmelf.  If  there  hsd  not  bwn 
■0  geoeiul  an  iKnoicmce  in  Great  Brilajn  of  the  Kreiich  metaph^raica,  Dr  Beid  n^ 
hare  been  ai  ntiefa  eiBbimned  in  ree"id  to  thii  statement,  u  in  regard  to  Bufii'i 
itbOM  work  wai  liwulated  to  anno;  him. 
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tnnea  Dot  knowing  at  nigbt  where  be  slionld  rost  the  next  day, 
W6  shall  no  longer  wonder  that  his  oonteniporiiTies,  admiring 
the  inexhauetible  resources  of  his  genius  and  bis  courage, 
named  him  '  the  great  Amauld,' " 

After  the  peaceful  period  to  which  we  have  more  than  once 
allnded,  the  persecutions  of  Arohbishop  Harlay  forced  Doctor 
Amauld  to  abandon  France.  It  has  been  said  that  he  spent 
forty-five  years  of  his  life,  either  lying  perdu  in  France,  or  in 
exile.  He  was  in  almost  perpetual  incognito,  at  Mona,  Ghent, 
Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  other  places,  chiefly  in  Belgium.  His 
enemies  treated  his  flight  as  a  oonfeesion  of  political  intrigues, 
a^inst  which  he  pleaded  the  uniform  loyalty  of  the  Arnaulds. 
In  1690,  he  was  at  Brussels,  but  so  endangered  that  he  did 
not  leave  the  house.  When,  during  bis  wanderings,  Nicole 
ulTised  hhn  at  length  to  indulge  himself  in  rest,  Amauld  ex- 
daimedwith  warmth,  "Best!  rest!  Have  we  not  a  whole  eter- 
nity for  rest ! "  In  Leyden  be  beoa^ne  acquainted  with  the 
famous  Elzevirs.  At  the  Hague,  he  wrote  a  violent  traet 
against  William  of  Orange,  entitled,  "  IjO  Prince  d^  Orange, 
nouvd  Abealon,  nonvel  H^rode,  nonveau  Cromwell."  Voltaire 
pronounces  positively  from  internal  evidence  that  this  tract  is 
not  Amould's ;  the  contrary  is  nevertheless  now  fully  estab- 
lished. When  the  war  broke  out  anew  between  Spain  and 
France,  the  exiled  octogenarian  was  forced  to  leave  the  Spanish 
Netherlands ;  he  went  to  Holland,  where  he  was  dogged  by 
Jesuit  spies,  under  the  guise  of  beting  friars.  That  he  should 
have  eornposed  ao  many  works,  on  the  most  important  sub- 
jects, in  such  circumstances,  is  almost  incredible.  The  words 
osed  concerning  Jerome  have  been  well  sf^lied  to  Arnauld  : 
Qttts  nostrum  tanta  potest  lexers,  quanta  ills  comcripsit  f  Tho 
editor  of  bis  complete  works  enumerates  three  hundred  and 
twenty ;  they  fill  forty-five  quarto  volumes. 

After  the  year  1 665,  the  pious  Quesnel  was  the  faithful  c<Mn- 
pauion  of  his  exile.  Amauld''s  last  work  was  hia  "  Refieotiona 
on  the  Eloquence  of  the  Pulpit."  In  the  judgment  of  Boileau, 
French  literature  contains  nothing  better  on  this  subject. 
"  It  is  astonishing  that  a  man  in  extreme  old  age  should  have 
retained  his  full  force  of  mind  and  memory.  When  his 
nephew  Pomponne  was  called  to  the  ministry,  there  were  hopes 
held  out  that  Amauld  would  return  to  France.  But  he  would 
not  assent  to  the  terms,  nunely,  that  he  should  not  write 
against  the  Jesuits.  For  though  he  had  no  expectation  of 
ever  doing  so  again,  he  would  not  yield  his  liberty,  unless  the 
same  silence  were  promised  by  the  adversary.  He  passed  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  in  great  seclusion,  and  in  those  habits 
of  ceremonial  religion  which,  among  the  Papists,  are  esteemed 
indicative  of  inward  piety.     When  now  more  than  eighty,  he 
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still  roae  at  five,  and,  having  prayed  on  bis  knees,  said  matim 
and  lauds.  He  observed  the  canonical  hours,  with  the  Pam 
Breviary,  as  far  as  strength  allowed.  He  read  mass  with  much 
solemnity,  showing  that,  AugnBtinian  as  be  was,  he  waa  yet  no 
Protestant.  After  meals  followed  recreation,  and  especially 
chat  with  friends.  At  nine  he  said  the  regular  prayers,  and 
united  with  the  family  and  servants  in  a  devotion  in  which 
mention  was  made  of  Port-Royal.  During  the  last  few  months 
of  his  life,  he  learned  the  whole  Psalter  by  heart;  saying  that 
it  was  a  provision  against  the  loss  of  his  sight.  He  died  by 
easy  and  gradual  decay,  on  the  eighth  day  of  August  169*. 
One  of  hie  biographers  says  :  "  The  gentleness  of  hia  tranai- 
tion  to  divine  rest  left  on  his  countenance  an  expression  so  soft 
and  lovely,  that  no  one  could  behold  it  without  wonder.  It 
was  a  remnant  of  the  mark  which  the  mildness  of  hia  mind  and 
heart  during  life  had  left  on  his  features.  For  whatever  the 
enemies  of  Amauld  may  say,  meekness  was  his  charaoteristic 
trait.  Moses,  who  had  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  an 
Egyptian,  when  brethren  were  to  be  defended  ;  who  in  holy 
indignation  had  broken  the  tables  of  the  law;  who  had  turned 
the  edge  of  his  sword  against  twenty-three  thousand  men,  to 
punish  the  Idolatry  of  his  people;  and  who  had  manifested  bis 
zeal  by  other  fearful  proofs,  was  nevertheless  named  by  the 
Spirit  of  Glod  the  'meekest  of  men.'"  The  heart  of  Amauld 
was  enclosed  in  a  heart  of  silver,  at  the  request  of  Madame 
Vaes,  the  wife  of  his  hospitable  friend,  and  was  carried  to 
Port- Royal.  On  this  event  Santeuil  composed  verses  of  which 
he  sorely  repented.* 

We  have  now  given  an  account  of  the  Arnaulds  for  three 
generations,  the  la«t  of  these  being  the  ten  children  of  the 
parliamentary  advocate.  In  our  rapid  sketch  of  the  fourth 
generation,  we  are  concerned  with  but  two  households,  namely, 
the  ohildren  of  d'Andilly,  and  the  children  of  Le  Maistre. 

Antony  Arnauld,  known  as  the  Abb4,  was  bom  in  1616, 
was  a  soldier  in  1 643,  then  became  a  priest,  and  died  in  1669- 
He  is  noted  as  having  contributed  to  the  family  annals. 

Gathakine  de  Ste.  Aqnes  was  a  nun  in  Porb-Royal,  and 
died  in  1643. 

Simon,  Marquis  of  Pomponne,  bom  in  1618,  waa  one  of  the 
prominent  men  of  his  day.  He  was  ambassador  to  Sweden, 
twice  a  cabinet  minister  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  perpetually  men- 
tioned in  the  fascinating  gossip  of  Madame  de  Sevign& 

*  "Ad  unctu  rediit  SfAet  ejectuB  et  emh 
Hotte  tTiumphalo.  tot  tempeetKtibus  actna. 
Hoe  portu  m  placido^  h&c  sacra  teUure  quieaait 
Araald-iu,  Ten  dafenaor.  et  arbitor  aeque. 
llliog  oaa  meiuor  gibi  rindicA  eitem  tellus; 
Hue  coelestis  txaar  rspidis  cor  traoBtuliC  alia, 
Car  nuaquam  aTuUum,  u«c  amatil  aedibus  abseni." 
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Charles  Henry  de  Lusanci,  boro  in  1623,  became,  in 
1641,  a  solitary  of  Port-Boyal,  and  died  ia  1684. 

Anceliqub  db  St  Jean,  the  Hecoiid  Angelique,  bom  in 
1624,  WM  a  nun  of  PortrBoyal,  and  abbess  of  the  eame,  from 
1678  to  1684.  She  waa  a  person  of  distinguished  genius,  and 
by  some  preferred  to  all  the  rest  in  this  respeot.  She  was 
slmost  bora  a  nun,  having  been  reared  for  the  very  purpose. 
Her  taste  for  composition  and  the  fiae  arts  was  such  as  to  re- 
quire restraint.  It  ia  odd  to  read  the  titles  of  her  published 
works,  which  show  how  prominent  females  may  become  under 
the  flexible  system  of  Popery.* 

Marie  Charlotte  db  Ste.  Claire,  Marie  Anqeliqub  de 
Ste.  Therese,  and  Akne  Marie,  the  three  youngest  daughters 
of  Andilly  were  all  nuns  of  Port-Boyal;  of  these  the  youngest 
died  in  1700. 

The  only  remaining  family  is  that  of  Isaao  Le  Maistre,  who 
intermarried  with  Catharine,  the  second  child  of  the  advocate 
Antony.  Of  this  marriage  there  were  four  children,  whom  we 
cannot  entirely  omit,  for  reasons  which  will  appear,  Antony 
Le  Maistbe  was  bom  in  1 608,  and  was  brought  up  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle  d'' Andilly.  His  genius  and  ardour  early  led 
his  friends  to  compare  him  with  his  eloquent  grandfather  the 
oonqueror  of  the  Jesuits.  As  soon  as  he  was  of  age,  he  burst 
upon  the  public  as  an  accomplished  forensic  orator.  Preachers 
left  their  churches  to  hear  Le  Maistre  at  the  bar,  just  as  it 
is  said  that  advocates  now-a-days  forsake  the  halls  of  justice 
when  Laoordaire  preaches.  After  entering  on  a  most  brilliant 
career,  he  threw  himself  into  solitude  at  Portr Royal,  where,  as 
he  was  one  of  the  first,  so  he  was  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
the  reeluses,  especially  by  his  well-known  translation  of  the 
Scriptures.  Though  he  allowed  himself  free  study  of  Hebrew 
and  Greek,  he  maintained  so  rigid  a  separation  from  the  world, 
that  he  attended  neither  his  father's  funeral,  nor  the  subse- 
quent entrance  of  his  mother  as  a  novice.  Such  are  the  un- 
natural results  of  monasticism,  even  in  the  most  sincere. 

Jean  db  St  Elme,  Le  Maistre''s  second  son,  was  the  father 
of  two  daughters,  who  died  in  Port- Royal.  Simon  Sericoubt 
died  as  a  recluse  in  Port- Royal,  October  4,  1650. 

Isaac  de  Sacy,  the  youngest  child,  bora  1613,  is  always 
mentioned  in  connection  with  Antony  Le  Maistre.  Their 
works  are  well  known  even  among  Protestants.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  was  begun  1666,  to  supersede  the  popular 
Reformed  version;  not  to  say  that  the  Jansenists  were  bold 
in  defence  of  Bible-reading  in  the  vernacular.  When  Le 
Maistre  died,  he  left  the  work  to  be  completed  bj  his  brother. 

*  For  eiample,  *>  Discoun  de  la  ReTeraode  liire  Huie  Antelique  de  St  JeftB, 
AblMMe  de  P.-B.  dei  Champi,"  kc    Puis,  1736. 
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Agreeably  to  that  commtinity  of  labour,  which  was  peonlisr  to 
Port-Royal,  the  New  Testament  was  the  joint  work  of  the 
brothers,  together  with  Fontaine,  Amauld,  Nicole,  Pont- 
chateau,  St  Martho,  de  la  Lane,  and  the  Count  TroisviUe. 
Do  Sacy  uid  Fontaine  were  fecial  objects  of  pereeontioii,  and 
were  even  tJirown  into  the  Bastile.  The  version  of  the  New 
Testament  was  printed  at  Amst^^am,  by  the  Elzevirs,  in 
1667,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  It  led,  while  yet  in  manuaoript,  to 
the  antagonistic  version  of  Father  Amelotte,  in  1666,  1667. 

Here  we  close  our  notices  of  a  remarkable  family.  But  we 
cannot  do  bo  without  acknowledging  onr  obligation  to  the 
work  of  Dr  Heuchlin,  mentioned  in  the  margin.  During  his 
skilful  and  patient  labours,  thia  learned  writer  had  peculiar 
advantages  for  reeearch,  so  that  bis  delightful  volumcB  may 
he  regarded  as  the  first  complete  history  of  Port-Eoyal.  He 
spent  many  months  in  Paris,  and  enjoyed  free  access  to  the 
unparalleled  collections  of  that  city.  He  speaks  with  enthu- 
siasm of  the  sacrifioes  which  the  Parisian  librarians  make  for 
the  convenience  of  authors.  "  When  men,  whose  hours  are 
precious  to  science,  often  spend  more  time  in  searching  for  a 
fugitive  sheet  than  the  seeker  does  in  perusing  it,  one  ia 
almost  tempted  to  forego  so  costly  a  privilege."  Many  <rf  the 
manuscripts  which  Dr  Beuchlin  consulted  had  never  been 
unfolded  before.  From  some  of  the  autograph  orders  rf 
Louis  XIV.,  for  the  destruction  of  Port-Roya!,  the  fine  saw- 
dust, used  to  dry  the  ink,  fell  off  under  the  hands  of  our 
author.  In  Switzerland,  especiallyin  Geneva,  and  in  Germany, 
he  picked  up  some  treasures.  He  even  wont  as  far  as  Eonie. 
Though  the  doors  of  the  Vatican  were  not  quite  so  open  as 
we  hope  soon  to  see  them,  Dr  Beuchlin  was  invited  by  some 
high  ecclesiastics  to  enter.  Ranke  speaks  of  similar  cour- 
tesies. After  certain  delays,  he  was  even  admitted  to  consult 
the  manuscripts.  The  objection  to  this,  in  ordinair  cases,  is 
that  as  they  are  generally  bound  up  in  volumes,  an  inquisitive 
antiquary  might  sometimes  find  the  most  sacred  or  porten- 
tous documents  side  by  side  with  the  object  of  his  search; 
which  was  verified  in  Dr  Beuchlin's  experience,  in  a  pMticular 
case.  We  will  add,  that  he  is  the  author  of  a  life  of  Pascal, 
and  of  a  work  on  Christianity.* 

*  Du  Chrietenthuni  inFrankreicli  innerlialb  u.  anBserlmlb  der  Elrche.  Hambsri!, 
1837.  iSi.  His  great  work  is,  hovcnr,  the  ona  jatt  Blinded  to:— "GMchidiU 
jesuitncben  Katholkismaa  unter  Louis  XIII.  and  XIV.  Too  Dr  Sei-maan  Smdili*. 
Hftmborg  und  Golha."  8io,  2  toIi.  Five  years  elapsed  between  the  publicstionof 
tbe  two  Tolamee,  the  eeeond  sppeu-ing  m  1G14.  The  fiTrt  voloine  gave  ocouion  tai 
celebrMwi  article  in  the  EdiiUiuTgh  Eemew  far  1341,  which,  howereT,  contaiiiB  nm) 
lurpriaing  inaccuracies.  We  hate  had  before  us,  in  addilioiC  the  following  worka  :— 
Baalt,  "  Dictioimaire  Historique  et  Oritiqne,'*  Amst.  nm—Raeint,  "Abrtg*  fc 
!'  HlBtoire  de  Porl-Koyai,"  Parii,  1835.— Cofndii  Janieyiii,  "  AnguBtLnai,  &c"  FoL 
174S.  Thia  copy  coataioa  the  treatise  of  CoBro;  ihi  UnbaptiKd  Infant^  which  KU 
miwog  in  Ileuchlia'g, 
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Art.  Ill.~An  Apolopy  /or  the  Stptuagtnt,  in  which  Us  Claint$ 
to  Bi&lieai  and  Cammical  Authority  are  Irieflg  Stated  and 
Vindicated.  By  E.  W.  QaiNi'lELD,  'M.A.,  Editor  of  the  Hel- 
leniatio  Greek  Teatament.  London:  Pickering.  1850.  Sro. 
Pp.  xii.  and  192, 

We  are  more  and  more  struok  with  the  oharaoteristio  dif- 
ferenee  between  the  theological  and  biblical  writers  of  Gtermany 
and  England.  We  do  not  now  refer  to  the  great  miads  of 
either  country,  but  to  the  literary  multitude  in  both.  The 
difference  of  which  we  speak,  ia  that  between  the  rigoroua  and 
formal  method  of  the  German,  and  the  desultory  or  colloquial 
(reedooi  of  the  English  aohool.  Accustomed  as  we  are  to  hear 
and  speak  of  German  speculation  as  the  wildest  that  the  world 
has  known,  we  must  not  forget  that  even  the  abatruBest  trans- 
cendeotaliam  is  propounded  under  formulas  of  aystematio 
nomenclature  and  arraagem^t,  which  with  us  are  only  known 
in  works  of  the  severest  scientific  character.  This  fitshion,  in 
ihe  bands  of  original  asd  able  writers,  never  loses  its  respecta- 
bility. But  when  we  get  ^own  to  the  third  and  fourth-rate 
men,  it  often  becomes  quite  bewildering,  ao  that  we  gladly  turn 
away  from  the  formal  treatise  on  some  trivial  subject,  with  its 
axi<»ns,  definitions,  and  endless  sub-divisions,  to  the  desultory 
and  eolloquial  style,  in  which  the  aame  theme  is  apt  to  be 
treated  by  a  contemporary  English  writer  of  preoiaely  the  some 
calibre. 

Any  attempt  to  account  for  this  diversity  by  tracing  it  to  a 
ooDBtitutional  difference  in  the  national  mind,  ia  forbidden  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  always  been  so,  and  that  even  the 
most  ordinary  English  theologians  and  interpreters  of  Scrip 
tore  in  the  seventeenth  century  were  as  formal  and  methodical 
as  those  of  Germany  are  now.  The  true  solution,  we  brieve, 
is  famished  by  the  different  modea  of  education  and  of  author- 
ship which  now  prevail  in  the  two  countries.  While  the  English 
candidate  for  orders,  until  very  lately,  might  be  said  to  have 
no  systematic  training  for  his  work,  nor  any  training  at  all 
beyond  the  course  of  his  own  desultory  reading,  the  German 
atndent  of  theology  is  mwched,  with  military  rigour  and  pre- 
cieioo,  through  a  whole  encyclopedia  of  "  aoiences"  and  "  dia- 
cipKnes,"  primary,  subordinate,  and  auxiliary.  With  the 
merits  of  the  two  modes  of  professional  study  we  have  nothing 
here  to  do,  but  only  with  their  sever^  effects  on  the  externals 
of  professional  authorship;  and  tfaeso  effects  are  obvious  enough. 
They  are  rendered  still  more  marked,  however,  by  the  con- 
entrent  action  of  another  cause,  closely  connected  mth  the  one 
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jost  mentioned,  but  still  lees  remote.  This  is  the  difference  in 
what  a  Crerman  would  call  the  genesis  of  books  In  the  two  cases. 
As  a  general  rule,  all  German  works,  on  learned  or  professional 
subjects,  are  the  work  of  teachers,  and  grow  directly  out  of 
their  instructions.  The  university  professor  prints  his  lectures, 
the  gymnasial  rector  or  conreotor  his  synopses  and  collections, 
originally  made  for  the  use  of  his  own  pupils.  So  fixed  and 
settled  is  this  practice,  that  a  work  of  any  learning,  or  of  much 
pretension  to  it,  by  a  parish  minister,  is  always  viewed  with 
some  disfavour,  and  the  cases  of  such  men  as  Bretschneider, 
Bahr,  and  KUefoth,  who  have  risen  to  high  places  in  the  church 
by  literary  no  less  than  by  clerical  accomplishments,  are,  per- 
haps, mere  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  This  academic  or 
scholastic  origin  of  most  learned  German  works  affords  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  the  elementary  preciseness  and  formality 
by  which  they  are  externally  distinguished.  Even  where  the 
QOine  and  outer  garment  of  the  lecture  or  the  text-book  Ib 
discarded,  the  simplicity  with  which  the  learned  man  begins 
at  the  beginning  of  his  subject,  and  assumes  the  mind  of  his 
reader  to  be  a  tabula  rasa  with  respect  to  it,  and  proceeds  with 
measured  step  from  small  to  great,  from  known  to  unknown, 
often  betrays  the  work-shop  or  the  factory  to  which  the  magmim 
oput  owes  its  existence.  Take  up  a  contemporary  English 
book  of  corresponding  character  and  equal  merit,  as  to  all  sub- 
stantial qualities,  and  the  chances  are  that  you  will  find  it,  even 
though  composed  in  academical  retirement,  savouring  leas  of 
the  school  or  auditorium  than  of  the  parlour  or  the  combina- 
tion room,  and  exhibiting,  instead  of  the  elaborate  and  com- 
plicated methods  which  can  scarcely  be  acquired  without  ex- 
perience in  teaching,  the  easy  and  meandering  flow  as  well  of 
thought  as  of  expression  which  belongs  to  the  spontaneous 
meditations  of  the  scholar  in  his  hours  of  leisure. 

Of  both  these  peculiarities  there  are  numberless  gradations, 
arising  from  personal  or  local  causes,  and  it  is  only  in  extreme 
oases  that  either  of  them  is  absolutely  ludicrous,  a  condenma- 
tion  into  which  the  German  often  falls  when  the  Englishman 
escapes  by  his  greater  freedom  from  pretension.  As  to  the 
comparative  advantages  and  evils  of  the  two  modes,  a  reader's 
estimate  is  apt  to  differ  at  first  view  and  after  more  mature 
consideration,  and  also  according  to  the  standard  of  comparison. 
At  first  sight,  and  ever  after  as  a  matter  of  mere  taste,  the 
German  extreme  strikes  the  cultivated  reader  as  the  error  of 
a  pedant  or  a  pedagogue,  the  English  one  as  that  of  an  amateur 
or  gentleman-scholar.  After  longer  acquaintance,  and  when 
measured  by  a  utOitarian  rather  than  an  aesthetical  standard, 
the  relative  demerit  of  the  two  may  assume  a  very  different 
aspect.    When  the  object  is  to  while  away  an  hour  without 
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wasting  it,  in  a  kind  of  scholarlike  or  learned  indolence,  an 
English  book  of  the  moat  desultory  kind  above  described  may 
be  a  truly  welcome  and  agreeable  companion.  But  when  the 
object  is  to  find  out  what  the  book  contains,  or  what  the  author 
meana,  and  why  he  thinks  and  teaches  as  he  does,  commend 
us  to  the  most  precise  and  priggish  Lehrhuch  with  its  infinitesi- 
mal divisibility  of  matter,  but  with  every  atom  of  the  system 
in  its  right  place,  and  a  place  where  you  can  Snd  it,  rather 
than  to  the  most  genteel  and  flowing  allocution  on  the  same 
theme,  in  which  the  whole  appears  to  have  no  parts,  or  the 
parts,  if  any  such  there  be,  are,  at  tfae  same  time,  every  where 
and  no  where. 

All  this  is  by  no  means  an  ideal  speculation,  suggested  by 
the  name  of  transcendental  G}ermany,  but  an  experimeotiu 
truth  which,  in  the  highest  degree,  savours  of  the  reality.  In 
other  words,  it  is  associated,  in  the  closest  manner,  with  the 
beautiful  octavo  now  before  us,  which,  in  point  of  paper,  ink, 
and  press-work,  is  among  the  choicest  products  of  the  Ghiswick 
press  and  of  Pickering's  Aldine  book  manufactory.  If  the 
merits  of  publishers  and  printers  could  expiate  the  sins  of  au- 
thors, Mr  Grinfield  might  well  claim  to  he  acquitted  without 
trial.  But  according  to  the  common  law  of  criticism,  he  must 
answer  for  himself,  and  of  himself  we  know  nothing  beyond 
what  we  have  gathered  from  this  volume  and  the  advertise- 
ments appended  to  it.  From  these  we  learn  that  he  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Church  of  England ;  a  Master  of  Arts,  no  doubt  of 
Oxford  or  Cambridge;  a  classical  scholar  of  no  mean  attain- 
ments; a  devout  believer  in  the  inspiration  and  divine  autho- 
rity of  Holy  Scripture;  a  moderate  and  sobcrminded  thinker 
upon  all  subjects  which  he  touches  except  one;  unusually  free 
from  all  appearance  of  vanity  or  ambition;  which  is  the  more 
remarkable  in  one  who  has  spent  thirty  years  in  a  laborious  and 
(to  most  men)  uninviting  study,  the  fruits  of  which  he  has 
given  to  the  world  in  two  works  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  but 
of  which  we  may  hereafter  give  a  more  particular  account. 
The  first  is  a  Hellenistic  edition  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
which  it  is  explained  by  illustrations  from  the  Septuagint;  the 
other,  Hellenistic  Scholia  on  the  New  Testament,  derived  from 
Philo  and  Josephus,  the  Apocrypha  and  Fathers.  The  almost 
esclusive  study  of  Hellenistic  Greek,  for  so  long  a  period,  while 
it  must  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  this  his  favourite  de- 
partment, has  not  failed  to  contract  and  distort  his  views  of 
other  subjects,  and  if  not  to  originate  at  least  to  strengthen 
habits  of  weak  and  inconclusive  reasoning,  the  more  surprising 
because  found  connected  both  with  learning  and  with  moral 
qualities,  which  entitle  their  possessor  to  the  most  unfeigned 
respect.     Of  this  logical  deficiency,  or  intellectual  dispropoiv 
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tion,  we  have  been  painfully  seneibla  in  trying  to  obtain  a  oleat 
view  of  the  author's  doctrine  as  propounded  in  the  book  before 
us,  and  of  the  grounds  on  whioh  it  reets, — the  result  of  which 
attempt,  such  as  it  is,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  Uy  before  ouz 
readers,  with  a  few  neoesaary  comments  of  our  own. 

The  title  may  be  thought  a  misnomer  by  a  euperfioial  reader 
of  the  volume,  because,  instead  of  being  an  apology,  it  really 
asserte  a  claim  or  pretension  of  the  highest  kind.  But  this  is 
in  strict  aooordanoe  with  the  ancient  and  patristic  usage  of 
theCbeekword,a8  applied  to  those  intrepid  arguments,  in  which 
the  early  champions  of  the  Christian  faith  demanded  for  it,  at 
the  hands  of  heathen  emperors  and  wise  men,  not  toleration  or 
indulgence,  but  submissive  recognition,  as  of  an  infallible  au- 
thoritative revelation.  As  the  word  apology,  however,  in  its 
popular  and  modem  acceptation,  does  notoouvey  to  the  Kngliah 
reader  the  true  character  of  Mr  Griafield's  dootrine,  it  is  the 
more  important  that  it  be  intelligibly  stated;  a  service  which 
it  can  h^^ily  be  said  to  have  received  at  the  hands  of  its  re- 
spected author,  but  whioh  even  the  humblest  of  his  critics,  who 
has  ascertained  his  meaning,  may,  without  the  least  presump' 
tion,  undertake  to  do  instead  of  him.  That  the  reader  may  b« 
in  a  situation  to  do  justice  to  this  statement,  and  the  oommenti 
whioh  shall  follow  it,  we  beg  leave  to  refresh  his  memory  by  a 
very  brief  preliminary  statement,  with  respect  to  the  matoiy 
of  opinion  on  the  subject  of  the  Septuagint  version. 

The  traditional  history  of  its  origin  is  well  known.  Accord- 
ing to  its  most  embellished  form,  the  seventy-two  translatore, 
sent  from  Jerusalem  to-Egypt  at  the  request  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphuB,  were  shut  up  singly  or  two  and  two  in  colls,  and  pro- 
duced as  many  independent  versions,  which  were  found  on 
comparison  to  tally,  word  for  word.  The  miraculous  part  of 
this  account  is  wanting  in  the  oldest  narratives  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Whether  either  form  of  the  tradition  has  respect  to  the 
Law  in  the  wide  sense  as  meaning  the  Old  Testament,  or  in 
the  strict  sense  as  meaning  the  Pentateuch,  is  still  a  matter  of 
dispute.  That  the  whole  was  certainly  not  the  work  of  the 
same  hands,  and  probably  not  of  the  same  age,  is  clear  from 
the  glaring  inet^uality  of  the  execution,  and  tho  difference  of 
Greek  style,  idiom,  and  diction,  in  the  several  parts.  Common 
to  all  accounts,  and  now  universally  admitted,  are  the  facts, 
that  this  translation  was  completed  long  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  was  in  common  use  among  the  Jews  at  the  time  of 
his  appearance.  The  contemporary  Jewish  writers,  Philo  and 
Josephus,  habitually  quote  it  in  their  writings.  The  best  hifr 
torical  critics  are  agreed  that  it  was  used  even  in  the  syna- 
gogues, wherever  the  Greek  language  was  vernacular  or  gene- 
rally known.     In  the  New  Testament  itself  it  is  continually 
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quoted  or  rererred  to.  Mr  Grinfield,  whose  protracted  Helleit- 
iatie  studiea  entitle  him  to  apeak  with  some  authoritjr,  maia- 
tains  that  this  ia  true  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  is  commonly 
alleged  oa  one  side  or  admitted  on  the  other.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  there  can  be  no  donbt,  that  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  for 
maDy  generations,  received  the  Septuagint  aa  an  authentic  ver- 
doQ  oftheir  Scripturen.  It  is  equally  certain  that  they  after- 
warda  rejected  it,  and  that  between  the  advent  of  our  Lord 
and  the  completion  of  the  Babylonish  Talmud  in  or  before  the 
nsth  century  of  the  Christian  era,  a  Feeluig  of  hostility  to  this 
tranalation  bad  begun  to  prevail  among  the  learned  Jews,  and 
sometimes  found  vent  in  expressiona  still  on  record  that  are 
absolutely  ludicrous.  Such  are  the  sayings  often  quoted,  that 
darkness  overspread  the  earth  when  the  Septuagint  version 
was  completed,  and  that  the  sin  of  making  it,  if  not  of  using  it, 
was  equal  ia  atrocity  to  that  of  making  or  worshipping  the 
golden  oalf. 

This  total  change  in  the  estimation  of  the  Septuagint  version 
by  the  Jews  themselves  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  virulence 
rf  antiohristian  controverey.  The  advocates  of  Christianity 
after  the  first  generation  were  familiar  only  with  this  form  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  their  Jewish  adversaries  would  natu- 
rally fail  back  on  the  inspired  original,  aa  well  when  the  ver- 
uon  really  failed  to  give  the  true  sense,  as  when  worsted  in 
argument  and  anxious  for  a  pretext  of  retreat.  At  the  samo 
time,  this  effect  would  be  promoted  by  the  gradual  disuse  of 
the  Greek  language  in  extensive  regions,  where  the  Jews  would 
naturally  and  most  justly  prefer  the  inspired  original  to  a  yer- 
BioD  never  perfect  and  continually  growing  less  iDteIligible< 
But  whatever  may  have  caused  this  revolution  of  opinion  and 
of  feeling  in  the  Jews,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  led,  by  a 
Tioleut  reaction,  to  the  opposite  extreme  among  the  Christians. 
In  proportion  as  one  party  learned  to  depreciate  the  Septua- 
gint, and  to  insist  upon  the  permanent  and  exolusive  claims  of 
the  inspired  text,  the  adverse  party,  to  whom  that  text  was 
for  the  most  part  inaccessible,  clung  to  the  famous  and  timo- 
koDoured  version  which  to  them  had  so  loi^  held  the  place  of 
^  original.  The  honour  which  had  practically  thus  been  put 
upon  it,  now  began  to  be  even  theoretically  claimed  for  it.  A 
version  originally  made  in  the  noblest  and  most  cultivated  of 
all  human  tongues,  and  subsequently  honoured  by  the  compo- 
sition of  inspired  books  in  the  same  dialect,  and  by  the  adop- 
tion of  its  religious  terminology,  as  well  aa  by  direct  quotations 
from  it,  might  very  plausibly  be  represented  as  itself  invested 
with  divine  authority,  and  as  having  thereby  superseded  the 
original.  This  doctrine  was  not  only  soothing  to  the  pride, 
but  indulgent  to  the  ignonuice  and  indolence  of  those  who  were 
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familiar  with  Greek,  either  as  their  mother  tongne  or  as  the 
langaage  of  polite  and  learned  interoourae,  but  who  conld  only 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  Hebrew  by  laborious  exer- 
tion, and  who  shared  in  the  Qreek  and  Roman  prejudice 
agaiaet  it  as  a  langu^e  of  Barbarians.  From  these,  and 
possibly  from  other  causes,  which  we  cannot  now  stop  to  in- 
vestigate, the  Septuagint  became  established  in  the  Greek 
Church,  either  in  theory  or  practice,  as  the  very  Word  of  God, 
to  the  virtual  if  not  the  nominal  exclusion  of  the  Hebrew  text. 
The  next  stage  in  the  progress  uf  opinion  on  this  subject  is 
one  by  no  means  difficult  to  trace.  la  proportion  as  Greek 
gave  way  to  Latin  in  the  western  provinces,  andJerome's  direct 
translation  from  the  Hebrew  supplanted  the  Greek  version, 
there  arose  a  party  whose  interest  it  was  to  deny  the  authority 
which  had  so  long  been  conceded  to  the  Septuagint.  Many 
of  these  insisted  on  transferring  the  usurped  pre-eminenco  to 
their  own  oracle,  the  Vulgate,  while  the  more  enlightened  were 
content  to  claim  it  for  the  Hebrew  text,  as  the  inspired  ori- 

g'nal.  This  claim  was  urged  with  new  zeal  at  the  time  of  the 
eformation  and  the  Beviva)  of  Letters  which  preceded  it. 
Its  advocates,  however,  still  cherished  a  profound  respect  for 
the  Septuagint,  as  a  version  venerable  from  its  antiquity  and 
signally  honoured  by  our  Lord  and  his  apostles.  The  remark- 
able aj^ement,  in  a  multitude  of  cases,  between  the  New  Tes- 
tament quotations  and  this  version,  led  some  learned  men  to 
the  conclusion,  that  although  not  inspired,  it  presented  the 
true  sense  of  the  original  in  a  purer  form  than  the  existing 
Hebrew  text,  which  they  supposed  to  have  been  corrupted, 
either  fraudulently  by  the  Jews  or  inadvertently  by  others. 

In  opposition  to  this  new  view  of  the  matter  it  was  after- 
wards unanswerably  argued,  that  in  order  to  entitle  any  ver- 
sion to  the  preference  above  even  a  corrupted  original,  it  must 
be  proved  to  have  been  made  before  the  alleged  corruption, 
with  strict  correctness  and  fidelity,  and  to  have  been  itself  pre- 
served from  all  corruption ;  requisitions  which  can  never  be 
complied  with  by  this  or  any  other  ancient  version.  What- 
ever reasons,  therefore,  may  exist  for  considering  the  Hebrew 
text  corrupt,  the  very  same  reasons  must  forbid  the  substitu- 
tion of  s  version  for  it.  At  the  same  time  it  was  argued,  that 
since  the  Hebrew  text  could  not  have  been  corrupted  before 
Christ,  or  he  would  not  have  sanctioned  it,  both  negatively,  by 
his  silence  as  to  any  such  corruption,  and  positively,  by  appeal- 
ing to  the  Scriptures  as  they  then  existed ;  since  the  possibility 
of  subsequent  corruption  was  precluded  by  the  mutual  vigil- 
ance of  Jews  and  Christians ;  and  since  the  only  motive  of  the 
Jews  must  have  been  the  desire  to  expunge  the  proofs  of 
Christ's  Meesiahship,  which  still  exist,  and  are  even  said  to  be 
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stronger  in  the  Hebrew  than  in  any  ancient  version ;  we  have 
eveiy  reason  to  believe,  that  the  Hebrew  text  has  undergone 
less  change  than  that  of  any  ancient  version,  preserved  in  the 
ordinary  way,  without  that  extreme  and  almost  superstitious 
scrupulosity,  with  which  the  Jews  are  known  for  ages  past  to 
have  watched  over  their  origiinal  Scriptures. 

The  tendency  of  these  considerations  was  to  turn  the  tables, 
or  invert  the  mutual  relation  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  text  of 
the  Old  Testament.  Instead  of  alleging  the  corruption  of  the 
Utter  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  appealing  to  the  former, 
those  who  admitted  the  validity  and  force  of  the  reasons  just 
recited,  but  still  cherished  a  traditional  respect  for  the  most 
aBcient  and  most  highly  honoured  of  all  versions,  were  obliged 
to  harmonize  their  views  on  both  points  by  maintaining  that 
the  Septuagint,  although  at  first  a  perfect  or  at  least  a  masterly 
translation,  had  itself  been  corrupted  by  the  lapse  of  time,  and 
was  only  entitled  to  consideration  so  for  as  it  could  be  shown 
to  have  escaped  this  alterative  process. 

From  this  ground  the  transition  was  an  easy  one  to  that 
extreme  depreciation  of  the  Septuagint,  by  which  some  modem 
schools  of  criticism  have  been  distinguished  and  even  charac- 
terised. Let  it  once  be  conceded  that  the  advantage,  not 
merely  as  to  inspiration,  but  even  as  to  purity  of  text,  is  on  the 
side  of  the  original,  and  the  centrifugal  force  of  these  critics 
is  so  great  as  to  forbid  their  stopping  short  of  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. Their  fundamental  principle  is  All  or  Nothing.  The 
Septuagint,  if  not  an  authoritative  standard,  must  be  abso- 
lutely worthless.  If  not  a  judge  in  the  last  resort,  it  cannot 
even  be  a  witness.  Such,  when  stripped  of  their  sophistical 
disguises,  are  the  shallow  and  precipitate  reasonings,  which 
have  led  some  to  the  total  and  contemptuous  neglect  of  this 
most  ancient  and  important  version. 

Bat  this  ground  is  too  hollow  and  factitious  to  be  long  occu- 
pied by  candid  and  enlightened  critics  ;  and  accordingly  we 
6nd  that  in  exact  proportion  as  the  strongest  and  the  soundest 
minds  of  all  schools  and  parties  have  been  sensibly  receding 
from  other  extreme  doctrines  in  relation  to  the  criticism  of  th» 
Scriptures,  there  has  been  a  similar  and  simultaneous  recession 
from  this  false  position  with  respect  to  the  Septuagint  version. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  points  on  which  the  learned, 
after  many  oscillations  of  opinion,  have  at  length  subsided  into 
an  agreement,  equally  removed  from  the  error  of  the  Fathers 
who  regarded  the  Septuagint  version  as  a  second  revelation, 
by  which  the  first  had  been  legitimately  superseded,  and  that 
of  the  contemporary  Jews,  who,  not  content  with  rejecting  its 
unauthorized  pretensions  to  take  precedence  of  the  Hebrew- 
text,  repudiated  and  denounced  it  as  an  impious  abomination. 
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Individaa]  exoeptiona  there  will  always  be  ;  but  the  great  ma- 
jority of  learned  critics  st  the  present  day  ore  just  m  unani- 
mous in  condnnning  both  of  these  extremes,  as  inoond^nning 
those  of  Buxtorf  and  Parkhurst  with  respect  to  the  vow^ 
points,  or  those  of  the  Hebraists  and  Purists  with  respeot  to 
the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament. 

Siu^  is  the  wise  and  learned  compromise,  if  eaoli  it  may  be 
called  without  awakening  uofortonate  assooiations,  in  which 
the  Violent  disputes  and  extreme  doctrines  of  preceding  ages 
have  been  forgotten,  but  which  the  author  of  the  work  before 
«s  now  seeks  to  disturb  by  the  new  and  startling  dootrine 
here  propounded,  which  is  neither  nmply  an  advance  nor 
•imply  a  recession,  but  a  monstrous  mixture  oi  the  two,  o<Hn- 
bining  wie  of  the  most  antiquated  forms  of  opinion  on  the  auV 
ieot  with  an  inconsistent  and  incongruous  extravagance  aever 
before  heard  of.  The  doctrine  of  tLe  work  before  us  is,  that 
the  Septuagint  version  is  inspired,  Mid  precisely  equal  in  can- 
onical authority  to  the  Hebrew  text,  or  rather  paramount  to 
it,  on  account  of  its  close  affinity  to  the  New  Testament  aris- 
ing from  oommuiuty  of  language,  dialect,  and  diction,  and  from 
its  bnng  directly  quoted  in  the  New  Testament  itself. 

We  have  oalled  this  a  sew  and  startling  doctrine.  Of  its 
novelty,  we  think  there  oan  be  no  doubt.  Without  pretend- 
ing to  assert,  of  our  own  knowledge,  that  it  never  has  been 
broached  bef(«e,  we  rely  upon  the  absence  of  any  such  intima- 
tiov  by  the  author,  who  is  not  the  man  to  seek  a  poor  distino- 
tioo  by  suppressing  sucii  a  fa«t,  if  known  to  hini.  Without 
directly  claiming  it,  so  far  as  we  rem«uber,  as  his  own,  he 
does  so  indirectly  by  propoundiog  it,  not  as  a  mere  ourioas 
speculation,  but  as  a  practical  reawdy  for  evils  whiofa  he  tluaks 
insepai'able  from  all  former  views,  or  at  least  such  as  nvne  of 
them  has  ever  yet  availed  to  cure.  We  call  the  doctrine 
startling  on  acoount  of  the  effect  which  it  must  have,  if  true, 
or  if  received  as  true,  on  the  whole  work  of  trao^ting  and  in- 
terpreting the  Scriptures,  sad  the  obvious  necessity  of  soma 
eontrivanee  by  whioh  interpreters  may  steer  between  a  version 
and  original  alike  and  equally  inspired,  but  in  a  mnUitade  of 
eases  quite  irreconcilable. 

For  these  reasons  we  propose  to  state,  as  bri^y  and  clearly 
aa  we  can,  the  grounds  of  Mr  Grinfield's  theoiy,  so  far  as  we 
oan  ascertain  them,  scattered  as  they  are  throughout  his  volume^ 
with  an  inooheraMW  eo  extreme,  that,  to  use  a  most  expressive 
German  figure,  they  might  ahnoat  seem  to  have  been  snowed 
into  it.  From  the  first  page  of  the  text  to  the  last  page  of 
the  notes,  there  is  a  constant  iteraticm  of  his  theme,  without 
ever  seeming  to  satisfy  himself  by  clear  and  full  exprcwion  of 
bis  own  ideas.    The  eiHeot  of  this  is  aggravated  by  a  very  help- 
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less  and  inartiiiciaJ  Btyle,  rendered  still  more  obscure  by  a 
peculiar  mode  of  punctuation,  which  the  author  has  invented 
for  himself,  with  the  usual  result  of  rendering  his  Bentences 
almost  unreadable  by  others.  These  facts  we  are  obliged  to 
state  in  justification  of  oor  not  attempting  to  give  the  author's 
argoments  and  reasons  in  his  own  words, — which  would  either 
be  impossible  or  useless, — but  with  all  fidelity,  as  if  we  were 
speaking  for  ourselTos. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  Mr  Qrinfield  seems  to  think  it  apriori 
probable,  that  before  the  change  from  a  local  and  temporary 
disprasation  to  an  eonmenio^  and  final  one,  the  revelation 
which  had  been  origini^ly  given  in  the  language  of  the  ohosen 
people,  and  thereby  sealed  up  from  the  world  at  large,  would 
be  transfused,  under  Divine  direction,  into  a  language  more 
extessirely  known  and  oommon  to  all  civilized  and  cultivated 
Qatioos.  Snoh  a  transfusion  would  at  least  make  the  analogy 
between  the  Word  and  Church  of  God  more  perfect.  As  the 
latter  was  to  undergo  a  total  change  of  form  before  the  change 
of  dispensations  and  in  order  to  it,  why  should  not  the  former 
undergo  a  like  change  for  precisely  the  same  purpose  I  Mow 
there  was  such  a  version  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  made,  in 
the  interval  between  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  into  what 
was  then  becoming  the  xonii  SiaXixrot  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
under  circumstances  certainly  remarkable,  even  when  stripped 
of  all  mythic^  embellishment.  Oan  this  coincidenoe  be  purely 
accidental  or  without  significance^  Such  seems  to  be  the  a 
priori  argument  for  Mr  Grinfield's  doctrine,  ever  present  to  hit 
mind,  though  nowhere  very  clearly  stated. 

2.  This  antecedent  probability,  arising  frwn  the  mutual  re- 
lation of  the  old  and  new  economy,  our  author  seems  to  think 
confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  when  the  New  Testament  was  writr 
ten,  it  was  written  in  the  very  language  of  this  ancient  version; 
not  merely  in  3reek,  but  in  that  very  kind  of  Greek,  that 
strange  local  or  provincial  Greek,  the  earliest  specimens  of 
w&ich  are  furnished  by  the  Septuagint  version.  Why  was  not 
the  New  Teetameat,  as  w^  as  the  Old,  written  in  Hebrew  t 
Because  it  was  no  longer  meant  to  be  a  local  but  a  universal 
revelatioB.  Why  then  not  in  Attic  Greek,  or  in  the  Mace- 
donian dialeet,  to  which  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had  im- 
parted such  extensive  currency!  Our  aathor^s  answer  to  this 
qnestion,  if  we  r^htly  apprehend  him,  is,  because  the  Old 
Testansent  had  alreai^  been  translated  into  Greek,  and  thus 
provided  an  appropriate  idiom  and  vocabnlary  for  the  New  Bo* 
velaitioB. 

3.  In  aoc(«dance  with  this  view  of  the  natter,  it  is  urged, 
^ot  the  wbole  reJigiouB  termancdogy  <»  theological  nomenclar 
tare  of  the  New  Testament,  instead  of  being  borrowed  from 
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the  classics  or  invented  de  novo,  is  derived  in  ma^  from  the 
Septuagint  version.  This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  Mr  (xrinfield's  argument,  and  one  which  his  peculiar  studies 
must  have  specially  prepared  bim  to  illustrate.  But  we  look 
in  vain  for  any  detailed  statement  of  the  facts  in  this  book, 
and  can  only  hope  to  find  it  in  one  or  the  other  of  his  Heilen- 
istio  works  already  mentioned.  His  argument  derived  from 
it  appears  to  be,  that  this  use  of  the  version  by  inspired 
writers  puts  it  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself. 

4.  The  grand  argument,  however,  upon  which  our  author 
seems  to  rest,  is  the  use  made  of  the  Septuagint  in  quotation. 
Why  should  inspired  writers  quote  it,  even  where  it  differs 
from  the  Hebrew,  if  it  was  not  a  part  of  Scripture,  and  as  such 
entitled  to  be  so  used,  as  a  matter,  not  of  mere  convenience,  but 
of  right  and  duty  \  Mr  Grinfiold  strives  to  fortify  this  argu- 
ment, which  is  in  fact  his  main  defence,  by  urging  that  this 
use  of  the  Ch^ek  version  is  far  more  extensive  than  has  usually 
been  imagined  even  by  its  advocates.  For  the  detailed  proof 
of  this  general  statement,  he  seems  to  refer  to  bis  Hellenistio 
edition  of  the  New  Testament.  But  whether  it  be  true  or 
false,  is  a  question  which,  can  only  affect  the  force  and  not  the 
validity  of  the  argument.  For  this  reason  we  shall  not  dis- 
pute it,  but  allow  it  all  the  weight  which  Mr  Grinfield  con- 
aiders  it  as  adding  to  this  part  of  his  ratiocination. 

5.  We  hardly  know  whether  we  should  mention,  as  an  inde- 
pendent argument,  a  reason  upon  which  the  author  lays  great 
stress,  and  of  which  he  speaks  repeatedly  with  great  excite- 
ment, as  a  new  and  wonderful  discovery,  imparted  to  himself, 
he  almost  seems  to  think,  by  special  revelation.  This  is  the 
supposed  fact,  that  our  Saviour,  in  hia  childhood,  was  taught 
to  read  the  Septuagint  version.  However  interesting  such  a 
fact  may  be  historically,  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand 
the  weight  attached  to  it  by  Mr  Grinfield  in  this  argument. 
It  seems  to  have  occurred  to  him  aftier  he  began  to  write  the 
work  before  us,  and  to  have  so  affected  his  religious  sensibili- 
ties, that  without  attempting  any  proof  of  the  alleged  fact,  or 
showing  how  it  is  to  be  applied,  he  merely  dwells  upon  it  in  a 
kind  of  rapture,  which  is  much  more  edifying  than  convincing. 

6.  Subsidiary  to  these  arguments  is  one  derived  from  cer- 
tain practical  effects  which  have  resulted,  and,  according  to 
our  author,  must  result,  from  a  refusal  to  regard  the  Septua- 
gint version  as  canonical  and  equally  inspired  with  the  Hebrew 
Bible  and  Greek  Testament.  We  were  struck,  in  our  perusal 
of  the  volume,  with  the  number  and  variety  of  evils,  which  the 
author,  sometimes  quite  ingeniously,  derives  from  this  unsus- 
pected source.     The  greater  number  we  have  quite  forgotten. 
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liaving  takeni  no  piuDa  to  record  tbem,  and  are  not  disposed 
to  go  back  now  in  search  of  them.  Two  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant, which  we  still  retain,  may  serve  as  samples  of  the  rest. 
The  first  is,  what  the  author  more  than  once  describes  as 
German  and  American  neology,  for  which  "  bad  eminence " 
our  country  is  indebted  to  the  learned  scepticism  of  Mr  Nor- 
ton, This  neology  is  traced,  we  scarcely  know  by  what  means, 
to  the  neglect  of  Hellenistic  learning  and  exclusive  study  of 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  A  more  plausible  deduction  of  the 
same  sort  is  the  one  that  traces  to  this  origin  the  Judatzing 
spirit  of  the  Puritans  and  Millenarians.  These,  however,  are 
mere  adjuncts  to  the  main  arguments  before  recited,  with 
which  they  must  either  stand  or  fall,  and  to  which  the  com* 
meots  which  we  have  to  offer  will  be  consequently  limited. 

Our  first  remark  is,  that  the  arguments  adduced  by  Mr 
Gnnfield  either  prove  too  little  or  too  much.  If,  as  be  quietly 
assumes,  "  things  must  be  as  they  may,"  if  possibility,  neces- 
sity, and  certainty,  are  all  identical  or  mutually  presuppose 
each  other,  then  he  has  certainly  demonstrated,  that  an  in- 
spired translation  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  not  only  might 
but  must  be  made  before  the  change  of  dispensations,  and  that 
only  suoh  a  version  could  have  possibly  supplied  the  terms  r&- 

?[uired  to  express  the  peculiar  truths  of  Christianity,  and  that 
rom  suoh  a  version  only  oould  our  Lord  and  his  apostles  pos- 
sibly have  quoted.  But  if  all  this,  though  admitted  to  be  pos- 
sible, and  therefore  credible  when  proved,  cannot  be  proved 
at  all ;  if  an  uninspired  and  imperfect  vision,  providentially 
provided,  would  have  answered  all  the  purposes  in  question ; 
if  from  such  a  version  the  inspired  writers  of  a  later  date  might 
be  led  to  draw  their  terms  and  their  quotations,  under  a  Divine 
direction  shielding  them  from  error ;  then  the  fact  that  all 
this  really  took  place  is  no  proof  that  the  Septuagint  version 
was  really  inspired,  but  only  that  it  was  employed  in  the  pro- 
motion of  a  great  and  glorious  providential  purpose,  which  we 
heartily  believe  and  are  as  ready  to  maintain  as  Mr  Gnnfield 
can  be. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  assumed  that  an  inspired  Greek 
version  waa  essential  to  the  end  proposed,  the  argument  proves 
too  much  for  our  author's  purpose,  since  it  proves  that  the 
Hebrew  text  waa  thenceforth  useless,  being  superseded  by  4 
version  equally  inspired,  and  therefore  really  a  new  revelation, 
adapted  andintendedtoBuooeedanddoaway  with  the  old;  which 
is  precisely  the  old  doctrine  held  by  some  of  the  Fathers,  and 
the  practical  belief  of  the  Greek  Church  at  this  day,  against 
which  Mr  Grinfield  here  protests  with  more  solemnity  than 
logic. 

But  the  fatal  objection  to  this  doctrine  is,  that  the  inspired 
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text  and  the  inspired  version  do  not  agree.  It  is  in  vain  that 
Mr  Orinfield  iriei  to  overcome  this  diffionlty,  by  maintaining 
that  the  Hebrew  must  be  interpreted  aocording  to  the  Sep- 
ttiagint.  There  are  oases  in  whioh  this  would  be  as  hopeless 
aa  to  make  one  \eraa  in  the  translation  determine  the  sense  of 
an  entirely  different  verse  in  the  original.  Our  author  strives 
indeed  to  do  the  impossible,  by  pretending  that  our  knowledge 
of  the  meaning  of  Hebrew  words  is  derived  from  the  Septua- 
gint  version.  He  might  almost  as  well  Bay  that  our  knowledge 
of  Homer  is  derived  from  Virail.  The  meaning  of  most  words 
in  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  as  well  ascertained  by  tradition,  luage, 
and  analogy,  as  those  of  any  oUier  ancient  writings.  This 
notion  belongs  to  a  system  or  a  aohool  which  we  had  fondly 
believed  to  be  long  since  exploded,  but  which  seems  to  linger 
still  in  England.  Its  resuscitation  here  is  only  one  of  many 
proofs,  that  Mr  Grinfield  has  no  very  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  language.  If  he  had,  this  book  must  have  con- 
tained at  least  some  incidental  proof  of  it.  If  he  had,  he  could 
scarcely  have  confounded  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  with  the 
Samaritan  Version,  as  he  seems  to  do  on  p.  169.  If  be  had, 
he  could  not  possibly  have  entortained  such  superstitious  no- 
tions as  to  the  terrible  obscurity  and  difficulty  of  the  language, 
upon  which  his  doctrine  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  an 
inspired  version  seems  to  rest.  All  these  erroneous  prepos- 
sessions would  be  instantly  dispelled  by  the  most  elementary 
knowledge  of  the  language  itself.  If  our  suspicions  as  to  this 
poiot  are  well  founded,  we  cannot  regard  it  as  a  proof  of  Mr 
Orinfield's  wisdom,  that  he  should  have  spent  thirty  years  ia 
studying  the  version  without  ever  seeking  to  compare  it  with 
the  original,  which  he  admits  to  be  equally  inspired.  We  can 
only  explain  this  by  supposing,  what  is  probable  for  other 
reasons,  that  his  reoognition  of  the  Hebrew  toxt  is  merely 
nominal,  and  that  to  all  practical  intents  and  purposes  he  looks 
upon  the  Septuagint  version  as  complete  in  itself  and  all-suffi- 
cient. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  really  believes,  that  the  Hebrew 
and  Groek  texts  are  co-ordinate  parts  of  the  inspired  canon, 
how  can  he  account  for  the  irreconcilable  discrepancies  be- 
tween them !  That  such  discrepancies  exist  ia  as  notorious 
to  all  who  have  compared  them,  as  that  Greek  and  Hebrew 
are  written  in  opposite  directions.  If  their  existonoe  ia  ac- 
counted for  by  assuming  a  corruption  of  the  text,  on  which 
side  are  we  to  assume  it !  Why  should  the  inspired  original 
be  suffered  to  become  corrupt  any  more  than  the  inspired 
veraion!  Or  why  should  a  version  be  inspired  and  then 
abandoned  to  corruption,  so  as  to  defeat  its  very  purpose  1 
And  if  either  is  essentially  corrupted,  what  assurance  have  we 
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th&t  the  other  is  not !  If  it  be  said  that  the  truth  sotnetimea 
lies  on  one  side  and  Bometimea  on  the  other,  then  as  wide  a 
door  is  opened  to  the  discretion  or  caprice  of  the  interpreter, 
s8  by  any  of  those  B^BtemB  of  neology  which  fill  the  mind  of 
Mr  Qrinfield  with  horror. 

Little  »8  we  have  said,  it  is  enough,  we  think,  to  show,  that 
of  all  conceivable  hypotheses,  in  reference  to  the  mntual  rela- 
tion of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  this 
is  the  most  improbable  a  priori,  as  well  as  the  most  destituto 
of  proof  a  potUriori ;  the  most  irrational  in  theory,  ta  well  as 
the  most  inconvenient,  useless,  and  unsafe  in  practice,  W« 
are  far  from  denying  that  our  author's  arguments,  though 
loosely  and  confusedly  expreeeed,  have  some  plausibility  and 
force ;  but  in  the  same  degree  that  this  ie  trne,  they  tend  not 
to  establish  bis  belief  but  to  refute  it.  They  oil  prove  either 
nothing  or  too  much.  The  shafts  of  his  logic  either  fall  short 
of  the  mark,  or  shoot  beyond  it  towards  the  very  point  which 
he  was  anxious  to  avoid.  So  far  as  they  have  any  force,  they 
all  go  to  demonstrate  that  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment is  either  sufficient  or  superfluous. 

A  more  inventive  or  less  candid  writer  might  have  framed, 
oDt  of  the  very  same  materials,  a  theory  which,  although  false, 
would  not  have  been  so  easily  refuted.  By  alleging  that  the 
Septaoeint  text  was  not  a  version  but  a  new  and  improved 
form  of  the  Old  Testament  revelation,  designed  to  supersede 
the  Hebrew  text  for  ever,  every  one  of  the  absurdities  and  con- 
tradictions which  embarrass  Mr  Grinfield's  mongrel  system 
might  have  been  avoided,  and  every  one  of  the  important  ends 
at  which  he  aims  accomplished.  It  is  to  this  conclusion, 
though  he  does  not  seem  to  know  it,  that  his  a  priori  argu- 
ment legitimately  tends.  For  this  he  might  have  urged  the 
txu^ogy  of  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  Matthew,  as  now  explained 
and  held  by  many  eminent  authorities.  In  this  way,  too,  he 
would  have  freed  himself  from  the  necessity  of  reaonciling  two 
co-ordinate  but  inconsistent  revelations — anecessity  which  now 
hangs  like  a  millstone  round  the  neck  of  his  beloved  but  pre- 
destined whimsey. 

But  while  such  a  doctrine  would  have  been  exempt  from 
most  of  the  objections  which  are  urged  against  the  one  before 
ns,  it  would  still  have  been  exposed  to  one,  extremely  simple 
but  extremely  fatal.  The  captivating  theoiT  which  we  have 
sketched  has  every  thing  to  recommend,  embellish,  and  con- 
firm it,  if  it  can  only  be  proved  to  be  true.  But  alas,  this  is 
precisely  what  cannot  be  done.  The  common-sense  view  of 
the  matter  to  which  all  judicious  critics,  and  indeed  all  plaia 
loen  who  investigate  the  subject,  will  still  come  back  at  last, 
is,  that  if  we  once  admit  the  divine  origin  of  the  Hebrevr 
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Scriptures  to  be  furlj  proved — and  this  h^otheais  is  common 
to  all  the  theories  of  which  we  have  been  speaking — we  axe 
bound  by  every  law  of  reaaoa  and  religion  to  hold  fast  to  it, 
until  it  can  be  shown  to  have  been  abrogated,  not  by  an  in- 
genious array  of  probabilities  and  plausible  analogies,  but  by 
direct  conclusive  evidence,  as  clear  and  strong  as  that  which 
demonstrates  the  original  inspiration  of  the  Hebrew  Bible. 
But  how  immeasurably  far  short  of  such  evidence  does  that 
fall,  which  consists  in  showing  that  a  Greek  Old  Testament 
was  greatly  needed,  and  that  Christ  and  his  Apostles  used  it 
as  a  storehouse  of  religious  phraseology  and  a  source  of  illus- 
trative quotation.  All  this  might  have  been  done  with  an  in- 
spired and  faultless  version ;  but  it  might  also  have  been  done 
with  a  human  and  imperfect  one;  and  therefore  the  bare  fact 
that  it  was  done  can  prove  nothing,  either  one  way  or  th« 
other. 

From  the  publication  of  this  volume  we  should  be  happy  to 
anticipate  two  benefits.  The  first  is,  the  confirmed  belief  of 
the  true  doctrine,  which  it  labours  among  othera  to  demolish. 
The  second  is,  a  general  return  to  the  enlightened,  rational, 
and  diligent  study  of  the  Septuagint  version,  not  apart  from 
the  Hebrew  text  and  in  a  kind  of  opposition  to  it,  which  oan 
only  lead  to  such  reeults  as  those  developed  in  the  book  before 
us ;  but  in  such  connection  with  it  and  subordination  to  it,  as 
will  furnish  the  best  safeguards  against  both  extremes,  that  of 
ignorant  or  prejudiced  depreciation,  as  well  as  that  of  over- 
weening admiration  and  idolatrous  attachment. 


Aet.  ly. —BemariB  on  the  Prvncetm  Bevifw,  Vol.  XXII.  No. 
IV.  Art.  VII.  By  Edwards  A.  Park,  Abbot  Professor  in 
Andover  Theological  Seminary.  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  January 
1851.     Art.  IX. 

We  are  really  sorry  to  find  that  Profeeeor  Park  has  been  so 
much  pained  by  our  review  of  bis  Convention  Sermon.  His 
reply  evinces  a  great  deal  of  wounded  feeling.  The  transparent 
veil  which  he  has  thrown  over  his  acerbities,  only  renders  them 
the  more  noticeable.  A  homely  face  may  pass  in  a  crowd  with- 
out attracting  much  attention;  but  if  its  unfortunate  owner 
attempt  to  conceal  it  by  a  gauze  mask,  every  eye  will  be  turned 
upon  him.  He  had  better  put  the  mask  in  his  pocket,  and 
let  his  face  pass  for  what  it  is.  Some  allowance  must  be  made 
for  our  author.  When  a  man  delivers  a  discourse  with  great 
eclat,  it  must,  we  presume,  be  very  painful  to  find  that  the 
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reading  public  does  not  confirm  the  verdict  of  the  admiriDg 
audience.  This  10  a  very  common  occurrence.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  being  satisfied  with  the  obvions  solution  of  this  fami- 
liar fact,  the  author,  if  a  politician,  is  very  apt  to  attribute 
nich  unfavourable  judgment  to  party  spirit,  aud  if  a  preacher, 
to  theological  bigotry.  We  are  the  more  disposed  to  be  cha- 
ritable  in  the  present  case,  because,  in  our  small  way,  we  have 
had  a  somewhat  similar  expericDoe.  We  wrote  a  review  which 
we  iutended  to  make  a  sort  of  model  of  candour  and  courtesy. 
To  avoid  the  danger  of  misrepresentation,  we  determined,  in- 
stead of  giving  disconnected  estracts  of  the  discourse  reviewed, 
to  present  a  full  analysis  of  it,  as  far  as  possible  in  the  author'0 
own  words;  aud  to  guard  against  discourtesy,  we  resolved  to 
abstain  from  all  personal  remarks,  and  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  theory  under  discussion.  We  flattered  ourselves  that  wo 
had  been  tolerably  successful  as  to  both  these  points.  Partial 
friends  confirm  us  in  our  self-complacency.  Even  opponents, 
though  dissenting  from  our  opinion  of  the  sermon,  acknow- 
ledged the  courtesy  of  the  review.  Judge,  then,  of  our  chagrin 
to  learn  that  it  is  a  tissue  of  misrepresentations,  filled  with 
arguments  ad  captandwm  vulgui  and  ad  invidiam,  unblushing  in 
it9  misstatements,*  violating  not  only  the  rules  of  logic,  but 
the  canons  of  fair  criticism,  and  even  the  laws  of  morals,  the 
offspring  of  theological  bigotry  and  sectional  jealousy,  &c.,  &c. 
All  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  various  ways,  except  so  far  as 
the  imputation  of  unworthy  motives  is  concerned.  That  we 
are  at  a  loss  how  to  explain.  Does  not  Professor  Park  know  in 
hia  heart  that  it  would  be  a  matter  of  devout  thanksgiving  to 
all  Old-school  men  to  beassured  that  their  doctrines  weretaught 
at  Andover !  Does  he  suppose  there  is  a  man  among  them 
capable,  from  motives  conceivable  or  inconceivable,  of  wishing 
that  error  should  be  there  inculcated !  If  he  can  cherish  such 
Buspicions,  he  is  of  all  Christian  men  the  most  to  be  pitied. 

Having  failed  so  entirely  to  understand  the  Sermon,  we  shall 
not  be  presumptuous  enough  to  pretend  to  understand  the  Be- 
ply.  It  is  not  our  purpose,  therefore,  to  review  it  in  detail. 
We  must  let  it  pass  and  produce  its  legitimate  effect,  whatever 
that  may  be.  We  take  a  deep  interest,  however,  in  the  main 
point  at  issue,  which  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this :  Is  that 
system  of  doctrine  embodied  in  the  creeds  of  the  Lutheran  and 
Beformed  churches,  in  its  substantial  and  distinctive  features, 
true  as  to  its  form  as  well  as  to  its  substance  t  Are  the  pro- 
powtions  therein  contained  true  as  doctrines;  or  are  they 
merely  intense  expressions,  true,  not  in  the  mode  in  which  they 
are  there  presented,  but  only  in  a  vague,  loose  sense,  which 

*  PiofcBtor  Park  mji  rcputedlj  liii  rciiewer  does  not  blmh  to  mj  lUi,  and  dMi 
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the  intellect  would  expresa  in  a  yviy  difibrent  form  f  Are  these 
creeds  to  be  understood  as  they  mean,  and  do  they  mean  what 
they  aay;  or  is  allowanoe  to  be  made  for  their  freedom,  abate- 
ment of  their  force;  are  their  terma  to  beconBidered  antiquated, 
and  their  spirit  only  as  still  in  force!  For  example,  when 
these  creeds  speak  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  is  that  to 
be  considered  as  only  an  intense  form  of  expressing  "the  defi- 
nite idea,  that  we  are  exposed  to  evil  in  consequence  of  his 
sin!"*     This  is  surely  a  question  of  great  importance. 

From  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  there 
have  been  two  great  systems  of  doctrine  in  perpetual  conflict. 
The  one  begins  with  God,  the  other  with  man.  The  one  has 
for  its  object  the  vindication  of  the  Divine  supremacy  and 
sovereignty  in  the  ealvstioa  of  men;  the  other  has  for  its 
characteristic  aim  the  assertion  of  the  rights  of  human  nature. 
It  is  specially  solicitous  that  nothing  should  be  held  to  be  true, 
which  cannot  be  philosophically  reconciled  with  the  liberty 
and  ability  of  man.  It  starts  with  a  theory  of  free  agency 
and  of  the  nature  of  sin,  to  which  all  the  anthropological  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible  must  be  made  to  conform.  Its  great  prin- 
ciples are,  first,  that  "all  sin  consists  in  sinning;"  that  there 
can  be  no  moral  character  but  in  moral  acts;  secondly,  that 

*  SeimoD,  p.  535.  In  tbe  falloHtns  utiele,  the  references  to  Prafesior  Pork'a  ser- 
aon  are  to  tbe  edition  of  it  contained  in  the  Bib.  Sacra  for  Jniy  IBSO;  and  thoee  to 
hii  remarks  on  the  Princeton  RcTJew  are  the  Bib.  Bacra  for  JanuaTj  1651.  That  the 
point  at  iMne  ii  what  ia  statoil  in  the  text,  will  be  made  more  apparent  in  the  geqnel; 
far  the  pieaent  It  ma;  be  Bofficient  to  refer  to  the  fallowiog  ptusagea.  In  siring  hiJ 
reuone  for  tbe  title  of  the  sermon,  Frofeesor  Park  bbjb:  "  Secondly,  The  title  hM 
ulect»d  u  a  deferential  and  choHlable  one.  The  representations  which  are  cloBrified 
onder  the  tlieoI<^  of  feeling  ire  often  sanctioned  oi '  the  true  theology,'  by  the  men 
who  delight  most  in  empiojing  them.  What  the  sermonwouldchoncteriu  as  images, 
Ithistralions,  and  intense  eipressions,  these  men  coll  doctrines."  "  We  call  one  sj»- 
tem  of  theology  '  rational'  or  '  lijieial,'  simply  became  it  is  so  Mlled  by  ita  odfooatcat 
mnch  more  then  may  we  designate  by  the  phrase  '  emoUYC  theolojy,'  those  represen- 
tations which  are  ao  tenaeioualy  deftaided  liy  mnltitnde*  M  troth  fitted  both  for  the 
feeling  and  the  judgment."— (Remarks,  p.  110.) 

*'  A  creed,  it  tme  to  its  original  end,  should  be  in  sober  prole,  shonld  be  tmderstood 
u  it  means,  and  mean  what  it  says,  shoold  be  drawn  out  with  ■  discriminating,  bo- 
lancing  jndgm«it,  so  as  to  need  □oallowmnce  for  ita  freedom,  no  abatement  of  ita  force, 
and  should  not  be  expressed  in  antiquated  terms,  lest  men  regard  its  spirit  ai  tikewiae 
obsolete.  It  belongs  to  tbe  proTince  of  the  anilyiing,  comparing,  reaconing  intellect: 
and  if  it  teare  this  proTinoe  (or  tbe  sake  of  iDtermingling  the  pbiasea  of  an  impaanoned 
heart,  it  oonfuies  the  sonl,  it  awakens  the  fancy  and  the  feeUngs  to  distnrb  the  jodg. 
meat,  it  sets  a  helierer  at  Tarianee  with  himself  by  perplexing  bis  reason  with  meta- 

EboTS  and  his  bnagioatian  with  logic ;  it  raises  feai^  in  the  ehnroh  bf  otoidng  the 
imperamenls  of  men,  and  taxing  one  party  lo  demonstrate  nmiles,  another  to  feel 
hispired  by  abstraitions.  Hence  the  logomachy  which  baa  always  otaracterimed  the 
defenoe  of  such  creeds.  The  intellect,  no  less  than  the  heart,  being  oat  of  its  element, 
wandera  through  dry  places,  seeking  rest  and  finding  none.  Men  are  thus  made  un- 
eosT  with  themseltea,  and  therefore  acrimonious  against  eaoh  other;  tbe  imaginatire 
■eaiot  does  not  understand  the  philosophioal  explanation,  and  the  philoeopher  dow 
not  sympathize  with  the  imaginatire  style  of  tbe  s^mhol;  and  ai  they  misunderstand 
eacb  other,  ther  feel  their  weakness,  and  '  to  he  weak  is  to  be  miserable,'  and  miser; 
not  onl^  lores  but  also  makes  oompany,  and  thos  they  sink  their  oontroreray  into  ■ 
contention  and  their  dispute  into  s  qoarrel;  nor  will  they  ever  find  peace  until  thej 
confine  their  intellect  to  its  rightful  sphere  and  andentand  it  according  to  what  u 
Bays,  and  their  feehug  to  iu  province  and  interpret  ila  language  according  to  what  it 
means,  rendering  unto  poetry  the  thinjra  that  ore  designed  for  poetry,  and  nuto  pTOH 
what  belongs  lo  prose." — (Sermon,  p,  551. ) 
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the  power  to  the  contnry  is  euential  to  free  agency;  that  a 
free  agent  may  always  act  contrary  to  any  influence,  not  d^ 
itnictive  of  hii  freedom,  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
faim;  thirdly,  that  ability  limits  responsibility;  that  men  are 
reeponaible  only  so  far  as  they  have  adequate  power  to  do 
what  is  required  of  them,  or  that  they  are  responsible  for  no- 
thing not  under  the  control  of  the  will.*     From  these  prince 

*  Ve  glra  bom  autliorit&tlTe  lynibsli  mi  writing*  «  few  ntimoti  conflrming  tbM 
Hcnmt  giTU  in  tin  text  of  th«  tno  ijaMmi  rafcrted  to. 
Out  Rttaiion  to  A  dan. 

AfBtogy  of  Oit  Con/aiion  of  &t  JUmotutranit,  p.  84~"  P»ten(ur  Remonitrantei, 
penstDm  Adanii  &  Deo  tinpotatum  diet  paN«  patterii  ejui,  quitentu  Deui  poalero* 
Aduui  eidam  nttlo,  oni  Amtata  par  peocatnm  obnoraaiii  m  reddidit,  abooiia*  nuct 
Tslsit,  airs  quteniu  Deoi  mklam,  quod  in  poenam  Adimo  inflictum  faenit,  id  poato- 
roi  ejni  dimuure  et  tnnaire  ptrmliit.  A(  oihil  cogit  eoi  dicers,  peccntum  Adun! 
potteria  ijua  lia  fnisH  k  Deo  impnUUm,  qoui  Dnu  poeteio*  Adami  rerara  oeiuuiMet 
ejofdem  cum  Aduno  pecc&tl  et  colpi;,  qium  Aduniu  commiierat,  noi," 

Linbor^  Theol.  Chriit.  3.  S,  S — "  Qaod  itaqoe  ImpnUtioitam  peccMi  Adrant  attinet, 
igiu  itetiiitiu,  Deam  primam  Adwni  et  Brae  pecoatnm  omnibm  iptonun  poiterii  it* 
impntuse,  ut  omniuia  peccatum  sit,  omnesque  in  Aduao  peccaTerint,  et  propterea 
mortiiac  condemnatianli  mtentas  rei  f&ctl  liat,  eun  impugr^mn*." 

i6iij.,3t  8.1H — "Dicimni,  Deiim  umoxioi  posterat  lumpimire  ob  peeeatWD  AdanJ.'* 
Original  Sin. 

ApoLConf.  Renvttttr.f.  St-"  Peeoatum  originile  nee  habent  (BeraonitrantM)  pro 
pMiito  propria  dicto,  qaod  poaterag  Adami  odio  Dei  dignoa  taciat,  neo  pro  maio, 
jiod  pEr  moduni  propria  dictM  poeiUB  ab  Adama  in  poatera  dimanet,  aed  pro  mala, 

isGrmitate,  Titio  aat  quocunque  tandem  alio  nomine  vocetur Feccatom  au. 

lem  originiii  non  tat  malnm  culpa  propria  dictn,  quod  Tooant,  ratio  manifeata  v 

C'i;  malum  ooipoi  non  eat,  quia  naaci  plane  iDToiontariom  eat,  ergo  et  naad  cum 
But  ilia  labe,  tnfinnitate,  Titio  rel  malo Uulto  minua  ilaqua  fieri  poteat, 

ZiwiffnA,  TbeaL  Chriat.  3.  4.  4—"  Nullam  acriptura  in  iuEaDtibu*  corroptionem  aaa* 
docet,  quae  Tere  ao  proprie  eit  peccatum,  4.  5.  AbBuidnm  eat  atatoere,  Deum  bomi- 
D«  punlvisse  ooiruptione  tali,  qu»  Tere  ac  proprie  dictnm  eat  peccatum,  et  ei  qnk 
omnia  ictualia  peccata,  tanquam  ei  fonts,  neceseario  acaturiunt,  et  deinde  propter  illiia 
oorniptionem  bominea  denuo  punire  poena  iaferoi." 

Ihid.,  4.  7—"  Nulium  peccatum  noena  dianum  eat  Inioluotariom,  quia  nibtl  magft 
d<bet  ease  roluntarium,  quam  quod  bominem  poense  et  qtudem  graTiaaiaia),  aetema 
nempe,  st  njnunorum  eruciataum,  reum  facit,   Atqui  corniptio  on^^aiiasat  involun- 


id  quod  cami  grat 

Pdagiya apiid Afig\at.  diPtaato  Orig.  14— "Omne  bonuoi  as  malum,  quo  vellait- 
itabiiea  Tel  Titupcraijiiea  sumus,  non  noEiscum  oritur,  aed  agitur :  capaooa  enim  ntri- 
Uique  rei :  non  pleni  nascimun  et  ntsine  lirtute,  ite  et  aioe  Titio  procreamuT)  atque 
ante  aclioDempropriEBTDluntatia,idK>Imnin  Lomine  eat,  quod  Deua  condidit."  Bpat. 
ad  DtmtT.  c  3 — "  Volena  namque  Deo*  rationabilem  Toluntarii  boni  muueie  et  libeii 
arbitrii  poteatate  donare,  atriuaque  partis  pouihilitatem  homioi  inierendo  proprinm 
tjua  fecit,  e»e  quod  relit :  ut  bcui  ac  nali  capax,  naturaliter  utnuoque  poaiet.  et  ad 
ailemtruin  Toluiilatem  deflecteret."  A.itf.  2 — "  Iterumquaarendum  eat, peccatum  Tol- 
nntatiaan  necessitatia  eatP  Si  necesijitatia  eat,  peccatum  non  eat;  u  Toluntatis,  vitarl 
potest.  5.  Iterum  quairetidnm  eat,  ultnmne  debeat  homo  sine  peccato  eiaa.  Procul 
Oubio  dsbet.  Si  debet,  potest :  u  uoq  poteat,  ei^  non  debet.  £t  si  non  debet  homo 
me  Bine  peccato,  debet  ergo  cum  pecc^  else;  et  jam  peccatum  non  erit,  ai  illud  d«* 

Tba  maxim,  Si  itlit,  potat,  baa  become  immortaL  It  ia  tha  groundwork  of  th* 
irhole  ajitem  to  wbicb  it  belongs,  and  is  conatantl;  repeated  b;  ita  sdrocatea,  whethet 
pbiloaopbera  or  theologians.  In  reference  to  Rant's  JcK  Soil,  alto  hmn  ieh,  H'uller 
pitbil;  ansttets ;  "  IcA  SoliU/riilich  iontien,  abfr  /cA  iann  Kic^"— (H'lUler'a  Lebra 
Toa  der  Slinde.  Band.  iL  a.  116.) 

DrBeecher,  in  tbs  Spirit  of  tha  I%rima,  1828,  held  the  following  language:  "Tha 
Befonnen  with  one  accord  tanght  that  tba  sin  of  Adam  was  imputed  to  alt  hia  pea- 
teritj,  and  that  a  corrupt  nature  deacenda  from  him  to  ererj  one  of  hia  poateritj,  in 
consequence  of  which  infanta  are  unbol;,  unSl  for  beaTen,  end  jtutl;  expoted  to  fd- 
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plea  it  foIlowB  tliat  there  can  be  oo  Bueh  thing  aa  "  original 
righteousoese,"  that  is,  a  righteousneae  in  which  man  was  origi- 
oally  created.  Whatever  moral  character  he  had,  must  have 
heen  the  result  of  his  own  acts.  If  either  can  there  be  any  "ori- 
ginal sin,''  I.  e.  an  innate,  hereditary,  einful  corruption  of  nature. 
Whatever  effect  Adam's  apostasy  may  have  had  upon  himself 
or  on  his  posterity;  whether  it  left  his  nature  uninjured,  and 
merely  changed  unfavourably  his  circumstances;  or  whether  our 
nature  was  thereby  deteriorated  so  as  to  be  prone  to  sin,  it  was 
not  itself  rendered  morally  corrupt  or  sinful.  Adam  was  in 
no  such  sense  the  head  and  representative  of  his  race,  that  his 
sin  is  the  ground  of  our  condemnation.  Every  man,  according 
to  this  system,  stands  hie  probation  for  himself,  and  is  not 
under  condemnation  until  he  voluntarily  trangreases  some 
known  law,  for  it  is  only  such  transgression  that  falls  under 
the  category  of  sin.  In  regeneration,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciplea  above  stated,  there  cannot  be  the  production  of  a  new 
moral  nature,  principle,  or  disposition,  as  the  source  of  holy 
exercises.  That  change  must  consist  in  some  act  of  the  soul, 
something  which  lies  within  the  sphere  of  his  own  power,  some 
act  of  the  will,  or  some  change  subject  to  the  will.  The  influ- 
ence by  which  regeneration  is  effected  must  be  something  which 

tare  pnniilinient." — '^  Our  pnrltui  fftth«n  adh«nd  to  tti«  doetiina  of  original  «in  u 
oaD9ut>DE  in  tbe  impaUtion  of  Adam'i  lio,  and  In  t,  herediUr;  depnTitj;  and  thii 
aontinucd  to  b<  the  receired  doctrine  of  tba  ehuiohM  of  New  England,  until  after  the 
time  at  Edirudi.     He  adopted  the  Tiem  of  the  Rcformen  on  the  lufaject  of  origioal 


KTadnall;  cbanged/ontil  long  gioce,  tlie  prcTiiling  doctrine  in 
ileeo,  tV— —'•'-  -•  -  '  -•- '  -'--•  ' ■'- 


Sen  Kogland  (P)  hai  Deeo,  that  men  are  not  guiltjof  Adam'i  aip,  and  that 


■in  and  a  depraTed  nature  tranamittinT  b;  descent.     But  after 

ing  the  ■ubject — '' — "-  -' '  — '"  ' ^ —   "-- 

Haw  Kogland  (f,  =      ,  -    -    . 

b  not  of  the  nbUanoe  of  the  lonl,  nor  an  iahereat  phjaical  qaatiCf,  but  ia  wholly 

tnnUrT,  and  eanilsti  in  a  trangKreuinn  of  the  law  in  such  clcconutance*  as *" 

rtlpoaaMlity  aikd  desert  of  puniabmeat." 

Wori  of  C&riit  and  Jmt^ealitm. 
The  objections  of  Bodnians  ag^nrt  the  Chnrob  doctrine  of  Kitisbcti 


According  to  this  theory  bs  ujs,  "  The  aatisfaction  oonsists  in  this,  that  ChriaC  pro- 
perly endured  no  puni^unent,  but,  innoeent  in  hinuelf,  Toluntaii^  submitted  to 
■affering  and  deatn,  in  order  thai  men  might  not  be  pimished,  and  tbat  Qod  wia 
satisfiedwith  this  atonement  made  to  his  law  or  garenimeut.'' — (Ststemat.  Entwicke- 
InnK,  p.  e2S.) 

Zi'ffliorcii,  ApoL  the&  S.  21 — "BatistactioChrlsti'dicitnr,  qua  pro  nobis  f>oeaai  omnM 
>n4t  ru-^^mtim  nrtati-ia  fi>Ki>»  mmmnna  perferendo  et  eihaoriendo,  divinw  juatitia  satis- 
oabet  Id  Scrlptura  fundammtom.  Hoia  ChrieU 
focator  aacrifielnm  pro  peocato;  atqui  lacTitlBia  non  mnt  solationea  debitorum,  Tieqne 
plenariat  pro  peceatii  lali^atiiitiia;  led,  illis  peractis,  e<mecdil(iT  gratuita  peooati  re- 

CKTcdleiu,  Rel.  Christ.  Instit.  6. 19. 16—"  Son  ecgo,  nt  putut,  satisfecit  Christa 
patisndo  omnei  poenas.  quu  peccatii  nostria  meruetamni :  nam  primo  iatad  ad  sacrl- 
ticii  ratioaem  noo  pertinet;  aacrificia  euim  non  sunt  lolutloDn  debitorum:  Becnndo 
Chriitus  nOD  e^G  psseua  mortem  Atemam,  quae  erat  poena  peccata  debita,  nam  paucis 
tsntum  horia  in  crtice  pependit  «t  tertia  die  resurrexit.  Imo  etismsi  mortem  Btemsm 
pertoliaiet,  non  videtur  satisfacere  potuisse  pro  omnibai  totiua  mundi  peecatia.  .... 
Quarto  ista  sententia  non  potest  conaiatere  cum  ilia  Temiisione  gratuita  omnium  pee- 
catorum,  quam  Eteum  Dobii  in  Christo  ex  Immenia  sua  misericordia  conoedere,  saariB 
literal  passim  docent." 

Ibid.,  7-  9.  S~"  Nallibi  docet  seriptora,  justitiam  Cbristi  nobis  imputari.    Etid  ab- 


iiuuttoa,  aliena  justiUa  potest  esae  foimaUter  jostnsj 
I  A(Hki(^  esH  albv*.'* 
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caD  be  effectually  resisted  in  the  utmost  energy  of  its  operation. 
This  being  the  case,  the  Hovereignty  of  God  in  the  aalvatioa 
of  men  must  of  necessity  be  given  up. 

With  these  views  of  the  nature  and  liberty  of  man  is  con- 
nected a  corre^onding  view  of  the  moral  government  of  God. 
Sin  has  entered  the  world  because  it  could  not  be  prevented 
in  a  moral  system.  God  counteracts  and  restrains  it  by  every 
means  in  bis  power  consistent  with  the  continuance  of  that 
system.  The  obstacle  to  its  extirpation  is  the  free-will  of 
man ;  and  the  obstacle  to  its  forgiveneas  is  the  license  which 
would  thereby  be  given  to  transgression.  As  God  governs  his 
rational  creatures  by  motives,  the  work  of  Christ  is  a  device 
to  meet  both  these  difficulties.  It  presents  a  powerful  motive 
to  man  to  forsake  sin,  and  it  makes  such  an  exhibition  of 
God's  displeasure  against  sin,  as  answers  in  place  of  its  punish- 
meot  as  a  means  of  moral  impression.  The  work  of  Christ 
was  not  a  satisfaction  to  law  and  justice  in  the  proper  sense 
of  those  terms.  Justice  in  God  is  simply  "  benevolence  guided 
by  wisdom.^  The  acceptance  of  the  sinner  is  the  act  of  a  sove- 
reign, dispensing  with  the  demands  of  the  law.  The  righte- 
ousness of  Christ  is  not  imputed  to  believers,  but  as  the  sin  of 
Adam  was  the  occasion  of  certain  evils  coming  on  his  race,  so 
the  righteousness  of  Christ  is  the  occasion  of  good  to  his  people. 

From  these  theoretical  views,  others  of  a  practical  nature 
uecessarily  follow.  Conviction  of  sin  must  accommodate  itself 
to  the  theory  that  there  is  no  sin  but  in  the  voluntary  trans- 
gression of  known  law;  a  sense  of  helplessness  must  be  modi- 
fied by  the  conviction  of  ability  to  repent  and  believe,  to  change 
our  own  heart,  and  to  keep  all  God  s  commands.  Faith  must 
regard  Christ's  work  as  a  governmental  display  of  certain  Divine 
attributes.  Such  directions  as,  receive  Christ,  come  to  him, 
trust  in  him,  commit  the  keeping  of  the  eoul  to  him,  naturally 
give  place  under  this  system  to  the  exhortation,  submit  to  God, 
determine  to  keep  his  commands,  make  choice  of  him  in  pre- 
ference to  the  world.  The  view  which  this  system  presents  of 
the  plan  of  salvation,  of  the  relation  of  the  soul  to  Christ,  of 
the  nature  and  office  of  faith,  modifies  and  determines  the  whole 
character  of  experimental  religion. 

The  system  antagonistic  to  the  one  just  described  has  for  its 
object  the  vindication  of  the  supremacy  of  God  in  the  whole 
work  of  man's  salvation,  both  because  he  is  in  fact  supreme, 
and  because  man  being  in  fact  utterly  ruined  and  helpless,  no 
method  of  recovery  which  does  not  so  regard  him  is  suited  to 
his  relation  to  God,  or  can  be  made  to  satisfy  the  necessities 
of  his  nature.  This  system  does  not  exalt  a  theory  of  morals 
or  of  liberty  over  the  Scriptures,  as  a  rule  by  which  they  are 
to  be  interpreted.    It  accommodates  its  philosophy  to  the  facts 
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revealed  in  the  Divioe  Word.  As  the  Bible  plunly  teaches 
that  num  was  created  holy,  that  he  ia  now  born  in  sin,  that 
when  renewed  by  the  Holy  Uho«t  be  receives  a  new  nature,  it 
admiUi  the  doctrine  of  concreated  holineea,  innate  sin,  and  of 
infused  or  inherent  grace.*     It  aelinowledges  Adam  as  the 

*  Otir  Ration  to  Adaai. 

Ltttheran  Autioritia. 

quo  it,  ut  ooinci,  pioptw  inobedietilum  Adn  at  Hera,  in  oiio  kpnd  Deem,  e(  naturft 
nJii  irs,  ■imni.*' 

Form  ef  Conctrd,  p.  SO-^"  8*dutiiaat  Baiate,  pa  }t.-ptam,  jula  Dei  jadido  (fal 
pocnmm  htnuiBtual/jntliCl*  ooncmtk  leu  originalii  kinisn  Mt." 

Arl.  Sc&m-t  p.  317— "  PcccBtum,  ab  uno  homine,  artnm  ens  et  faittoiine  In  mmidiim, 
pcroujDimolMdiaiitiaiuomnciboiiiuiethatinmtpMcttont  nortl et diabolo obno^L" 

Apvlog^for  Aug.  Cim.,  p.  BS — >'  Defwtuiet  conoapiMnibi>tnntpoen»  [ef  AdBm^ 
lin,  of  which  the  context  ipeolif] ;  mon  it  &1U  corporalia  nula,  et  tfrumia  diaboU, 
propris  poenM  »unt." 

Otrkard  (lom.  ii.  p.  132,  |  52) — "  Adun  non  nt  priTttiu  banui,  Md  at  capnt  fattiu 
huoiimi  generii  peccavit;  et  not,  qui  ia  iambii  Adm  pcccantii  delitatmiu,  in  et  com 
o  moia  cormpti,  >ed  «t  rei  trte  Dei  fiiot- 


Queiultdl  (tdL  n.  p.  63) — "  Pwcatom  Aduni,  per  impoUHonem,  noitnim  bictma 
eit,  qai  omnea  pmteroi  cum  culpn  turn  poena  implicuit,  et  nt  reptewntator,  tout, 
MpDi  et  umlDaiium  totiu  hsBuurn  mtnrB,  turn  illii  Ubcm  Mptml.'' 
J^fonned  A  vthoritia. 

Slunier  CnCuAum— "  ThseeTCnant  beiag  BUtdc  with  Adam  n*t  enl j  fiwhbnMlf,  but 
lor  hig  poatcrit^,  &I1  mankind  descending  from  him  bj  ordiuarj  genantian,  nnned  in 
him  and  feli  mlb  him  in  hii  flnt  tnuugrenion." 

Foramia  Coiununt  SeiveHea  X. — "  Sieat  auteu  Dem  foedoi  openiD  com  Adamo 
initit  non  tantum  pro  ipui,  ud  ettam  in  ip>o,  ut  capita  at  ftirpe,  cum  toto  Ecnero 

hnmano ucnsemui  igitar,  peccBtnm  Adaml  omnibin  ^ni  poaterta.  judi^  Dei 

areano  at  juto,  itnpntan. .....  Dnplici  iiitwr  nomine,  poU  peecatam,  hoiaoMatnil, 

indeque  ab  orta  auo,  anteqoam  tillnm  actuale  peccatum  in  aa  admlttat,  ine  me  male- 

-"--'-mdirinsBobnoiinjeatrprfmuni  qiiidem  ofi  wmfirwa^m  Bt  inobadienMam,  y '- 

d  Inmbia  eommiiitj  '-'-'-    '    -   *  "-  — '-'— - 

inlhtran,  AiMoritia, 

Augiburg  CW^euioH,  p.  9,  (Haae'a  Edition)— "  Item  doeeot,  qaodpottla^ 

n  homincf,  leeanihuii  natoram  propigat!,  nuesntor  com  peocato;  hoc  (at,  i 

'  '^—   - —  '-*— m  oga  Davm,  el  cam.  Doucmpiacentia;  quodiiae  bio  morbaa,  aen 

^t  peccatum,  damnani  et  afferena  none  qaoqae  mortem  hia,  qoi 

Baptinnum  et  Spiritum  Sanctum.    Damnant  Pelaglanoa  et  alioi. 


a  Da,  aina  ft 
mk  ongjni*,  T« 


qni  Titlnm  oliiiiib  i 
^A     ■       ■      ■ 

laudamar  nee  Titnpannni.    Item,  nihil  eaaa  pacoatam,  niii  toluntariam.    E«  lea- 


la  ptornit  alienM  aentaatlaa,  qnod  propter 


p.  G^.-*'  In  Bcbolla  trautnlerant  hue  (adTcraarii)  ez  philo- 
«atlaa,qiiDd  propter  paaalonea  nee  bom,  nee  msji  aimna,  nee 


lentiBapndphilMoplioadedviUjadido  dict»nmt,aan'de 
Ei j^ ,_=.n    -D.--. ^tjChiWanoet 

.     _     rbum.pi 

corrcptaeat,  imprimi»{>ro  borribiH  peecato,  et  qnidem  pro  jTincip 


FoTVirif  Conxard,  p.  640 — **  Btprlmmn  conatat,  chriatianoen  on  tantam ,  actnalia  d«Iiota 
tcaDwaadonea  niatidat«m«t  M  paccata  eaie,  agnoaeere  et  defisire  debers^  aed  eliaDi 
itTendom  atque  abominabilem  illmn  bcieditsrium  moibam,  per  quem  tota  natura 


,     .  .  _  a,  taoqoam  a  iadic«  naaoantm',  at  quasi  • 

loMurigine  pronianent)  omnioo  habendum  ene. " 

Ibid.,  p.  641—"  Repudiantur  igitnr  et  rejioiontor  veterom  et  recentionmi  Pelagia- 

nonm  falaa  oplaioner  a(  dogmata  laoa quod  defeutna  ilia  et  malum  heredi- 

tarium  mn  ait  proprie  et  Teie  coram  Deo  tale  pccoatnm,  propter  quod  liomo  Sliua  ira 
at  damnatioDii  babeatur." 
R^anui  AMSaailia, 

Cnm^,  Bib.  II.  eap.  8 — *'  ^nalia  (bono,  Adam)  taotoa  eat  a  lapiii,  taloa  CillIH■^  tfA 
•I  eo  prognati  aunt,  peoeato  mquam,  morti  Tariiaque  obnoKii  oalamitatibtui  Peocatiiiii 
autem  intdllgimul  eeas  natlTam  illam  homlnia  cortuptlonem,  tx  primia  iltia  nosttia 
nawplibaa,  in  noa  oaanea  JerJTattm  tel  prapaptoaL"  Cw^^.  Goti.  Art.  ii. — "Cradknoa 
boe  Tltimn  eaaa  Tare  peocatmn,"  &a. 

Btlgie  Conf.  Art.  16—*'  (Peccalum  originli]  eit  toting  naturie  comptio  et  Titiam 
haandiltaiiBm,  qoo  et  ipA  Inkntw  In  matria  km  ntarc  pollnti  tant,  qnodque  Telnii 
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bead  and  representative  of  hia  posterity,  in  whom  we  liad  onr 
probfition,  in  whom  we  sinned  and  fell,  so  that  we  come  into 
the  world  under  condemnation,  being  bom  the  children  of 
wrath,  and  derlvlnj;  from  him  a  nature  not  merely  diseased, 
weakened,  or  predisposed  to  evil,  but  wbioh  is  "  itself,"  as  well 

mBx  snuM  peocaloruin  paau  in  bomiiw  pcodadt,  ideoqae  iia  fgcdun  et  eiiecnbife  ert 
lursm  Oea,  ut  *il  gmteru  hoioruii  condenuutiomem  nCciat.'' 

Articla  oftht  Church  of  England,  Art.  9—"  PecCfttum  originii at  tjthun 

al  depnr&Uo  Halnra  oujiullbet  homini*  ei  Aduno  naturallter  prap*g*ti,  qiu  lit,  ut 
ab  ongiDftll  Juatitu  <juam  loiginim*  distet.  Ml  uulam  nu  umtniB  propeadaat,  et  MTO 
■empei  adnnoB  spinlnm  conci^ticKti  imde  in  anoqaoqne  lutioeDtiiua  inm  D«  atqua 


and  cfuTuptad  DKtnrc  coBT«j*d  to  kU  their  poateritf,  draeeniUDg  ftom  them  by  ordiau; 

"5.  Thi»oorrnptlDnofn»tnre,dn 
'    'though  it  be  thtimgh  C 

u  thereof,  are  tralj  and  piaperlj  on." 
Inabililg. 

.__,  —  ,  _.  ...       iodooen^qoodhnmuuTolniitubabeat 

aliqium  libertatetn  ad  dEcieDdim  ciiilemjiutitiun  et  diligniulu  la  mtiani  niblfctai. 
Sea  nou  habet  Tim,  uue  Spiritu  t^ancto,  emciendse  juttitiee  Dei  leo  juadlis  ipintiulu.    . 
Duniuuit  Pelagiuwi  et  alioa,  qui  doceut,  qni>d  line  Spiritu  Saocto,  lolii  nanme  Tin- 
bus.  poaaimtu  Deum  eupra  oionei  diligere.'' 

forat  qf  Concord,  p.  fiI9— "  Credimn*,  quantum  absct,  ut  oorpoi  roortnnm  Hbmnii 
liviHcare,  ntque  ^bi  ipai  eorporeleiu  Tituu  isMiUwre  poHit,  taatnm  abeM,  ut  homo 
qui  ratiane  peccati  ipliitualiCfr  mortuua  eit,  ■eipium  in  Titun  ■jHritaalem  reiocaiidi 
nllnm  fncultatem  babeal." 

Jbid^  p.  656~"  Crcdimaa,  quod  hominii  nOD  niitti  lutelleetai,  cor  et  voluntas,  Is  iv- 
haa  apiritualibua  et  divinit,  ex  prapniinatunlibaBTiribiu,prorru  nihil  inteliigere,  era. 
dere,  ample  cti.a>gitaie,>eUe,iDcliaarc,peTficere,asere,o^nri,  ant  cocpararijpoiunt." 

2^.,  p.  643 — "  Vinbui  mil  coram  Deo  nihil  sliud  sill  pe«ou«  poteat." 

Hid.,  p.  662—"  Antequam  homo  paiBpiritnmSiiictuin  illuminator,  conterlitiiT,  re- 

Cntor  et  trahitur,  ex  seia  et  proprita  naturalibua  auii  Tiribni  in  reboi  ipirltaali- 
^  et  ad  conienioneiit  aut  refieiiaratieDSin  ■nam,  nihil  ioobgare,  <^raH  aut  coep«~ 
lan  potest,  nee  plua  qutun  lapii,  tiuncoa  aut  limuh" 
RffomMd  AuiAorUia, 

Co^.  BdT.  ii.  cap.  ix. — "  Conatat  vero  mentem  Tel  Intellaetum,  doc«m  ene  Tolmi- 
tutia,  earn  aatem  oacni  ttt  dia,  claret  quouique  et  voluntaa  pertingat.  Pralade  no). 
fam  at  ad  banum  bomini  arbitrium  Ubeium,  nandtun  leuato,  virei  nuUm  ad  perfici- 
(■tdnm  booam." 

Ibid. — "Cieternni  nemo  negat  in  eTtemiB,et  resenito*  et  non  regeniios  habere 
libenttS  arbitriom.  Damnamnn  inbac  causa  Manicliieos,  qui  negant  bomiai  bono,  ex 
libero  arbitrio  fulwe,  iniCiam  inali.  Damnamna  eti&m  Pelagisnos,  qui  dicunt  bomi- 
IMm  malam  ■oBaiantei'  habere  libeium  arbitrium,  ad  faciendum  pieceptum  bonDm." 

Tiirty-Jfin4  AtHtltt.  Art.  x.—"  The  condition  of  man  after  the  fall  is  anoh,  that  he 
eaaot  turn  aad  prepan  himself  bj  hit  ovn  natural  atrength  and  good  vroika  to  faith 
and  oalling  upon  Qod.  Therefore  we  haie  no  poner  to  do  good  worta,  pleasant  and 
•oceptable  to  Ood,  without  the  grace  of  (iod  bj  Chriet  preveoting  ua,  that  we  maj 
hare  &  good  will,  and  wotting  with  us  when  we  hsTe  that  good  will." 

AvnaA  Cotifuiion.  Art.  ii. — "  Etsinonnullam  habet  (homo)  boni  et  mali  diseietio- 
D«n;  affiinamui  tamen  quieqatd  habet  lucit  moi  lieri  Cenebrai,  cnmde  qonreadoDeo 
■r,  adao  ut,  aua  inCelli^ntia  et  latiDne.  nullo  modo  possit  ad  enm  aocedere :  Item, 


anannii  TolnatMa  ait  pneditus,  qua  ad  hoc  Tel  ill 

Ri  aob  peccato  captiva,  nnilam  proraui  habet  ad 

E  EFratia  et  Dei  dono  accenerit." 

a,  hathwhoUj 


H  aid>  peocato  captiTa,  nnllni  prortus  ^bet  ad  bonnm  appetendum  libettatenir  ni 


peocato  captna,  nnilam  prortus  habet  ad 
X  eratia  et  Dei  dono  acceperit." 

ait«rtBrConftf»io»,oh,  ii.  3— "Mao,  bjhi__ ... 

lort  allBbilitT  of  will'  to  anj  apiritnal  good  aoccmpanTiDg  talTation;  so  aa  a  natural 
maa  batng  allogstba'  K*erH  from  that  good,  and  dead  in  un,  {§  not  able,  b;  bia  own 
atiiMtlili,  to  oonwt  himadf,  or  to  i»epare  hiiiuelf  thereunto." 
The  WarittifChni ami  JvttHkatin. 
LulheruHAulionliti. 
Apology  for  &*  Avg.  C«it.  p.  93— "Chriatna,  qid>  doc  peoMtto  fBbiH  fottam. 
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as  "  all  the  motiona  thereof,"  "  truly  and  properly  Bin."  It 
admits  that  by  this  innate,  hereditary,  moral  depravity,  men 
are  altogether  indisposed,  disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all 
good;  so  that  their  ability  to  do  good  works  is  not  at  all  of 
themselves,  but  wholly  from  the  Spirit  of  Ohrist.  It  recog- 
nises justice,  as  distinguished  from  benevolence,  to  be  an  essential 
attribute  of  G^d,  an  attribute  which  renders  the  punishment 
of  sin  necessary,  not  merely  as  a  means  of  moral  impressioar 
but  for  its  own  sake.  It  therefore  regards  the  work  of  Christ 
as  designed  to  satisfy  justice,  and  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
law  by  his  perfect  obedience  to  its  precepts,  and  by  enduring 
its  penalty  in  the  room  and  stead  of  sinners.  His  righteous- 
ness is  BO  imputed  to  believers  that  their  justification  is  not 
merely  the  act  of  a  sovereign  dispensing  with  law,  but  the  act 
of  a  judge  declaring  the  law  to  be  satisGed.     Begarding  man 

et  Tictimft  pro  colii  fsotni  nt,  nutulit  Slad  jo*  1^1,  na  Mcntet,  tu  dunnet  hoi,  qid 
creduDt  in  ipnun,  qoUipM  at  pniritistio  pro  (i%  propter  quun  nunc  jurtirepntuitnr; 
cam  uitcm  ^uiti  rapatentur,  lei  Don  potest  eoi  *cciuutre  et  duiuiwB,  etianui  re  ipw 

lep  Don  ntufeceriat,*' 

Form  of  Concord,  p.  681— "Joititiaillft,  qme  coram  Deo  credentibniei  mer»graa« 
impatatar,  e>t  obedientia,  passio  «t  reiurrectio  Chri)tl,  qaibos  ille  iegi  noaCra  oum 
■ttiifecit,  et  peocal*  oortm  expi»Tit.  Com  anim  Chrirtiu  non  (antnm  homo,  Temm 
Deue  et  homo  lit,  in  una  indirm  peraooft,  Uun  nan  fait  Itrgi  aabjectaa.  qoam  non  fait 
pawoni  et  morti  (ratione  mae  personte)  obnoiins,  qnia  Domiaoa  Legis  erat.  Earn  ob 
OMUam,  iptioi  obedienlda  (non  ea  tantom.  qn»  Patri  pamit  in  tots  >ua  paasione  et 
morle,  Teram  etiam,  qua  DMtra  caan  sponte  leae  legi  mbjeoit,  earnqne  obedientiK  ilU 
tos  Implerit)  nobii  ad  joititiam  imputatur,  ita  ut  Deua  propter  totam  obedientian 
(<^am  CbriMoi  agendo  et  patiendo,  in  Tita  et  morte  sua,  nostra  caau  Patri  gao  prae- 
atitit)  peccata  nobis  remittkt,  pro  bimii  et  jaitii  n«  repntet,etialQtc  ntema  donet." 

QunjInivT^—'' Quia  non  tantom  ab  irs  Dei,  jnati  judicia,  liberandue  erat  hoino,  sed 
0t  nt  coram  Dao  poaait  conatatere,  juatitia  et  opua  ermt,  qnam  niii  impleta  lego  conae- 
qnl  non  poterat.  (dco  Chrlatna  atrumqae  in  ae  nuoepit,  et  nan  tantum  paanis  eat  pro 
nobii,  led  et  legi  <n  omoibni  atiifecit,  at  lia«  ipaios  imptetio  et  obedienUa  in  juati. 
tiam  impntaretar." 
JUforaed  Antlionlitt. 

Bilt.  Cotifeaioti,  Cap.  11 — "  Idcirco  CbiistnBeatperfMtioleKisetadinipletioiKHtrm, 
<]iu  ut  eiecntionem  legia  aoilnlit,  dum  factiia  eat  pro  nobii  maledictio,  Tel  execrstio. 
It*  communicat  nobii  per  fidemadimpletionem  inam,  nobiaqneejus  impatantnr  jiutitik 

Frenck  CoTifeiriim,  Art.  17 — "Teatamnr,  Jeaom  Christom  cue  integram  et  perfeo- 
tun  noatnm  ablulioncm,  in  cuj '- .^-r--.^ s— j. .. 

Bdgic  CoTLfeinoit,  Art.  ix. — 
miaeneora  turn  justua,  Filiut-  - 
obfldientiam  peccaret,  ut  i 


u  tamen  (mode  fane  beneScia  ,     „   

alio  meo  merito,  ex  mera  Dei  miaericordia,  mihi  perfecta  ntiitactio,  juatitia  et  Bano- 
titaaChriati.impaletur  ac  donetnr)  perinde  acai  nsc  ollom  ipae  peoca^um  admiaiaaem, 
Dec  ulla  mihi  Uoesinbnreret;  imo  Teroquaaieunobedientiam,quimpn>  me  Cbriatui 
prssatitit,  ipae  perrecte  prEostiti^tem." 

Watjuiniiter  Cotifeaion — "  The  Lord  Jona.bjbia  perfect  obedience  andaaerifice  of 
himgel^  vhich  be,  through  the  eteruaJ  Spirit,  once  offered  up  unto  God,  hath  fullj 
aatiafled  the  juatice  of  hii  Father,  and  purchased  not  onlT  reconciliation,  bat  an  erer- 
lasting  inheritance  in  the  kingdom  of  hearan,  for  all  thoaa  whom  the  Father  hath 
giren  onto  him"— (Cb.  riii.  S.) 

iUd., eh.  li.l— "Those  whom  Oodeffeetnalljcalleth.  ha  alaofreeljjoatifletb.  .  . 

by  imputing  the  obedience  and  aatiafaction  of  Chiist  unto  th —   "■ '-" 

reating  on  him  and  bia  lightaonancM  bj  blth.** 
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in  hia  natural  state  as  epiritually  dead  and  helpleaa,  this  system 
denies  that  regeneration  is  the  sinner's  own  act,  or  that  it  con- 
sists in  any  change  within  bis  power  to  effect,  or  that  he  can 
prepare  himself  hereto,  or  co-operate  in  it.  It  ia  a  change  in 
the  moral  state  of  the  soul,  the  production  of  a  new  nature, 
tatd  is  effected  by  the  mighty  power  of  God,  the  soul  being  the 
subject  and  not  the  agent  of  the  change  thereby  produced.  It 
receives  a  new  life,  which,  when  imparted,  manifests  itself  in  all 
appropriate  holy  acts.  This  life  is  sustained  by  the  indwelling 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  whose  influence  all  right  exercises  are  to 
be  referred.  Salvation  is  thus  in  its  provision,  apphcation, 
and  consummation,  entirely  of  grace. 

Conviction  of  sin  under  ^is  system  is  more  than  remorse  for 
actual  transgressions;  it  is  also  a  sense  of  the  thorough  depra- 
vity of  the  whole  nature,  penetrating  far  beneath  the  acts  of 
the  soul,  affecting  its  permanent  moral  states  which  lie  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  will; — and  a  sense  of  helplessness  is  more  than 
a  conviction  of  the  stubbornness  of  the  will ;  it  ie  a  conscious- 
ness of  an  entire  want  of  power  to  change  those  inherent  moral 
states  in  which  our  depravity  principally  consists,  and  a  conse- 
qnent  perauasion  that  we  are  absolutely  dependent  on  Crod. 
Christ  is  not  regarded  in  this  system  as  simply  rendering  it 
consistent  in  Qod  to  bestow  blessings  upon  sinners,  so  that  we 
can  come  to  the  Father,  of  ourselves,  with  a  mere  obeisance  to 
the  Lord  Jesus  for  having  opened  the  door.  Christ  is  declared 
to  be  our  righteousness  and  Hfe ;  we  are  united  to  him,  not 
merely  in  feeling,  but  by  covenant,  and  vitally  by  his  Spirit,  so 
that  the  life  which  we  live  is  Christ  living  in  ue.  He  is,  there- 
fore, our  all,  our  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanotilioation,  and  re- 
demption; and  consequently  what  the  sinner  is  called  upon  to 
do  in  order  to  be  saved  is  not  merely  to  submit  to  God  as  hia 
sovereign,  or  to  make  choice  of  Qod  as  his  portion, — that  in- 
deed he  does;  but  the  specific  act  by  which  he  is  saved  is 
receiving  and  resting  on  Christ  alone  for  salvation.  Hence, 
neither  benevolence,  nor  philanthropy,  nor  any  other  principle 
of  natural  piety,  is  the  governing  motive  of  the  heliever^s  life, 
but  the  love  of  Christ,  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for  us. 
Whether  the  believer  lives,  he  lives  unto  the  Lord;  or  whether 
he  dies,  he  dies  unto  the  Lord ;  so  that  living  or  dying  he  is  the 
Lord's;  who  for  this  end  both  died  and  rose  again,  that  he  might 
be  the  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  of  the  livmg. 

There  are  three  leading  characteristics  of  this  system,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  that  to  which  it  stands  opposed. 
The  latter  is  characteristically  rational.  It  seeks  to  explain 
every  thing  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  speculative  under- 
standing. The  former  is  oonfessediy  mysterious.  The  apostle 
pronounces  the  judgments  of  God  to  be  unsearchable  and  his 
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ways  pa<t  fiodiog  out,  aa  they  are  specially  exhibited  in  the 
doctrines  of  redemption,  and  in  the  diepensations  of  God  to- 
wards our  race.  The  origin  of  ain,  the  fall  of  man,  the  rela- 
tion of  Adam  to  hie  posterity,  the  transmission  of  his  corrupt 
nature  to  all  descended  from  him  by  ordinary  generation,  the 
consistency  of  man's  freedom  with  God's  sovereignty,  the  pro- 
cess of  regeneration,  the  relation  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  and 
other  doctrines  of  the  like  kind,  do  not  admit  of  *' philosophical 
explanation.''  They  cannot  be  dissected  and  mapped  off  so  as 
that  the  points  of  contact-  and  mode  of  union  with  all  other 
known  truths  can  be  clearly  understood ;  nor  can  God's  deal- 
ings with  our  race  be  all  explained  on  the  common-sense  prin- 
ciples of  moral  goveniment.  The  system  whiob  Paul  taught 
was  not  a  system  of  common-sense,  but  of  profound  and  awful 
mystery.  The  second  distingaishing  characteristic  of  this 
system  is,  that  its  whole  tendency  is  to  exalt  God  and  to  humble 
man.  It  does  not  make  the  latter  feel  that  he  is  the  great 
end  of  all  things,  or  that  he  has  his  destiny  in  his  own  hands. 
It  aska.  Who  hath  known  the  mind  of  the  Lord?  or,  who  hath 
been  his  counsellor?  or,  who  hath  first  given  to  him,  and  it  shall 
be  recompensed  unto  him  again?  God's  supremacy,  the  apostle 
teaches  us,  is  seen  in  his  permitting  our  race  to  fall  in  Adam, 
and  sin  thus  by  one  man  to  pass  on  all  men,  so  that  by  the 
offence  of  one  judgment  came  upon  all  men  to  condemnation. 
It  is  seen  in  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  salvation,  which  excludes 
all  merit  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  saved,  and  takes  for 
granted  their  entire  helplessness.  It  is  still  more  cleariy  mani- 
fested in  God's  administration  of  this  economy  of  mercy ;  in 
its  gradual  revelation,  in  its  being  so  long  confined  to  one 
nation,  in  it»  being  now  made  known  to  one  people  and  not  to 
another,  in  its  being  applied  where  it  is  known  to  the  salva- 
tion of  some  and  to  the  greater  condemnation  of  others,  and 
in  the  sovereignty  which  presides  over  the  selection  of  the 
vessels  of  mercy.  It  is  not  the  wise,  the  great,  or  the  noble 
whom  God  calls,  but  the  foolish,  the  base,  and  those  that  are 
not,  that  they  who  glory  should  glory  in  the  Lord.  Thirdly, 
this  system  represents  God  as  himself  the  end  of  all  his  works, 
both  in  creation  and  in  redemption.  It  is  not  the  universe, 
but  God, — not  the  happiness  of  creatures,  but  the  infinitely 
higher  end  of  the  divine  glory,— which  is  contemplated  in  aU 
these  revelations  and  dispensations.  For  of  him,  through  him, 
and  to  him  are  all  things:  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.  Amen. 
It  is  an  undeniable  historical  fa^t,  that  this  system  underlies 
the  piety  of  the  church  in  all  ages.  It  is  the  great  gruiitio 
formation  whose  peaks  tower  toward  heaven,  and  draw  thence 
the  waters  of  life,  and  in  whose  capacious  bosom  repose  those 
green  pastures  in  which  the  great  Shepherd  gathers  and  sns- 
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tains  his  flock.  It  has  withstood  all  changes,  and  it  Btill  stands. 
Heat  and  cold,  snow  and  rain,  gentls  abrasion  and  violent  coo- 
vnlsioDH,  leaTe  it  as  it  was.  It  cannot  be  moved.  In  our  own 
age  and  country,  this  sj'stem  of  doctrine  has  bad  to  sustain  a 
renewed  conflict.  It  has  been  aaaailed  fay  argiitnent,  by  ridi- 
oule,  by  contempt.  It  baa  been  pronounced  absurd,  obsolete, 
effete,  powerless.  It  baa  withstood  logic,  indignation,  wit,  and 
eves  the  Hexagon.  Still  it  stands.*  What,  then,  is  to  be 
done !  Professor  Park,  with  rare  ingenuity,  answers,  "  Let  ub 
admit  its  truth,  but  maintain  that  it  does  not  difler  from  the 
other  system.  There  are  two  theologies, — one  for  the  feelings, 
the  other  for  the  intellect;  or  what  may  be  made  to  mean  pre- 
oisely  the  same  thing,  two  forms  of  one  and  the  same  theology, — 
the  one  precise  and  definite,  designed  to  satisfy  the  intelligence, 
tiie  other  vague  and  intense,  adapted  to  the  feelings.  Both  are 
true,  for  at  bottom  they  are  the  same.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  this 
old  theology.  It  is  in  the  Bible,  in  the  creeds,  in  the  liturgies, 
in  the  hymns  of  the  church,  and  in  the  hearts  of  Crod's  people. 
It  will  not  do  to  laugh  at  it  any  longer;  it  has  too  much  power. 
We  must  treat  it  with  respect,  ana  call  it  doctrine,  when  we 
mean  only  '  images,  illustrations,  and  intense  expressions.'" 

We  are  now  prepared,  we  think,  for  a  fair  statement  of  the 
itattis  qaeBttiomt.  The  question  is  not,  which  of  the  antaeo- 
nietic  systems  of  theology  above  described  ia  true,  or  whether 
fflther  ia  true?  Nor  is  the  question,  which  of  the  two  Professor 
Park  believes?  His  own  faith  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion. So  far  aa  the  present  discussion  ia  concerned,  he  may 
hold  neither  of  these  systems  in  its  integrity ;  or  be  may  hold 
the  one  which  we  believe  to  be  true,  or  he  may  hold  the  oppo- 
rite  0Qe.t     The  point  to  be  considered  is  not  so  much  a  doc- 

*  Th«  New  York  Independent,  in  »  notice  of  our  finmer  revieir,  objected  to  the 
tone  of  eanfldeace  with  which  we  wrote  on  tbia  lubject  Bow  can  we  help  it  ?  A 
DUD  behind  th«  wbIIb  of  Oibraltar,  or  of  Ebreabreitatein,  cannot,  if  hewoald,  tremble 
■t  the  right  of  B  single  koight,  bowever  gallant  or  well  appointed  he  may  be.  His 
eoDfidence  ie  duo  to  bis  position,  not  to  &  consciousnesi  of  personaj  strength.  A  man 
■ttea,  with  a  stoat  ebip  onder  him,  hu  a  «en»e  of  security  in  no  meaaure  founded  upon 
Umulf,  A  Christian  auiroonded  by  learned  sceptic!  may  be  deeply  sensible  of  bis 
own  weakness,  and  yet  aerenely  confident  in  the  atiength  of  his  cause.  We,  then,  who 
■re  within  those  old  walls  which  have  stood  for  ages,  even  from  the  beginning,  who 
Ou  look  aioond  and  see  the  names  of  all  generations  of  saints  insoribed  on  those  walls, 
■nd  who  feel  the  solid  rock  of  God's  Word  under  their  feet,  must  be  eiouaed  for  a 
(Mine  of  lecnrity.  We  inxite  our  critio  to  come  within  this  strong  tower,  and  to 
idaoe  nit  feet  npMi  this  same  rock,  and  he  will  find  bow  strength- inspiring  it  is,  even 
(hough  his  personal  hun^it;  should  be  incresaed  by  the  eiperiment.  We  beg  of  him 
■t  least  not  to  eonfoond  confidence  in  a  system  nhich  has  been  held  for  ages  with 
•cK-Gonfidenoe.  Oni  Independent  brethren  seem  to  have  lost  the  idea  of  the  church. 
Bome  of  them  haye  eren  written  against  the  article  in  the  Creed  which  affirms  faith 
In  that  doctrine.  They  appear  to  think  that  every  man  stands  by  himself,  that  nothing 
is  aver  settled,  that  every  theological  discussion  ia  a  controrer^  between  individuals. 
But  thero  is  such  a  thing  as  the  church,  and  that  chnrcb  has  a  faith,  and  against  that 
faith  no  one  man  and  no  angel  is  any  fur  match. 

t  We  regret  that  Profesaor  Park  had  not  oonatrnoted  his  discourse  on  a  plan  which 
would  have  kept  bis  own  theological  opinions  entiiel;  out  of  view,  SO  that  the  discos- 
^n  might  be  pmely  impersonal. 
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trinal  one  as  a  principle  of  interpretation,  a  theory  of  exegesis 
and  its  application.  The  question  is,  Whether  there  is  any 
correct  theory  of  interpretation  by  which  the  two  syeteniB  above 
referred  to  can  be  harmonized  t  Are  they  two  theologies 
equally  true,  the  one  the  theology  of  the  intellect,  the  other 
the  theology  of  the  feelings  I  in  other  words,  are  they  dif- 
ferent forma  of  one  and  the  same  theology ! 

We  take  the  greater  interest  in  this  question,  because  this  is 
evidently  the  last  arrow  in  the  quiver.  Eveiy  thing  else  has 
been  tried  and  failed  ;  and,  if  this  fails,  there  is  an  end  of  this 
eeries  of  conflicts.  Whatever  is  to  come  after  must  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent kind,  and  from  a  different  quarter.  We  propose,  then, 
first,  to  show  that  the  above  statement  of  the  question  pre- 
sents fairly  and  clearly  the  real  point  at  issue  ;  secondly,  to 
consider  the  success  of  this  attempt  to  harmonize  these  con- 
flicting systems  of  theology;  and,  thirdly,  to  examine  the 
nature  of  the  theory  by  which  that  reconciliation  has  been 
attempted. 

That  the  above  statement  of  the  question  presents  clearly 
and  correctly  the  real  point  at  issue,  we  argue  in  the  first  place 
from  the  distinct  avowals  of  the  author.  Heexpresses  the  hope 
"  that  many  various  forms  of  faith  will  yet  be  blended  into  a 
consistent  knowledge,  like  the  colours  in  a  single  ray.^* 
"  Many  pious  men,"  he  says,  "  are  distressed  by  the  apparent 
contradictions  in  our  best  theological  literature,  and  for  their 
sake  another  practical  lesson  developed  in  the  discourse  is,  the 
importance  of  exhibiting  the  mutual  consistency  between  all 
the  expressions  of  right  feeling.  The  discrepancies  so  often 
lamented  are  not  fundamental  but  superficial,  and  are  easily 
harmonized  by  exposing  the  one  self- consistent  principle,  which 
lies  at  their  basis."-]-  "  Over  and  over  it  is  asserted  in  the 
discourse,  that  while  the  intellectual  theology  is  '  accurate,  not 
in  its  spirit  only,  but  in  its  letter  also,'  the  emotive  theology 
involves  'the  substance  of  truth,  although,  when  literally  inter- 

Ereted,  it  may  or  may  not  be  false.'  The  purport  of  one  entire 
ead  in  the  sermon  is  to  prove,  that  the  one  theology  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  the  other  in  its  real  meaning,  though  not 
always  in  its  form ;  that  the  expreesions  of  right  feeling,  if 
they  do  contradict  each  other,  '  when  unmodified,^  can  and  nttuf 
be  so  explained  as  to  harmonize  both  with  each  other  and 
with  the  decisions  of  the  judgment The  sermon  re- 
peats again  and  again,  that  it  is  impossible  to  believe  contra* 
dictory  statements,  '  without  qualifying  some  of  them  so  as  to 
prevent  their  subverting  each  other ;'  that  the  reason,  '  being 
the  circumspect  power  which  looks  before  and  after,  does  not 
allow  that  of  these  conflicting  statements  each  can  be  tnie^ 
•  Sermon,  p.  661,                                                    t  Rep'j.p.  137. 
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save  in  a  qualified  sense  ;^  and  that  such  statements  must  be 
qualified  by  disclosing  the  fundamental  'principle  in  which 
they  all  agree  for  substauce  of  doctrine,'  '  the  principle  which 
will  rectify  one  of  the  discrepant  expressions  by  explaining  it 
into  an  essential  agreement  with  the  other.'''*  The  sermon, 
then,  was  designed  to  harmonize  those  "  apparent  contradic- 
tions'" in  doctrinal  statements  by  which  pious  men  are  dis- 
tressed. It  was  intended  to  teach  that  the  two  theologies,  the 
intellectual  and  emotive,  though  they  may  diSerin  form,  agree 
in  substance  of  doctrina  Accordingly  he  says,  "Pitiable  in- 
deed is  the  logomachy  of  polemic  divines.  We  have  Bome-. 
where  read,  that  the  fierkleians,  who  denied  the  existence  of 
matter,  differed  more  in  terms  than  in  opinion  from  their  op- 
ponents, who  affirmed  the  existence  of  matter :  for  the  former 
ottered  with  emphasis,  '  We  cannot  prove  that  there  is  an  out- 
ward world,'  and  then  whispered, '  We  are  yet  compelled  to 
believe  that  there  is  one ;'  whereas  the  latter  uttered  with 
emphasis,  '  We  are  compelled  to  believe  in  an  outward  world,' 
and  then  whispered, '  Yet  we  cannot  prove  that  there  is  one.' 
This  is  not  precisely  accurate,  still  it  serves  to  illustrate  the 
amoout  of  diflerence  which  exists  between  the  reviewer  and 
the  author  of  the  humble  convention  sermon."  t  And  further, 
it  is  said  expressly,  "  One  aim  of  the  sermon  was  to  show  that 
all  creeds  which  are  allowable  can  be  reconciled  with  each 
other."!  Precisely  bo.  Thus  we  understand  the  matter.  We 
do  not  overlook  the  word  alhwable  in  this  statement.  It  was 
doubtless  intended  to  do  good  service.  We  did  not  understand 
the  eermon  to  advocate  entire  scepticism,  and  to  teach  that 
whatever  may  be  affirmed  can  with  equal  propriety  be  denied. 
Nor  was  it  understood  to  teach  that  all  religions  are  true, 
being  different  forms  of  expression  for  the  same  generic  reli- 
gious sentiment.  Nor  did  we  understand  our  author  to  advo- 
cate that  latitudinarianism  which  embraces  and  harmonizes  all 
nominally  Christian  creeds.  He  says  expressly,  "  There  is  a 
line  of  separation.which  cannot  be  crossed  between  those  sys- 
tems which  insert,  and  those  which  omit,  the  doctrine  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  in  the  sacrifice  of  Je8ua.''§  The  sermon, 
therefore,  was  not  regarded  aa  a  plea  for  Socinianism  as  an 
allowable  form  of  Christianity.  But  it  was  understood  to  teach 
that  "all  allowable  creeds  can  be  reconciled  with  each  other.^ 
The  only  question  is,  what  creeds  are  regarded  aa  coming 
within  this  limitation  i  That  the  two  great  antagonistic 
nstems  which  we  have  attempted  to  characterize  are  con- 
sidered aa  belonging  to  this  category  is  evident,  because  these 
are  the  systems  which  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
•ermon,  and  still  more  clearly  in  the  reply,  are  brought  into 
•  Eeply,  p.  149.       +  Reply,  p.  IJS.       t  B^ij,  p.  '75.       §  Sannoli,  p.  6S9. 
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view  and  oompared  with  each  other.  To  this  fact  we  appeal 
as  the  second  proof  that  the  itatement  of  the  question  at  issue, 
as  given  above,  is  correct.  The  systems  which  our  author 
attempts  to  reconcile  ore  those  we  have  described  in  the  former 
part  of  thin  article.  In  the  first  plaoe,  the  radical  principles 
of  one  of  those  systems  are  distinctly  presented  in  the  sermon. 
Those  principles,  as  before  remarked,  are,  that  moral  oharacter 
is  confined  to  acts,  that  liberty  supposes  power  to  the  con- 
trary, and  that  ability  limits  responsibility.  These  principles 
are  all  recognised  in  the  following  passages  of  the  sermon,  if 
we  are  capable  of  understanding  the  meaning  of  the  author. 
After  representing  the  oonviaoed  sinner  as  saying  :  "  I  long  to 
heap  infinite  upon  infinite,  and  crowd  together  all  forms  of 
self-reproach,  for  I  am  clad  in  sin  as  with  a  garment,  I  deTOur 
it  as  a  sweet  morsel,  I  breathe  it,  I  live  it,  I  am  sin,"  &o.,  he 
adds,  "  But  when  a  theorist  seizes  at  snch  living  words  as 
these,  and  puts  them  into  his  vice,  and  straightens  them  or 
crooks  them  into  the  dogma,  that  man  is  blamable  before  be 
chooses  to  do  wrong ;  deserving  of  punishment  for  the  invo- 
luntary nature  which  he  has  never  consented  to  gratify; 
really  sinful  before  he  actually  sins,  then  the  language  of  emo- 
tion, forced  from  its  right  place,  and  treated  as  if  it  were  a 
part  of  a  Dioely-measured  syllogism,  hampers  and  oonfuses  his 
reasonings,  until  it  is  given  to  the  use  for  which  it  was  first 
intended,  and  from  which  it  nsver  ought  to  have  been  di- 
verted."* "  Is  it  said,  however,  that  a  passive  nature,  exist- 
ing antecedently  to  all  free  action,  is  itMlf  strioUy,  literally 
sinful  i  Then  we  must  speak  a  new  language,  and  speak,  in 
prose,  of  moral  patienU  as  well  as  mor^  agents,  of  men  be- 
Mfmed  as  well  as  sinaere  (for  ex  vt  termini  sinners  as  well  as 
runners  must  be  active) ;  we  mast  have  a  new  oonscienoe, 
which  can  decide  on  the  moral  character  of  moral  conditions, 
as  well  as  of  elective  preferences ;  a  new  law  prescribing  the 
very  make  of  the  soul,  as  weU  as  the  way  in  which  the  soul, 
when  made,  shall  act ;  and  a  law  whioh  we  transgress  (for  sin 
is  'a  transgression  of  the  law')  in  being  before  birth  passively 
misshapen ;  we  must  also  have  a  new  Bible,  delineating  a 
judgment  soene  in  which  some  will  be  condemned,  not  only  on 
account  of  deeds  whi<^  they  have  done  in  the  body,  bnt  idso 
for  having  be«t  born  with  an  involuntary  proclivity  to  sin,  and 
others  will  be  rewairded,  not  only  for  their  oonsoientious  [con- 
aciora !]  love  to  Christ,  bnt  also  for  a  blind  aature  inducing 
that  love ;  we  must,  in  fine,  have  an  entirely  diflibrent  class  of 
mord  sentiments,  and  have  them  disciplined  hy  Inspiration  in 
an  entirely  diff^ent  wxaaet  ttotn  the  present ;  for  now  the 
fedings  of  all  true  men  revolt  from  the  mnertioD,  that «  poor 
*  Btrmoii,  p.  BBZ. 
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infant  dying,  if  wo  m&y  suppose  it  to  die,  before  ita  first  wrong 
preferenoe,  merits  for  ita  unavoidable  nature  that  eternal 
punishment,  which  ia  threatened,  and  justly,  against  even  the 
tmoileat  nn.  Although  it  may  aeem  paradoxioal  to  affirm  that 
'  a  man  may  believe  a  proposition  which  he  knows  to  be  falae,' 
it  is  yet  charitable  to  aay  that  whatever  any  man  may  anppoae 
himself  to  believe,  he  has  in  fact  an  inward  conviction  that 
'  all  sin  conaiste  in  sinning.''  There  is  comparatively  little  di»- 
pute  on  the  nature  of  moral  evil,  when  the  worda  relating  to  it 
are  foUy  nnderatood."*  Aa  to  the  other  points  we  have  auch 
language  aa  the  following:  Man''a  "unvaried  wrong  choices 
imply  a  full,  unremitted,  natural  power  of  choosing  right.  The 
emotive  theology,  therefore,  when  it  affinna  this  power,  is  cor- 
rect both  in  matter  and  style ;  but  when  it  denies  thia  power, 
it  usee  the  language  of  intensity;  it  means  the  certainty  of 
wrong  preference  by  declaring  the  inability  of  right,  and  in  its 
vivid  use  of  can  not  far  will  not  is  accurate  in  substance,  but 
not  in  form."'!'  One  of  the  expressions  put  in  the  lips  of  the 
emotive  theology,  and  which  is  pronounced  correct  both  in 
matter  and  style  is :  "  If  I  had  been  aa  holy  aa  I  had  power  to 
be,  then  I  had  been  perfect."  Another  is,  "  I  know  thee  that 
thou  art  not  a  hard  maater,  exacting  of  me  dutiea  which  I  have 
no  power  to  discbarge,  but  thou  attemperest  thy  law  to  my 
strength,  and  at  no  time  impoeest  upon  me  a  heavier  burden 
tlian  thou  at  that  very  time  makeat  me  able  to  bear,*"  ^  In 
note  F,  at  the  end  of  the  sermon,  it  ia  said  :  "  The  pioua  ne- 
cessarian has  a  good  moral  purpose  in  declaring  that  the  yr*- 
lettt  and  future  obligations  of  men  do  and  will  exceed  their 
power,"  This,  in  the  connection,  implies  that,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  writer,  men's  obligations  do  not  exceed  their  power. 

Not  only  are  these  general  principles  thus  recognised,  but 
the  two  systems  are  compared  very  much  in  their  details,  and 
their  harmony  is  exhibited  by  disclosing  the  fundamental 
principle  in  vmich  they  agree  for  substance  of  doctrine.  The 
one  system  says,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  posterity. 
The  other  says,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  not  imputed  to  his  posterity. 
The  fundamental  principle  in  ^ich  they  agree  is,  that  the  sin 
of  Adam  was  the  occasion  of  certain  evils  coming  upon  his 
race.  The  former  statement  is  only  an  intense  form  of  express- 
ing this  definite  idea.     The  one  system  aaserts  that  the  nature 

*  Semum,  p.  668.  It  ooght  to  be  umembered  that  there  a  Dot  k  creed  of  »aj 
Chririiui  Cbuich  (ire  do  not  mean  tepuste  congregation)  in  which  the  doctrine,  that 
inherest  corraption,  it  eziBtlDg  prior  to  voluntar?  action,  ii  of  the  nature  of  Bin,  »  not 
diMiiMtl;  affirmed.  The  trbole  Latin  Cliurch,  the  Lutbenui,  all  the  branches  of  the 
Befinmed  Church,  unite  in  the  most  eipreaa,  "  niceiy  measured"  BMertiona  of  faith 
Ib  IUi  doctrine.  In  view  of  this  tact,  we  t^ink  the  time  of  the  pantfrapb  quoted 
itMTt,  andetpeciallf  «rthe  c<aicLudinK  leiiteDeH,  matt  be  conaidereda  liMle  remvk- 
Me.    We  hope  we  shall  heu  no  complaiuti  hereafter  of  oier-weening  confideDce. 

t  Sermon,  p.  548.  It  Sermon,  p.  547- 
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of  man  aince  the  fall  is  einful  anterior  to  ELctualtransgresGiona. 
Thft  other  says,  all  sin  conaiats  in  sinning ;  a  paaeive  nature 
existing  antecedently  to  all  free  action  cannot  be  sinful.  Still 
these  declarations  are  coneistent.  Sinful  in  the  forroer  must 
be  taken  to  mean  prone  to  sin.  "  This  nature,  as  it  certainly 
occasions  sin,  may  be  sometimes  called  sinful,  in  a  peculiar 
sense,  for  the  sake  of  intensity."*  The  one  system  says  that 
men,  since  the  fall  are,  while  unrenewed,  utterly  indisposed, 
disabled,  and  made  opposite  to  all  good — eo  that  their  ability 
to  do  good  works  is  not  at  all  of  themselves,  but  entirely  from 
the  Spirit  of  Christ.  The  other  asserts  that  such  language  is 
merely  a  "  vivid  use  of  can  not  for  vnU  not,  accurate  in  sub- 
stance, though  not  in  its  form.^  The  one  teaches  that  the 
commands  of  God  continue  to  bind  those  who  are  nnable  per- 
fectly to  keep  them.  The  other  asserts  that  unaile  here 
means  unwilling,  because  Grod  always  attempers  bis  law  to  our 
strength.  The  one  says  that  man  is  passive  in  regeneration, 
that  he  therein  receives  a  new  nature,  a  principle  of  grace, 
which  is  the  source  of  all  holy  exercises.  The  other  repudi- 
ates the  idea  of  "  a  blind  nature  inducing  love,'"  having  a 
moral  character,  but  it  may  be  called  holy  as  tending  to  holi- 
nesB,  just  as,  "  for  the  sake  of  intensity,"  we  may  call  that  sin- 
ful which  tends  to  sin.  In  like  manner,  the  different  repre- 
sentations concerning  the  work  of  Christ,  however  apparently 
conflicting,  are  represented  as  different  CHiIy  in  form.  Thus, 
in  regard  to  our  relation  to  Adam,  the  consequences  of  his 
apostasy,  the  natural  state  of  man,  ability  and  inability,  the 
nature  of  regeneration,  the  atonement  of  Christ,  the  justifica- 
tion of  sinners  before  God,  the  statements  of  the  two  systems 
are  declared  to  be  identical  in  meaning,  however  different  in 
form,  or  a  mode  of  statement  is  proposed  which  is  made  to 
comprehend  both.  We  can  hardly  be  mistaken,  therefore,  in 
Baying  that  the  design  of  the  sermon  is  to  show  that  both  of 
these  are  allowable,  and  may  be  reconciled.  If  any  thing  is 
clear,  either  in  the  sermon  or  the  reply,  it  is  that  these  sys- 
tems are  represented  as  different  modes  of  presenting  one  and 
the  same  theology,  the  one  adapted  to  the  feelings,  the  other 
to  the  intellect.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  then  Professor  Park 
has  failed  to  convey  the  most  remote  idea  of  his  meaning  to  a 
multitude  of  minds,  more  or  less  accustomed  to  such  discus- 
sions, and  must  be  set  down  as  either  the  most  unfortunate  oi 
the  most  unintelligible  writer  of  modem  times. 

If  this  is  a  proper  statement  of  the  case,  it  must  be  admitted 

that  the  author  has  undertaken  a  great  work.     We  know  no 

parallel  to  it  but  the  famous  Oxford  Tract,  number  ninety ; 

and  even  that  was  a  modest  effort  in  comparison.     Dr  New- 

•  Reply,  p.  174. 
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niui  merely  attempted  to  show  that  there  was  "  a  non-natural 
Benae^  of  the  thirty-nine  articles  in  which  a  Boroanist  might 
ngn  them.  He  did  not  pretend,  if  our  memory  Berres  us,  that 
the  sense  which  he  put  upon  them  was  their  true  historical 
meaning.  But  Professor  Park  proposes  to  show,  if  we  under- 
stand him,  that  the  two  fiystems  above  referred  to  are  identi- 
oal ;  that  the  one  is  the  philosophical  esplanation  of  the  other; 
that  they  are  different  modes  of  stating  the  same  general 
truths,  both  modes  being  allowable ;  that  the  one,  in  short, 
it  the  theolc^  of  the  feelings,  and  the  other  the  theology  of 
the  intellect.  When  we  reflect  on  what  is  necessarily,  even 
though  unconsciously,  aasamed  in  this  attempt,  when  we  raise 
onr  eyes  to  the  height  to  which  it  is  neceasary  the  author 
Bhould  ascend  before  all  these  things  could  appear  alike  to  him, 
we  are  bewildered.  It  is  surely  no  small  matter  for  a  man  to 
rise  up  and  tell  the  world  that  the  Augustinians  and  Pela- 

flang,  Thomists  and  Sootists,  Dominicans  and  Franoieoans, 
uiseniste  and  Jesuits,  Galvinists  and  Remonstrants,*  have 
for  centuries  been  contending  about  words ;  that  they  perfect- 
ly agree,  if  they  had  but  sense  to  see  it ;  that  all  the  decisions 
of  synods,  all  the  profound  disoussions  of  the  greatest  men  in 
history,  relating  to  these  subjects,  are  miserable  logomachies. 
We  can  understand  how  even  a  babe  in  Christ,  under  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit,  may  rightfully,  and  in  full  consciousness 
of  truth,  lift  its  solitary  voice  against  the  errors  of  ages.  But 
we  cannot  understand  how  any  uninspired  man  could  have  the 
courage  to  say  to  the  two  great  parties  in  the  churoh,  that 
they  understand  neither  themselves  nor  each  other ;  that  while 
they  think  they  differ,  they  actually  agree. 

That  this  attempt  to  reconcile  "  all  allowable  creeds  "  is  a 
failure,  no  one  would  thank  us  for  proving.  Can  it  be  necessary 
to  show  that  the  differences  between  the  two  systems  brought 
into  view  in  this  sermon  are  substantial  differences  of  doctrine, 
and  not  a  mere  difference  in  words !     To  say  that  the  sin  of 

*  Thete  termi  *rc  used  in  th^  biitorieai  kdm.  Aoguitiniuiiim  ud  FelKgiamim 
ue  deaignationa  of  forma  of  tbeologj  diitinguiBhed  by  c«rt)iiD  chuacteriatic  fntnrea. 
The  former  doei  not  include  ererj  opimon  held  bj  Ancnaline,  nor  tbe  Iktter  enrj 
dDctriDe  tkugbt  by  Pehgius  ;  ao  of  the  otber  termi.  When,  therefora,  it  ii  lud  that 
tbe  aennonpropoaea  to  abow  that  these  claaaes  Eubituitiallj  agree,  the  odIj  fuc  inter' 
pretatioa  ot^iucb  langaage  ii,  that  It  propocea  to  show  th&t  the  chuactcriatic  theolo. 

S'lxl  UBtema  thus  deaignated  maj  bs  recoociled.  Professor  Park  baa  taught  us  that 
ii  not  enough  to  exprew  our  meaning  clearly.  He  baa  shown  tbst  ha  would  conri- 
dn  tbe  aboTe  atatement  refuted,  ahoald  he  adduce,  aa  might  eaaily  be  done,  many 
pointa  in  which  he  would  admit  tbo  inoonaiateney  between  the  opiniooa  of  Aogustina 
and  PelagiuB,  the  JansenlstB  and  J^Buils,  CaWinists  and  Remonstrants.  In  our  lonaer 
•rttcle,  we  aaid  that  tbe  doctrine  that  preaenl  atrength  to  moral  and  apiritual  dutiei 
is  the  meaaure  of  obligation,  is  one  of  the  radical  pHnciples  of  Pelagianiam.  He  COD- 
^dera  himaelf  aa  confntitie  that  aCatement.  by  ssking  whether  Pelagius  held  this  or 
that  other  doctrine.  We  did  not  lay  ba  did.  What  we  did  say,  howcyer,  ia  none  the 
iMi  true  and  uncontradicted.  We  hope,  therefore,  no  one  will  take  the  trouble  to 
show  in  bow  many  pointa  the  Jeauita  differed  from  tbe  Janseniata  in  motaliuddiadp- 
Siie,  or  cTen  in  tbeolog7,  u  a  refatataos  of  the  rtatatoent  in  the  t«xt. 
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Adam  ii  imputed  to  his  posterity,  is  to  express  a  difiFerent 
thought,  a  different  dootrine,  from  what  is  expressed  by  say- 
ing that  his  flio  was  merely  the  occasion  of  certain  evils  com- 
ing upon  his  race.  The  one  of  these  statements  is  not  merely 
an  intense  6gnrative  or  poetic  expression  of  the  thongfat  con- 
veyed by  the  latter.  The  former  means  that  the  sin  of  Adam 
vas  the  judicial  ground  of  the  condemnation  of  his  race,  and 
therefore  that  the  evils  inflicted  on  them  on  account  of  that 
sin  are  of  the  nature  of  punishment.  My  neighbour's  careless- 
ness  or  un  may  be  the  occasion  of  suffering  to  me ;  but  no 
one  ever  dreamt  of  expressing  didactically  that  idea,  by  saying 
that  the  carelessness  or  crime  of  a  reckless  man  was  imputed 
to  his  neighbours.  There  is  here  a  real  distinction.  These 
two  modes  of  representing  our  relation  to  Adam  belong  to  diA 
ferent  doctrinal  systems.  According  to  the  one,  no  man  is 
condemned  until  he  has  personally  transgressed  the  law.  Erery 
man  stands  a  probation  for  himself,  either  in  the  womb,  as 
some  say,  or  in  the  firstdawnofintelligenee  and  moral  feeling. 
According  to  the  other,  the  race  had  their  probation  in 
Adun;  they  sinned  in  him,  and  fell  with  him  in  his  first  trans- 
gression. They  are,  therfore,  bom  the  children  of  wrath; 
they  eome  into  existence  under  condemnation.  It  is  now  aB> 
sorted,  for  the  first  time,  so  far  as  we  know,  since  the  worid 
began,  that  these  modes  of  representation  mean  the  same  thing. 
Again,  that  the  corrupt  nature  which  we  derive  from  oar 
first  parents  is  really  sinful,  is  a  different  doctrine  from  that 
which  is  expressed  by  saying,  our  nature,  though  prone  to  sin, 
is  not  itself  sinful.  These  are  not  different  modes  of  stating 
the  same  truth.  They  are  irreconcilable  assertions.  The 
difference  between  them  is  one  which  enters  deeply  into  our 
views  of  the  nature  of  sin,  of  inability,  of  reg«ieration,  and  of 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  It  modifies  onr  convictions  and 
our  whole  religious  experience.  It  has,  in  fact,  given  rise  to  two 
different  fonns  of  religion  in  the  Ohnrch,  clearly  traceable  in 
the  writings  of  past  a^s,  and  still  existing.  We  refer  our 
readers  to  President  Edwards'  work  on  Original  Sin,  and  re- 
quest them  to  notice  with  what  logical  strictness  he  demon- 
strates that  the  denial  of  the  sinfulness  of  human  nature,  and 
the  assertion  of  the  plenary  power  of  men  to  obey  the  com- 
mands of  God,  subverts  the  whole  plan  of  redemption.  Onr 
author  says,  be  firmly  believes,  "  tlut  in  ooneequence  of  ths 
first  man's  sin,  all  men  have  at  birth  a  corrupt  nature,  which 
exposes  th«n  to  suffering,  but  not  to  pmiiknwtU,  even  without 
their  actual  transgression."  •  In  the  thirty-nine  articles  of 
the  Church  of  England,  it  is  said  of  original  sin,  or  "depravity 
of  nature,^  in  anoqiMqite  nascsntium  iratn  J)ri  atgtte  damnatio- 
•  Beplf,  p.  IflS, 
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Mnl  mertXiKr.  Are  not  theBe  statements  in  direct  opposition  \ 
Does  not  the  one  deny  what  the  other  affinns !  Can  they,  by 
any  candid  or  rationt^  interpretation,  be  made  to  be  mere  dif- 
ferent modes  of  stating  the  saine  dootrine  ! 

These  two  systems  differ  no  less  eesentially  as  to  the  doo- 
trine of  ability.  According  to  the  one,  man  has,  since  the  fail, 
power  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  him.  According  to  the 
other,  though  he  remains  a  rational  creature  and  a  free  moral 
agent,  he  is  utterly  unable  either  to  turn  himself  nnto  QroA,  or 
to  do  Any  thing  spiritually  good.  According  to  the  one  doo- 
trine, responsibility  and  inability  are  incompatible  ;  according 
to  the  other,  they  Are  perfectly  consistent.*  Surely  these  are 
not  different  modes  of  asserting  the  same  doctrine.  The  man 
niio  asserts  the  entire  helplessness  of  men,  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing  with  the  man  who  asserts  that  they  have  full  power 
to  do  all  that  God  commands.  These  systems  are  not  recon- 
ciled, as  to  this  point,  by  the  distinction  between  natural  and 
moral  ability;  because  the  point  of  separation  is  not  the  nature 
but  the  fact  of  the  Bianer's  ioability.  No  one  denios  that  this 
inability  is  mora)  bo  far  as  it  relates  to  moral  acts,  arises  from 
the  moral  state  of  the  soul,  and  is  removed  by  a  moral  ohange. 
It  is,  however,  none  the  less  real  and  absolute.  The  question 
IB,  What  is  the  state  of  the  unrenewed  man!  Has  he  power 
of  himself  to  change  bis  own  heart  i  Can  he  by  any  act  of  the 
wiU,  or  by  tho  exercise  of  any  conceivable  power  belonging  to 
himself,  tranirform  hie  whole  character !  The  one  system  says 
Yes,  and  the  other  says  No.  And  tJiey  mean  what  they  say. 
The  one  does  not,  by  the  assertion  of  this  power,  mean  merely 
that  men  are  rational  and  moral  beings.  The  other  by  its 
negative  answer  does  not  mean  merely  that  men  are  unwilling 
to  chuigo  their  own  heart.  It  means  that  the  change  is  not 
within  the  power  of  the  will.  It  is  a  change  which  no  volition, 
Dor  s^es  of  volitions,  can  efiect.  It  is  a  change  whioh  nothing 
abort  of  the  migiity  power  of  God  can  eReot.  Such  is  the  plain 
doctrine  of  Scripture,  and  such  is  the  testimony  of  every  man's 
consciousness.  If  there  is  any  thing  of  which  the  sinner  has 
an  intimate  conviction,  it  is  that  the  heart,  the  affections,  his 
inherent  moral  dispositions,  are  beyond  his  reach;  that  he  cKa 
no  more  change  his  nature  than  he  can  annihilate  it.  He 
knows  that  those  who  tell  him  he  has  this  power  are  but  pal- 
tering; in  a  double  sense  and  mocking  at  bis  misery.  That  this 
ittab^ty,  though  tjins  abeolate,  is  perfeotly  consistent  with  con- 

*  The  mtxfm  that  man  Danaot  be  bouid  M  do  what  thej  are  onable  to  ptrfonii,  ra- 
latea  proparl;  to  siteixal  acta  depCDdent  on  tbe  will,  and  to  those  which  are  not 
kdapted  to  mtr  nBtan.  No  man  ia  boand  to  tee  withoat  e^ei,  hnr  withont  ean,  or 
«oi^  witbont  handij  nor  can  a  ^reatare  be  required  to  cnata  a  world,  sor  as  idiot  to 
leaion  correettr.  But  tbe  maxim  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  obligntions  of  moral 
agmli  in  veferance  to  inoni  acta,  than  tbe  aihnnt  of  BeotD«ti7  have. 
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tinued  reaponaibilit;,  is  also  a  plaiQ  fact  of  oonscioufmeaei,  and 
a  clearty  revealed  dootriae  of  Scripture.  None  feel  their  guilt 
so  much  as  those  who  are  most  seosible  of  their  helpleseaeu. 
It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to  represent  the  assertion  of  this  en- 
tire inability  as  consistent  with  the  assertion  that  men  have 
full  power  to  do  all  that  is  required  of  them.  These  state- 
ments differ  in  their  essential  meaning ;  they  differ  in  their 
associated  doctrines ;  tbej  have  a  different  origin,  and  they 
produce  widely  different  effects. 

Again,  there  is  a  real  difference  of  doctrine,  and  not  a  mere 
difference  of  terms,  between  the  statement  that  Ghrisfs  work 
opens  the  way  for  pardon  by  the  moral  impresBton  which  it 
makes,  and  the  statement  that  it  was  a  full  and  proper  satia- 
faction  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God.  Here  again  is  a  differ- 
ence which  affects  the  whole  scheme  of  redemption,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  character  of  our  religion.  According  to 
the  one  representation,  the  believer  is  simply  pardoned  and  re- 
stored to  the  favour  of  God ;  according  to  the  other,  he  ia  justi- 
iied.  When  a  criminal  is  pardoned  and  restored  to  his  nivil 
rights,  does  any  one  say,  he  is  justified  I  The  word  justifica- 
tion expresses  far  more  than  the  remission  of  the  penalty  of 
the  law  and  the  restoration  of  the  offender  to  favour.  And 
those  who  teach  that  the  sinner  is  justified  by  the  imputation 
of  the  righteousness  of  Christ,  teach  something  very  different 
from  those  who  make  Christ's  work  the  mere  occasion  of  good 
to  his  people,  by  rendering  their  pardon  and  restoration  to 
favour  consistent  with  the  interests  of  God's  government.  Ao* 
oording  to  the  one  system,  the  deliverance  of  the  believer  from 
oondemnation  is  an  act  of  a  judge  ;  according  to  the  other,  it 
is  an  act  of  the  sovereign.  In  the  one  case,  the  law  is  set 
aside ;  in  the  other  case,  it  is  satisfied.  To  remit  a  debt  with- 
out payment,  out  of  compassion  for  the  debtor,  for  the  sake  of 
example,  or  out  of  regard  to  the  goodness  or  request  of  a  third 
party,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  discharge  of  the  debtor 
on  the  ground  that  full  payment  has  been  made  in  bis  behalf- 
No  less  different  is  the  doctrine  that  Christ's  work  renders  the 
remission  of  ein  possible,  and  the  doctrine  that  he  has  made  a 
fuU  satisfaction  for  the  sins  of  his  people.  As  these  doctrioea 
are  different  in  their  nature,  so  they  differ  in  their  effects.  The 
one  gives  the  sense  of  justification,  of  that  peace  which  arises 
out  of  the  apprehension  that  our  sins  have  been  punished,  that 
justice  is  satisfied,  that  the  law  bo  longer  condemns,  but  ac- 
quits and  pronounces  just.  If  any  man  is  unable  to  reconcile 
this  conviction,  that  justice  no  longer  condemns  the  believer, 
with  the  most  humbling  sense  of  ill-desert,  he  must  be  in  a 
state  of  mind  very  different  from  that  which  has  characterised 
the  great  body  of  God's  people.     It  is  this  sense  of  personal 
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in-desert,  combined  with  the  aaeurance  that  justice  can  lay  bo- 
thiDg  to  the  charge  of  God'a  eleot,  when  clothed  in  the  righte- 
ousness of  GhriBt,  which  produces  that  union  of  peace  with  a 
sense  of  unworthiness,  of  confidence  with  self-distrust,  of  aelf- 
abasement  and  self-renunciation  with  the  assurance  of  God'a 
love,  wfaicb  gleams  and  burns  through  all  the  writings  of  the 
apostles,  and  which  found  utterance  in  the  devotional  lan- 
guage of  the  saints  in  all  ages* 
It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  comparison  farther.     If 

*  In  refnencs  to  this  nibject,  Profenot  Puk  aat»  th«  foltoirini;  langiuge  in  hti  rs- 
Eurki  on  dot  rariev.  la  regard  to  the  renmrk  tbat  Ctarijt  fau  falljr  psid  the  debt  of 
BiDDen,  taa  uki,  "  Daei  not  the  reiiewer  himBelf  qiulifj  thii  phiue,  in  hit  cammDu 
eiplaimtions  of  it  ?  Why  does  he  lo  often  teach  that  Cbriit  baa  not  pud  the  debt  of 
■iiinen  in  any  ncA  taut  (which  woold  he  ths  ordinuy  aeuse  of  the  phrue)  aa  to  make 
■'"-'""-  "   '  •.0  demand  the  linner "a  own  pajment  of  it  ?    Why  doei 


altbouKb  the  debt  of  etnnen  ii  paid,  in  a  vfrypecviiar  inui,  jet  it  ii  not  w  paid  bat 
tiiit  thej  may  be  jiutlv  eaat  into  prinm  until  they  thenuslrea  haie  pud  the  uttermoit 
rarthing  P    Another  illuatration  is,  <  the  Mnifual^d  ranart  that  Chiist  aufiered  the 


_ _  elsewhere 

tbrust  in  Tailoiu  modificationa  of  thia  phraae,  saying  Christ  did  not  suffer  nnv  puniah- 
meot  in  inch  a  letiae  aa  renden  It  uiguat  for  the  entire  punishment  of  the  Ikw  to  b« 
■till  inlicted  on  transgressors ;  that  be  did  not  suffer  the  whole,  the  precise  eternal 
punishment  which  altuiera  deaerre;  that  in  &ct  be  did  net  suffer  any  puniahment  at 
all  in  ils  common  acceptation  of '  pain  inflicted  on  a  transgressor  of  law  on  acconut  of 
Ms  tnosgrexHion,  and  for  the  purpose  of  teetifjinE  the  Laivgirer'a  hatred  of  htm  aa  a 
trsoigrsssor  ?  '  Why,  then,  doea  the  reviewer  here  tepreeent  this  '  unqualified  re- 
msili'  as  identicttl  with  the  am biguoua  phraae, '  Christ  bore  our  punishment,'  and  as  a 
'lummation  of  the  manifold  and  direreified  repreaeDtalioui  of  ScriptQre?"* — (Reply, 
p.  162.) 

It  may  aerTe  to  cDQTiDce  the  author  that  there  ii  a  real  difference  between  the  two 
lystfins  under  coiDpirison,  to  be  told,  that  hit  reviewer  does  hold  that  Clirlst  hua 

n'd  tha  debt  of  eianera  in  anch  a  sense  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  exact  Ita  payment 
u  thoBo  who  beliBTe.    The  reriewer  does  held  that  Cfaiiat  haa  suffered  the  ponish- 


— , ID  those  whom  it  juatifiea.     There  i>  L- 

(no  duiger  of  it.  no  exposure  to  it)  to  thoae  who  are  in  Chriat  Jesus.  Who  shall  lay 
anything  to  the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  juatiSeth :  who  is  he  that  coo- 
demneth  ? 

Thia  new  of  jnttifiotion  arises  from  the  Tery  Datura  of  tubetitution  and  Ticarioni 
Dumsbmeut.  The  punishment  of  sin  is  aeceasary  from  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
uod.  That  panisbment  may,  as  we  learn  from  Scripture,  be  endured  by  Ooe  compe- 
tent to  sustain  the  load,  in  the  place  of  others.  Chriat,  the  eternal  Son  of  Qod,  as- 
iumed  our  nature,  took  our  place,  fuliilled  all  righteouenesa,  completely  obeying  the 
precept,  and  enduring  the  penalty  of  the  law  aa  our  aubatitute.  Ita  demanda  were 
thus  satisfied,  t,  (■,it  haa  nothing  to  demand,  as  the  ground  of  justification,  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  righteouaneas  of  Christ.  That  righteousnesa  being  imputed  to  them,  il 
the  ground  in  justice  of  their  being  accepted  as  righteous  in  the  sight  of  God.  In 
thcmselyea  they  are  holl-dcaer«iag,  to  them  their  acceptance  is  a  matter  of  grace,  be- 
cause it  is  not  their  onn  righteousness,  but  the  righteousness  of  Another,  that  is  th« 
grunnd  of  their  justification.  Aa  thia  ia  the  form  in  which  this  doctrine  is  presented 
m  Scripture,  so  it  has  its  foundation  in  our  own  muraJ  constitution.  Men  have  a  oon- 
stitntiuna)  sense  of  juatiee,  an  intimate  coniietion  that  ain  ought  to  be  punishedj  and 
therefore  they  cannot  be  satisfied  until  auch  punishment  ia  Inflicted.  No  mere  par- 
don, no  reatoradon  to  favour,  no  assurance  that  the  eril  eSects  of  forgiveness  will  be  pre- 
nnled,  con  satisfy  this  intimate  coQiiction.  In  all  ^es,  therefore,  men  have  demanded 
anatoQemcut;  andbyaloncmentthey  have  not  underatoodameans  of  moral  impreeaion, 
but  a  method  of  satisfying  justice.  As  these  means  have  been  ineffectual,  the  aaora- 
Scea  of  the  heathen  only  serve  to  reveal  the  sentiment  to  which  they  owe  their  origin. 
But  in  the  Tioarioua  sufferings  of  the  Son  of  God,  in  his  bearing  the  punishment  of 
our  sins,  what  waa  merely  aymbollzed  in  the  ancient  aacriflceg  was  fully  realized, 
of  Chrufa  work,  and  of  the  imputation  of  hia  righteousness,  ia 
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there  be  amj  power  in  language  to  espreu  thonght,  if  hnman 
speech  be  any  thing  more  than  an  inatniment  of  deceptioD, 
then  these  syst«ma  of  doctrine  are  distinot  and  irreooncil&ble. 
The  one  asBerts  what  the  other  denies.  It  would  be  easy  to 
oonfiiTn  this  conclusion  by  the  testimony  of  the  leading  advo' 
oates  of  these  conflicting  creeds.  They  have  stated  in  a  hun- 
dred forms  that  they  do  not  mean  the  stune  thing ;  that  the 
one  clans  rejects  and  condemns  what  the  other  asserts.  It  is 
then  only  by  doing  despite  to  all  the  rules  of  historical  inter- 
pretation that  an^  man  can  pretend  that  they  mean  substan- 
tially the  same  thing. 

What,  then,  is  the  theory  by  which  our  author  proposes  to 
effect  the  reconciliation  of  conflicting  creeds !  According  to 
oar  understandiDg  of  the  matter,  he  presents  bis  theory  in  two 
very  different  forms ;  one  ia  philosophical  and  plausible,  the 
other  is  a  truism.  The  one  admits  of  discussion ;  the  other 
can  be  refuted,  as  a  means  of  reconciling  creeds,  only  by  stat- 
ing it.  The  one  is  this,  viz.,  that  right  feeling  may  express 
itself  in  diverse,  conflicting,  and  therefore,  in  some  cases,  vrong 
intellectual  forms;  the  other  is,  that  figuratire  language  is 
not  to  be  interpreted  literally.  It  is  the  adroit  or  unconsiuous 
interchange  of  these  entirely  difl^erent  forms  of  his  theory,  that 
gives  at  once  plausibility  and  confusion  to  his  discourse.  The 
frequent  and  snddea  transition  from  a  principle  which  no  one 
denies,  to  one  which  no  orthodox  man  admits,  bewilders  and 
deludes  his  readers.  When  startled  by  the  fell  sweep  of  his 
theory  in  one  of  its  forms,  he  suddenly  turns  to  them  the  othw, 
and  shows  them  how  perfectly  simple  and  harmless  an  afiiur  it 
is.  We  shall  endeavour  very  briefly  to  prove,  first,  that  the 
author  does  present  his  theory  in  both  of  the  forms  above  stated; 
and,  secondly,  that  in  the  one  form  it  is  false  and  destmctire, 
and  in  the  other  nugatory. 

But  what  is  the  theory  which  teaches  that  right  feeling  may 
express  itself  iu  diverse,  and  even  in  wrong  intelleotual  forms! 
The  sermon  does  not  present  any  elaborate  exposition  or  philo- 
sophical discnasioD  of  it.  This  was  not  to  he  expected  in  a 
popular  discourse.  In  order,  however,  to  be  properly  under- 
stood, it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  exhibited  somewhat  in 
detail.  We  do  not  mean  to  attribute  to  Professor  Park  any 
thing  more  than  the  principle  itself,  as  above  stated  ;  we  do 
not  wish  to  he  understood  as  even  insinuatine  that  he  holds 
either  its  adjuncts  or  its  consequents.  The  doctrine  is  sub- 
stantially this : — Religion  consists  essentially  in  feeling.  It  is 
not  a  form  of  knowledge,  hecanao  in  that  case  it  could  be 
taught  like  any  other  system  of  knowledge;  and  the  more 
learned  on  religious  subjects  a  man  is,  the  more  religion  be 
would  have.    Much  less  cau  it  oonsiat  is  willing  or  sctiagi 
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beeanee  there  is  no  moral  exodlence  either  in  Tolition  or  cot- 
ward  action,  except  as  expressive  of  feeling.  Beligion  most, 
therefore,  have  its  seat  in  the  feelings.  There  is  in  man  a 
religious  sentiment,  a  sense  of  dependence,  a,  oousoiousoess  of 
relation  to  God.  This  gives  rise  to  a  persuasion  tliat  God  is, 
and  that  we  stand  in  manifold  relations  to  him,  and  he  to  us. 
This  is  faith,  i.  e^  a  persuasion  whioh  arises  out  of  feeling,  and 
which  derives  from  that  source  its  contents  and  its  power.* 
This  is  a  form  of  intuition,  a  direct  vision  of  its  object ;  appre- 
bending,  however,  that  it  is,  rather  than  either  Atne  or  why  it 
is.  To  this  follows  knowledge.  That  is,  the  cognitive  faculty, 
the  understanding,  the  logical  consciousness,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  called,  makes  the  intuitions  included  in  faith  the 
objects  of  consideration,  interprets  and  defines  them,  and  thus 
transmutes  them  into  definite  thoughts.  Of  the  materials 
thus  furnished,  it  oonstmots  theology.  la  everjr  syston  of 
theology,  therefore,  there  are  these  elements — feeling,  faith, 
knowledge,  science.  The  two  former  may  be  the  same  where 
the  two  latter  are  verj'  different.  Hence  feeling  and  faith  may 
retain  their  true  Christian  character,  even  when  they  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  the  philosophical  convictions  of  the  mind 
in  which  they  exist.f  This  provides  for  the  case  of  the  "tear- 
ful German '  mentioned  by  Professor  Park,  who  was  a  Chris- 
tian in  his  heart,  but  a  philosopher  (i.  e.,  in  this  connection  an 
infidel)  in  hia  head.  Further,  with  the  same  religious  feeling 
and  faith  there  may  be  very  different  theologies ;  because  the 
interpretation  given  to  the  intuitions  of  faith  are,  to  a  great 

*  Twatia't  Dcfftiaiik,  p.  20—''  CUube  iit  Hbertaopt  ein  inf  iaa  QafilMB  1)«nibeii- 
dee  FiimahrhBltm," 

+  This  howeTer  a  trne  only  irithin  certsta  limiti.  Twisim,  p.  30 — "  Zwar  hangen 
Qefulil  and  Uluibe  nicht  Hklechterdingi  Ton  den  BeMimmnngeD  del  Wlneni  sbt 
■je  TuhreD  jn  eeltist  ihren  Oaholt  und  ihre  Sioberheit  mEt  eich,  iind  man  irird  lich 
muicherle;  Gegenstuide  dea  religiSBen  Wlesena  denten  konnen,  die  TerachiedeDB 
Aiuiahtea  lulaMen,  ohne  dam  dadnrch  der  leligiirae  and  Btmstllche  Chnnioter  dn 
tixmunen  Bawoartsejiig  xerandert  wird.  Dicsa  geht  aber  doch  nur  bia  lu  flinem  rb- 
wtnen  Fanct.  ....  Obgldch  aleo  die  Religiao  weder  EikcnDtnisa  iit,  noch  Ton  Aer 
Brkonitniu  aweht,  Ki  verhXlt  rie  tiiih  docti  nicht  gleichgaltig  gegen  dieHlbt.  und 
el  ist  E.  B.  far  dan  religioun  Olaubeo  nicbt  aineTlej,  ob  vie  bob  ?riBenichsftLichea 
GrtindMi  mniKD,  behauptcD  oiet  leagnen  lu  mOnen,  dus  der  Uenacli  niuterblicli 


Tffeiten  belong!  la  the  moat  loodenta  and  orthodox  clua  of  Sehleiennaahei'i  dis- 
dplei.  Tha  muUr  carried  this  matter  mncb  fartbar.  "  Ja  naoh  Schleiermaeher," 
•ajB  hlB  intenireter,  Qesi,  "  kiinnen  lich  religioie  Gafdhle  ngar  mit  loLohen  Beirriffen 
ainigen,  welobe aUsh  imter  einander  widenpieobeo.  So  beint  el  (Reden,  p.  112:)  ei 
febe  iwd  Teruhiadsoe  Toratellungen  too  Gott,  eina,  die  ibn  den  Menaoben  iibalicli 
innichtiJapanHnlich  d*nkeDdnDdindlenddaake,aondsmall 


.hte  ni^ta— *  •ondam  A«mm  kaiw  jeder  uni,  ar  halto  aicb  n  dieaem  o>; 

a  BagriK:  aber  nine  FrtlmniiBkeli  miua  beaaet  le;!!,  all  aeii  Begriff. 
■ichta  MhdBt  ttcb  wenkm  ni  daman,  all  wenu  die  Anhanger  der  Kinen  die,  ire1cb« 
VOQ  der  HannhaslihDlishkdt  alweaehieakt,  ihre  Zuflaoht  n  don  Andem  nahmen,  be- 
•diDldigen,  da  HTan  goUloi;  oder  eb^iao,  irenn  dieaa  wollten  jetie  vegen  der  MeD- 
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extent,  determined  b;  the  philosophy,  the  knowledge,  enltiva- 
tion,  prejudices,  and  spirit  of  the  mdiTtdiial,  and  of  the  age  or 
churoh  to  whioh  he  belong  There  19,  therefore,  no  one  Ohris- 
tian  theology  which  can  be  proaounced  true  to  the  exclusion 
of  all  others.  Different  theologies  are  different  fomu  of  ex- 
pressing or  of  interpreting  the  same  religious  sentiment.  They 
are  all  true.*  As  the  force  of  vegetable  life  manifests  itaefr 
in  the  greatest  diversity  of  forms  and  in  very  different  degrees 
of  perfection,  so  Christianity,  which  is  also  a  power,  manifests 
itself  in  various  forms  of  faith,  which  are  all  to  be  recognised 
as  expressions  of  a  genuine  Christian  ooDsciousDess.  If  reli- 
gion were  a  form  of  knowledge,  if  Christianity  consisted  in 
certain  doctrines,  or  had  Christ^s  immediate  object  been  to 
set  forth  a  theological  system,  there  could  be  no  room  for  such 
diversity ;  there  could  be  only  one  true  theology .-f-  But  reve- 
lation is  not  a  making  known  a  series  of  propositions.  So  far 
as  it  is  an  act  of  Qod,  it  is  the  arrangements  and  dispensations 
by  which  he  awakens  and  elevates  the  religious  oouBciousneas 
of  men ;  and  so  far  as  it  regards  the  recipients,  it  is  the  intni- 
tioD  of  the  truth  consequent  on  this  elevation  of  their  religions 
feelings.  And  inspiration  is  the  state  of  mind,  the  elevation 
of  the  religious  consciousness,  to  which  this  immediate  percep- 
tion of  the  truth  is  due.  It  follows  from  all  this  that  the 
Scriptures,  great  as  is  their  value,  are  only  in  an  indirect 
sense  the  rule  of  faith.  They  contain  the  record  of  the  appre- 
hension of  divine  things  consequent  on  the  extraordinary  reli- 
.gious  life  communicated  to  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
although  they  have  a  certain  normal  autiiority  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  very  pure  and  elevated  state  of  religious  feeling,  still 
of  necessity  that  expression  was  greatly  modified  by  the  pre- 
vious culture  of  the  sacred  writers.  In  other  words,  the  form 
in  which  they  presented  these  truths,  or  the  interpretation 
whioh  they  gave  to  their  religious  intuitions,  was  influenced  by 
their  education,  their  modes  of  thought,  and  by  the  whole 
spirit  of  their  age.^     Our  faith,  therdTore,  is  omy  indirectly 

*  Taetten,  p.  35 — "Aber  so  Tiel  ist  docli  klar,  iaaa  ea  heimacli  nicht  bloss  tbu 
ohriellicfaa  Dogmatik  i^ebi.  die  ftnagenommeii  alle  Ubrigen  gendezu  unchriBtlioh 
waren,  ■onilecD  duM  Terschiedeae  dogmatwche  S^sKme  auf  den  Nsmen  der  chriit- 
Ucbeu  Anspiucli  m&chen  kontien.  ....  Qieii^  wis  die  Lebeoskiafte  der  Natnr  in 
rAatt  grosKU  llumiglalcigkeit  ion  EcBcheinungeD  taerrortreten,  Tench  iedenQu;h  del 
Art  und  Stnfe  ilirer  Kntwiokelucg,  docbslle  AeuiSfruDgen  der««]t»n  KiiiCtc:  eoksnn 
neb  Hai:ll  daa  ChriBtenttaom,  vaa  ja  aaeb  eine  Knft  HJig  lu  machen,  eioa  Knft  del 
goitlichen  Leben*  iat,  in  einer  FUlle  rerschiedener  QIaiilMnBfornien  oHeuburen,  die 
(Smmtlich  FoniiFn  dee  cbristlicbeu  Lebeni  and  BemuitaejiiB  aind." 

t  Tuaten,,  p.  33—"  Beatinde  die  BeliKion  nun  lun^chit  in  einor  Lehro,  nnd  Hire 
Cbristi  uiithgte  Abucbt  gewesen,  ein  ajatem  tou  Dogmen  aafiaitellen;  ao  konnten 
vlr  nicht  umbin^  uaa  m  der  einen  oder  der  andem  Heinung  m  achlagpn/' — tbat  iiy  be 
nuut,  in  the  esse  aopposed,  adroit  that  the  Lutheran  ajalem  iru  the  only  BiBlical 
and  Chriitiau  ajateio,  or  more  or  lesa  opposed  to  it.    There  could  in  tbat  case  be  but 
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founded  on  Scripture.  Its  inmiediate  basis  is  onr  own  reli- 
gious consciousness,  awakened  and  elevated  by  the  Scriptures, 
and  by  the  life  which,  proceeding  from  Christ,  dwells  in  the 
church.  The  simple  historical  interpretation  of  the  sacred 
writings  does  not  give  us  the  divine  element  of  the  truth 
therein  contained  ;  it  gives  us  the  temporary  logical  or  intel- 
leotual  form  in  which  that  divine  element  is  embodied.  But 
that  form,  in  the  progress  of  the  Church,  inay  have  become 
obsolete.  The  theology  of  an  age  dies  with  the  age.  The  race 
paseea  on.  It  is  making  constant  progress.  Not  only  is  the 
scientific  element,  which  enters  into  every  system  of  theology, 
becoming  more  correct,  but  the  religious  conscionsness  of  the 
church  IS  getting  more  pure  and  elevated ;  aad,  therefore,  a 
theology  suited  to  one  age  becomes  very  unsuitable  to  an- 
other.* 

Such,  to  the  beat  of  onr  understanding  of  the  matter,  is  the 
theory  to  which  the  radical  principle  of  Professor  Parkas  sei^ 
mon  belongs.  To  understand  that  prinaiple,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  some  idea  of  the  system  of  which  it  is  a  part  We 
repeat,  however,  what  we  have  already  said,  viz.,  that  we 
attribute  to  our  author  nothing  more  than  he  has  avowed.  We 
do  not  say,  and  we  do  not  know,  that  he  holds  the  theory  above 
stated  in  any  of  its  steps  beyond  the  principle  that  right  feeling 
may  express  itself  in  diverse,  inconsistent,  and  therefore,  at 
times,  erroneous  intellectual  forms.  That  he  does  teach  this 
principle,  and  that  it  is  one  aspect  of  the  theory  by  which  he 
proposes  to  reconcile  '^all  allowable  creeds,""  we  think  plain,  ia 
the  first  ploce^  from  the  formal  statements  of  his  doctrine. 
The  sermon  from  beginning  to  end  treats  of  two  theologies, 
which  differ  in  form,  1.0.,  in  their  intellectual  statements,  but  ' 
have  a  common  principle.  Both  are,  therefore,  allowable,  be- 
cause they  are  only  different  expressions  of  the  same  thing. 
It  is  a  matter  of  perfect  indifference  whether  these  are  called 
twb  theologies,  or  two  modes  of  expressing  one  and  the  same 
theology.  The  difference  between  them  in  either  case  is  the 
aame.-f'     "  Sometimes,"'  says  our  author,  ^'  both  the  mind  and 

dnGelehnsmhsitidie  ci  sich  Higseigiiet  hatM,  duiQ  iiftoli  aeiner  Stellnngin  der  &po*- 
tolischen  Eicche,  den  HindemiBKn.  die  er  in  beaeitigea,  den  Gegaem,  die  er  lu  b»i 
kunpfen  hatte  :  konntc  dien  ohne  Eiufluu  bleiben  auf  die  Ait,  vie  er  daa  CbriBten- 
thum  anffanBte  uDg  vortr&g,  und  miuite  es  nicht,  Ton  allem  Andem  abgeuhen,  leinar 
Lefare  ein  Boderee  Gepra^e  geben,  B.1g  tie  uach  bevinnerer  GeiateererwBndMc haft  und 
Dnter  ibnlichen  UmitiiDden  i.  B.  bey  einem  Latbei  haben  konnte.  dsr  nicht  in  der 
SchuJe  Gamaliela,  aondero  dei  Scholustik  geliildet  far,  und  nicht  Juden  &ua  den 
Geschicliten  und  Andeutungen  des  Alttn,  aondera  Papatlcr  sua  den  Lehren  des  Meuen 
THtamenta  Tan  lodlen  Werken  lum  lebendigen  Glnbben  Tiihrea  aollte  F  " 

•  MoTiWi  PkitQtophs  qf  littis^UA,  p.  223-'-ThB  inevitable  result  of  thi.  i»,  tlut 
thoae  who  take  their  atand  pErtinacional;  upon  the  fomul  theologj  of  mj  giien 
period,  remain  itationarjr,  a>  it  were,  in  the  leligioui  couKiouaneaa  of  this  periitd, 
while  that  of  tlie  age  goes  fur  bejond  Iheoii  that  their  tbeolog;  it  no  tonger  an 
adequate  exponent  of  the  leligiaoa  life  of  the  timei,  and  no  longei  latiEfiei  ita  Juit 
demanda.^ 

t  One  of  the  complunta  agunit  u,  which  Profeaaor  Paik  nrf  e»  most  freqnontly, 
VOL.  I. — NO.  ir.  z 
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heart  are  suited  by  the  same  mode*  of  thought,  but  often  they 
require  diBaimilar  methods;  and  the  object  of  the  preeeat  dis- 
oourae  is  to  state  some  of  the  differeneea  between  the  tbeology 
of  the  intellect  and  that  of  feeling,  and  also  some  of  the  inflo- 
enoes  which  they  exert  upon  each  other." — (P.  634.)  "  The 
theology  of  feeling  difiers  from  that  of  the  intellect.  It  is  the 
form  of  belief  which  is  saggeated  by,  and  adapted  to,  the  wants 
of  the  well'trai^ied  heart.  It  is  embraced  as  involving  the 
substance  of  truth,  although,  whan  literally  interpreted,  it  may 
or  may  not  be  false." — (P.  536.)  "Inthe  theology  of  reason,  the 
progress  of  science  has  antiquated  some,  and  will  continue  to 
modify  other  refinements;  theory  has  chased  theory  into  the 
shades; — but  the  theology  of  the  heart,  letting  the  mmor  accu- 
racies go  for  the  sake  of  holding  strongly  upon  the  substance 
of  doctrine,  need  not  always  accommodate  itself  to  scientific 
changes,  but  may  use  its  old  statements,  even  if,  when  literally 
nnderstood,  they  be  incorrect.'" — (P.  539.)  "  Our  theme,"  he 
says,  "  reveals  the  identity  in  the  essence  of  many  systems 
which  are  run  iu  scientific  or  nstbetic  moulds  unlike  each 
other."  "  There  are  indeed  kinds  of  theology  which  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  each  other." — (P.  569.)  "Another  practical 
lesson  developed  in  the  discourse  is,  the  importance  of  exhibit- 
ing the  mutual  consistency  between  all  the  expressions  of  right 
feeling." — (P.  337.)  We  see  not  how  these  and  many  similar 
declarations  are  to  be  understood,  otherwise  than  as  teaching 
that  the  intellectual  forms  under  wbioh  right  feeling  expresses 
itself  may  be,  and  often  are,  diverse  and  inconsistent.  The 
difference  is  not  that  between  literal  and  figurative  laoguage, 
but  between  systems  run  in  different  scientific  moulds.  The 
-  intellectual  forms  of  doctriue  may  change,  theory  may  succeed 
theory,  but  the  feelings  may  adhere  to  these  antiquated  forma, 
and  continue  to  express  themselves  in  modes  whidi  the  reason 
pronounces  to  bo  false. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  a  large  class  of  the  illustrations 
employed  by  our  author  puts  this  matter  ont  of  all  doubt. 
They  are'  instances,  not  of  figurative,  imaginative,  or  intense 

fa  ttiBl  «e  mlnT.preaent  him  u  teechine  two  "  kinde  of  theotog;,"  iruteid  of  **  two 
differeat  forma  "  of  one  uid  the  Bsme  tbcologj.  After  micaj  itentiona  of  this  coio. 
plaint,  he  loses  hia  patience,  and  Mka,  "Will  the  reviewer  DBTer  diBlinguish  betwecD 
two  doctrines,  and  the  avxe  doctrine  eipreaaed  in  two  forma  P  "  We  are  afmid  not. 
There  la  not  the  iliRhteat  difTerenoe  betHeen  the  two  BUtementa,  except  in  wordi. 
Thera  ar«  no  doctrinea  ao  wide  apart,  bat  that  aome  general  trnth  may  be  found  of 
which  the;  are  but  different  forma.  Atheiem  is  one  form,  and  Theism  is  another  form 
Of  the  one  doctrine,  that  the  aiiitene  had  a  csnse.  The  Socinian  and  the  Church  ex- 
hibition of  tha  design  of  Christ'e  deatli  ace  but  different  forme  of  the  one  doctrine, 
that  wa  ar*  taved  b;  Cbritt.  It  la  therefore  perfectly  immaterial  whether  Profeaaor 
Park  teachea  that  tliere  are  "  two  theologies,"  or  "  two  forms  of  one  and  the  same 
thgoLogy."  Bis  readers  nnderstand  the  foncer  expreauon  precisety  aa  thev  do  the 
'"  r,  after  alt  hia  eiplanationa.  The  former  ia  the  more  correct,  and  has  the  ata^e 
' '-  "- ' One  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  this  Be '-  "■-*-• 
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expresflions,  bat  of  purely  intelleotuol  and  doctrinal  statements. 
This  we  have  already  abundantly  proved.  That  the  ain  of 
Adam  is  imputed  to  hia  poaterity,  that  they  are  condemned 
for  that  sin,  that  its  conaequencea  to  them  are  of  the  nature 
of  punishment,  i«  a  different  doctrine  from  that  expreaaed  by 
aayin^  we  are  exposed  to  evil  in  consequence  of  that  sin.  That 
inherent  depravity  ia  truly  and  properly  «n,  ia  a  different  in- 
tflUeotual  proposition  from  the  statement  that  it  is  not  properly 
Bin.  That  no  mere  man  since  the  fall  ia  able  perfectly  to  keep 
the  oommandmenta  of  tiod,  ia  a  different  doctrine  from  that 
aeserted  by  saying  that  God  never  requires  of  us  more  than 
we  are  able  to  perform.  These  statements  auppose  different 
theories  of  moral  obligation,  of  moral  agency,  and  of  the  fre^ 
dom  of  the  will.  So,  too,  the  propositiona,  Christ  bore  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  hia  sufT^ringa  were  of  the  nature  of  puniah- 
ment,  he  fully  satiafied  the  demands  of  the  law  and  justice  of 
God,  are  recognised  forma  of  stating  a  doctrine  oonoeming  the 
atonement,  which  has  ever  been  held  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  governmental  of  Socinian  theory  of  the  nature  of  Christ's 
work.  A  a  these  and  others  of  a  like  kind  are  included  in  the 
author's  illustrations  of  hia  theory,  they  prove  beyond  doubt 
that  his  theory  is  that  right  feeling  may  express  itself  in  diverse 
and  inoonsiatent  intelleciual  forma.  It  matters  not  what  name 
ho  may  give  it.  It  ia  the  precise  doctrine  of  those  who  hold 
that  the  different  systems  of  theology  are  not  to  be  distinguished 
as  true  and  false,  but  as  difierent  interpretations  of  the  aame 
genuine  Ghriatian  eonsoiouaneas,  or  that  right  feeling  may 
expreas  itself  in  incompatible  intellectual  forma.*  This  ia  the 
philosophical,  grave,  and  plausible  aspect  of  our  author's  theory. 
He  presents  the  matter,  however,  in  another  and  very  different 
light. 

The  second  form  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the  sermon  is  pre- 
sented is,  that  6gurative  language  is  not  to  be  interpreted 
literally,  that  poetry  is  not  to  be  treated  as  prose  !  This  as  a 
derice  for  reconciling  "  all  allowable  creeds,"  as  we  said  above, 
needs  no  refutation  beyond  the  statement  of  it.  That  our 
author  does  run  down  his  theory  to  this  "  infinite  little,^  ia 

?lain  both  from  his  exposition  and  illustration  of  his  dootrine. 
he  emotive  theology  may,  ho  aaya,  be  called  poetry,  "  if  this 
word  be  used,  as  it  should  be,  to  include  the  constitutional 
developments  of  a  heart  moved  to  its  depths  by  the  truth. 
And  aa  in  its  essence  it  is  poetical,  with  thia  meaning  of  the 

•  When  tlie  writers  to  whom  we  have  referred  represent  conflicting  jystemj  of 
Uieolagy  ai  alike  tne,  the;  of  courie  meu>  tint  there  li  a  higher  view  nbich  embnicea 
and  harmoniiei  them  aJl;  that  they  are  different  aspects  of  the  Bame  general  truthj 
and  further,  that  they  hare  a  comicDii  element,  which  ia  differeatl;  combined  in  these 
serersl  systenss.  They  would  accept  Professor  Park's  statement  of  the  identity  in 
essence  of  ^sterns  ran  in  (Merent  soieatifio  mouJds,  or  of  "  the  lantual  consittencj  of 
■U  the  expresrioni  of  right  feeling,"  M  s  pnpei  eipresuon  at  tbeii  aoctrine. 
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epithet,  80  it  avails  itaelf  of  a  poetic  license,  and  indulgea  in  s 
style  of  remark,  which,  for  sober  prose,  would  be  unbeooming, 
or  even,  when  associated  iD  certain  ways,  irreverent."*  Bein^ 
poetical  in  its  nature,  the  theology  of  feeling  is  better  adapted 
to  the  hymn-book  than  to  creeds.  He  asoribes  a  great  deal 
of  mischief  to  the  introduction  of  the  language  of  poetry  into 
doctrinal  symbols.  Men,  he  says,  will  never  find  peace  "  until 
they  oon&ne  their  intellect  to  .its  rightful  sphere,  and  under- 
stand it  according  to  what  it  says,  and  their  feeling  to  iit  pro- 
vince, and  interpret  its  language  according  to  what  it  means, 
rendering  to  poetry  the  things  which  are  designed  for  poetty, 
and  unto  prose  what  belongs  to  prose,"-|-  "  Our  theme,"  (»a, 
the  theme  discussed  in  the , sermon,)  he  says,  "  grieves  us  by 
disclosing  the  ease  with  which  we  may  slide  into  grave  errors. 
Such  errors  have  arisen  from  so  simple  a  cause  as  that  of  con- 
founding  poetry  with  prose.^J  The  emotive  theology,  oa  ap- 
pears from  these  statements,  is  poetry.  It  is  the  poetic  exlu- 
bition  of  doctrines.  The  conflicts  of  theologians  arise,  in  a 
measure,  from  their  not  recognising  this  fact.  They  interpret 
these  poetic  forme  as  though  they  were  the  sober  and  wary 
language  of  prose.  He  sustains  the  doctrine  of  the  sermon, 
in  this  view  of  it,  by  quotations  from  Blair,  Campbell,  Burks, 
and  even  a  certain  commentary  on  the  epistle  to  the  Bomans. 
"  In  accordance  with  these  simple  principles,"  he  says,  "  not 
dug  out  of  the  depths  of  German  metaphysics,  but  taken  from 
the  surface  of  Blair's  Bhetorie,  the  sermon  under  review  de- 
scribes the  theology  of  feeling  as  introducing  obscure  im^es, 
vague  and  indefinite  representations.'"  §  The  doctrine  of  the 
discourse,  therefore,  is  the  perfectly  harmless  truism  that  poetry 
is  not  prose,  and  therefore  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  tiiough 
it  were.  Accordingly  he  asks  the  commentator  referred  to, 
how  it  happens,  that  when  he  "  comes  to  criticise  a  New  Eng- 
land sermon,  he  should  forget  the  rhetorical  principles  with 
which  he  was  once  familiar  ? "  ||  These  representations  present 
the  author's  theory  as  a'  simple  riietorioal  principle,  which  no 
one  denies, 

A  large  class  of  the  illustrations  of  the  doctrine  of  the  ser- 
moa  are  adapted  to  this  view  of  the  case.  Passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  speak  of  men  as  hiding  under  Jehovah's  wings; 
which  represent  Ood  as  jealous  or  angry;  which  speak  of  him 
as  a  rock  or  high  tower;  or  which  describe  him  as  armed  with 
sword  and  buckler;  the  figurative  language  of  our  hymn-books, 
which  speak  of  God's  burning  throne,  his  smiling  face,  his  open 
arms;  the  intense  and  hyperbolical  language  of  emotion,  as 
when  the  Psalmist  says,  I  am  a  worm  and  no  man;  and  when 

•  Sermon,  p.  538.  +  SermoE,  p.  SSI.  J  Sermon,  p.  tSO. 

9  Eeply,  p.  168.     ■  |  Eeplj,  p.  160, 
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the  sinner  says,  I  am  less  than  nothing, — are  all  cited  aa  illiis- 
trationa  of  the  principle  contended  for.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  no  doubt  that  one  aspect  of  our  anthor^s  theory  is  that 
poetry  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  thoilgh  it  were  prose.  But  ia 
this  the  only  aspeot  of  nis  doctrine  \  Was  it  with  this  penny- 
whistle  he  discoursed  such  music  as  stole  away  the  senses  of  a 
Boston  andience!  When  he  stood  up  as  a  vateg  praescitu 
venturi,  to  foretell  the  blending  of  all  creeds  into  one  colourless 
ray,  and  to  predict  the  end  of  religious  controversy,  was 
Blair's  Bihetorio  the  source  of  his  inspiration!  Did  he  per- 
suade the  shrewd  Athenians  of  America  that  it  was  a  feasible  , 
matter  to  interpret  the  Westminster  Confession  as  a  poem, 
and  that  men  never  would  have  peace  until  that  feat  was  ac- 
complished I  Such  is  the  modest  interpretation  which  he  gives 
his  "humble  coovention  sermon."  We  entertain  for  it  a  mneh 
higher  opinion.  We  believe  it  teaches  something  more  than 
lies  on  the  surface  of  the  Scotch  Principal's  dull  lectures.  If 
it  does  not,  then  we  grudge  the  ink — worth  less  than  a  farthing 
—we  have  spent  in  writing  about  it.* 

It  is  the  principle  that  right  feeling  may  express  itself  in 
wrong  intellectual  forms,  incorrect  and  dangerous  as  that  prin- 
ciple is,  that  gives  dignity  and  importance  to  the  sermon  under 
revievr.  This  is  a  grave  matter.  The  theory  with  which  it  is 
connected  is  not  to  be  treated  lightly.  It  has  been  elaborated 
with  BO  much  skill,  sustained  by  eo  much  power,  and  adopted 
by  HO  many  leading  minds,  that  it  deserves  the  most  serious 
e&amination.  It  would  be  a  very  important  service  if  some 
eompetent  hand  would  undertake  such  a  scrutiny,  and  philoso- 
phically discuss  the  various  points  which  the  theory  in  qneation 
involves,  separating  the  warp  of  truth  from  the  woof  of  error 
in  its  complicated  testure.  No  one  can  read  even  the  bald 
oatline  of  that  theory,  as  given  above,  without  feeling  its  power, 
and  seeing  that  there  is  an  element  of  truth  in  it  which  gives 
it  a.  dangerous  plausibility.  We  must  leave  such  an  ezamina- 
tioD,  however,  to  those  whom  God  calls  to  the  work.  We  have 
an  humbler  office.  There  are  two  methods  of  dealing  with  a 
false  theory.  The  one  is,  the  refutation  of  its  principles;  the 
other  is,  to  show  that  its  admitted  results  are  in  conflict  with 
established  truths.  The  latter  is  much  the  shorter,  and  f^ne- 
rally  much  the  more  satisfactory,  as  it  is  the  common  scriptural 

*  Vet  tbe  *atbot  uem  to  lobonr  tbrangh  thii  wbole  replj  to  perenade  bia  nadera 
that  thfi  is  all  he  meant.  Thb  h  the  BOurce  of  his  retorta  uid  nrcumi.  Da  yon 
hold  that  God  iia  rock, or  that  bo  oune  from  Tenun?  Do  ion  foTEetToui  awn  prin- 
ciple, that  flgurstive  exprCHloni  are  not  to  be  tsken  accorduiK  to  the  letterF  What 
pitiable  logomBGhj  then  ia  it  to  cnntead  about  doctrinal  diecrepuielei.  "  Cannat"  ii 
Onl  J  another  form  of  "will  not;"  "wnful"  ie  anliaBcure  for  "not  sinfiil."  If  we  all 
admiitreareuiedbjChriit,  what  ia  tbenieof  diapatingbowhanTeini?  We  are 
•Uagreed,  if  Wfdidbut  knowit  You  Bj  the  thing  flfcoratJjely,  I  mt  the  »amB  thir^ 
Ulerallf;  I  meaQ  Just  what  jou  mean,  mean  wbat  70a  plean  (within  aUowable  limiti.} 
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method  of  dealing  with  error.  We  propoee,  therefore,  simply  to 
indicate  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  theory,  one  of  whose  prin- 
oiples  our  author  has  E^opted,  etands  in  conflict  with  the  Bible. 
In  the  fir>t  place,  the  radical  principle  of  the  theory — viz., 
that  religion  conusts  essentially  in  feeling — is  contrary  to  the 
■criptund  doctrine  on  the  subject,  and  is  opposed  to  what  the 
Bible  teaches  of  the  importance  of  truth.  According  to  Scrip- 
ture, religion  is  not  a  blind  feeling,  desire,  or  emotion,  but  it 
is  a  form  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  spiritual  diaoemment  of 
divine  things.  The  knowledge  which  m  the  Bible  is  declared 
to  be  eternal,  or  spiritual  life,  is  not  the  mere  intellectual  or 
speculative  appreheOHioa  of  the  truth;  but  such  apprehension 
is  one  of  its  essential  elements,  and  therefore  of  tme  religion. 
No  man  can  have  the  spiritual  disoermnent  of  any  truth  which 
he  does  not  know,  The  intellectual  cognition  is  just  as  neces< 
•ary  to  spiritual  knowledge  as  the  visual  percepti<Hi  of  a  beaoti- 
fnl  object  is  to  the  apprehension  of  its  beauty.  Men  cannot 
be  made  religions  by  mere  instruction,  but  they  cannot  be  ro- 
ligious  without  it.  Religion  includes  the  knowledge,  i.  e.,  the 
intellectual  apprehension,  of  divine  things,  as  one  of  its  essential 
elemei)ts,  without  which  it  cannot  exist;  and  therefore  it  is 
often  called  knowledge.  Henoe,  to  know  Gk>d,  is  the  sum  of 
all  religion.  The  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,  is  the  vital  principle  of  inward  Christianity.  Henoe 
throughout  the  Bible,  the  knowledge  of  God,  wisdom,  nadep- 
standing,  and  words  of  like  import,  are  used  as  designations  of 
true  religion.  With  spiritual  discernment  ia  inseparably  con- 
nected a  feeling  corresponding  to  the  nature  of  the  object  ap- 
prehended. This  is  so  intimately  united  with  the  cognition,  as 
to  be  an  attribute  of  it— haring  uo  separate  existence,  and  be- 
ing inconceivable  without  it.  And  it  ia  to  the  two  as  insepar- 
ably united  that  the  name  religion  properly  belongs.  Neither 
the  cognition  without  the  feeling,  nor  the  feeling  without  the 
oogoition,  completes  the  idea  of  religion.  It  is  the  complex 
state  of  mind  io  which  those  elements  are  inseparably  blended, 
so  as  to  fonn  one  glowing,  intelligent  af^rehension  of  divine 
things,  which  constitutes  spiritual  life.  But  in  this  complex 
state  the  cognition  is  the  first  and  the  governing  element,  to 
which  the  other  owes  its  existenoe;  and  therefore,  in  the  second 
place,  the  Scriptures  not  only  teach  that  knowledge  is  an  eih 
sential  constituent  of  religion,  but  also  that  the  objective  pre- 
sentation of  truth  to  the  mind  is  absolutely  necessary  to  any 
genuine  religious  feeling  or  affection.  Tt  is  by  the  truth,  as 
thus  outwardly  presented,  that  the  inward  state  of  mind,  which 
constitutes  religion,  is  produced.  We  are  begotten  by  the 
truth.  We  are  sanctified  by  the  truth.  It  is  by  the  exhibition 
of  the  truth  that  the  inward  life  of  the  soul  is  called  into  being 
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wd  into  exeroiae.  This  u  the  ageney  whiclL  the  Spirit  of  God 
employs  in  tho  work  of  oonrersion  and  saDotifioation.  Henoa 
truth  is  essential  to  the  salvation  of  men.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  indifference  what  men  believe,  or  in  what  form  right  feeling 
eipreeses  itself.  Thore  can  be  no  right  feeling  but  what  is  due 
to  the  appreheaeioa  of  truth.  Hence  Christ  oommiasioned  his 
disciples  to  teach.  The  church  was  made  the  teacher  of  the 
DAtioos;  she  ha«  ever  regarded  herself  as  the  witness  and  guar- 
dian of  the  truth.  Heresy  she  has  repudiated,  not  m  aa  insult 
to  her  authority,  but  as  destructive  of  her  life. 

Is  not  this  scriptural  view  of  the  relation  between  knowledge 
and  feeling  oon^med  by  consciousness  and  experience!  la 
nut  the  lore  of  God  intelligent  \  Is  it  not  complacency  in  the 
Divine  oharacter  as  iDtellectually  apprehended !  Does  not  the 
love  of  Christ  suppose  the  knowledge  of  Christ !  Can  the  man 
who  looks  upon  him  as  a  creature  feel  towards  him  as  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh  %  Can  the  feeling  which  has  for  its  objecfe 
the  Son  of  God  bearing  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  cross 
be  the  same  as  that  which  regards  him  as  an  amiable  martyr! 
Bepentanoe,  faith,  love,  reverence,  gratitude,  every  aSectioa 
and  exercise  which  enters  into  true  religion,  our  own  oonsciou»- 
ness  tells  us,  derives  its  character  and  owes  its  existence  to 
knowledge,  to  the  intelligent  apprehension  of  the  truth  as  re- 
vealed in  the  Word  of  Crod.  The  history  of  the  world  is  a  con- 
tinued illustration  of  the  truth,  that  inward  oharacter  depends 
on  knowledge.  This  is  one  of  the  great  principles  of  Protea- 
tantism;  and  therefore  Protestants  have  ever  been  the  advo- 
cates of  religious  instruction.  It  is  a  purely  Bomish  doctrine 
that  "religious  light  is  intellectual  darkness.^*  Knowledge, 
according  to  Protestants,  is  one  of  the  elements  of  faith,  with> 
out  which  it  cannot  exist.  It  includes  assent  to  some  known 
truth.  In  the  one  church,  therefore,  truth  has  a  paramount 
importance;  in  the  other,  ignorance  is  regarded  as  the  mother 
of  devotion.  If  a  man  trust  in  the  cross,  the  Bomish  system 
tells  him  he  need  not  know  what  the  cross  means.  It  matteni 
not  whether  he  thinks  he  is  saved  by  the  wood  of  the  cross,  by 
the  magio  influence  of  the  sign,  or  by  Christ  as  crucified  for 
the  sins  of  the  world.  These  are  different  expressions  of  the 
feeling  of  confidence.  A  distinguished  Unitarian  clergyman 
once  said  to  us,  that  there  was  no  difference  between  his  doc- 
trine as  to  the  method  of  salvation  and  that  of  the  orthodox. 
Both  believe  that  we  are  saved  through  Christ,  and  even  by 
his  death.  The  one  says  how  this  is  done;  the  other  leaves 
the  manner  unexplained.  The  general  truth  both  receive. 
The  difference  is  not  a  difierence  of  doctrine,  bnt  of  the  mode 
or  form  in  which  the  same  doctrine  is  presented. 
*  Nswman'i  Parochial  Soiuiuu,  tdI.  i.  p.  131, 
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Id  opposition  to  the  scriptural  doctrine  on  the  snbject,  the 
theory  under  consideration  teaches  that  religion  consists  in 
feeling,  as  distinguished  from  knowledge,  and  that*  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  independent  of  it.  In  the  extreme  form  in 
which  this  doctrine  ia  presented  by  its  great  master,  it  \a  in>- 
material,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  whether  a  man  be  a 
Pantheist  or  Theist;  whether  he  regards  God  as  a  mere  force, 
of  which  neither  intelligence  nor  moral  excellence  can  be  pre- 
dicated, or  as  a  spirit,  infinite  in  bis  being,  wisdom,  power, 
holiness,  justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  And  even  in  the  more 
moderate  form  in  which  it  is  set  forth  by  some  of  his  follow- 
ers, truth  is  of  subordinate  importance.  As  the  essence  of 
religion  is  feeling,  it  may  exist  under  very  different  intellectual 
forms,  and  find  expression  in  conflicting  systems  of  doctrine. 
Both,  therefore,  as  to  the  nature  of  religion,  and  as  to  the 
importance  of  truth,  there  is  a  vital  difference  between  this 
theory  and  the  teachings  of  the  Word  of  God. 

Secondly,  This  theory  subverts  the  doctrine  of  a  divine  reve- 
lation, in  the  correct  and  commonly  received  sense  of  those 
terms.  Bevelation  is  the  communication  of  truth  by  God  to 
the  understandings  of  men.  It  makes  known  doctrines.  For 
example,  it  makes  known  that  God  is;  that  God  is  a  spirit; 
that  he  is  infinite;  that  he  is  holy,  just,  and  good;  that  Christ 
is  the  Son  of  God;  that  he  assumed  our  nature;  that  he  died 
for  our  sins,  &c.  These  are  lof^ical  propositions.  They  are  so 
set  forth  that  the  meaning  of  the  terms  employed,  and  the 
sense  of  the  propositions  themselves,  are  understood,  and  un- 
derstood in  the  same  way  by  the  renewed  and  the  unrenewed. 
That  the  one  class  perceive  in  the  truths  thus  revealed  an  ex- 
cellence, and  experience  from  them  a  power,  of  which  the  other 
class  have  no  experience,  does  not  alter  the  case.  Bevelatioo, 
as  such,  is  addressed  to  the  understanding;  to  the  understand- 
ing indeed  of  moral  beings,  capable  of  perceiving  the  import  of 
moral  propositions;  but  it  is  very  different  from  spiritual  illa- 
ffiination.  All  this  the  theory  in  question  denies.  It  makei 
revelation  to  be  the  awakening  and  elevating  the  religious 
feelings,  which,  when  thus  roused,  have  higher  intuitions  of 
spiritual  things  than  were  possible  before.  Doctrines  are  not 
matters  of  revelation.  They  have  no  divine  authority.  They 
are  constmotod  by  the  understanding.  They  are  the  logical 
statements  of  the  supposed  contents  of  these  immediate  intui- 
tions, and  are  therefore  fallible,  transient,  variable;  assumiog 
one  form  under  one  set  of  influences,  and  a  different  under 
another. 

Thirdly,  This  theory  necessarily  destroys  the  authority  of 
the  Scriptures.  This  follows  from  what  has  already  been  raid. 
If  it  subverts  the  true  idea  of  tevelation,  it  subverts  all  that 
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restfl  on  that  idea.  But  besides  this,  it  teachea  that  the  in* 
fluence  nnder  which  the  sacred  writers  thought  and  wrote  was 
Dot  peculiar  to  them.  It  Is  common  to  all  believers.  Inspira- 
tion is  an  esalted  state  of  the  religious  feelings,  quickening 
and  rendering  clearer  the  religious  perceptions.  The  light 
within  is  therefore  co-ordinate  with  the  light  in  the  Scriptures, 
This  theory  is  a  philosophical  form  of  Quakerism,  and  stands 
IB  much  the  same  relation  to  the  normal  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tnrea.  The  practical  operation  of  this  doctrine  confirms  the 
view  here  given  of  its  nature  and  tendency.  There  ie,  of  course, 
a  great  diiferenoe  among  its  advocates  as  to  the  reverence 
which  they  manifest  for  the  Word  of  QtoA,  and  as  to  the  ex- 
tent in  which  they  agree  with  its  teachinga ;  but  in  all  there  is 
abundant  evidence  that  the  Bible  has  lost  its  aooicnt  authority 
as  a  rule  of  faith.  They  construct  systems  which  do  not  pro- 
fess to  be  expositions  of  what  ia  taught  in  the  Word  of  God, 
but  deductions  from  the  religious  consciousness  as  it  now 
exists.  Few  of  them  hesitate  to  say  that  the  Bible  is  full  of 
errors,  not  merely  of  history  and  science,  but  of  such  as  are 
conuected  with  religion;  that  it  is  disfigured  by  misconcep- 
tions, false  reasoning,  and  erroneous  exhibitions  of  doctrine. 
How  can  it  be  otherwise,  if  its  lo^cal  propositions  are  but  the 
fallible  interpretation  given  to  their  feelings  by  the  sacred 
writers  \  Our  readers  cannot  ask  us  to  say  more  in  opposition 
to  a  theory  which  thus  deals  with  the  Scriptures,  which  repro- 
Bents  its  doctrinal  Htatementa  as  due  to  the  peculiar  training 
of  the  aacred  writers,  and  which  teaches  that  propositions 
categorically  opposed  to  each  other  may  be  alike  true — true 
relatively,  smce  none  is  true  absolutely. 

Professor  Park  may  ask.  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  his 
convention  sermon  ?  That  discourse  does  not  teach  that  all 
religion  consists  in  feeling,  nor  does  it  advocate  the  view  of 
revelation  and  inspiration  deduced  from  that  principle.  Very 
true.  But  it  does  teach  one  of  the  main  principles  of  the 
theory  in  question.  It  does  teach  that  right  feeling  may  ex- 
press itself  in  inconsistent  intellectual  forms.  Does  it  not 
teach  that  we  may  say  the  sin  of  Adam  is  imputed  to  his  race; 
that  our  nature  since  the  fall  is  sinful;  that  Christ's  sufferings 
were  of  the  nature  of  punishment;  that  he  satisfied  the  law 
and  justice  of  God,  &c.  I  And  yet  are  not  all  these  proposi- 
tions pronounced  to  be  false,  in  the  very  sense  which  those  who 
use  them  mean  to  convey!  Is  it  not  the  avowed  design  of  the 
sermon  to  show  that  all  "allowable  creeds"  may  be  reconciled! 
Does  not  the  author  attempt  to  show  that  the  two  great  sys- 
tems of  doctrine  which  have  been  in  conflict  for  ages  are  bnt 
different  forms  of  expressing  the  same  right  feelings!  If  this 
is  so,  we  know  no  method  of  refutatioa  more  fiur  or  more  con- 
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otneiTO  than  tu  point  out  the  ori^n,  and  to  trace  the  conse- 
quencea  of  a  principle  by  whioh  these  results  are  brought 
about.  To  object  to  an  argument  deaigned  to  ahbw  that  a 
doctrine  is  false,  by  proving  that  the  principles  which  it  in- 
Tolves,  and  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads,  are  unsound 
and  dangerous,  ia  to  object  to  its  being  refuted  at  all. 


Art.  v.— ^  Cmnmeniarjf  on  the  Book  of  LevUieut,  Bxpotitwy 
and  Practical,  vnth  Critical  Notei.  By  the  fiev.  Andrew 
A.  BoNAR,  OolJace,  Author  of  *'  Memoirs  of  Bev.  Robert 
M'Oheyne,''  "  Nairatire  of  a  Mission  of  Inquiry  to  the 
Jews,"  &io^  &c.     LundoQ.     8vo.     Pp.  500. 

The  central  mass,  both  of  the  histoir  and  antiquities  of  the 
Old  Testament,  is  the  Mosaic  Le^slation.  Its  relative  im- 
portance may  be  fairly  etated  thus: — The  only  way  in  which 
the  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  can  be  brought  into  agree- 
ment, so  as  to  constitute  one  harmonious  whole,  is  by  as- 
Guming  that  what  goes  before  the  Law  of  Moses  was  intended 
to  prepare  the  way  for  it;  and  that  what  follows  was  designed 
to  show  how  far  it  was  observed,  departed  from,  or  modiSed 
in  later  timee.  Xor  is  this  true  only  of  the  history.  The 
prophecies  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the  law,  without  due 
regard  to  which  they  are  almost  unintelligible.  The  same 
is  true,  though  in  a  less  degree,  of  the  remaining  books.  This 
subject,  therefore,  furnishes  a  key  to  the  entire  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  cannot  but  be  of  great  importance  to  the  proper 
onderstanding  of  the  New. 

These  considerations  render  it  a  matter  of  rejoimng,  that 
this  part  of  the  Divine  revelation  is  again  attracting  the 
attention  of  so  many  able  writers,  not  in  one  church  or 
country  merely,  which  might  lead  to  an  ezaggeratitm  of 
onesided  views,  without  any  general  advancement  of  our . 
knowledge,  but  in  various  schools  and  languages.  From 
every  imaginable  point  of  view,  in  all  conceivable  directioDs, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  most  diverse  optical  appliances,  a 
multitude  of-  keen  observant  eyes  have  been,  within  a  faw 
years,  tamed  anew  to  this  great  object.  The  results  of  this 
manifold  investigation  are  not  only  inconsistent  with  each 
other,  but  often  individually  most  extravagant.  Believing, 
however,  as  we  do,  that  some  acquaintance  with  the  progresi 
of  opinion,  in  such  oases,  is  conducive  to  the  strength  of 
orthodox  convictions,  we  propose  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
subject  ae  it  baa  been  treated  by  the  latest  writers  known  to  &■■ 
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The  first  topic  of  inquiry  and  diBonuioD,  among  those  who 
have  given  their  attention  to  the  Mosaio  Legislation,  is  the 
form  in  which  it  is  reoorded.  The  record  is  contained  in  the 
last  four  books  of  the  Pentateuch,  to  which  the  first  is  % 
hiBtorical  introduction.  The  fifth  book  is  distinguished  from 
the  other  three,  as  a  recapitulation,  delivered  at  one  tinie^ 
and  in  the  form  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  popular  address. 
The  remaining  three  books,  Exodus,  Jjeviticus,  and  Kumbero, 
are  really  one  oontinuous  ootnposition  or  official  record,  the 
division,  although  ancient,  being  only  for  oouvenieDce.  These 
books  contain  the  Law  of  Moses,  m  the  strict  and  proper 
sense.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  form  of  theae  that  we  must 
first  give  our  attention. 

Their  gtand  peculiarity  is  this,  that  they  consist  of  two 
distinguishable  elements,  combined  in  an  unusual  manner. 
One  of  these  is  the  Legislation,  properly  so  qalled,  a  series 
of  minute  yet  laconic  regulations,  directly  opposite  in  form 
to  the  endless  iterations  and  synonymies  of  modem  statute- 
books.  These  laws,  instead  of  being  wrought  into  a  system, 
or  standing  insulated  "by  tbemBeWes,  are  interrupted  yet  coi^ 
nected  by  a  running  narrative,  with  dates  and  geographical 
specifications,  at  unequal  intervals.  To  account  for  this 
peculiar  form,  several  hypotheses  have  been  proposed,  the 
principal  of  which  it  may  be  proper  very  briefly  to  enume- 
rate. In  doing  this,  we  shall  begin  with  the  lowest  and  least 
plauBible,  and  gradually  rise  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
true  ground. 

It  may  seem  inoredibte,'  that  some  of  the  GermanB  have 
been  able  to  persuade  themselves,  or  at  least  have  attempted 
to  persuade  their  readers,  that  the  Law  of  Moses,  as  we  nave 
it  in  the  Pentateuch,  is  not  only  far  posterior  in  date  to  his 
times,  but  exhibits  an  entirely  different  state  of  things  from 
that  which  then  existed.  Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
deny  that  Moses  and  his  contemporariea  were  moootheists. 
If  Uiis  were  so,  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  to  believe 
that  such  a  person  ever  lived.  This  extravagaooe  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  cool  audacity  with  which  the  same  class 
of  writers  can  reject  the  testimony  of  all  history  and  all  tradi- 
tion, and  yet  expect  their  own  insane  imaginations,  on  the 
self-same  subjects,  to  be  swallowed  and  digested. 

Some,  who  recoil  from  this  extreme,  maintain,  however, 
that  the  minute  and  comprehensive  code  of  laws,  now  extant 
in  the  Pentateuch,  is  the  product  of  a  later  age,  invented  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  to  existing  institutions  the  authority 
and  sanction  of  remote  antiquity.  But  this  leaves  the  origia 
of  the  institutions  themselves  entirely  unaooouuted  for,  and 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  r^ect  a  traditional  ex- 
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planation  of  notorioua  facta,  if  intiioBically  credible,  when 
there  ia  nothing  -to  aapply  ita  place.  This  theory  is  also 
refuted  by  the  numberless  allusions  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  law  was  given,  and  which  a  later  writer,  in 
the  case  alleged,  neither  oould  nor  would  have  forged. 

Another  tieoiT  concedea  a  partial  antiquity  to  the  Law  of 
Moaea,  but  denies  its  unity  and  systematic  character,  re- 
garding it  either  a«  an  accidental  combination  of  hetero- 
geneous fragments,  or  as  a  laborious  compilation  of  documents 
belonging  to  many  difTerent  dates  and  authors. 

Out  of  this  ohaoa  of  confused  opinions  light  at  length 
b^ina  to  spring,  by  the  admiaaion,  on  the  part  of  the  same 
writers,  or  at  least  of  the  same  school,  that  the  Law  undoubt- 
edly contains  Mosuc  elements,  though  few  and  dubious,  and 
mixed  with  an  immense  amount  of  later  matter.  By  slow 
degrees,  this  genuine  portion  of  the  Law  has  been  becoming, 
in  the  microscopic  view  of  these  infallible  observers,  more  and 
more  extensive,  till  at  last  it  is  announced,  as  the  result  of  the 
most  searching  analysis  by  some  of  them,  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  entire  legislative  portion  of  these  books  is  as  old 
as  Moses,  and  perhaps  recorded  by  himself.  As  a  salvo  to  the 
pride  of  sceptical  criticism,  this  concession  is  still  coupled 
with  a  positive  assertion  that  the  historical  portion  of  the 
same  books  is  of  later  date. 

We  are  far  from  looking  upon  these  results  of  aceptical 
inquiry  as  entirely  negative  and  unimportant.  It  is  true,  they 
bring  us  back,  by  a  circuitous  process,  to  the  ground  already 
occupied  for  ages  by  the  church;  but  then  they  bring  ue  back 
with  the  advantage,  unattainable  in  any  other  way,  of  having 
tried  all  other  grounds  and  found  them  utterly  untenable. 
The  gravity  with  which  this  class  of  critics  sometimes  tell  us, 
as  a  fresh  discovery  of  their  own,  what  our  fathers  and  oar 
fathers'  fathers  knew  before  us,  is  often  ludicrous  enough. 
Their  position  is  like  that  of  persons  walking  blindfold,  who 
have  stumbled  unawares  upon  the  very  spot  from  which  they 
started,  and,  of  course,  look  very  foolish  when  the  bandage 
is  removed.  But  foolish  as  they  look,  and  as  they  sometimes 
are,  their  testimony  has  its  value,  for  the  reason  above 
stated,  in  explaining  why  we  dwell  upon  the  kite  concession 
of  some  German  critics  as  to  the  antiquity  and  genuineness 
of  the  Law. 

This  concession  has  at  last  been  pushed  so  far  as  to  admit 
that  the  legislative  portion  of  these  books  is  not  only  ancient 
and  genuine,  but  methodical, — the  whole  law,  in  the  strict 
sense,  formiog  a  regular  connected  system.  One  of  the  latest 
forms  which  this  view  of  the  matter  has  assumed,  may  interest 
some  readers  by  its  very  novelty  and  ingenuity.    It  may  also 
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serve  to  ahow,  tliat  even  in  returning  to  the  old  patba  an 
inventive  genius  may  discover  something  new.  One  of  the 
younger  living  orientalists  of  Germeny,  Bertheau  of  Gottingen, 
who  is  far  from  falling  under  the  description  of  "foolish," 
being  eminent  both  for  hia  talents  and  acquirements,  was 
led  to  institute  a  o^arching  ecnitiny  of  these  three  books, 
in  the  hope,  according  to  his  own  account,  of  proving  them 
to  be  a  heterogeneous  mixture.  The  actual  result  of  his 
researches  was  not  only  to  convince  him  that  the  parts  wer« 
perfectly  harmonious,  but  also  to  disclose  a  faot  before  un- 
suspected and  of  great  importance,  as  a  proof  of  unity  in  the 
composition.  Setting  out  from  the  Decalogue  or  Ten  Oom- 
mandments,  he  was  led  by  analogy  to  the  ooncluaion,  that  the 
Law  is  full  of  Decalogues,  and  that  these  are  grouped,  with 
a  surprising  regolarity,  by  sevens.  Xhe  general  formula  to 
which  he  reduces  the  whole  system  ia  seven  groups,  in  each 
group  seven  seriea,  in  each  series  ten  commandment. 

There  would  be  something  very  captivating  in  this  scheme, 
if  its  details  were  in  exact  correspondence  with  its  general 
idea.  But,  as  in  most  other  cases  of  the  same  sort,  on  de- 
ecending  to  particulars,  we  find  that  the  exact  regularity, 
which  constitutes  the  beauty  of  the  theory,  can  only  be  secured 
by  clipping  and  paring,  striking  out  as  spurious,  or  of  later 
date,  whatever  overruns  the  preacribed  bounds.  In  making 
these  distinctions,  it  is  evident,  moreover,  that  the  author  ia 
guided,  not  so  much  by  any  critical  principle  whatever,  as  by 
the  conditions  of  his  own  hypothesis.  In  other  words,  he 
imagines  reasons  for  rejecting  what  he  no  doubt  would  retain 
without  a  scruple,  if  it  just  made  up  the  necessary  number. 
In  this  way  he  robe  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  by  taking  back  with 
one  hand  what  he  gives  with  the  other.  In  the  very  act  of 
proving  the  consistency  and  unity  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation, 
he  introduces  a  false  principle  of  criticism,  no  less  injurious 
or  groundless  than  the  oorrespondiAg  process,  by  which  Ewald 
and  others  expunge  from  the  poetical  books  whatever  will  not 
fit  into  the  arbitrary  framework  of  an  imaginary  strophical 
arrangement.  At  the  same  time,  we  have  no  doubt  as  to  the 
truth  of  the  main  EactB,  upon  which  Bertheau  erects  his  theory, 
to  wit,  the  regular  structure  of  the  Legislation,  and  the  pre- 
dominance of  the  numbers  ten  and  seven,  in  determining  its 
form.  The  explanation  of  this  latter  circumstanoe  would  lead 
us  into  an  inquiry,  curious  and  by  no  means  unimportant,  but 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  present  purpose. 

One  inference  from  these  facts,  which  to  us  eeems  irresist- 
ible, is  rejected  by  Bertheau  himself  on  very  insufficient 
grotmda.  The  unity  and  syetematio  form  of  the  legislative 
passages  create,  we  think,  the  strongeat  possible  presumption, 
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that  the  histoiy,  with  which  it  is  bo  iDtimately  blended,  par- 
takes of  the  same  character.  Nothing  could  be  a  priori  more 
nnlikely  than  that  an;  later  writer  should  nndertake  to  sepa- 
rate the  parts  of  a  digested  oode  of  laws,  bj  interspemng 
them  with  etories  of  his  own  invention.  The  wildest  license 
of  fictitious  composition,  in  om:  own  day,  although  it  has  rua 
riot  in  corrupting  history,  has  never  dreamed  <»  thus  embel- 
lishing the  Pandects  or  the  Statutes  at  Large.  In  the  case 
before  us,  such  a  supposition  might  be  reckoned  leas  impro- 
bable, if  the  narratives  were  evidently  meant  to  furnish  tbe 
historical  occasion  of  the  Legislation.  But  that  this  is  gene- 
rally not  the  cose,  is  one  of  Bertheau^s  strongest  reasons  for 
denying  both  to  be  ooeval.  He  proceeds  upon  the  supposition, 
that  the  history,  if  genuine,  could  only  be  intended  to  explaia 
the  circumstances  out  of  which  the  Legislation  grew,  not  mere- 
ly in  the  general,  but  in  each  particular  instance.  But  if 
invented  for  this  purpose,  why  was  it  not  so  invented  as  to 
answer  the  purpose!  Besides,  he  baa  unfortunately  overlooked 
another  supposition,  far  more  natural  in  itself,  and  affordioga 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  the  facts.  This  ia  the  old  and 
obvious  supposition,  that  the  laws  are  given  in  the  very  order 
of  their  promulgation,  the  intermediate  and  synchronons 
events  bemg  recorded  in  their  proper  places.  Oertsin  laws  ■ 
and  oertain  narratives  are  put  together,  not  because  tb^  vere 
intended  to  explain  each  other,  but  because  they  came  together 
in  fact. 

.  The  correct  view,  therefore,  of  the  fort»  of  the  Mossie 
Legislation  is,  that  it  is  regular  and  systeniatio,  that  is,  one 
in  purpose  and  harmonious  in  detail,  but  recorded  in  theorder 
of  its  promulgation.  It  differs  from  a  formal  system,  such  as 
some  would  find  in  it,  just  as  a  modem  Statute  Book  or 
Digest  differs  from  the  Journal  of  a  Legislative  Body,  in 
which  the  enactments  are  recorded  at  length.  It  ia  a  code 
of  laws  inserted  in  a  frame  of  history.  To  this  fact  due  re- 
gard must  be  had  in  the  interpretation  of  the  laws  thentHelTcs. 
But  what  is  the  internal  character  and  purpose  of  the  Law 
thus  recorded!  This  is  the  second  question  which  presents 
itself,  and  which  must  be  disposed  of,  as  an  indispens^ie 
preliminary  to  the  just  interpretation  of  the  Law  itself.  It 
has  accordingly  received  a  due  share  of  attention  from  the 
various  writers  on  the  general  subject.  Leaving  out  of  view 
individuai  eccentricities  of  judgment,  there  are  three  hypo- 
theses, in  reference  to  this  point,  which  have  greatly  influenced 
the  scientific  treatment,  and  less  directly  the  popular  impres- 
B»on  of  tbe  whole  subject. 

The  first  is  the  doctrine  of  Bome  early  writers,  still  exten- 
flively  adopted,  and  &miliar  to  most  readers  on  the  subject. 
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It  suppoaee  tbe  Law  of  Moaes  to  oontam  two  distinct  and 
entire  systems,  one  of  religious  worship  and  eicolenaatioal 
orgBJiizatiDn,  the  other  of  civil  and  political  government. . 
Both  these  syateutt  are  snppoBed  to  be  exhibited  with  almost 
equal  prominence  and  fulness,  and  the  particular  eaaotmenta 
are  referred  to  one  or  the  other,  as  appears  most  natnral. 

The  second  theory  is  that  propounded  by  John  David 
Michaelia,  in  his  celebrated  work  on  the  Mosaic  Law.  The 
real,  althongh  not  the  avowed  principle  of  that  work  is,  that 
tiie  Law  (A  Moses  was  a  civil  institution,  and  that  its  highest 
pnuse  is  that  of  a  consummate  legislative  wisdom  and  saga- 
cious policy.  In  carrying  out  this  radical  idea,  which  he  does 
with  rare  ingenuity  and  learning,  he  is  guilty  of  extravagances 
tending  to  lower  both  his  subject  and  himself.  As  for  instance, 
when  ha  represents  all  the  ceremonial  laws  of  cleanness  and 
tmclesnness,  with  respect  to  things  and  persons,  as  police 
regulations,  intended  to  secure  habitual  cleanliness  and  to  pre- 
terre  the  public  health.  A  mnoh  more  serious  objection  to 
this  theory  is,  that  it  deliberately  puts  out  of  view,  as  far  aa 
possible,  the  greJtt  ends  of  the  legislative  system,  and  reduces 
it  to  a  level  with  those  of  Solon  and  Lycurgua.  The  remain- 
ing faith  in  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Mosaic  Legislation, 
'  which  Michaelis  professedly,  and  perhaps  really,  entertained, 
was  founded  upon  early  education,  and  at  variance  with  his 
doctrines,  so  that  his  disciples,  as  in  all  such  cases,  held  fast 
to  the  latter  and  gave  up  the  former. 

'  A  third  hypothesis  reverses  this  view  of  the  matter,  and 
aaBumes  the  Mosaic  Legislation,  as  we  have  it  in  the  Fenta- 
teuoh,  to  be  entirely  a  religious  system.  What  appears  to  be 
purely  civil  or  politicai  in  its  enactments  is  supposed  to  be 
introduced  on  account  of  its  connection  with  religion,  or,  in 
some  cases,  to  be  not  so  much  legal  aa  moral  in  its  oharacter. 
Thus  Hengst«Dberg  explains  the  provision  for  the  poor,  and 
the  prohibition  of  certajn  acts,  and  even  feelings,  which  could 
never  practically  fail  under  the  cognizance  of  any  human 
magistrate  or  court  of  justice.  This  theory  does  not  involve 
a  denial,  that  the  Israelites  of  the  Mosaic  period  had  a  civil 
government  distinct  from  their  religious  institutions.  It  only 
denies  that  it  was  any  part  of  the  design  of  the  existing  reve- 
lation to  desoribe  tiiese  civil  institutions  fully.  What  we 
know  of  them  we  know  from  incidental  statements  in  the 
history  itself,  or  in  oonneotion  with  religious  and  ecolesiastical 
enaotmeata.  It  assumes  that  the  whole  Mosaic  Legislation, 
as  we  have  it,  is  a  system  of  religious  rites  and  government, 
the  influence  of  which  upon  civil  institutions  made  it  unavoid- 
able to  exhibit  some  of  these,  while  most  of  them  are  men- 
tioned, either  not  at  all  or  only  incidentally. 
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The  main  objection  to  this  doctrine,  in  the  form  here  given 
to  it,  is,  thi^t  it  appears  to  preauppoee  tha  existence  of  a  con- 
.  temporary  civil  oonatttuti on  not  desoribed  in  Scripture.  Nov, 
was  this  constitution  a  mere  human  device  or  a  Divine  ordi- 
nance! The  former  supposition  seems  at  variance  with  the 
whole  drift  and  tenor  of  the  history  of  Israel,  as  a  peculiar  ' 
people,  every  part  of  whose  experience  was  determined  by  a 
special  Divine  guidance  and  control.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
tbetr  oivil  constitution  was  as  much  a  Divine  ordinance  as  their 
religious  system,  why  is  it  not  equally  included  ic  the  record, 
which  describes  so  minutely  the  whole  progress  of  the  people 
&om  its  birth  to  its  rejection ! 

Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  avoiding  these  objections,  and  of 
presenting  the  whole  subject  in  its  true  light,  is  by  adhering 
to  the  idea  of  a  theocracy,  in  the  striot  sense,  as  extending 
both  to  civil  and  religious  institutions,  or  rather  ae  excluding 
the  distinction  altogether,  because  founded  in  a  difference  of 
circumstaDces,  which  appears  to  be  at  variance  with  the  veiy 
idea  of  a  theocracy,  if  that  name  be  supposed  to  mean  any 
thing  more  than  providential  government,  to'which  all  nations 
are  alike  subjected.  If  we  once  admit,  that  all  the  national 
concerns  of  Israel  were  under  an  extraordinary  guidance  from 
above,  it  becomes  unnecessary  to  assume  a  twofold  constito- 
tion,  since  all  public  affairs  were,  in  a  certain  sense,  religions, 
because  all  designed  for  a  religious  purpose,  and  divinely  or- 
dered so  as  to  Becure  it.  Under  such  a  dispensation,  things, 
which  with  us  require  a  double  machinery,  could  be  effected 
by  a  single  undivided  organization.  The  whole  nation  was  s 
kingdom  of  priests.  Its  rulers,  therefore,  were  religious  rulers. 
In  providing  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  people,  provision 
was  effectually  made  for  many  of  their  most  important  aecnlar 
interests,  or  snch  as  must  be  secular  in  our  case,  from  the  total 
difference  of  our  situation.  Those  regulations  of  the  law, 
which  seem  to  have  least  of  a  religious  character,  are  not  then 
to  be  looked  upon  as  fragments  of  another  system,  accidentally 
and  partially  disclosed,  but  as  the  more  subordinate  and  less 
important  parts  of  that  which  is  described  at  length. 

Whether  this  be  regarded  as  a  fourth  hypothesis,  or  as  a 
modification  of  the  third,  it  will  be  seen  that,  while  they  diWm 
in  the  relative  position  they  assign  to  the  more  secular  provi- 
sions of  the  law,  they  agree  in  giving  the  priority  to  that  part 
of  the  system  which  relates  to  the  distinguishing  religious  in- 
stitutions of  the  people,  and  which,  from  its  peculiar  character, 
is  commonly  called  the  Oeremonial  Law.  As  every  thing  else 
in  the  Mosaic  Legislation  is  directly  or  indirectly  shaped  by 
this,  and  must  therefore  be  interpreted  by  it,  the  ceremonial 
law  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  same  fundamental  or  central 
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place  ID  the  legislative  system,  that  the  latter,  considered  as  a 
whole,  does  in  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  Old  Testar 
ment. 

A  third  question,  therefore,  which  has  occupied  and  divided 
the  writers  on  this  subjeot,  both  in  earlier  and  later  times,  ia 
the  question  as  to  the  specitic  purpose  of  this  ceremonial 
system,  considered  as  a  part,  and  an  important  part,  of  the 
great  scheme  of  preparation  for  the  coming  of  Christ.  We 
may  here,  if  only  to  save  room  for  something  better,  set  aside 
those  theories  which  rest  upon  an  infidel  or  antichristian  basis, 
and  confine  our  view  to  those  which  hold  the  common  ground 
of  an  intimate  relation  between  the  institutions  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  These  are,  in  fact,  so  numerous,  that  only 
some  of  the  more  striking  variations  can  be  even  superficially 
described.  Of  the  sceptical  hypotheses,  a  sufficient  sample 
has  been  given  in  considering  the  form  of  the  Mosaic  Legislar 
tion.  Nothing  more  will  here  be  requisite  than  simply  to  re- 
cord the  fact,  that  some  modem  writers  still  explain  the  cere- 
monial law  as  the  accidental  product  of  a  gradual  process  of 
refinement,  acting  on  the  horrors  and  absurdities  of  heathenism; 
while  others  hold,  that  ail  its  parts  may  be  supposed  to  have 
arisen  from  a  transfer  of  the  forms  familiar  in  the  oriental 
courts  to  the  worship  of  the  Deity,  the  sanctuary  being  nothing 
but  his  palace ;  the  priests,  his  ministers  of  state;  the  sacrifices, 
feasts,  Sso.  If  the  first  of  these  hypotheses  could  be  main- 
tained without  absurdity,  history  would  no  longer  have  a  use 
or  meaning,  as  its  place  might  be  more  than  filled  by  imagi- 
native fiction.  The  other  theory,  although  it  does  not  utterly 
ignore  all  history,  reverses  its  decisions,  making  that  the  source 
which  experience  shows  to  be  the  stream,  and  vice  versa. 
The  practice  of  the  ancient  oriental  courts  was  to  borrow  the 
form  of  civil  homage  from  the  rites  of  religious  worship,  not 
to  lend  it  to  them. 

But  without  dwelling  longer  on  these  monstrous  obliquities 
of  judgment  or  invention,  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
points  of  agreement  and  of  difference  among  those  who  ac- 
knowledge a  special  Divine  purpose  in  the  forms  of  the  Mosaio 
Legislation,  and  especially  in  those  of  the  ceremonial  law. 
Among  such  there  can  be  no  dispute  as  to  its  systematic  unity, 
Qor  as  to  the  general  fact  of  its  prospective  reference  to  the 
times  of  the  New  Testament.  They  are  also  agreed  in  ascrib- 
ing to  the  system  an  impoi-tant  moral  purpose,  and  a  corres- 
ponding actual  effect,  in  preserving  Israel  from  tiie  corruption 
of  the  neighbouring  nations,  not  indeed  wholly,  but  to  such  a 
degree  a£  to  give  them  an  exalted  relative  position  in  the  an- 
cient world.  Another  undisputed  purpose  is  that  of  saving 
them,  not  only  from  the  deepest  moral  debasement,  but  front 
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those  religiouH  errors  which  it  always  acoompanies,  and  which 
may  all  he  summed  up  iu  idolatry.  But  neither  of  these  ends 
could  be  even  partially  secured  if  unrestricted  intercourse  with 
the  surrounding  heathen  were  permitted.  It  is,  therefore, 
furthermore  agreed  among  the  writers  now  in  question,  thai 
the  ceremonial  law  was  intended  to  secure  the  segregation  of 
the  chosen  people  till  the  end  of  the  restrictive  and  prepara- 
tory dispensation.  But  with  all  these  strong  points  of  agree- 
ment, the  question  still  remains.  What  more  was  the  cere* 
moniol  law  intended  to  accomplish!  In  determining  this  ques- 
tion,  those  who  were  agreed  on  all  the  other  points  direrge 
essentially  from  one  another. 

Some  reply,  that  nothing  more  whatever  was  intended;  that 
the  objects  which  have  been  already  mentioned  are  sufficiently 
important  to  account  for  the  complexity  and  rigour  of  the 
system;  that  if  the  Israelites  were  kept  apart  forages  from  sU 
other  nations,  and  thereby  preserved  from  Idolatry,  with  its 
concomitant  and  consequent  oormptions,  we  have  no  need  to 
look  further  for  the  meaning  and  design  of  the  whole  law,  or 
of  any  of  its  parts,  the  peculiar  form  of  which  may  have  been 
derived,  either  directly  or  by  contrast,  ^m  those  false  religions 
with  which  the  people  had  been  most  familiar,  or  arbitrarily 
selected  with  a  view  to  make  the  whole  more  coercive  and  dis- 
tinctive. This  is,  in  fact,  though  not  in  fo|in,  the  principle  of 
Spencer^  great  work  on  the  Hebrew  Bitual,  which  has  dose 
so  much  to  influence  the  views  of  later  writers,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  other  countries.  It  has  been  more  especially  a 
favourite  with  those  who  were  least  attached  to  the  distin- 
guishing truths  of  Christianity,  and  most  disposed  to  a  lax 
and  liberal  theology.  By  the  rationalists  of  Glermany  it  has, 
of  course,  been  carried  out  still  further;  but  we  are  speaking 
now  exclusively  of  doctrines  held  by  writers  who  acknowledge 
the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  and  of  the 
Mosaic  Legislation  in  particular. 

In  opposition  to  this  negative  hypothesis,  the  straiter  sect 
of  orthodox  and  evangelical  interpreters  have  strenuonsly 
urged,  that  it  supposes  a  complete  stagnation  of  the  chosen 
people  for  a  course  of  ages,  during  which,  although  externally 
more  pure,  they  were  scarcely  more  enlightened  thau  the 
heathen.  When  to  this  it  is  replied,  that  the  people  possessed 
spiritual  views  of  God  and  of  moral  truth,  otherwise  oommif 
nicated,  this  only  makes  it  still  less  probable  that  no  such 
views  were  embodied  in  the  ceremonial  law  itself.  It  is  also 
urged  in  opposition  to  this  theory,  that  it  robs  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  of  that  pedagogic  and  preparatory  character,  so 
Constantly  ascribed  to  it  in  the  New  Testament.  If  the  de- 
sign of  the  ceremonial  law  was  merely  negative,  it  could  not 
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be  saiid  to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the  coming  of  Ohrist ;  it 
ooold,  at  most,  only  keep  the  people,  through  a  course  of  a^es, 
M  they  were  &b  first.  The  force  of  these  objections  cannot  be 
coniistently  denied  by  any  who  admit  the  exegetical  authority 
of  the  New  Testammit. 

Under  the  influence  of  these  considerations,  the  great  maM 
of  evangelical  interpreters,  eBpecially  in  former  times,  have 
made  it  a  main  object,  in  their  expositions  of  the  ceremonial 
law,  to  shnn  the  error  of  excluding  Ohrist  and  gospel  times 
from  the  eignifioation  of  the  legal  shadows.  In  attempting 
this,  it  is  not,  perhaps,  surprising,  that  their  zeal  has  som&- 
times  led  tbem  towards  the  opposite  extreme.  The  exagge- 
ration, both  of  this  and  of  the  contrary  hypothesis,  has  led  to 
the  same  general  result,  but  in  ways  directly  opposite.  Both 
have  deprived  the  ceremonial  law  of  its  preparatory  character, 
the  one  by  reducing  it's  significanoy  too  low,  and  the  other  by 
exalting  it  too  high.  If  the  ceremonies  of  the  law  meant  no- 
thing, they  could  not  be  preparatory  to  the  gospel.  If  they 
meant  every  thmg,  and  made  known  every  thing  which  needed 
_to  be  known,  they  were  not  so  much  a  preparation  as  ao  an- 
ticipation of  the  gospel  itself. 

This  is  the  main  objection  to  the  typical  hypothesis,  at  least 
in  its  extreme  form,  as  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
law.  It  does  not  view  it  as  a  temporary  substitute  and  pre- 
paration for  the  Christian  system,  but  as  a  full  though  enig- 
matical disclosure  of  it,  both  in  outline  and  detail.  Once 
furnished  with  the  key  to  this  anticipated  gospel,  the  believing 
Jew  might  gain  as  accurate  a  knowledge  of  the  latter,  as  we 
can  novr  gain  from  the  New  Testament,  or  from  a  modem 
system  of  theology.  This,  it  is  said,  ia  not  the  relative  posi- 
tion which  the  old  economy  is  represented  by  our  Lord  and 
his  apostles  as  occupying  to  the  new.  They  nowhere  recog^ 
nise  the  ancient  church  aa  in  possession  of  the  same  revelation 
that  was  afterwards  made  in  the  New  Testament,  even  as  an 
esoterio  doctrine,  comprehended  only  by  the  more  enlightened, 
while  the  people  at  large  regarded  the  same  objects  as  a  set  of 
riddles.  The  Old  Testament  saints,  it  is  alleged,  although 
saved  in  the  same  way  with  us,  and  fully  equal  to  the  highest 
specimeaa  of  Christian  experience  in  the  warmth  of  their  de- 
vout affections,  occupied  a  lower  place  with  respect  to  the  ful- 
ness and  extent  of  their  religious  knowledge.  This  truth  ie 
believed,  by  those  whose  opinions  we  are  now  expressing,  to 
be  taught  in  that  remarkable  statement  of  our  Lord  respect- 
ing John  the  Baptist,  as  belonging  to  the  old  dispensation, 
and  in  some  sort  representing  it,  that  although  a  greater 
fffophet  never  had  arisen,  yet  oven  the  least  in  the  kingdom 
<^  heaven  was  greater  than  he. 
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Another  objection  to  the  typical  hypothesia,  at  least  in  its 
extreme  form,  is  founded  on  the  obvious  aseumption,  that  a  sys- 
tem of  significant  ritea  must  have  been  designed  to  speak  for 
itself,  to  convey  instruction  through  the  senses,  without  an 
accompanying  oral  explanation,  which  must  either  have  been 
superfiuous  itself,  or  made  the  rites  so.  If  this  be  granted,  it 
would  seem  to  follow,  that  an  obvious  resemblance  and  a  n^ 
tural  association  was  an  indispensable  condition  of  the  end  to 
be  attained.  But  it  certainly  cannot  be  alleged  that  any  such 
resemblance  or  association  really  exists  between  the  ntes  of 
the  Mosaic  law  and  all  the  minute  points  of  the  Christian  sys- 
tem.  The  very  ingenuity  employed  in  tracing  the  analogy  may 
serve  to  show  that  it  is  not  self-evident.  That  it  is  not  even 
easily  discovered,  is  apparent  from  the  fact,  that  the  most  cele- 
brated typical  interpreters  are  not  agreed,  as  to  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  types  which  they  explain.  It  may  be  said,  indeed, 
that  there  is  no  unanimity  at  all,  except  in  those  points  whidi 
the  New  Testament  authoritatively  settles  for  us. 

The  typical  interpretation  of  the  ceremonial  law  is  so  inter- 
woven with  Christian  experience,  and  so  indelibly  impressed 
upon  our  best  religious  literature,  that  there  is  a  salutary  pre- 
judice against  whatever  even  tends  or  threatens  to  assail  it. 
We  have  reason,  therefore,  to  observe  with  satisfaction,  that 
the  strong  objections,  which  have  just  been  stated,  do  not  lie 
against  the  principle  of  this  hypothesis,  but  against  the  method 
of  its  application.  If,  then,  it  can  be  modified  in  such  a  way  as 
to  obviate  these  difficulties,  while  at  the  same  time  its  essen- 
tial principle  is  held  fast,  an  important  step  is  likely  to  be 
taken  towards  the  ultimate  solution  of  a  difficult  and  interest- 
ing problem. 

This  has  been  attempted  in  what  may  be  called  the  sym- 
bolical, as  contradistinguished  from  the  typical  theory.  Tbii 
terminology  is  not,  however,  such  as  to  explain  itself.  Intet^ 
preted  aooording  to  popular  usage,  it  conveys  no  definite  idea, 
or  a  false  one.  It  may  not  be  amiss,  therefore,  to  elucidate  it 
by  a  brief  statement  of  the  -theory  of  symbols  upon  which  it 
rests.  Understanding  by  a  symbol  a  sensible  sign  of  an  invi- 
sible reality,  we  may  classify  all  symbols  by  a  reference  either 
to  their  origin  or  thoir  design.  When  considered  in  reference 
to  its  origin,  a  symbol  may  be  natural,  oonventional,  or  arbi- 
trary. A  natural  symbol  is  one  founded  on  a  natural  associa- 
tion, and  requiring  neither  explanation  nor  authority  to  re- 
commend it.  A  conventional  symbol  is  one  founded  upon  usage 
and  the  agreement  which  it  presupposes.  An  arbitrary  sym- 
bol is  imposed  by  authority.  These  three  definitions,  it  will 
be  perceived,  are  not  exclusive  of  each  other.  A  natural  sym- 
bol may  be  sanctioned  by  long  usage,  and  likewise  prescribed 
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bj  sn  existing  law.  A  more  important  distinction  is  the  one 
whioh  has  respect  to  the  design  or  meaning  of  the  symbol.  If 
this  is  a  universal  truth,  the  symbol  is  philosophical  or  doc- 
trinal, and  may  be  called  an  emblem.  If  the  thing  denoted  is 
a  past  event,  the  symbol  is  historical,  a  memorial,  or  a  monu- 
ment. When  the  thing  signified  is  something  future,  the 
tymbol  is  prophetical,  or  at  least  prospective,  and  may  be  called 
a  type,  in  the  restricted  sense. 

Now,  both  the  theories  in  question,  the  symbolical  and  typi- 
cal, agree  that  there  are  types,  i.  0^  prophetio  Bymbols,  in  the 
ceremonial  law.  But  the  typical  interpreter  sees  nothing  else, 
whereas  the  symbolical  interpreter  sees  also  many  doctrinal 
symbols,  not  expressly  prophetical  of  Christ,  or  of  the  Chris- 
tian church,  as  such,  but  significant  of  doctrines  suited  to 
the  actual  condition  of  the  people,  and  intended  to  prepare 
them  for  the  clearer  revelations  of  the  gospel.  This  general 
description  of  the  two  hypotheses  will  be  rendered  clearer  by  a 
statement  of  the  mode  in  which  they  are  respectively  applied 
to  the  several  divisions  of  the  ceremonial  system,  la  attempt- 
bg  such  an  illustration,  we  may  follow  the  fourfold  distribu- 
tioQ  which  has  been  adopted,  by  the  latest  as  well  as  by  the 
dder  writers,  on  the  sacred  institutions  of  the  Jews.  The 
four  main  topics  thus  distinguished  are  those  of  Saored  Places, 
Sacred  Persons,  Sacred  Bites,  and  Sacred  Times;  or,  to  use 
a  more  laconic  terminology,  the  Sanctuary,  the  Priesthood, 
the  Bitual,  and  the  Calendar. 

What  was  the  meaning,  the  idea,  of  the  Sanctuary,  both  in 
its  movable  and  settled  form  t  We  need  not  atop  to  notice 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  Jewish  sanctuary  was  a  mere  refine- 
ment on  the  temples  of  the  heathen,  without  any  spiritual  im- 
port of  its  own;  or  that  it  waa  borrowed  from  the  palaces  of 
earthly  kings,  and  appropriated  to  Jehovah  in  that  character. 
For  such  a  purpose  it  would  have  been  made  more  spacious 
and  more  splendid.  Such  a  hypothesis  affords  no  expla- 
nation of  the  small  dimensions  of  the  tabernacle  especially, 
and  of  the  minute  detail  in  whioh  its  structure  is  described. 
It  is  almost  equally  superfluous  to  mention  the  idea  of  Philo  and 
JosephuH,  entertained  by  several  of  the  Christian  fathers  and 
the  later  rabbins,  that  the  sanctuary  symbolized  the  doctrine 
of  creation,  its  several  parts  and  its  significant  numbers  point- 
ing to  the  heavens,  earth,  and  sea;  the  sun,  moon,  and  seven 
planets;  the  days  of  the  week,  the  months  of  the  year,  the 
signs  of  the  zodiac,  the  points  of  the  compass,  &c.  &o.  Be- 
sides the  absence  of  all  obvious  resemblance  or  natural  asso- 
ciation, such  a  system  of  symbols  would  be  wholly  without  aoy 
moral  efiect,  and  much  less  in  keeping  with  the  scriptural  theo- 
logy than  with  the  ethnic  superstition,  considered  as  a  wor- 
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ehip  of  nature.  Nor  is  this  objection  really  removed  by  the 
modern  refinemeiit  on  this  ancient  dootrino,  which  explains 
the  sanctuary  as  a  symbol,  not  of  the  actual  creation  or  its 
material  products,  but  of  the  relation  between  the  Creator  and 
bis  creatures.  This  intangible  abstraction  would  bo  still  leas 
readily  suggested  to  the  mass  of  worshippers,  while  the  total 
absence  of  all  moral  or  spiritual  influence  would  still  esist  aa 
much  as  in  the  other  case.  If  this  part  of  the  system  was  sig- 
niiicant  at  all,  a  very  ditferent  solution  must  be  given  to  tho 
question.  What  did  it  denote ! 

The  typical  interpreters,  as  represented  by  Oocceius  and 
others,  answer,  that  the  sanctuary  signified  the  Cfaristian 
ohtirch,  the  visible  church  being  represeotod  by  tbb  court,  the 
invisible  by  the  house;  the  latter,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  holy 
place;  as  it  shall  be  hereafter,  by  the  holy  of  hoHee.  In  con- 
formity with  this  geuerio  view,  the  most  minute  details  are 
brought  into  connection  with  distinct  points  of  OhristiMi  doe- 
trine  or  church  history. 

The  general  faot  of  correspondence  and  significant  design  is 
equally  admitted  by  the  symbolical  interpreters,  distinctively 
eo  called,  who  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, as  to  all  the  specific  types  of  Ohrist  there  mentioned. 
But  they  hold  that,  in  addition  to  these  types,  the  sanctuary 
symbolized  certain  general  truths  not  peculiar  to  the  Cbriatian 
revelation,  especially  the  great  truth  of  Clod's  dwelling  among 
men,  to  represent  which  he  provides  himself  a  house  like  the 
houses  of  his  people,  dwelling  in  tents  while  they  are  in  the 
desert,  or  still  uneettled  in  the  promised  land,  but  when  the 
Uieocracy  is  finally  developed  and  established,  removing  to  a 
permanent  abode.  Under  this  general  idea  of  the  sanctuary, 
difierent  explanations  of  minuter  points  are  given  by  symboh- 
oal  interpreters.  One  of  the  latest  and  most  eminent,  for  in- 
stance, understwida  the  court,  with  its  contents,  as  syraboliinng 
tbe  actual  communion  between  God  and  man;  the  sacred  edi- 
fice as  symbolizing  its  ideal  perfection,  to  be  realized  hereafter. 
AVitbin  the  house,  the  two  apartments  might  suggest  the  same 
essential  idea,  while  one  made  more  prominent  the  gifts  con- 
ferred by  Otod  upon  his  people,  the  other  those  offered  by  them 
to  him.  The  mercy-seat,  placed  above  the  tables  of  the  law, 
vonid  be  a  natural  emblem  of  mercy  rejoicing  over  judgment; 
while  the  altar  of  incense,  the  golden  candlestick,  and  the 
table  of  shew-bread,  would  surest  the  necessity  of  prayer, 
diSUsion  of  the  trath,  and  perpetual  devotion  to  God's  serrioe. 
In  the  court,  the  laver  and  the  altar  of  bumt-o^ring  would 
continually  preach  the  necessity  of  purification  and  atonemsBt, 
the  latter  being  shown,  by  the  p<Miition  of  tbe  ^tar,  to  be  ab- 
solutely neoessary  to  communion  between  God  and  man. 
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Into  still  minuter  questions  of  detail  it  will  he  needless  liere 
to  enter, — as,  for  inetwice,  the  significancy  of  the  stuflFs  and 
ooloura  so  particularly  required  and  described  in  the  oonstruo- 
tion  of  the  tabernacle.  There  is,  indeed,  a  question,  among 
the  symbolical  interpreters  themselves,  as  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple which  ought  to  govern  the  interpretation  of  these  minor 
points.  One  theory  regards  it  as  the  only  safe  or  practicable 
rale  to  attach  a  distinct  meaning  to  every  distinguishable  part 
of  the  symbol,  except  where  it  ia  evidently  only  an  appendage 
or  indlspentable  accompaniment  of  ■omothing  else,— wis,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  case  of  the  golden  snuffers,  or  the  tongs  and 
shovels,  which  are  natural  attendants  of  the  candlestiok  and 
altar,  and  need  not  therefore  be  supposed  to  have  any  separate 
meaning  of  their  own.  Another  theory  reduces  still  further ' 
the  number  of  significant  particulars  by  assuming  that  the 
ceremonial  system  was  intended  to  be,  not  only  instructive  but 
impressive,  and,  in  some  of  its  parts  at  least,  attractive.  With 
a  view  to  these  collateral  or  secondary  ends,  costly  materials, 
brilliant  colours,  symmetrical  forms,  and  picturesque  arrange- 
ments may  have  been  preferred  to  coarseness  and  unsightli- 
ness,  without  intending  to  convey  a  distinct  doctrine  or  idea 
by  each  of  the  particulars.  But  however  these  points  may  be 
settled,  it  is  plain  that  the  idea  of  God^s  dwelling  among  men, 
in  some  extraordinary  sense,  would  be  spontaneously  enggested 
by  the  veTj  sight  of  a  tent  erected  expressly  for  him,  m  the 
midat  of  the  encampment  of  hia  chosen  people,  without  any 
forced  refinement  or  the  necessity  of  any  accompanying  or^ 
explanation. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Priesthood,  we  are  met  at  once  by 
disingeoiQOUS  attempts,  upon  the  part  of  unbelieving  writers, 
to  confound  the  sacerdotfU  iostitutiona  of  the  ceremonial  law 
with  the  analogous  arrangements  of  the  Egyptian  and  other 
forms  of  ancient  heatJieQism.  For  this  unworthy  purpose,  the 
points  of  actual  resemblance  are  exaggerated,  combined,  and 
pressed  into  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  We  are  told  that 
in  both  cases,  a  defined  portion  of  the  people  was  set  apart 
for  sacred  duties ;  that  in  both,  this  body  was  perpetuated  by 
hereditary  succession  ;  that  in  both,  it  was  sustained  by  the 
appropriation  of  a  definite  proportion  of  the  national  property; 
(hat  in  both,  it  was  distinguished  from  the  body  of  the  people 
by  coatnme  and  other  outward  indications ;  that  in  both,  the 
idea  of  a  priesthood  involved  that  of  mediation  between  God 
Mid  man. 

The  same  pains,  as  might  have  been  expected,  are  not  t^en 
to  present  the  essential  points  of  difierenoe,  by  which  these 
coineidefflCQt,  striking  as  tJiey  are,  are  more  than  neutralized. 
We  omst  go  to  other  writers,  or  inquire  for  ourselves,  in  ordar 
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to  discover  that,  although  hereditary  auccesBion  was  the  pre- 
scribed form  by  which  the  Levitical  priesthood  was  continued, 
there  is  no  recognition,  of  hereditary  right  independeat  of  a 
special  divine  choice  and  designation,  which  is  conatautly  sup- 
posed as  an  essential  requisite  to  sacerdotal  functions,  so  that 
the  Hebrew  priests  were  not  a  caHe,  like  those  of  Egypt.  We 
are  not  told  that,  although  a  certain  part  of  the  national  pro- 
perty was  set  apart  for  the  support  of  the  sacerdotal  tiibe, 
they  merely  had  an  adequate  subsistence,  instead  of  absorbing 
almost  all  the  wealth  of  the  country,  as  in  Egypt.  We  are 
not  told  that  the  Levites,  unlike  the  Egyptian  priests,  were 
deprived  of  all  political  superiority,  and  permitted  to  exerciee 
civil  authority,  only  in  well  defined  and  guarded  cases.  We 
'  are  not  told  that  their  mediation,  instead  of  reconciling  man 
to  nature  and  initiating  him  into  her  secrets,  as  in  the  ease  of 
the  Egyptian  mysteries,  was  a  moral  and  spiritual  mediation, 
bringing  him  near  to  a  personal  and  holy  God.  We  are  not 
told,  lastly,  by  the  writers  now  in  question,  that  the  law,  and 
indeed  the  Bible,  is  without  a  trace  of  the  distinction,  eo 
cherished  by  the  heathen  priests,  between  an  esoterio  and  an 
exoteric  doctrine,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  whatever  the 
Levitical  priests  knew  of  sacred  things,  they  knew  for  the  bene- 
fit and  as  the  official  instructors  of  the  people.  Their  grand 
function  was  in  fact  to  teaoh  the  doctrines  of  religion  to  the 
people,  both  symbolically  and  orally.  (Lev.  x.  ]  1.)  These 
differences  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  not  to  be  mistaken,  we 
might  rather  say,  they  fix  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
priesthoods  of  the  heathen  world  and  that  of  the  Mosaic  Law. 
As  to  the  fact,  which  some  have  used  to  lower  the  Levitical 
priesthood  beneath  every  other,  to  wit,  the  exclusive  requisi- 
tion of  corporeal  qualifications,  it  has  really  a  contrary  effect, 
as  showing,  that  the  institution  was  significant,  and  is  to  be 
explained  upon  the  principle  of  representation. 

This  principle,  so  far  as  it  is  applicable  here,  may  be  stated 
thus.  Out  of  the  mass  of  fallen  men  God  purposed  to  save 
some  in  Christ.  Until  this  Saviour  actually  came,  the  body  of 
the  saved  was  represented  by  a  chosen  people,  who  might  there- 
fore be  collectively  regarded  as  a  kind  of  mediator,  and  cor- 
rectly represented  as  a  nation  of  priests.  (Exod.  xix.  6.)  Bat 
in  order  that  this  same  great  doctrine  might  be  kept  before 
the  minds  of  the  representatives  themselves,  a  single  tribe  was 
set  apart  from  among  them,  to  represent  the  whole,  and  as  it 
were  to  mediate  between  God  and  his  people.  By  a  farther 
application  of  the  same  symbolical  idea,  a  single  family  was 
chosen  from  this  chosen  tribe,  as  if  to  represent  it ;  while  in 
this  family  itself,  a  single  individual,  its  natural  hereditary 
head,  represented  his  family,  and  through  that  family  his  tribe, 
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and  through  that  tribe  his  people,  and  through  that  people  tho 
elect  of  God.  Id  the  high  priest,  therefore,  the  entire  repr^ 
seDtatioD  was  oonoeatrated  and  completed.  At  the  same 
time,  this  symbolical  representative  of  the  body  was  a  typical 
representative  of  the  head,  the  promised  Saviour,  the  two 
ftinctionB  being  not  only  consistent  but  inseparable,  on  account 
of  the  peculiar  and  most  intimate  relation  of  the  bead  and  the 
body  to  each  other.  In  no  other  system  upon  record,  whether 
civil  or  religious,  has  the  great  principle  of  representation  been 
BO  fully  embodied  and  distinctly  carried  out  as  in  the  sacer> 
dotal  system  of  the  ceremonial  law.  An  important  corollary 
from  this  statement  is,  that  even  under  that  economy,  the 
Jewish  race  was  not  aomuoh  the  people  of  God  as  its  appointed 
representative. 

If  this  view  of  the  priesthood  be  correct,  it  explains  the  ab- 
eenoe  of  all  moral  and  religious  requisitions  in  describing  the 
iacumbents  of  the  office,  as  well  as  the  want  of  philosophicaJ 
mysteries,  which  fonned  an  essential  feature  of  the  sacerdotal 
Bystem  in  Egypt  and  in  other  countries.  As  the  God  of  the 
Hebrews  was  not  nature  or  the  universe,  their  religion  could 
not  be  a  system  of  natural  philosophy,  or  their  priests  pro- 
fessors of  that  science,  and  the  total  difference,  in  this  respect, 
between  the  faith  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  is  a  strong  proof  not 
only  of  the  independence  of  the  former,  but  of  its  Divine  antho- 
rity. 

To  the  general  views  which  have  been  now  presented,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  add  any  inquiry  into  minor  points,  such  as 
the  minutise  of  the  high  priest's  dress,  or  to  refute  Philo's  no- 
tion, that  this  too  was  a  symbol  of  creation,  or  the  later  rab- 
binnical  opinion,  that  each  part  of  the  costume  was  expiatory, 
or  denoted  the  expiation  of  a  particular  sin.  Under  the  same 
category  fall  the  attempts,  made  by  some  of  the  older  typical 
ioterpretere,  to  explain  every  portion  of  this  dress,  however 
trivial,  as  distinctly  significant  of  something  in  Christ's  per- 
son or  his  work.  As  to  these  minor  points,  much  must  be 
left  to  individual  taste  and  judgment.  One  man  may  derive 
edification  from  a  mode  of  viewing  these  things,  which  to  an- 
other seems  absurd.  The  grand  error  of  the  earlier  typolu- 
giats  consisted  in  forcing  every  possible  analogy  of  this  sort  on 
the  text,  not  as  an  allowable  subjective  use  or  application,  but  ' 
as  a  part  of  its  essential  meaning.  Let  ua  see  to  it,  however, 
that  in  shunning  this  extreme,  we  do  not  rush  into  the  oppo- 
site, and  let  go  the  principle  of  typical  significancy  altogether, 
though  so  natural  and  reasonable  in  itself,  and  so  expressly 
recognised  in  the  New  Testament. 

If  the  oeremonial  law  has  been  correctly  represented  as  the 
centre  of  the  old  economy,  the  centre  of  the  oeremonial  law 
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must  be  the  Bites  themselves,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  other 
parts  exist;  the  priests  being  the  performers,  the  sanctuary 
the  place,  and  the  festivals  the  time  of  the  performaace.  This 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  assumption,  that  the  prieit> 
hood  and  the  sanctuary,  in  themselves  considered,  conveyed  & 
distinct  part  of  the  symbolical  instniotion,  although  they  would 
not  probably  have  existed  independent  of  the  rites.  The 
significant  ritei  of  the  Mosaic  law  may  be  reduced  to  two 
great  classes — ofilerings  and  purifications.  Of  these,  the  former 
IS  the  more  important,  the  other  being  really  supplementary 
to  it  and  dependent  on  it.  The  offerings  themselves  may  again 
be  divided  into  animal  and  vegetable,  or,  as  some  prefer  to 
call  them,  bloody  and  bloodless.  The  latter  had  no  enbatui- 
tive  or  separate  value,  but  were  primarily  used  as  appendsgei 
to  the  other,  the  mutual  relation  being  the  same  as  that  be- 
tween  oHerings  in  general  and  the  Leritical  purifications. 
The  elements  or  materials  of  the  sacrifices  were  essentially  the 
same  in  every  case.  It  was  their  different  combinations,  and 
the  different  occasions  upon  which  they  were  presented,  that 
afforded  the  ground  of  their  classification,  under  the  nunes  of 
the  burnt  offering,  the  sin  offering,  the  trespass  oSeriiig,  and 
the  peace  (or  requital)  offering,  with  its  subdivisions,  thanks- 
giving, vow,  and  free-will  offerings.  In  all  these,  the  materia 
of  the  animal  sacrifice  consisted  of  the  lai^er  and  smaller 
cattle,  the  latter  including  sheep  and  goats,  with  a  substitution, 
in  the  case  of  poverty,  of  doves  or  pigeons  for  the  more  costly 
victims  otherwise  required.  The  materials  of  the  vegetable 
offering  were  the  three  great  staples  of  subsistenoe,  com,  wine, 
and  oil.  To  both  may  be  added,  as  eubaidiary  substances, 
frankincense  and  salt,  which  last  was  an  indispensable  addition 
to  all  animal  oblations,  while  honey  and  leaven  were  expressly 
excluded. 

As  the  rites  are  the  centre  of  the  ceremonial  system,  and 
the  offerings  of  the  rites,  so  the  animal  offerings  are  the  central 
point  of  these ;  and  of  the  animal  offering  itself,  the  blood. 
The  solemn  presentation  of  the  victim,  the  imposition  of  hands, 
and  the  act  of  slaughter,  were  performed  by  the  worshipper 
himself.  It  was  not  until  the  blood  was  to  be  disposed  of  that 
the  priestly  Unctions  properly  began.  The  promiaenoe  thus 
given  to  the  blood  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to  refute  the 
anthropopathic  notion,  that  the  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  as  well 
as  of  the  heathen,  were  originally  looked  upon  as  feasts  or  en- 
tertainments  offered  to  the  Deity.  If  this  were  so,  the  flesh 
would  have  been  treated  as  more  precious  than  the  blood,  and 
the  arrangements  of  the  sacrifice  woidd  certainly  have  bone 
more  resemblance  to  the  customary  mode  of  feasting,  not  to 
mention  the  taking  back  of  the  victim,  or  a  part  of  it  in  ow- 
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tain  caws,  which,  on  this  aupposition,  would  be  wholly  unao- 
oountable. 

The  only  hypotheaia  which  solves  all  the  phenomena  is  that 
which  attftchea  to  these  rites  a  moral  and  religious  signifieanofl. 
And  this  hypothesis  is  common  to  the  typical  and  symbolical 
theories.  The  difference  is,  that  the  former  explains  every 
thiflg  about  these  rites  as  prophetic  symbols  of  something  in 
ChriBt^a  person  or  his  expiatory  work.  The  objection  to  this 
mode  of  interpretation  rests,  as  in  the  other  cose,  on  its  arbi- 
traty  charaotur  and  the  diversity  of  its  results,  together  with 
the  want  of  any  obvious  resemblance,  tending  to  suggest  the 
truths  conveyed  at  once  to  the  observer  by  a  natural  associa- 
tion. However  clear  they  may  be  now  to  us,  they  cannot  be 
snpposed  to  have  conveyed  the  same  ideas  to  the  aaoient  wor- 
Bhippers,  without  a  special  inspiration  gr  an  oral  oommeotary, 
either  of  which  would  have  made  the  symbolical  instnictioa 
quite  superfluous. 

Tlie  symbolical  interpreters  adnut  the  existence  of  speoifio 
types  of  Christ  among  these  symbols,  but  deny  that  they  were 
dl  such  types;  alleging,  on  the  contrary,  that  some  of  them 
were  intended  to  teach  doctrines  properiy  belonging  to  the 
anient  dispensation,  and  appropriate  to  the  actual  condition 
of  the  people.  In  uiswering  the  question,  what  were  these 
doctrines,  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  whole  system  pre- 
supposes God's  existence,  unity,  sovereignty,  and  natural  per- 
fections, and  proclaims  his  holiness  and  his  requisition  of  it  in 
bia  creatures;  that  the  very  existence  of  the  ehosea  people 
taught  the  doctrine  of  election,  the  priesthood  that  of  media- 
tion, and  the  sanctuary  that  of  God's  abode  among  his  people, 
ftud  the  possibility  of  near  access  to  him.  But  how  was  this 
to  be  effected,  as  the  whole  system  rests  upon  the  supposition 
of  human  apostasy  and  guilt !  The  answer  to  this  question  was 
sfforded  by  the  sacriflces,  considered  not  merely  as  prophetic 
types  of  Ohrist,  but  as  dootriual  symbols  of  truths  which  had 
idready  been  revealed. 

The  two  great  doctrines  symboliEod  by  sacrifice  were  that  of 
Qod's  sovereignty  over  us  and  propriety  in  us,  his  absolute 
rig^t  to  oureelves,  and  all  that  wo  possess;  and  that  of  expiar 
tion,  or  the  removal  of  guilt  by  an  atonement.  lo  ^I  sacri< 
fioes,  even  thoee  of  heathendom,  those  two  ideas  are  embodied. 
Opposite  errors  have  arisen  from  their  separation.  The  worst 
is  that  which  leaves  atonement  wholly  out  of  view,  and  makes 
the  sacrifices  mere  oblations.  A  no  less  real,  but  less  hurtful 
misconception,  while  it  holds  fast  to  this  cardinal  doctrine, 
loaee  sight  of  the  other.  On  this  hypothesis,  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  t^e  ritnaJ  in  all  its  parts.  But  put  the  two  together, 
and  the  expianatioo  becomes  easy. 
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Whjr  were  these  particular  fiubstances,  both  animal  and 
vegetable,  offered  in  Baorifice!  Not  merely  on  account  of  natu- 
ral qualities,  by  which  they  were  fitted  to  be  types  of  Christ; 
for  slthougli  this  analogy  is  Hometimes  obviona  enongh,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  paschal  Iamb,  it  can  only  be  made  visible  in 
others  by  a  foroed  interpretation,  aa  in  that  of  the  goat,  or  not 
at  all,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  vegetable  offerings,  unless  we  ad- 
mit, as  Mr  Bonar  seems  disposed  to  do,  that  the  meal  and  the 
bread,  for  example,  were  intended  to  suggeet  that  Christ  was  to 
be  ground  by  suffering,  and  baked  in  the  nre  of  persecution,  &c 
But  did  bread  or  flour  ever  suggest  these  ideas,  even  in  their 
vaguest  form,  by  virtue  of  a  natural  association?  In  the  Lord's 
Supper,  it  is  nob  the  grinding  or  the  baking  that  suggests  the 
idea  of  his  passion,  but  the  breaking  of  the  bread  by  the 
officiating  person  in  the  presence  of  the  worshipper,  and  that, 
too,  acoompanied  by  an  explanatory  form  of  words,  to  whicb 
there  is  nothing  oorresponding  in  the  ancient  ritual.  It  is,  ia- 
deed,  worthy  of  observation  as  a  general  fact,  that  the  Mosaic 
ritual  contains  so  few  liturgical  formulas, — a  strong  proof,  in 
the  first  place,  that  it  furnishes  uo  ground  for  the  use  of  ver< 
bal  forms  at  present ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  that  the  eere- 
moDies  of  the  law  were  meant  to  speak  for  themselves,  and  be 
their  own  interpreters— an  effect  which  could  not  be  aecared 
without  an  obvious  resemblance  uid  a  natural  association  be- 
tween type  and  antitype.  But  this  analogy  does  not  emt, 
aa  we  have  seen,  between  the  person  or  the  work  of  Christ  and 
all  the  substances  required  in  sacrifice. 

Another  explanation  of  the  choice  of  these  particular  mate- 
rials, both  animal  and  vegetable,  is,  that  they  constituted  the 
ordinary  food  of  the  people  to  whom  the  ritual  was  given,  fuid 
by  whom  alone  it  was  to  be  observed.  It  is  a  fact  somewhat 
remarkable  that,  while  the  catalogue  of  animals  allowed  for 
food  was  far  more  extensive  than  that  of  animals  admitted  to 
the  attar,  the  latter  were  identical,  so  far  as  we  can  learn, 
with  the  species  actually  used  in  common  life.  This  corres- 
pondence cannot  be  fortuitous,  or  wholly  without  meaning.  It 
establiahes  the  fact  of  some  designed  connection  between  the 
offerings  of  the  people  and  their  ordinary  food.  If,  however, 
we  should  acquiesce  in  this  as  a  sufficient  explanation,  it  mif^ht 
furnish  some  support  to  the  offensive  doctrine,  that  the  sacri- 
fices were  required  and  offered  as  mere  feasts  to  the  Divinity. 
This  abuse  may  be  precluded,  and  the  whole  truth  disclosed, 
by  assuming  that  these  animal  and  vegetable  substances  wen 
amgled  out,  not  only  as  the  ordinary  food,  but  as  the  sub- 
stance, property,  or  wealth  of  those  who  offered  them.  A  vast 
proportion  of  the  wealth  of  Israel  might  be  included  under  tba 
descriptive  heads  of  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  com,  wine,  and  oil 
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The  ofTering  of  these  was  therefore  well  adapted  to  express  the 
tnith,  that  all  belonged  to  God,  and  that  his  claim  to  them 
most  be  ackiiowledf;ed  by  the  solemn  presentation  of  a  part. 
£ven  when  taken  back  by  the  offerer,  it  was  taken  baok  as  a 
gift  from  God, 

But  if  this  were  the  whole  meaning  of  the  sacrifices,  those 
ofa  rentable  nature  would  have  been  sufficient,  and  the  waste 
of  life  might  have  been  spared,  as  in  the  offerings  of  Cain. 
And  yet  we  find  animal  sacrifice  not  merely  added  to  the  other, 
but  set  over  it,  as  first  in  value  and  importance.  This  shows 
that  something  was  to  be  symbolically  taught,  which  could  not 
be  expressed  without  the  sacrifice  of  life.  For  the  essence  of 
the  animal  oblation,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  in  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  blood,  regarded  as  the  vehicle  or  seat  of  life. 
(Lev.  xvii.  11.)  There  is  no  physiological  question  here  in- 
volved ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  jeopard  the  credit  and  authority 
of  Scripture,  which  is  fully  sustained,  even  if  we  look  upon  this 
representation  of  the  blood  as  wholly  arbitrary.  The  blood, 
whatever  be  its  place  or  function  in  the  animal  economy,  was, 
for  sacrificial  purposes,  to  be  regarded  as  the  seat  of  life. 

The  cardinal  act  of  sacrifice  was  not  that  of  slayins  the 
animal,  nor  even  that  of  burning  on  the  altar,  but  the  onering 
of  the  blood,  the  various  modes  of  doing  which  were  not  neces- 
Barily  significant,  but  all  alike  expressive  of  the  forfeiture  of  life. 
The  doctrine  taught,  therefore,  by  this  class  of  sacrificial  ritea 
was  the  necessity  of  expiation  by  the  offering  of  life,  and  more 
specifically  still,  by  the  offering  of  life  for  life.  The  solemn 
rite  of  imposition  could  mean  nothing,  if  it  did  not  mean  the 
transfer  of  the  offerer's  guilt  to  a  substituted  victim.  Its  ex- 
planation as  a  symbol  of  the  transfer  of  the  property  is  wholly 
iuodequate,  although  it  may  be  comprehended,  just  as  the 
vegetable  offerings  by  themselves  might  have  meant  nothing 
more  than  the  solemn  dedication  of  men's  wealth  to  God; 
whereas,  when  placed  in  a  subordinate  connection  with  the 
animal  oblations,  they  taught,  in  a  moat  expressive  manner, 
that  no  offering  of  a  man's  possessions  could  be  made  accept- 
ably without  an  expiation  of  his  guilt. 

The  sacrifices,  then,  continually  kept  before  the  minds  of 
the  people  the  necessity  of  expiation,  and  the  only  way  in 
which  it  could  be  wrought,  by  the  sacrifice  of  life  for  lifa 
But  they  did  not  necessarily,  and  by  a  natural  association, 
suggest  to  all  who  saw  them,  who  or  what  was  the  true  victim 
thus  prefigured.  This  was  a  New  Testament  doctrine,  to  re- 
veal which  formed  no  part  of  the  design  of  the  Levitical  sym- 
bols as  such.  So  far  as  it  was  intimated  at  all,  it  was  by 
special  types,  the  existence  and  meaning  of  which  must  be  de- 
termined by  New  Testament  authority. 
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As  to  the  meaning  of  the  varioiu  kinda  of  animal  oblation, 
the  main  fact  seems  to  be  this,  that  the  Olah  or  Burnt  Offer- 
ing contained  in  itself  the  symbolical  import  of  the  whole 
sacrifioia!  system,  as  it  had  done  in  the  days  of  the  patriarcha, 
who  6eem  to  have  known  no  other.  To  this  general  expia- 
tion the  others  stood  related,  as  applying  the  same  doctrine 
of  atonement  to  particular  occasions  and  emergencies,  and 
keeping  the  same  constantly  before  the  mind,  in  connection 
with  the  various  events  of  life.  This  view  of  the  matter  ia 
confirmed  by  the  remarkable  fact,  that  the  Olah  is  the  only 
sacrifice  which  could  be  offered  by  itself,  and  which  was  neces- 
sary, as  an  accompaniment  to  all  the  rest.  This  defines  iU 
position  as  the  sacrifice,  of  which  the  others  were  mere  special 
variations.  The  objection  drawn  &om  the  use  of  the  same 
rites  in  cases  of  thanksgiving,  and  oS  free-will  oSeringa,  realty 
confirms  the  view  which  has  been  taken,  aa  this  whole  arrange- 
ment taught  the  important  truth,  that  no  religious  service 
could  be  rendered  acceptably  without  atonement,  and  that  no 
atonement  could  be  efficacious  without  bloodshed.  The  vei- 
rious  theories  which  have  been  proposed  with  respect  to  the 
difference  between  the  sin  and  trespass  offerings,  as  having 
reference  to  moral  and  ceremonial  faults,  or  to  sins  of  omie- 
sion  and  commission,  or  to  sins  of  inadvertence  and  presump- 
tion, are  all  extremely  dubious ;  but  the  main  fact  is  clear 
enough,  that  both  these  kinds  of  oSering  bore  the  same  relar 
tion  to  the  Olah,  that  particular  offences  bear  to  sin  in 
genera). 

All  that  has  now  been  said  has  refereaoe  to  the  sjrmbolical 
import  of  the  eacrifioee,  as  significant  of  spiritual  things,  and 
not  to  their  intrinsic  and  immediate  effect  in  removing  cere- 
monial disabilities,  which  were  themselves  symbolical  of  some- 
thing altogether  different.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
non-sacrificial  rites  of  the  Mosaic  law,  which  may  all  be 
comprehended  under  the  general  description  of  Levitical  or 
Ceremonial  Purifications,  These,  like  the  sacrifices,  had  an 
immediate  efficacy,  symbolizing  that  belonging  to  the  change 
which  they  prefigured.  The  occasions  of  these  ceremonial 
cleanaings  arose  partly  from  the  state  of  the  body,  under 
which  head  the  leprosy  may  be  inoluded,  and  partly  from  ex- 
ternal contact  with  dead  bodies,  or  participation  in  the  rites 
of  burial.  The  purifying  rites  themselves  were  always  partly 
sacrificial.  The  additional  ceremonies  consisted  chi^y  in 
sprinkling  with  water,  either  pure  or  mixed  with  the  blood  of 
the  victim,  or  with  its  ashes,  or  with  those  of  cedar  wood, 
scarlet  wool,  and  hyssop,  to  which  may  be  added  the  letting 
go  of  living  birds  on  a  particular  occasion.  The  offieiatin^ 
person  was  required  to  be  dean,  that  is,  ceremonially  unde- 
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filed,  but  not  neoesaaTilf  a  priest.  With  respect  to  plaoe,  it 
IB  ctaracteriatio  of  theae  ritee,  that  eome  of  them  could  only 
be  performed  without  the  oamp,  while  others  were  begun  there 
and  oompleted  within.  These  loflt  peculiar itiee,  in  reference 
to  place  and  the  officiating  person,  are  clearly  owing  to  the 
aingular  fact,  that  the  purifying  rites  were  themaelves  de&ling. 
They  are  also  interesting,  in  connection  with  the  fact,  that 
although  there  was  no  sacrifice  without  bloodshed,  a  vegetable 
ofiering  was  received  instead  of  a  victim  in  ca«e  of  extreme 
poverty,  as  a  proof  that  the  law  asoribes  no  magical  virtue  to 
the  opug  operatam  of  its  rites,  and  that  Christian  ritualists 
greatly  err  in  forming  their  extreme  views  of  sacramental 
grace  upon  the  model  of  the  ceremonial  law. 

The  symbolical  import  of  the  purifying  rites  is  for  the  most 
part  very  clear.  There  is  still  some  dispute  as  to  the  use  of 
scarlet  wool  and  the  colour  of  the  red  heifer;  but  water  is 
every  where  familiar  both  as  a  means  and  an  emblem  of  purifi- 
cation ;  tiie  same  idea  ie  associated  with  the  use  of  ashes, 
which  served  at  the  same  time  to  connect  their  rites  with 
those  of  sacrifice;  the  hyssop  was  extensively  employed  among 
the  ancients  as  a  means  of  cleansing;  and  cedar  wood  was 
not  only  a  costly  species,  but  considered  incorruptible,  and 
therefore  significant  of  antiseptic  virtue.  All  these,  then, 
would  seem  to  be  natural  emblems  of  purification. 

A  more  important  question  is  the  one  in  reference  to  the 
general  design  of  this  whole  ritual,  and  the  selection  of  the 
cases  to  which  it  was  applied.  The  lowest  ground  that  can 
be  taken  is  that  of  J.  I>,  Michaelis,  who  maintains  that  all 
these  regulations  had  a  view  to  health.  The  attempt  to  carry 
out  this  paradoxical  idea  haa  rendered  his  great  work  a  pro- 
digy of  misplaced  ingenuity  and  learning,  some  parts  of  which 
cannot  be  read  without  disgust  by  any  person  of  religious 
feeling  or  good  taste.  Tiie  grand  objection  to  this  doctrine 
is  that  it  destroys  the  religious  character  of  the  system,  ex- 
cept OS  a  mask  for  mere  prudential  sanatory  regulations.  It 
may  also  be  objected,  that  eome  of  the  cases  would  not  answer 
the  supposed  design  at  all,  while  others  which  would  have 
been  far  more  appropriate  are  overlooked.  The  same  objec- 
tions lie  against  a  modified  form  of  this  opinion,  namely,  that 
the  purifications  were  intended  to  secure  external  cleanliness 
and  neatness,  such  as  became  the  people  among  whom  Jeho- 
vah condescended  to  reside  as  king.  It  may  moreover  be 
alleged  as  a  certain  fact,  that  ceremonial  ablutions  and  per- 
sonal cleanliness  by  no  means  always  go  together.  A  third 
opinion  is,  that  these  were  arbitrary  forms,  designed  to  sepa- 
rate the  people  more  completely  from  the  heathen.  But  in 
no  part  of  the  system  is  the  resemblance  (^  the  Jewish  and 
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the  Gentile  ritnal  mora  striking  than  in  thia.  A  fonrth  ex-' 
planation  is,  that  these  expurgatory  riteB  have  reference  to  a 
natural  repugnance  and  sense  of  defilement.  This  is  so  far 
true,  that  it  looks  to  something  higher  than  the  attainmeat 
of  a  mere  external  end,  and  is  also  founded  on  a  physical 
truth;  but  it  is  still  inadequate,  because  it  does  not  expliun 
why  the  existence  of  this  natural  repugnance  rendered  these 
rites  necessary. 

The  insufficiency  of  all  these  explanations  has  led  to  the 
conclusion,  that  these  rites  are  symbolical  of  moral  and  spiri- 
tual changes.  A  fifth  hypothesis  accordingly  supposes  each, 
particular  rite  to  have  a  reference  to  some  specific  form  of  sin. 
But  no  one  has  succeeded  in  determining,  with  any  plausibi- 
lity, the  meaning  of  the  several  oases  of  defilement  and  puri- 
fication upon  this  hypothesis.  The  best  explanation,  therefore, 
is,  that  these  purifying  rites  were  intended  to  keep  constantly 
before  the  mind  the  idea  of  ein  as  a  defilement,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  sanctiii cation,  just  as  the  sacrifices  rendered  prominent 
the  idea  of  guilt  and  the  necessity  of  expiation.  Thus  the 
two  great  doctrines  of  atonement  and  sanctification  were 
embodied  in  these  two  distinct  but  parallel  systems  of  expia- 
tory and  expurgatory  rites.  To  the  question  why  these  parti- 
cular cases  were  selected  for  the  purpose,  it  may  be  answered, 
in  the  first  place,  that  a  choice  was  necessary,  and  that  eoDie 
degree  of  arbitrary  discretion  must  have  been  expected.  In 
the  next  place,  all  the  oases  are  connected,  more  or  less,  with 
a  natural  feeling  which  adapted  them  to  serve  this  purpose. 
It  was  not  necessary  for  this  end,  that  they  should  all  be  im- 
mediately connected  with  actual  sin,  A  leper,  for  example^ 
might  be  a  good  man ;  but  this  only  served  to  prevent  misap- 
prehension, and  to  show  that  the  whole  system  was  symbolical. 
Another  theory,  proposed  by  an  ingenious  living  writer,  is, 
that  these  ceremonial  regulations  were  intended  to  connect  the 
idea  of  man^s  fallen  state  with  those  of  birth,  disease,  and 
death,  to  which  all  the  cases  of  defilement  may  be  more  or 
less  immediately  referred.  As  thia  is  by  no  means  inconsis- 
tent with  the  explanation  before  given,  they  may  be  combined, 
and  the  entire  system  of  ceremonial  defilement  and  purifica- 
tion be  described  ae  intended  to  keep  constantly  before  the 
mind,  by  natural  association  no  less  than  by  arbitrary  symbclii, 
the  loathsomeness  of  sin,  the  innate  corruption  of  mankind, 
its  hereditary  propagation,  its  connection  with  the  sufTeringa 
of  life,  and  its  tendency  to  death,  both  in  the  lowest  and  the 
highest  sense;  while  the  complication  of  these  purifying  rites 
with  those  of  sacrifice  perpetually  taught  the  fundamentitl 
doctrine,  that  without  atonement  moral  renovation  is  impoa- 
sible.     All  these  were  symbols,  as  distinguished  from  prophe- 
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tic  types,  and  as  such  suited  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  Chris- 
tian eynteni,  without  confounding  the  two  dispensations  by  an 
anticipation  of  the  gospel  light  amidst  the  shadows  of  the 
la*. 

We  have  not  left  room  for  a  proportionate  examination  of 
the  fourth  great  division  of  the  oeremonial  system,  namely, 
its  Calendar  or  Sacred  Times.  Nor  is  so  minute  an  inspection 
necessary,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  subject.  To  complete 
in  eotue  sort  what  we  have  begun,  we  may  advert  to  two  false 
notions  with  respect  to  sacred  times,  neither  of  which  is  con- 
.  tained  or  conntenanced  in  the  law  of  Moses.  The  iirst  is  a 
belief  in  the  intrinsie  holiness  of  certain  times,  that  ia  to  aay, 
the  peculiar  virtue  of  religious  acts  performed  then.  The 
other  is  the  still  more  prevalent  and  practical  mistake,  that 
by  appropriating  certain  times  to  God,  we  make  tho  rest  ox- 
clnsively  our  own.  The  doctrine  taught  by  the  Mosaic  fcsti- 
Tals  was  just  the  contrary,  to  wit,  that  the  observance  of  par- 
ticular times  is  a  solemn  recognition  of  the  fact,  that  all  our 
time  belongs  to  Crod  and  should  be  spent  in  his  service.  The 
grand  distinctive  feature  of  the  Mosaic  calendar  is,  that  its 
festivals  are  associated  with  remarkable  junctures  in  history 
and  providence.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  great 
y^rly  celebrations. 

The  weekly  Sabbath,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  system, 
was  symbolical  of  rest, — rest  from  labour,  rest  from  suffering, 
rest  from  sin.  As  a  historical  symbol,  it  commemorated  Gtod  a 
rest  after  the  creation,  and  Israel's  rest  after  the  Egyptian 
bondage.  As  a  prophetic  symbol,  it  prefigured  rest  in  the 
promised  land,  the  rest  of  the  soul  in  Christ  and  God,  the 
rest  of  the  church  in  the  new  dispensation,  and  the  rest  both 
of  the  ohureb  and  individuals  in  heaven.  The  Sabbatical 
year  symbolized,  besides,  the  rest  of  the  land  from  cultivation, 
and  the  rest  of  the  debtor  from  bis  creditor's  exactions.  The 
great  Sabbath  of  tho  Jubilee  suggested  the  ideas  both  of  rest 
and  restoration;  the  restoration  of  the  land  to  its  former 
possessors,  and  the  restoration  of  the  slave  to  freedom. 

The  great  yearly  feasts  were  aeeociated  with  remarkable 
conjunctures  m  the  history  of  Israel,  and  in  the  constant 
revolution  of  the  seasons.  Thus  the  Passover  marked  the 
beginning'  of  harvest,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  doctrine  of 
dependence  npon  Qod  for  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  while,  as  a 
historical  symbol,  it  commemorated  the  deliverance  from 
Egypt,  and  as  a  type  prefigured  Christ.  Pentecost  marked 
the  conclusion  of  the  harvest,  and,  according  to  the  Jewish 
tradition,  commemorated  the  giving  of  the  lav/  at  Sinai,  while 
as  a  type  it  may  be  said  to  have  prefigured  the  outpouring  of 
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the  Spiiit,  and  the  organization  of  the  ChriHtian  church.  The 
Feaat  of  Tabemftcles  marked,  in  the  natural  calendar,  the 
vintage  and  ingathering  of  other  fruits,  while  it  hiatoritullf 
kept  in  mind  the  journey  throuph  the  wildemesB,  and  the 
happy  arrival  in  the  promised  land.  From  these  associations, 
both  historical  and  natural,  as  well  as  from  its  relative  posi- 
tion at  the  close  of  the  festal  year,  it  beoame  the  most  joyone 
and  at  last  the  most  frequented  of  the  feasts,  and  in  all  these 
ways  was  signally  adapted  as  a  type  to  signify  the  ultimate 
salvation  of  Grod's  people,  and  their  safe  arrival  in  the  heavenly 
Canaan. 

The  one  great  day  of  humiliation  in  the  Jewish  year, 
though  followed  by  the  feast  just  mentioned,  that  the  cycle 
of  observances  might  yearly  have  a  joyons  termination,  was 
itself  placed  very  near  the  end  of  the  whole  series,  most 
probably  because  it  was  designed  to  be  a  summary  and  con- 
centration of  the  expiatory  rites  of  the  entire  year.  This 
presumption  is  confirmed  by  the  otherwise  extraordinai7  fact, 
that  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement  is  connected  with  no  snch 
historical  or  natural  associations  as  distinguish  the  three 
festivals.  That  it  was  meant  to  recapitulate  and  sum  up  all 
the  rest,  may  likewise  be  inferred  from  the  unusual  solemnity 
of  all  the  rites,  as  well  as  from  the  fact,  that  the  officiating 
priest  was  the  highest  in  rank,  that  he  wore  a  peculiar  dress 
on  the  oceasion,  and  that  on  this  day,  and  this  only,  he  waa 
suffered  to  pass  the  inner  veil  and  stand  within  the  Holy  of 
Holies.  The  distinctive  rite  of  the  Great  Day  of  Atonement 
was  the  |»%8entation  of  the  two  goats,  one  of  which  was  slain 
CLud  the  other  sent  into  the  desert  "  to  (or  for)  AzoKel." 
Into  the  old  dispute  as  to  the  meaning  of  this  name  we  have 
neither  inclination,  time,  nor  space  to  enter.  We  regard  it,  in- 
deed, as  a  question  of  comparatively  little  moment.  Whether 
Azazel  be  the  proper  name  of  a  particular  place,  or  an  appel- 
lative meaning  "  desert,"  or  a  title  of  the  Devil,  or  an  ab^raot 
term  denoting  removal,  rejection,  or  repudiation,  matters 
little  as  to  the  eraential  import  of  the  solemn  rite  with  which 
it  stands  connected.  Even  this,  however,  we  shall  only  men- 
tion as  aSurding  an  additional  and  final  sample  of  the  differ- 
ence between  what  we  have  called  the  Symbolical  and  Typical 
hypotheses.  Those  who  proceed  upon  the  latter,  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  in  order  to  be  really  significant,  this  cere- 
mony, like  the  rest,  must  be  directly  typical  of  Christ,  are 
under  the  necessity  of  finding  some  antithesis  in  the  person 
or  the  history  of  Christ  himself,  of  which  the  two  goats  may 
be  looked  upon  as  emblems.  Among  the  various  ingenious 
answers  to  this  puzzlmg  question,  may  be  mentioned  that 
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vhioh  supposes  one  go&t  to  denote  our  Saviour^s  deity,  the 
other  his  humaDity,  the  ooDsequesoe  of  which  assumption  is, 
that  the  divine  nature  is  exhibited  as  either  dying  or  as  going 
away  loaded  with  the  sins  of  men.  Another  theory,  still  less 
felicitous,  supposes  the  antithesis  to  be  between  our  Lord's 
humiliatioQ  and  his  exaltation,  but  without  being  able  to 
determine  which  is  which.  A  third  makes  one  goat  symbolize 
his  personal  sufFerings  and  death,  the  other  the  contempt  and 
scorn  which  he  endured;  an  explanation  any  thing  but  obvious 
or  founded  on  a  natural  association.  Induced  by  these  and 
•  such  like  difBculties,  some  have  been  led  to  acknowledge  only 
cne  goat  as  a  type  of  Christ,  while  the  other  represents  the 
Jews,  or  something  still  less  likely  to  be  readily  suggested  by 
the  sight  of  this  mysterious  ceremonial. 

All  this  confusion  and  uncertainty  arises  from  aseutning,  in 
the  first  place,  that  the  significant  rites  of  the  ceremonial  law 
must  of  necesmty  be  types,  that  ia  to  say,  prophetic  symbols; 
and  in  the  next  place,  that  they  must  necessarily  be  types  of 
Christ.  As  soon  as  we  admit  that  it  is  equally  consistent 
with  the  hoaoor  of  the  Saviour,  and  still  more  consistent  with 
the  general  purpose  of  the  old  economy,  as  a  preparatory 
dispensation,  to  explain  a  large  proportion  of  its  forms  as 
doctrinal  symbols,  teaching  general  truths  of  great  import- 
anoe,  suited  to  the  actual  condition  of  the  people,  and  tending 
to  prepare  th^n  for  a  clearer  revelation,  several  obvious 
later pretations  of  this  rite  spontaneously  suggest  themselves. 
Of  these  we  shall  propose  but  one,  which  seems  to  us  to 
furnish  a  compete  and  satisfactory  solution.  It  rests  upon 
the  general  supposition,  which  has  been  already  stated,  that 
this  whole  observance  wae  intended  to  concentrate  and  epito- 
mize the  ceremonial  method  of  atonement.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  suppose  that  the  two  goats  were  intended  to  be 
symbols  of  the  same  great  doctrine,  that  of  expiation,  as  con- 
(usting  of  two  parts,  substitution  and  removal,  one  of  which  is 
represented  by  the  death  of  the  first  goat,  and  the  other  by 
the  exile  of  the  second,  both  together  constituting,  ae  it  were, 
a  single  undivided  symbol  of  atonement,  such  as  we  know  to 
have  been  wrought  by  Ohrist,  bnt  which  the  ancient  worship- 
per, except  in  case  of  special  inspiration,  could  only  see 
through  a  glaas  darkly. 

Id  this  protracted  disquisition  we  have  not  been  drawing 
00  our  own  resources  in  the  way  of  origiaal  apeoalation,  but 
have  stated  the  conclusions  reached  by  many  wise  and  learned 
men  of  various  schools  and  countries,  with  such  modifications 
and  additional  suggestions  of  our  own,  as  seemed  to  make  the 
■tateneot  clearer  or  to  approximate  still  more  to  a  oomplete 
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and  satisfactory  solution  of  this  interesting  problem.  If 
anything  baa  been  suggested  tending  to  a  clearer  and  a  more 
oorreot  appreciation  of  the  general  subject,  this  may  serve  to 
excuse  the  crude  and  superficial  form  in  which  it  has  been 
here  presented,  and  the  slight  attention  which  we  may  have 
seemed  to  bestow  upon  the  valuable  work  before  us. 


Art.  VI. — A  Commentary  <m  ihe  Book  ofjothaa.  By  Charles 
Frederick  Keil,  Doctor  of  Philosophy  and  Theology,  Pro- 
fessor of  Exegesis  and  Oriental  Languages  in  the  Imperial 
University  at  Dorpat,  and  Member  of  the  German  Oriental 
Society.     Erlangen:  1847.     8 vo,  pp.  411.* 

The  book  of  Joshua  contains  one  of  the  most  iateresting  and 
important  portions  of  Israelitish  history.  Treating  m  the 
period  of  their  establishment  as  a  nation,  itcoHtaine  the  grand 
denouement  of  which  Genesis  was  prophetic  and  the  rest  of 
the  Pentateuch  immediately  preparatory.  The  books  of 
Moses  without  Joshua,  would  resemble  an  unfinished  building; 
the  plan,  the  dimensions  all  visible,  much  of  the  work  acoom- 
plished,  enough  to  lead  one  to  anticipate  precisely  what  is  to 
follow,  yet  never  completed.  It  woiud  be  an  imposing  com- 
mencement with  no  corresponding  oonolusion.  And  as  this 
book  is  the  top-atone  of  the  Pentateuch,  so  it  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  books  that  follow.  It  presents  us  with  the  ripened 
fruit  of  seed  sown  ages  before,  itself  eontaining  the  seeds  of 
events  for  ages  to  come.  A  failure  to  have  recorded  the 
events  of  this  period  would  therefore  have  left  a  gap  in  the 
sacred  history,  which  nothing  could  supply.  Without  it,  what 
precedes  would  have  been  imperfect,  what  follows  unexplained. 
The  sacred  writer  was  directed,  under  the  guidance  of  inspira- 
tion, to  fill  this  chasm ;  and  in  so  doing,  there  was  given  him 
as  his  theme  the  Conquest  and  the  Division  of  Canaan.  It  is 
not  the  life  of  Joshua  which  he  undertakes  to  record;  not 
Joshua^B  public  acts  or  military  exploits ;  not  the  history  of 
Israel  during  Joshua^s  life ;  but  simply  the  conquest  and  the 
division  of  Canaan.  If  this  be  kept  distinctly  in  mind,  it  will 
explain  fully  and  satisfactorily  the  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  materials ;  we  can  then  understand  why  he  recorda  what 
he  does  ;  why  ho  relates  some  events  with  extreme  particula- 
rity and  minuteness,  merely  glances  at  others,  and  then  again 
passes  over  whole  years  in  silence.  It  is  not  because  nothing 
occurred  then,  nor  because  he  did  not  know  what  occurred, 
■  ComnieuUr  Ubei  das  Bucb  Joaoa.    Tod  KuI  Priedrioh  Keil  u.  &  w. 
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but  flimpl;  because  he  was  writing  with  a  definite  plan  before 
his  mind,  and  related  whatever  f^l  into  that  plan ;  what  did 
not,  he  omitted.  There  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  that 
which  refers  the  chasms  of  the  Scripture  history  to  chance,  of 
to  caprice,  or  to  the  writer's  having  lived  at  a  time  when  all 
knowledge  of  what  happened  in  the  period  of  which  he  fails  to 
give  an  aocQunt  had  been  loet.  The  historians  of  the  Bible 
were  not  mere  journalists  or  chroniclers  writing  at  random, 
.  or  ^ith  the  view  of  telling  every  thing  which  they  could  re- 
collect ;  they  did  not  write  for  the  sake  of  gratifying  those 
who  in  future  ages  might  be  fond  of  historical  research,  nor 
for  the  sake  of  detailing  interesting  and  memorable  events  to 
their  contemporaries.  They  are  theooratical  historians ;  their 
objeet  is  to  trace  .the  development  and  progress  of  the  kin^ 
dom  of  Grod,  to  mark  its  epochs,  and  to  record  events  im- 
portant to  their  own  and  to  coming  generations  in  a  religious 
aspect.  Thus  in  the  book  before  us,  take  as  the  plan  of  it 
what  we  have  stated  it  to  be,  and  every  thing  as  to  the  choice 
or  rejection  of  materials  is  clear.  All  that  the  book  contains 
ranges  itself  about  that  plan ;  what  is  omitted  would  have 
been  plainly  irrelevant.  The  book  opens  with  (he  Divine 
direction  to  Joshua,  who  had  already  been  designated  Moses' 
•uooesBor,  (o  go  over  Jordan  and  tako  the  land  which  Gvd  had 
sworn  to  their  fathers  to  give  to  them,  and  divide  it  to  the 
people  for  an  inheritance,  with  the  promise  that  if  he  faith- 
fully  observed  the  laws  given  by  Moses,  Clod  would  be  with 
him  as  he  had  been  with  Moses,  and  not  a  man  should  be 
able  to  stand  before  him  all  the  days  of  his  life.  These  intro- 
ductory verses  furnish  the  key  to  the  whole  book.  Joshna's 
execution  of  those  commands,  in  obedience  to  the  Divine 
direction,  and  Grod^s  gracious  bestowal  of  bis  promised  assist* 
anoe,  are  the  sum  of  what  it  contains.  The  first  twelve  chap- 
ters embrace  the  conquest ;  not  a  detailed  account  of  all  the 
inarches  of  every  campaign,  but  the  prominent  particulars 
only,  are  seized  upon  to  be  minutely  related, — those  wbicbreally 
niarlE  the  progress  of  events, — those  which  bring  most  clearly 
to  view  Glod's  miraculous  help,  and  how  necessary  the  condition 
of  obedience  was  to  its  being  furnished.  Other  events  belong- 
ing to  the  conquest,  the  battles,  the  capture  of  cities,  and  even 
long  expeditions,  which  had  nothing  remarkable  about  them, 
are  only  mentioned  summarily,  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  weary 
with  a  recital  of  what  is  unimportant,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  so  as  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  whole  line  of  operar 
tions,  with  their  ultimate  success.  In  chapters  xiii.-xzi.  we 
have  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  several  tribes.  In 
chapter  xxii.  the  two  tribes  and  a  half,  who  had  assisted  their 
brethren  ia  the  conquest,  and  stood  by  them  in  the  division  of 
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Canaan,  return  in  peaoe  to  their  own  respective  possesutms. 
Then  we  pasi  over  an  interval  of  several  years,  during  which 
Israel  was  settled  in  the  land,  and  which  consequently  fell  not 
witlitn  the  scope  of  the  writer,  until  we  oome  to  the  closing 
scene  of  Joshua's  life,  when  that  great  and  good  man  gathered 
Israel  once  more  around  him  by  their  representatives,  to 
rehearse  to  them  what  God  had  d^ie  for  them  in  giving  them 
that  goodly  land,  and  to  engage  them  to  renewed  pledges  of 
obedience  to  him.  And  thus  the  book  closes  with  this  solemn 
recapitulation  of  what  the  Lord  had  done  in  faithfulness  to  the 
promise  with  which  it  had  opened,  and  a  public  covenant  en- 
gagement of  the  people  to  serve  the  Lord,  who  had  driven  out 
the  Amorites,  and  all  those  other  nations  from  before  them. 

Joshua  receives  the  Divine  command  to  possess  the  land. 
He  immediately  sends  out  two  spies  ae  preparatory  to  the 
execution.  The  book  minutely  records  what  befell  them,  not 
from  the  interest  attaching  to  their  hazardooe  adventure  and 
lucky  escape,  but  vividly  to  represent  how,  in  oonformity  with 
the  Divine  promise,  the  terror  of  Israel  had  fallen  on  the 
Ganaanites.  The  anxious  precautions  of  the  king  of  Jericho, 
the  pursuit  of  the  spies,  the  language  of  Bahab  to  the  spies, 
and  of  the  spies  to  Joshua  on  their  return— all  bear  on  this 
point.  Then  follows  the  passage  of  the  Jordan,  whose  waters, 
though  nnusually  high,  were  aupematurally  dried  up  before 
them.  What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  design  of  this  miracle ! 
There  are  no  trifling,  frivolous  miracles  in  the  Bible.  G)od 
does  not  suspend  the  established  order  of  nature  without  just 
reason,  nor  unless  some  important  end  is  to  be  answered  by  it 
Where,  then,  was  the  necessity  of  emptying  the  bed  of  the 
Jordan  in  order  to  get  the  people  to  the  other  side  i  The  same 
thing  conld  have  been  accomplished  by  natural  means,  without 
requiring  the  interference  of  Omnipotence.  Though  the  river 
was  too  high  then  to  admit  of  its  being  forded,  especially  by 
women  and  children,  boats  might  have  been  prepared  or  bridges 
constructed,  by  which  they  could  have  crossed  the  stream  in 
thesamemannersaotherarmieahave  done  both  before  and  since, 
with  only  the  unimportant  delay  of  a  few  days.  The  same 
inquiry  may  be  made  ae  to  the  necessity  of  dividing  the  Bed 
Sea^  bringing  water  from  the  rook,  giving  manna  from  heaven, 
&c.  There  was  no  need  of  their  going  through  the  Bed  Sea, 
penetrating  so  deeply  into  the  desert,  or  crossing  the  Jordan 
at  all,  in  order  to  pass  from  Egypt  into  Canaan,  There  is  a 
route  vastly  more  expeditious,  as  well  as  practicable  by  nato- 
ral  means,  which  travellers  are  every  day  passing  over.  These 
questions  are  instantly  answered,  however,  as  soon  as  we  gain  ' 
a  correot  view  of  the  design  of  these  miracles.  Their  oeoewity, 
and  indeed  that  of  every  other  miracle  recorded  in  the  Bible, 
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was  sot  a  phyries),  but  a  moral  one.  The  object  of  them  is 
the  revelation  of  God'a  power  and  grace.  The  lawa  of  nature, 
wbioh  Crod  established  in  the  begmning,  are  sufficient  to  ao 
oompliab  every  important  physical  end  ;  it  ia  only  to  meet  our 
moral  necessities  that  they  are  interfered  with.  Israel  could 
have  been  taken  into  Canaan  without  a  miracle ;  but  then  there 
would  have  been  no  such  striking  displays  to  tliem  of  God'a 
omnipotence,  of  his  grace,  of  his  nearness  to  them.  The  stu- 
pendous miracles  wrought  in  Egypt,  in  the  wilderness,  and  in 
the  BubjugatioQ  of  CaDaan,  were  to  teach  Israel,  and  to  teach 
a!]  nations,  that  while  the  gods  of  the  heathen  were  no  gods, 
and  could  neither  do  good  nor  do  evil,  Jehovah  was  the  living 
and  the  Almighty  God  of  the  whole  earth.  They  were  to  be 
made  sensible  of  his  power  and  grace,  and  of  their  own  de- 
pendence. Therefore  they  were  brought  into  straits  from 
which  they  could  not  extricate  themselves,  in  order  that  they 
might  see  it  to  be  God  who  delivered  them.  They  were  to  ha 
made  to  see  that  it  waa  neither  their  own  sword  nor  their  own 
bow  which  saved  them,  but  the  Lord's  right  hand  and  his 
mighty  arm  had  gotten  them  the  victory ;  Canaan  was  not  their 
conquest,  bat  God's  gift.  But  besides  this  general  aim  of  all 
the  miraolea,  of  which  this  period,  as  one  that  specially  needed 
them,  was  so  full,  and  this  general  solution  of  their  stupendous 
character,  aa  contrasted,  for  instance,  with  the  milder  type 
uid  the  more  contracted  scale  of  onr  Saviour's  miracles,  there 
seems  a  special  fitness  in  this  particular  miracle,  in  God^s  in- 
terfering visibly  on  their  behalf  at  this  particular  time.  God 
opens  by  it,  as  it  were,  the  doors  of  the  land,  which  he  had 
promised  to  give  them,  and  conducts  them  in.  He  pledges  by 
it  the  subjugation  of  the  land  which  followed.  At  the  sam« 
time,  as  this  was  the  first  pablic  act  of  Joshua,  in  his  new 
capacity  as  leader  of  the  people,  it  gave  Divine  legitimacy  to 
his  office  in  their  eyes,  and  was,  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
cisely similar  miracle  under  Mosea,  a  striking  attestation  to 
the  Divine  word :  "  As  I  have  been  with  Moses,  so  will  1  be 
with  thee." 

The  oironmoising  of  the  people  and  the  celebration  of  the 
passover  follows  next ;  these  belong  to  the  history  of  the  con- 
quest, for  the  conquest  was  conditioned  on  the  punctilious  ob- 
servance of  all  that  Moses  had  commanded.  But  how  came 
it  to  pass  that  the  people  were  not  circumcised!  Their  migra- 
tory condition,  to  which  some  have  referred  it,  does  not  furnish 
an  adequate  explanation.  Nor  can  we  find  the  reason  in  the 
sinful  neglect  of  the  people.  Bad  as  the  character  of  the  adult 
generation  that  left  Egypt  undoubtedly  was,  frequent  as  were 
their  murmurings  and  their  rebellions  against  the  Lord,  re- 
peatedly as  they  fell  into  even  gross  idolatry  in  the  desert,  we 
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coDDot  charge  them  with  bo  thorough  tuvl  bo  oontinued  a  dis> 
regard  of  Ood^s  worship  ae  it  would  have  eviuoed  for  them  thus 
to  have  given  up  entirely  the  very  badge  of  the  covenant  during 
the  whole  of  these  forty  sueoeasive  years.  Or  if  this  might 
possibly  have  been  the  ease  with  a  part  of  the  people,  would 
not  the  rest,  the  leas  wicked  portion,  would  not  at  any  rate 
the  pious  among  them,  have  perpetuated  it  in  their  families ! 
And  why  did  Moses  never  rebuke  the  people  for  thia  great  ein 
of  neglecting  the  covenant  seal  ?  Why  did  not  the  new  and 
more  godly  generation  attend  to  it  sooner  themselves  ?  Or 
why  did  not  Joahna  direct  it  in  the  plainn  of  Moab  without  its 
being  deferred  until  the  people  were  paesed  over  Jordan! 

The  true  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  seal  of  the  covenant 
shared  the  fate  of  the  ooveoant  itself.  When  Israel,  after  re- 
peated provocations,  at  length  oonaummated  their  rebellion  hy 
aespiBtng  the  promiaed  land  and  refusing  to  enter  it,  God 
sware  that  none  but  two  of  that  generation  should  be  permit- 
ted to  enter  Canaan.  All  were  condemned  to  fall  in  the  wil- 
demeea;  and  their  children  should  wander  about  bearing  their 
fathers'  iniquities  until  the  whole  of  them  had  perished.  While 
this  sentence  lasted,  therefore,  they  were  a  rejected  people,  and 
had  no  right  to  the  seals  of  the  covenant.  They  were  not  now 
God's  people,  and  had  no  right  to  mark  themselves  as  such. 
A  gracious  God,  it  is  true,  did  not  utterly  withdraw  from  them 
every  token  of  his  favour.  The  manna,  the  pillar  of  cloud,  the 
tabernacle,  were  still  continued  to  them  as  so  many  tokens  that 
the  Lord  had  not  finally  abandoned  them ;  that  though  he  was 
angry  with  them  for  a  season,  hia  favour  would  ^ain  return; 
that  though  he  had  cast  off  the  fathers,  he  would  deal  merci- 
fully with  their  children.  Hence  we  see  why  this  ordinance 
was  not  resumed  until  Israel  had  crossed  the  Jordan.  Then 
first  the  period  of  the  sentence  was  complete.  The  mighty 
miracle  then  wrought  gave  assurance  that  God  was  again  with 
them,  and  again  regarded  them  as  his  people.  They  were 
now,  therefore,  once  more  fit  subjects  for  the  covenant  seaL 
And  thus  the  reproach  of  £^gypt  was  rolled  away.  During  the 
years  of  Israora  rejection,  there  seemed  some  ground  for  the 
Egyptians'  reproaches,  that  the  Lord  had  brought  Israel  out 
for  mischief  to  consume  them  (Exod.  xxxii.  12.)  But  now  all 
occasion  for  such  reproaches  was  taken  away  by  the  Lord's 
returning  to  them  again,  restoring  to  them  the  lost  seal  of  hia 
gracious  covenant,  and  recommencing  his  mighty  wonders  ut 
the  midst  of  them. 

To  the  cavils  that  so  great  a  multitude  of  people  could  not 
have  been  circumcised  in  so  short  a  time,  and  that  if  circum- 
cised on  the  eleventh  of  the  month,  that  is,  the  day  after  pass- 
ing the  river,  they  would  not  have  recovered  from  it  by  the 
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fourteenth,  when  the  passover  wsa  celebrated,  and  that  circum- 
cising the  entire  host  at  onoe  would  have  left  the  camp  for  a 
period  defencelees,  it  is  very  easy  to  reply.  It  would  iake  no 
IoD|er  to  circumcise  all  the  people  than  it  would  a  single 
family ;  for  the  head  of  each  family  would  attend  to  the  cir- 
cumcising of  hia  hoose.  And  even  if  they  were  not  perfectly 
healed  by  the  fourteenth  of  the  month,  that  would  not  hinder 
them  from  participating  in  the  solemnitiee  of  the  paissover  then 
observed.  And  as  to  its  leaving  the  oamp  defenceless,  even  if 
it  were  not  enough  to  say  that  the  Lord  would  be  their  pro- 
tector, there  was  no  insiffnificant  number  of  the  people  who 
ha4  been  already  circumcised.  Keil  presents  us  with  a  calcu- 
lation, founded  on  the  known  laws  of  human  life,  from  which 
it  appears  that  among  the  million  of  males  who  entered  Canaan, 
there  must  have  been  388,000  of  those  who  left  Egypt  under 
twenty  yearsof  age,  and  were  consequently  circumcised ;  or  even 
if  there  was  as  great  mortality  among  them  as  among  the  ge> 
Deration  condemned  to  perish  in  the  wilderness,  there  would 
rtill  be  270,000  of  them  living. 

On  the  morrow  atler  the  passover,  they  did  eat  of  the  com 
(not  "  the  old  corn,"  as  it  stands  in  our  version)  of  the  land, 
(ch.  V.  11.)  This  also  was  agreeable  to  the  law.  (Lev.  xxiii. 
B-li.)  On  the  morrow  after  the  Sabbath  or  first  day  of  the 
paaeover  feast,  the  priest  was  required  to  wave  a  sheaf  of  the 
first  fruits  before  the  Lord ;  then  Israel  could  partake  of  the 
harvest  themselves,  but  not  before.  From  this  time  forth  the 
tnanDa  ceased.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  from  this  that  the 
manna  waa  the  sole  food  of  the  Israelites  from  the  tune  it 
began  to  fall  up  to  this  moment,  and  that  now  it  suddenly  gave 
place  to  the  natural  products  of  the  earth.  This  miracle  of 
giving  bread  from  heaven  was  wrought  for  the  supply  of  their 
need,  and  consequently  was  only  wrought  to  the  extent  that 
need  required,  and  during  the  period  that  it  lasted.  That  the 
children  of  Israel  had  other  food  in  the  desert,  at  certain  times 
at  least,  besides  that  miraculously  furnished  them,  is  apparent 
from  the  narrative.  We  read  of  their  being  encamped  by 
palm  trees;  their  riotous  feasting  about  the  golden  calf  im- 
plied something  more  than  mere  bread  and  water ;  when  they 
passed  the  borders  of  Edom,  they  bought  food  of  them ;  when 
thev  destroyed  the  cities  and  possessed  the  land  of  Sihon,  Og, 
and  other  kings,  they  no  doubt  found  much  provision  among 
the  spoils ;  a  large  portion  of  the  thirty-eight  years  of  their 
sentence  in  the  wilderness  seems  to  have  been  spent  very  much 
in  one  place,  and  they  may  during  that  period  have  raised 
much  from  the  soil  for  their  subsistence ;  when  they  came  to 
the  banks  of  Jordan,  three  days  were  spent  in  providing  vic- 
tuals; they  had,  besides,  large  possessions  of  Eocks  and  herds, 
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whose  flesh  and  milk  ther  oould  use.  It  would  be  needlen  to 
have  the  maiiDa  fall  about  them  merely  to  be  wasted,  when 
they  oould  supply  themselves  from  auoh  sources  as  these.  It 
was  when  natural  supplies  fell  short  or  failed  altogether,  that 
this  bread  of  heaven  was  sent  them  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
make  up  their  deGoienoy.  When  they  needed  more,  more 
oame.  When  they  were  where  no  other  proviskni  oould  he 
obtained,  enough  fell  to  feed  the  entire  host.  As  their  neces- 
nties  were  greater  or  less,  just  the  quantity  fell  which  they 
required.  And  now  that  they  h&d  arrived  in  Canaan,  and  an 
abundant  harvest  lay  before  them,  all  need  of  the  nmnwft 
ceased,  and  it  consequently  fell  no  longer. 

Next  follows  the  capture  of  Jericho,  then  that  of  Ai,  then 
the  submission  of  the  mea  of  Gibeon,  then  the  two  grand  ex- 
peditions to  the  south  and  to  the  north,  in  which  the  land  was 
finally  subdued.  And  to  conclude  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
chap.  xii.  contains  a  recapitulation  of  the  entire  oonqaest,  aa 
effected  both  by  Moses  and  Joshua. 

Keil  coincides  with  some  other  eminent  scholars  in  giving  an 
exposition  of  the  passage,  x.  lS-15,  different  from  that  com- 
monly entertained.  Most  interpreters  have  found  there  the 
Uteral  stoppage  of  the  sun  in  his  course  for  an  entire  day. 
The  volume  before  as  presents  quite  another  view  of  it,  for 
which  a  sufficient  array  of  reasons  is  given  to  entitle  it  at  the 
least  to  a  respectful  consideration.  Keil  does  not  belong  to 
that  school  of  critics  who  look  upon  miracles  as  difficulties  in 
the  narrative,  and  manifest  a  constant  disposition  to  unburden 
it  ofaii  many  as  possible.  He  never  hesitates  to  admit  a  miraele, 
wherever  we  have  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  that  one  took 
place.  But  if  it  was  not  the  design  of  the  inspired  writer  to 
describe  a  literal  miracle  here,  reverence  for  his  authority  does 
not  require  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  one.  The  ordinary 
objections  to  this  miracle,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  too  grand 
a  display  of  power  for  so  trifliDg  a  reason,  or  that  it  would 
have  disturbed  the  harmony  of  the  celestial  bodies,  or  by  the 
violence  of  its  shock  have  displaced  every  thing  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  or  that  the  nations  of  antiquity  make  no 
mention  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  phenomenon,  he  justly  sets 
aside  as  perfectly  futile.  He  rests  the  whole  case  upon  the 
question  as  to  the  design  of  the  inspired  writer  in  this  passage. 
Did  he  mean  us  to  understand  that  the  sun  actually  delayed 
his  course  in  the  heavens  \  Keil  supposes  not.  In  his  view, 
the  account  of  the  battle  and  the  miraculous  victory  at  Gibeon 
is  interrupted  at  the  end  of  the  IHh  verse,  which  speaks  of  the 
miraculous  fall  of  hailstones,  and  that  then  verses  12-15  con- 
tain, not  the  account  of  another  event,  which  took  place  that 
same  day,  viz.,  the  standing  still  of  the  sun,  (which  the  writer 
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both  states  in  his  own  words,  and  for  confirmation  of  the  faet 
Appeals  to  the  book  of  Josher,  citing  from  it  a  passage  in  which 
this  was  reoorded — which  is  the  common  view — bat  these  verse* 
contain  none  of  the  writer's  own  worda  at  all.  They  consist 
wholly  of  a  verbatim  extract  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  the 
source  from  which  they  are  taken  being  indicated  neither  ab 
the  beginning  nor  at  the  end,  but  in  the  middle  of  the  citatioo; 
and  they  describe  no  new  event,  no  literal  standing  still  of  the 
■UD,  but  are  a  highly  figurative  and  poetical  description  of  the 
miraculous  victory  already  described  in  the  immediately  pra- 
oediog  verses.  The  author  of  the  sacred  lyric  from  which  this 
quotation  is  made  is  celebrating  the  praises  of  God  for  having 
Itranted  so  glorious  a  victory  to  Israel  and  by  such  miraculous 
means.  He  conceives  of  Joshua  aa  calling  upon  the  Lord  that 
the  sun  might  wut  upon  Gibeon  until  the  people  had  avenged 
themselves  upon  their  enemies ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
day  might  not  be  brooght  to  a  close  until  Israel  had  gained  a 
oomplete  victory.  And  in  the  liveliness  of  the  figure  he  con- 
ceives of  it  aa  diongh  the  sun  had  actually  delayed  his  course 
and  waited  in  the  midst  of  haaveo,  while  the  people  should 
porane  their  flying  foes.  If  this  were  the  language  of  pros^ 
if  these  were  the  words  of  the  writer  of  the  book  himself,  there 
would  then  be  no  question  about  their  being  literally  under- 
stood. But  they  are  a  quotation  from  a  triumphal  song ;  and 
it  is,  according  to  the  view  which  we  are  now  presenting,  to 
mistake  alh^ther  the  nature  of  poetical  language  to  undeiv 
Htaad  this  as  though  it  were  designed  for  literal  description; 
as  much  as  if,  when  Deborah  says  in  her  song,  "  the  stars  in 
their  courses  fought  against  Siaem,"  any  one  should  understand 
her  to  mean  that  the  atara  actually  exerted  an  influence  in 
procuring  hia  defeat ;  or  when  the  Lord  is  aatd  to  rend  the 
heavens  and  come  down  and  the  mountains  to  flow  down  at  his 
preaenoe,  this  should  be  taken  for  literal  description  instead  of 
poetical  imagery.  It  was  all  the  same  whether  God.  lengthened 
one  day  into  two,  or  enabled  the  people  to  aocompUsh  the  work 
of  two  days  in  one ;  and  the  truth  of  poetry  is  preserved  if  itfl 
laoguage  convey  the  former,  thou^  it  was  the  latter  which  oo- 
tually  occurred. 

That  the  verses  12-15  have  been  taken  word  for  word  aa 
thc^stand  from  the  book  of  Jasher,  ia  argued  from  the  intimate 
eoDuection  between  verse  16  and  verse  11,  showing  that  all  be- 
tween is  parenthetic ;  fromthenoteof  time  in  verse  12, "  when 
the  Lord  delivered  up  the  Amorites  before  the  children  of  Is- 
rael,^ which  sounds  more  like  the  words  of  a  different  author 
than  a  continuation  of  the  previously  begun  account;  and  be- 
cause the  return  of  Joshua  to  the  camp  of  GilgaJ,  spoken  of  in 
the  l£th  verse,  did  not  take  place  until  all  the  remaining  events 
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reoorded  in  this  chapter  had  ootmrred — (see  verse  43.)  The 
Ifith  verse  beloogs  not  to  the  narrative,  therefore,  but  w  part 
of  the  quotation.  It  etates  ia  the  general,  that  after  the  great 
event  there  celebrated,  Joahua  and  Israel  returned  to  the  oamp, 
without  saying  whether  any  thing  elae  occurred  in  the  interral 
or  not.  Then  in  the  15th  verse,  the  narrative  oommenceB  again 
where  it  had  heen  interrupted  by  thia  quotation,  and  goes  on 
to  detail  what  took  place  before  his  return ;  the  flight  and 
concealment  of  the  Ave  kings,  their  execution,  and  the  capture 
of  various  cities. 

It  ia  regarded  aa  confinnatoTy  of  thia  view,  that  the  moon  a 
called  upon  to  delay  its  course  aa  well  as  the  aun,  which  moni- 
featly  belongs  only  to  the  poetic  parallelisin;  for  if  the  sun 
continued  to  shine,  what  need  would  they  have  of  the  moon ! 
And  yet  further  it  ia  alleged,  that  from  the  relative  poaitionof 
Gibeon  and  the  valley  of  Ajalon,  Joshua's  command  to  the  nin 
and  moon  could  not  have  been  uttered  when  the  day  was  de- 
clining, and  apprehensions  began  to  be  excited  that  darkness 
would  come  on  too  soon,  aa  has  commonly  been  aaauroed  by 
those  who  hold  the  prevalent  view  of  a  literal  miracle  in  the 
case;  that  the  only  time  of  day  when  the  sun  oould  have  ap- 
peared over  G-ibeon,  and  the  moon  at  the  same  time  over  Aja- 
lon, was  in  the  morning,  when  the  whole  day  waa  still  before 
them,  and  the  neoeasity  could  not  yet  have  made  itself  felt  of 
having  the  day  protracted. 

The  book  of  Jasher  spoken  of  here  is  but  once  more  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Scriptures,  2  Sam.  i.  18,  where  that  beautiful 
lament  of  David  over  Saul  and  Jonathan  ia  extracted  from  it. 
From  this  some  have  drawn  the  conclusion  that  the  book  of 
Jasher  oould  not  have  existed  before  the  time  of  David,  since 
it  contained  a  piece  of  his  composition;  and  henoe  they  have 
argued  that  the  book  of  Joshua,  which  contains  a  quotation 
from  that  of  Jasher,  could  not  have  been  written  until  the 
reign  of  David.  Those  arguments,  however,  are  not  so  easily 
set  aside,  by  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  its  compositioa 
by  Joshua  himself,  or  at  least  by  a  contemporary  and  a  parti- 
cipant in  the  events  which  it  records,  may  be  proved.  And 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  aasaming  what  agrees  with 
the  scanty  notices  we  have  of  thia  book,  that  it  was  a  compila- 
tion of  sacred  lyrics,  increased  from  time  to  time  as  new  ones 
were  composed  and  added  to  it.  In  the  days  of  Joshua,  it 
could  not,  of  course,  contain  a  poem  written  by  David.  But 
it  had  in  it  the  ode  upon  Israers  victory  at  Gibeon,  which 
ia  here  cited.  When  David  wrote  his  lament,  that  waa  added 
to  the  existing  collection;  how  many  others  had  been  added 
before,  or  were  added  afterwards,  or  how  large  the  collection 
may  have  been  at  any  given  time,  whether  that  of  Joshua  or 
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that  of  David,  we  have  no  meana  of  knowtng.  The  only  con- 
jecture which  we  can  form  as  to  its  contents  is  derived  from 
the  two  citations  made  from  it,  and  from  its  name,  *'  the  book 
of  Jasher,"  which  means  the  book  of  the  upright,  t.  e.,  written 
to  celebrate  the  deeds  of  the  choaen  or  peculiar  people. 

After  seven  years  had  been  thus  occupied  in  conquering  the 
land,  Joshua  proceeds,  by  Divine  direction,  to  execute  the 
other  part  of  his  commission,  the  division  of  the  land  among 
the  tribes.  Moses  having  already  assigned  to  two  and  a  half 
tribes  their  possessions  beyond  the  Jordan,  in  addition  to  the 
tribe  of  Levi,  who  were  to  receive  no  inheritance,  nine  and  a 
half  remained  to  be  provided  for  by  Joshua.  As  in  the  sum- 
mary of  the  conquest  (chap,  xii.),  the  places  taken  by  Moses  are 
^ven  as  well  as  those  taken  by  Joshua;  so  in  the- account  of 
the  division,  we  have,  in  pursuance  of  the  same  plan,  first  the 
territories  assigned  by  Moses  to  Beuben,  Gad,  and  one-half  of 
U&nasseh,  then  those  assigned  by  Joshua  to  the  remaining 
tribes.  Their  various  possesBlons  were  determined  by  lot,  not 
only  in  order  to  cut  off  all  occasion  for  dissatisfaction  and  com- 
plaint, but  that  each  tribe  might  thankfully  receive  their  por- 
tion as  the  immediate  gift  of  QtoA  to  them.  The  lot,  however, 
seems  to  have  determined  only  the  position  of  the  tribes,  not 
the  extent  of  their  territory;  this  was  proportioned  to  the  size 
of  the  tribe,  and  was  enlarged  or  diminished  after  the  division, 
OS  circumstances  rendered  necessary  (chap.  xvii.  4,  xix.  9.) 

It  may  create  surprise  that  the  division,  instead  of  being 
completed  at  once  for  all  the  tribes,  was  interrupted  upon 
Judah  and  Joseph  recoivingtheir  inheritance;  and  that  the  re- 
maining seven  tribes  show  so  little  desire  to  have  it  continued, 
that  Jrahua  has  to  reprove  them  for  their  slackness.  It  is  a 
matter  of  some  diiBoulty  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for  this 
interruption.  Some  have  assumed  dissensions  among  the 
tribes,  or  a  gradual  division,  advancing  as  the  land  was  wrested 
in  successive  portions  from  the  hands  of  the  Canaanites.  Eeil 
adopts  the  following  view  of  the  matter,  in  which  are  skilfully 
combined  the  various  facta  of  the  history.  The  land  had  at 
first,  in  order  to  its  allotment,  been  separated  into  nine  or  ten 
parts,  without  previously  taking  an  accurate  description  of  it, 
but  simply  from  the  general  knowledge  gained  in  their  various 
campaigns  and  marches.  The  allotment  was  begun  upon  these 
data,  leaving  the  more  precise  determination  of  the  extent  of 
each  one's  territory  to  be  afterwards  settled  according  to  the 
size  of  the  tribe.  The  tribe  upon  whom  the  lot  first  fell  en- 
tered at  once  into  their  inheritance,  and  occupied  themselves 
with  taking  possession  of  it,  and  Bxing  accurately  its  bound- 
aries. This  necessarily  occupied  some  time;  then  another  lot 
was  cast,  determining  the  position  of  a  second  tribe,  and  they 
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pursued  the  oame  course.  Thus,  after  the  lapse  of  a  conudet- 
able  period,  Judah,  Epbraim,  and  half  Manasaeh,  had  Bueoes- 
sively  received  their  inheritance;  Meanwhile,  the  taberaaele 
was  set  up  at  Shiloh,  in  the  territory  of  Ephraim,  and  the 
camp  of  Israel  was  removed  thither  from  Gilgal.  The  remais- 
ing  tribes  manifested  little  anxiety  to  be  settled.  It  was  eaner 
for  them,  accustomed  to  a  nomadic  life  in  the  desert,  to  wan- 
der about  among  the  Ganaanites,  as  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob  bad  done,  seeking  a  subsistence  for  themselves  and  th«r 
cattle,  especially  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  were  so  far 
subdued  that  they  had  Dothinc^  to  fear  from  them,  than  it 
would  be  to  enter  into  a  6xed  inheritance  and  attempt  thw 
extermination.  Bui  Joshua,  true  to  the  task  imposed  upon 
him,  urges  the  fduggish  tribes  to  their  duty,  and  enjoins  it  upon 
them  to  make  preparation  for  completing  the  division.  And 
as  the  tribe  of  Joseph  had  complaiaed  of  the  territory  they 
received  being  inadequate,  as  that  given  to  Judah  proved  too 
laree,  a  commission  was  sent  to  take  survey  of  the  land,  wbiob 
might  furnish  the  basis  of  greater  accuracy  in  its  distribution. 
It  was  hereupon  found  that  Judah  and  Joseph  had  taken  more 
than  their  fair  proportion;  but  as  their  position  had  been 
assigned  them  by  the  decision  of  God  through  the  lot,  they 
could  not  be  disturbed  in  their'inheritance.  The  only  resonree 
remaining  was  to  leave  them  in  their  allotted  places,  and  de- 
tach portions  from  the  territory,  which,  with  that  still  unooou^ 
pied,  was  distributed  among  the  rest  of  the  tribes. 

There  are,  as  it  was  natural  to  expect,  many  obscarities  in 
the  geographical  portion  of  this  book,  and  it  is  found  extreme- 
ly difBcult,  if  not  impossible,  to  lay  downnrith  precision  the 
boundaries  of  all  the  tribes.  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the 
imperfect  knowledge  as  yet  possessed  of  the  localities  of  Fale^ 
tine;  but  even  if  that  were  more  perfect,  a  great  number  of 
the  places  that  are  mentioned  could  not  now  be  identified,  for 
many  of  these  names  never  appear  again  in  subsequent  histtvy; 
they  were  places,  it  may  be,  of  little  note,  or  destroyed,  per- 
haps, and  never  rebuilt,  or  else  called  by  other  names.  It  is 
wonderful  that  at  such  a  distance  of  time  we  are  able  to  iden- 
tify so  many  as  we  can. 

The  discrepancies  in  some  minor  details  f<mnd  between 
Joshua  and  Chronicles  {e.  g..  Josh.  xxi.  13-39,  compared  with 
1  Obron.  vi.  37-81)  are  readily  explained,  without  the  credi- 
bility of  either  book  suffering,  by  supposing  that  the  same  place 
may  have  had  two  names ;  or  that  in  the  lapse  of  a  thousand 
years,  which  intervened  between  the  omnposition  of  the  two 
books,  names  may  have  been  altered ;  or  that  old  places  may 
have  fallen  to  decay  and  new  ones  mrung  up ;  or  that  a  city 
may  have  oome  into  the  possession  of  a  di^rent  bibe  from  that 
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to  which  a  orisinalljr  belonged ;  or,  finally,  that  an  error  m&v 
have  occurred  m  the  traBscription,  which  ia  the  case  of  guch 
bng  lists  of  names  ia  verj  possible. 

The  few  instanoes  where  a  tarn  is  given  which  does  not  ooiv 
respond  with  the  previously  enumerated  particulars  (n,  g.,  xt. 
21-32),  admit  also  of  being  variously  explained.  Id  this  case, 
the  cities  that  were  subsequently  taken  from  Judah  to  be  given 
to  Simeon  may  not  have  been  reckoned;  or  the  names  of  some 
villa^oB  may  be  given  as  well  as  those  of  cities,  and  yet  only 
the  cities  counted  ;  or  here  and  there  in  the  list  two  names 
may  belong  together  as  the  designation  of  one  place  ;  or  the 
list  may  originally  have  contained  but  twenty-nine  names,  and 
the  writer  may  have  afterwards  inserted  others  of  less  note, 
without  Storing  the  amount  which  he  had  already  placed  at 
its  close ;  or  if  no  other  explan&tion  be  deemed  satisfactory, 
there  is  the  last  resort  of  assuming  a  corruption  in  the  number. 
They  who  deny  the  inspiration  and  even  the  credibility  of  this 
book  must  themselves  admit  that  any  supposition  is  here  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  an  original  error,  unless  they  can  believe  that 
the  author  was  not  able  to  count. 

That  we  find  in  different  parts  of  the  book  tbe  capture  of 
the  same  place  differently  described,  as  to  its  time  and  circum- 
stances  (e.  g.,  compare  chap.  x.  36-39  ;  xi.  21 ;  xiv.  12-H), 
does  not  arise,  as  has  been  sometimes  alleged,  from  varyinj;  or 
contradictory  accounts  of  the  same  event.  They  are  different 
events ;  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  supposition  of  successive 
captures  of  the  same  city.  The  places  were  taken  once ;  and 
then,  when  Joshua  and  Israel  were  absent  in  another  part  of 
the  land  subduing  it,  the  Canaanites  returned,  reoccupied,  and 
fenced  them  again ;  and  Israel  was  compelled  once  more  to 
drive  them  out. 

Wh^i  aad  by  whom  this  book  was  'written  we  are  nowhere 
ezplitntly  told,  either  in  the  book  itself  <»■  in  any  other  part  of 
Scripture,  and  can  only  gather  a  conoluHion  from  incidental 
notices  in  the  book  itself.  In  chap  xvi.  10,  we  read  that  the 
Canaanites  were  not  driven  out  that  dwelt  in  Gezer,  but  the 
Oanaanites  dwelt  amongthe  Ephraimites  unto  this  day.  Now, 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  as  we  learn  from  1  Kings  ix.  16, 
Pharaoh  king  of  Egypt  went  up  and  took  Gkzer  and  burnt  it 
with  jire,  aad  slew  the  Canaanites  that  dwelt  in  the  city,  and 
gave  it  for  a  present  unto  his  daughter,  Solomon's  wife.  It 
must  have  been  before  that,  therefore,  that  this  book  was  writ- 
ten. Again,  in  xv,  63,  we  road,  "  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the  in- 
liBbitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Jndah  could  not  drive 
them  out ;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  ehildreu  of  Judah 
at  Jemaalem  nnto  this  day."  Now,  we  know  that  it  was  in  the 
early  part  of  the  reign  of  David  that  JerusaJem  was  wrested 
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out  of  tlie  bands  of  the  Jebusites,  and  that  it  was  thenceforth 
the  seat  of  hia  kin^om.  See  also  ohap.  zi.  8,  and  xix.  S8, 
"great  Zidon,"  whereas  Tyre  not  Zidon  was  the  principal  city 
in  David's  time.  Id  ix.  27  we  are  told  that  Joshua  "  made  tho 
OibeODitefl  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  con- 
gr^ation  and  for  the  altar  of  the  Lord  unto  this  day,  in  the 
place  which  he  should  choose.'"  From  this  passage  we  leant 
not  only  that  at  the  time  when  this  book  was  written,  the 
Lord  had  not  yet  chosen  a  place  for  the  temple,  which  ivhS 
done  in  the  days  of  Darid,  but  that  the  Gibeonitea  still  coo- 
tinned  to  perform  service  near  the  altar.  Xow,  Saul  slew  the 
Oibeonites  in  his  reign  (2  Sam.  zxi.  1) ;  consequently  the  com- 
position of  the  book  cannot  be  referred  to  a  later  date  than 
this.  There  are  other  data,  however,  which  carry  na  mneh 
further  back.  In  chap.  vi.  25  we  read  of  Bahab  the  harlot, 
"  she  dwelleth  in  Israel  even  unto  this  day; '"  and  in  chap.  siv. 
1 4,  '*  Hebron  became  the  inheritance  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Je- 
phunneb,  unto  this  day  ;  "  from  which  it  appears  that  Bahab 
and  Caleb  were  still  liring  when  this  was  written.  From  the 
ezpreseions  in  v.  1,  "  The  Lord  dried  up  the  waters  of  Jordan 
from  before  the  children  of  Israel  until  we  were  passed  over," 
and  V.  6,  "  The  land,  which  the  Lord  sware  unto  their  fathers, 
that  he  would  give  m,""  we  learn  that  its  author  was  present  at 
the  original  passage  of  the  Jordan  and  the  taking  possesmon 
of  the  land. 

The  Jewish  Talmud  asserts,  and  probably  the  most  common 
belief  is,  that  Joshua  himself  was  its  author;  which  opinion  haa 
in  its  favour  the  analogy  of  Moeea  having  written  what  it  was 
thought  proper  to  record  of  the  events  of  his  days,  and  in  which 
he  was  a  principal  actor,  ao  that  it  seems  natural  to  expect 
that  hia  successor  would  do  the  aame.  This  conjectnre  re- 
ceives apparently  some  confirmation  from  chap.  xxiv.  26,  where 
we  are  told  of  tlie  events  related  in  that  chapter,  that  Joshua 
wrote  these  words  in  the  book  of  the  law  of  God.  That  book 
of  the  law  could  not  well  be  any  other  than  that  which  con- 
tained the  Pentateuch  ;  and  if  Joshua  wrote  this  closing  cha^ 
ter  of  the  book  bearing  his  name  there,  the  presumption  u 
that  the  previous  chapters  were  written  by  him  also.  Then 
the  closing  verses,  which  record  his  death,  would  be  added  by 
another  after  that  event  took  place,  just  aa  an  account  of  the 
death  of  Hoses  was  appended  to  the  Pentateuoh.  It  may  also 
be  8Dggeate<l  aa,  though  a  amall  matter  in  itself,  yet  pointing 
to  the  same  conclusion,  that  Joshua  first  receives  the  title,  "The 
servant  of  the  Lord,"  in  these  cloaing  verses ;  while  through 
the  body  of  the  work  he  is  caUed  simply  Joshua,  or  else  Joshua, 
Moses'  minister.  The  only  thing  which  throws  doubt  upon 
Joshua's  being  its  author  is  its  relating  events,  which  seem  to 
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be  spoken  of  in  the  book  of  Judges  aa  having  occurred  after 
Joshua  waa  dead.  Oorap.  chap,  xv.  ]3-19  ;  xv.  63  ;  xvi.  10 ; 
xvii.  11—13;  with  the  parallel  accounts  in  Judges  chap,  i.,  and 
chap.  xix.  47,  with  Judges  chap,  xviii.  Here  all  depends  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  datea  are  to  be  reconciled.  If  we  coq- 
sider  the  tirst  veree  of  Judges  aa  establiahing  that  every  thing 
related  in  the  book  took  place  after  Joshua's  death,  then  the 
book  of  Joshua  could  not  have  been  written  until  after  that 
event,  and  must  consequently  have  been  the  work  of  some  con- 
temporary who  survived  him.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  date 
iQ  Judges  i,  I  strictly  refers  only  to  the  event  recorded  Judges  . 
i.  1-8,  and  the  following  particulars,  to  which  no  date  is  pre- 
fixed, may  really  have  happened  sooner,  the  book  of  Joshua 
may  still  have  been  written  before  Joshua's  death,  and  for 
ought  we  know  by  Joshua  himself 

To  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  history  of  theological 
opinion  in  Germany  in  recent  times,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise to  find  the  integrity  and  early  date,  as  well  as  the  credi- 
bility of  this  book,  vehemently  assailed;  the  two  former,  indeed, 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  bringing  the  last  into  discredit,  for  al- 
though the  truth  of  its  contents  is  not  necessarily  dependent 
upon  the  period  of  its  composition,  yet  if  Joshua  or  a  contem- 
porary was  its  author,  the  other  marks  of  credibility  are  so 
manifest  that  the  truth  of  its  recitals  oanuot  be  denied.  There 
are  three  things  about  this  book  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  procure  its  unqualified  condemnation  at  the  hands  of  a  cer- 
tain school  of  critics, — its  miracles,  its  predictions,  and  the 
testimony  it  renders  to  the  truth  and  Mosaic  origin  of  the  Pen- 
tateuch. Miracles  can  in  their  eyes  never  be  more  than  fabu- 
lous legends;  predictions  must  have  been  written  after  the 
event;  and  as  the  Pentateuch  is  necessarily  condemned  by  the 
same  laws,  whatever  testifles  to  its  truth  must  fall  with  it. 
These  principles  are  assumed  by  them  as  indisputably  true,  the 
book  sentenced  accordingly,  and  then  searched  with  micros- 
copic accuracy,  if  perchance  any  thing  may  be  discovered  to 
support  their  foregone  conclusions.  To  a  believer  in  the  ex- 
istence or  even  possibility  of  a  Divine  revelation,  these  first 
principles  are  inconclusive  and  worthless;  to  the  critic  and 
scholar  theiradditional  arguments  are  equally  so.  The  alleged 
contradictions,  when  examined  in  detail,  will  be  found  no  con- 
tradictions, and  become  positive  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
truth  of  the  book,  when  it  is  seen  that  beneath  their  seeming 
inconsistency  there  is  a  real  argument.  That  the  citation  from 
the  book  of  Jasher  does  not  prove  its  composition  later  than 
the  time  of  Joabua,  we  have  already  seen.  The  arguments 
from  the  occurrence  of  the  name  Jerusalem  (chap.  x.  1,  xviii. 
28),  and  from  the  distinotion  of  the  southern  range  of  Canaan 
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into  the  mcniDtams  of  Judah  and  the  mountains  of  Israel  (chap, ' 
xi.  16,  21),  have  now  been  given  up  by  their  authors.  The 
.  asaumptioQ  that  the  name  Jerusalem  waa  first  bestowed  on  the 
otty  after  its  capture  by  David  is  destitute  of  all  historical 
proof:  and  the  distinction  into  Jadah  and  Israel  did  not  first 
arise  after  the  separation  of  the  two  kingdoms ;  that  separation 
was  rather  induced  by  the  distinction  already  existing.  The 
germ  of  it  may  be  found  as  far  back  as  the  patriarchal  period 
(Oen.  xliz.;  1  Chron.  v.  2);  it  was  gradually  augmented  by  the 
predominance  which  Judah  acquired  in  the  Mosaic  period  by 
its  numbers  and  otherwise  (Xum.  i.  27;  x.  14).  But  apart  from 
this,  its  occurrence  here  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  facts  of 
our  book  itself.  Judah  had  taken  possession  of  the  south  of 
the  land;  all  Israel  lay  encamped  at  Shilofa:  what  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  thepart  of  the  rangeoccupied  by  Judahshould 
be  called  the  "  mountain  of  Judah,^  and  that  where  all  the  rest 
of  Israel  lay  "  the  mountain  of  Israel,"  or  inasmuch  as  it  lay 
within  the  territory  Ephraim,  "the  mountain  of  Ephraim" 
(chap.  XX.  7)? 

The  extraordinary  hypothesis,  which  has  found  so  much  favour 
among  the  unbelieving  critics  of  Germany,  as  to  the  fragmen- 
tary structure  of  this  book,  might  be  applied  with  equal  sucoess 
and  equal  reason  to  any  other  book  that  ever  has  been  written. 
Ewald  has  discovered  that  no  less  than  five  different  writers 
have  had  a  hand  in  its  composition.  He  tells  us  exaotly  when 
each  of  them  lived,  and  the  special  bias  under  which  he  wrote, 
and  singles  out  in  every  chapter  with  undoubting  accuracy  the 
verses  which  belong  to  each.  The  utter  groundlessness  of 
such  a  hypothesis  is  a  sufficient  refutation,  even  if  the  impos- 
sibility of  bringing  it  into  accordance  with  the  phenomena 
which  the  book  presents  did  not  afford  an  ample  contradiction. 
The  evident  and  consistent  plan  of  the  book,  as  above  deve- 
loped, is  wholly  at  variance  with  it.  There  could  be  neither 
order  nor  consistency  in  such  a  chaos  of  fragments  as  it  sup< 
poses.  The  theory  of  two  writers,  one  distinguished  by  the 
unvarying  use  of  the  divine  name  6od,  and  the  other  by  that 
of  Lord,  whose  writings  became  somehow  blended,  breaks  down 
here  most  signally;  and  it  is  confessed,  even  by  those  who 
adopt  it,  that  the  occurrence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  names 
is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  decide  to  which  author  the  supposed 
fragment  belongs.  And  every  attempt  to  establish  a  criterion 
by  other  assumed  characteristio  words  or  phrases  has  proved 
equally  unsuccessful.  The  alleged  contradictions,  even  were 
they  such  in  reality,  would  prove  nothing  in  favour  of  this 
hypothesis,  unless  on  the  supposition  of  an  unaccountable  foi^ 
getfulnesB  or  stupidity  on  the  part  of  him  who  strung  these 
fragments  together,  to  whom,  however,  they  are  compelled  to 
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ftttribut«  great  ekill  and  ehrewdneas  The  oocurrence  of  ocoa- 
rional  repetitions,  and  of  sections  with  a  formal  introduction 
and  close,  has  been  oonGdeotly  brought  forward  as  proof  of  a 
fragmentary  character;  but  aa  En-ald  himself  has  conclusively 
shown,  In  one  of  his  earlier  productions,  these  are  peculiarities 
of  the  oriental  style  generally,  arising  in  fact  out  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  their  language  and  of  their  mode  of  narration. 

The  morality  of  scarcely  any  book  in  the  Bible  has  been 
more  assailed  by  the  enemies  of  revelation  than  that  of  the 
book  of  Joshua.  It  has  been  represented  as  unworthy  of  Qod, 
as  sanctioning  what  is  abhorrent  to  all  just  ideas  of  his  nature, 
and  as  diametrically  opposed  to  the  mild  and  benevolent  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity.  The  Israelites  have  been  represented 
as  a  horde  of  lawless  wanderers,  who,  having  broken  loose  from 
bond^e  in  Egypt,  fell  upon  the  inoffensive  Canaanites,  forcibly 
wrested  from  them  their  just  possessions,  and  wantonly  and 
mercilessly  butchered  them  without  distinction  of  age  or  sex. 
And  when  this  horrible  picture  of  injustice  and  inhumanity  haa 
been  drawn,  we  are  asked,  Can  a  holy  and  merciful  Being,  can 
the  Christian's  God,  sanction  such  proceedings!  Had  we 
space,  we  should  have  been  pleased  here  to  discDBS  this  point, 
with  the  view  of  vindicating  the  book  against  such  aspersions, 
showing  the  right  by  which  Israel  took  possession  of  Palestine^ 
and  the  just  reasons  why  God  directed  the  extermination  of  its 
former  inhabitants,  at  the  same  time  inquiring  into  the  relation 
in  which  our  holy  and  peaceful  religion  stands  to  war.  We 
need  as  much  to  pray  to  be  delivered  from  some  of  the  pro- 
fessed friends  of  revelation  here  as  from  its  more  open  and  un- 
disguised enemies ;  for  there  have  been  those  who,  by  under- 
taking to  defend  this  point  on  insufficient  or  ill-chosen  grounds, 
have  seemed  to  cast  the  mantle  of  Christianity  over  the  iniqui- 
ties and  barbarities  of  modem  warfare,  and  to  justify  the 
wholesale  murders  with  which  thecivilized  and  Christian  nations 
of  modem  times  are  reeking,  though  they  call  Him  Master  and 
Lord  who  said,  "  Love  yoiir  enemies.^  These  topics  we  are  un- 
willing wholly  to  pass  over  without  consideration.  But  we 
shall  be  able  to  do  no  more  than  in  the  most  hurried  manner 
indicate  the  line  of  argument  which  we  should  wish  to  pursue. 
And  we  should  defend  the  right  of  Israel  to  Canaan,  not  oa 
the  ground  of  the  prior  occupancy  of  it  by  the  patriarchs,  as 
though  a  claim  had  then  been  formed  to  the  territory,  which 
their  descendantsnow  reasserted;  nor  on  the  ground  that  Israel, 
having  no  land  of  their  own  after  leaving  Egypt,  could  not  be 
boond  to  remain  for  ever  in  the  barren  wilderness,  and  if  the 
Ganaanites  would  not  give  them  peaceable  possession  among 
them,  they  were  at  liberty,  from  the  natural  right  of  all  men  to 
life  and  to  the  means  of  its  support,  to  seize  upon  land  wher- 
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ever  tbey  conld  find  it  to  live  upon;  nor  shoald  we,  calling  to 
our  aid  the  maxim  that  mij^ht  makes  right,  defend  It  on  what 
ia  by  a  grievous  misnomer  called  the  right  of  conquest.  They 
had  no  right  to  the  land  founded  on  any  natural  claim  to  its 
possession,  nor  any  derived  from  the  conventional  usages  of 
men.  But  it  waa  theirs  by  Divine  gift.  God  promised  Abra- 
ham to  give  it  to  bis  seed;  that  promise  was  reiterated  to  his 
descendants,  and  it  was  in  fulfilment  of  it  that  they  received 
the  land,  Tbey  entered  Canaan  and  took  possession  of  it  by 
the  immediate  command  of  Qod,  The  perfect  legitimacy  of  a 
right  thus  obtained  none  can  question  who  are  not  prepared 
to  deny  altogether  the  interference  of  God  in  human  affairs. 
It  is  he  who  appoints  to  nations  as  to  individuals  the  bounds 
of  their  habitations.  This  goodly  land,  in  the  exercise  of  bis 
righteousness,  be  took  from  the  Ganaanites,  who  had  forfeited 
it  by  their  sins,  and  in  his  grace  he  gave  it  to  Israel,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  they  likewise  were  to  be  deprived 
of  it  if  they  proved  unfaithful  and  disobedient  stewards. 

But  why  were  the  Canaanitesto  be  utterly  destroyed!  The 
reason  is  repeatedly  given  in  connection  with  the  command.  It 
is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  usual  bloody  character  of  wars 
in  that  barbarous  age.  But  it  was  because  of  the  abomina- 
tions and  gross  idolatries  of  the  Ganaanitos,  for  which  the  Lord 
would  thus  punish  them.  God  would  glorify  his  justice  by  the 
destruction  of  those  who  would  not  glorify  him  by  a  willing 
service.  Refusing  to  comply  with  this,  the  end  of  their  orea-* 
tion,  they  were  forced  to  subserve  it  by  their  utter  destruo- 
tion.  In  the  days  of  Abraham,  their  iniquity  was  not  yet  full; 
and  therefore  the  land,  though  promised  to  him,  was  not  taken 
from  them  nor  given  to  him  in  present  possession.  The  Israel- 
ites were  not  acting  under  an  impulse  of  their  Own  when  the^ 
made  war  upon  Canaan.  They  were  guided  neither  by  ambi- 
tion nor  by  lust  of  conquest.  They  were  simply  the  executors 
of  the  Divine  vengeance  ;  just  as  the  flood,  the  pestilence,  and 
the  earthquake,  are  commissioned  by  heaven  to  cut  off  those 
who  provoke  God's  judgments.  Why  may  he  not  at  his  plea- 
sure employ  men  to  do  his  bidding  in  this  respect  as  well  aa 
he  may  the  elements !  He  does  thus  employ  men  constantly 
in  his  providence  as  the  unconsoious  executioners  of  his  judg- 
ments. Babylon  chastises  the  sins  of  Judea,  Persia  humbles 
the  pride  of  Babylon,  Greece  ia  the  rod  in  God's  hand  against 
Persia,  and  is  in  its  turn  scourged  by  Home,  which  itself  falls 
before  the  irruptions  of  barbarous  invaders.  Where  now  are 
the  nations  of  antiquity  i  Which  of  them  has  not  been  made  at 
one  time  the  executioner  of  Divine  judgments  upon  others,  and 
then  been  punished  itself  in  turn  for  its  own  guilty  excesses  t 
And  if  sinful  nations  thus  unwittingly  accompli^  the  righteous 
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will  of  a  holy  God,  why  may  not  an  elect  and  godly  nation  be 
employed  as  the  conacioue  instrumenta  of  his  juat  vengeance  ! 
There  ia  no  door  left;  open  here  for  fanaticism,  the  fancying  a 
Divine  commiBsion,  and  under  ita  pretended  sanction  putting 
to  death  and  plundering  all  of  a  different  faith,  or  whomsoever 
their  religious  frenzy  might  lead  them  to  encounter.  Israel 
was  evidently  under  Divine  guidance.  Miraculous  power  at- 
tended them  every  foot  of  the  way,  and  proved  the  commands 
which  they  received  to  be  no  fanatical  ravings,  but  the  man- 
dates of  the  Glod  of  the  whole  earth.  He  fed  them  from  the 
skies,  gave  them  drink  from  the  rock,  opened  a  passage  through 
Jordan,  threw  down  the  walls  of  Jericho,  slew  their  enemies 
with  hailstones.  There  conld  be  no  mistake  that  the  living 
Ood  was  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  directed  all  their  proceed- 
ings. And  there  was  a  special  reason,  too,  why  Israel  should 
be  the  executioner  of  the  Divine  will  in  this  instance,  rather 
than  that  the  land  should  be  first  depopulated  by  pestilence, 
or  by  some  other  natural  agent,  and  the  people  he  brought 
'  into  the  land  thus  emptied  for  them.  In  that  case  they  would 
not  have  felt  so  sensibly  their  own  weakness  and  dependence 
on  the  power  of  (Jod.  They  would  have  forgotten  the  agency 
of  God  in  giving  them  the  land,  attributing  all  to  the  second 
causes  which  he  might  have  employed  as  his  inatruments'j  nor 
could  in  that  case  the  Canaanites  be,  as  the  residue  of  them 
proved,  a  constant  trial  to  Israel,  whether  or  no  they  would  be 
faithful  to  the  service  of  the  Lord. 

But  why,  it  has  been  asked,  were  the  Canaanites  thus  singled 
out  for  punishment  ?  Were  they  the  only  idolaters  ?  Were 
they  so  much  worse  than  others !  And  why  punished  by  the 
Israelites,  whom  the  enemies  of  religion  delight  in  represent- 
ing to  be  as  bad  if  not  worse  than  the  nations  they  destroyed! 
The  Canaanites  were  not,  as  is  here  supposed,  singled  out. 
The  righteous  providence  of  God  extends  over  all  nations,  and 
eiMjh  is  punished  when  its  cup  of  iniquity  is  full,  not  all  to  the 
same  extent  indeed,  nor  by  the  same  means,  but  punished  as 
he  sees  fit.  Besides,  the  Canaanites  were  addicted  to  the 
vilest  and  most  abominable  practices,  such  as  were  regarded 
with  detestation  and  horror  by  the  heathen  themselves.  It  is 
a  slander  upon  Israel,  too,  to  speak  of  the  generation  under 
Joshua  otherwise  than  as  a  pious,  godly  race.  That  there 
were  individuals  among  them  who  were  not  truly  pious,  is  of 
course  to  be  supposed.  But  the  whole  tenor  of  the  history  in 
this  book  shows  them  to  have  been  scrupulously  obedient  to 
the  Divine  will,  and  regardful  of  the  Divine  honour.  We  find 
none  of  the  murmurings  which  characterized  the  generation 
that  left  Egypt  under  Moses,  none  of  those  relapses  into  ido- 
latry tiiat  fill  their  history  in  the  period  of  the  kings.     They 
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were  a  people  in  eovenant  with  God,  and  mindM  of  thatcovfr- 
nant,  which  they  repeatedly  and  Boleraaly  renewed.  They 
looked  upon  themselTes  as  only  the  organs  of  the  Divine  will 
in  this  matter ;  they  burned  with  the  same  zeal  against  Uie 
ein  of  Aohan  among  themselves,  and  against  the  supposed 
transgression  of  certain  tribes,  aa  they  did  against  the  ido- 
latrous Oanaanites:  and  they  were  informed  that  the  judgment, 
which  they  now  by  Divine  direction  executed  upon  others,  would 
be  executed  aa  terribly  upon  themaelves  if  they  were  unfaith- 
ful to  the  covenant  of  their  God. 

After  what  has  been  said,  we  need  scarcely  add  that  this 
furnishea  no  precedent,  no  juatification  whatever,  in  favour  of 
modern  wars  of  conquest.  Where  Israel's  example  is  claimed, 
let  the  same  evidences  be  shown  of  Divine  guidance,  the  same 
miraculous  indications  that  such  is  the  will  of  God. 

Much  has  been  written  and  said  very  loosely  about  the  literal 
sense  and  the  historical  sense  of  the  Scriptures.  That  there 
is  a  spiritual  sense  to  the  whole  Bible,  that  ia  to  say,  that  the 
whole  Bible  was  intended  for  our  spiritu&l  improvement,  ia  . 
obvious.  It  Gould  not  be  what  it  is,  in  all  its  parts  the  Word 
of  God,  it  could  not  be  even  a  religious  book,  unless  this  were 
the  case.  If  there  be  any  part  of  it  that  admits  of  no  such 
use,  that  part  is  exclusively  secular  and  has  no  place  in  the 
Bible.  Setting  out,  however,  with  this  obvious  principle,  some 
have  run  absolutely  wild  in  their  so-called  spiritual  interpre- 
tations. Some  mystics  have  gone  to  the  extent  of  affirming 
that  there  are  seven  distinct  senses  in  every  passage  of  Holy 
Writ^  all  of  which  they  pretend  to  be  able  to  discover.  Some 
have  adapted  what  is  commonly  known  aa  the  allegorical  mode 
of  interpreting  Scripture,  and  find  some  bidden,  moetly  typical 
meaning  in  every  verse,  too  often  despising  or  giving  up  alto- 
gether its  plain  and  natural  signification.  Others  have  gone 
to  the  opposite  extreme  of  treating  the  narratives  of  the  Bible 
as  they  would  mere  uninspired  productions,  as  though  iii&} 
stood  simply  upon  a  parallel  with  profane  history,  and  were 
nothing  more  to  us  than  a  record  of  what  had  been  transacted 
in  ages  long  aioce  past.  A  few  simple  principles  seem  to  ns 
to  govern  this  whole  matter,  and  to  be  sufficient  to  preserve 
us  from  the  extremes  on  either  hand.  The  danger  on  one  side 
is  that  of  arbitrary  and  fanoiful  exposition,  which  foists  in 
meanings  upon  the  Scriptures  which  the  spirit  of  inspiraUon 
never  intended,  and  which  puts  it  completely  within  the  power 
of  tha  interpreter  to  make  any  thing  or  nothing  of  any  passage 
at  hia  option,  by  assuming  seme  mystical  s«ise  without  reason 
or  necessity,  and  parading  it  to  the  obscuration  of  its  just  and 
direct  meaning.  Under  such  a  system  of  interpretation,  it  is 
not  the  Scriptures  but  men's  own  vagajiee  wbicb  form  their  nb 
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of  fMth.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  any  man's  thus 
making  Scripture  teach  just  what  he  pleases.  The  danger  on 
the  other  side  is,  as  we  have  already  said,  th&t  of  degrading  a 
large  portion  of  the  Scriptures  from  the  Word  of  God,  and  a 
book  designed  for  our  spiritual  improvement,  to  a  mere  secular 
history,  finding  in  it  nothing  about  Christ  or  eternal  salvation, 
no  new  illustrations  of  the  charauter  of  Otod,  no  fresh  motives 
for  trust  in  bis  meroy  or  strenuous  obedience  to  bis  holy  will. 
Both  these  extremes  are  to  be  deprecated.  The  middle  path 
is  the  true  one ;  and  the  direotion  in  whioh  that  lies,  remains 
now  to  be  pointed  out.  This  we  can  perhaps  best  do  under 
three  particulars. 

The  special  intervention  of  God  in  the  history  of  ancient 
Israel  is  to  be  kept  in  view.  God  interferes  in  all  history  of 
every  age  and  nation ;  and  do  history  is  read  ari^t  unless  the 
agency  of  God  is  sought  for  in  it,  and  bow  the  varioiis  events 
which  occur  enter  into  bis  plan  of  goveraiti^the  world  and 
brtnging  about  his  wise  and  righteous  ends.  But  this  is  true 
ID  a  very  peculiar  sense  of  all  that  befell  his  ancient  people. 
They  were  under  the  particular  care  and  the  immediate  govern- 
ment of  God,  as  no  other  nation  ever  was.  And  not  only  so, 
but  their  history  was  written  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  with 
the  view  of  ucfolding  this  special  relation  in  which  they  stood 
to  God,  and  the  duties,  tiis  privileges,  and  the  responsibilities, 
which  it  brought  with  it.  This  history  shows  how  God  dealt 
with  his  people,  and  how  they  dealt  with  him.  Now,  God  is 
the  same  in  every  age;  what  he  was  to  them  he  is  now.  He 
vho  removed  every  obstacle  out  of  the  way  of  his  faithful 
people,  even  to  the  opening  of  a  passage  through  the  Bed  Sea, 
the  dividing  of  Jordan,  or  easting  down  the  impregnable  walla 
of  Jericho,  will  not  fail  to  make  their  path  clear  before  them 
DOW.  He  who  supplied  all  their  necessities,  giving  them  bread 
from  heaven  and  water  out  of  the  flinty  rock,  will  not  suffer 
those  to  famish  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  nor 
will  be  permit  them  who  fear  him  to  lack  any  good  thing.  He 
who  heard  them  ever  in  their  honr  of  need,  and  caused  all  their 
enemies  to  flee  before  them,  will  grant  his  people  deliverance 
now  from  all  Uieir  inward  and  outward  foes.  He  who  punished 
Israers  sins  will  ever  visit  the  transgressions  of  his  people 
with  the  rod;  yet  he  who  graciously  returned  to  them  when 
they  again  sought  his  face,  will  show  himself  always  merciful 
to  his  repentant  though  baoksliding  people. 

"  As  in  water  face  answcreth  to  face,  so  the  heart  of  man  to 
man."  The  men  of  one  age  live  over  again  in  those  of  every 
other.  We  may  see  ourselves  portrayed  in  the  character  of 
Israd.  We  see  there  the  workings  of  the  natural  and  of  the 
imperfectly  sanctified  heart  under  the  means  whioh  God  emn 
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ploys  for  ita  conversion  and  SAlvation.  Their  waywardneM 
and  disobedience,  their  marmuringB,  their  hasty,  ill-timed  zeal, 
their  negligent  femisenesB,  all  find  their  counterpart  in  us;  and 
well  is  it  if  the  hearty  penitence  and  the  sincere  obedienee 
which  they  manifested  at  other  periods  find  likewise  in  as 
their  parallel.  The  instruction  thus  gained  we  shall  for  brevity's 
sake  call  the  inferential  use  of  history.  This  is  in  every  case 
a  legitimate  deduction  from  the  narrative,  and  the  spiritual 
instruction  thus  gained  is,  by  the  fairest  construction,  a  part  of 
the  meaning  of  the  inspired  record. 

Next  to  this  we  shall  mention  what  may  be  called  the  anar 
logical  use  of  Scripture.  This  is  done  when  we  trace  resem- 
bloncea  between  natural  and  spiritual  objects,  and  illustrate 
the  latter  through  the  medium  of  the  former.  There  is  no 
logical  deduction  here,  as  in  the  former  case.  We  find  in  it, 
not  proof,  but  illustration.  Where  the  resemblance  is  striking, 
and  especially  where  it  extends  to  many  particulars,  it  often 
enables  the  mind  easily  and  distinctly  to  apprehend  what 
otherwise,  perhaps,  itcoidd  scarcely  grasp;  and  even  if  it  does 
not  positively  confirm  the  truth,  it  performs  a  valuable  service 
in  obviating  objections.  With  many  minds,  an  apt  analogy 
has  all  the  force  of  a  rigid  proof,  or  is,  perhaps,  more  effective; 
because  more  intelligible  and  impressive,  than  such  a  proof 
would  be  to  them.  It  is  to  all  a  pleasing  as  well  as  an  instruc- 
tive way  of  conveying  truth.  We  make  use  of  analogies  from 
the  works  of  Grod  in  nature,  the  better  to  set  forth  spiritnal 
relations;  and  why  may  we  not  make  a  similar  nse  of  his 
Word  J  especially  as  we  can  claim  for  it  the  example  of  in* 
spired  apostleSt  who  not  unfrequently  drew  such  analogies 
from  the  Old  Testament  for  the  instruction  of  their  hearers  or 
readers.  The  propriety  and  the  advantages  of  it  are  so  ob- 
vious that  it  is  constantly  done  by  all  Christians;  and  some  of 
these  analogies  are  so  true  and  striking  that  they  have  stamped 
themselves  upon  our  current  devotional  language,  and  upon 
our  most  ordinary  conceptions  of  things,  to  such  an  extent,  in- 
deed, that  in  employing  them  we  scarcely  think  that  we  are 
using  figures.  The  wilderness  world,  the  Jordan  of  death,  the 
heavenly  Canaan,  are  as  familiar  in  our  religious  language  as 
any  literal  expression  we  can  employ.  The  only  caution  neces- 
sary in  connection  with  this  use  of  Scripture  is,  that  we  should 
remember  analogies  are  not  proofs,  and  even  the  best  analogies 
are  not  perfect.  They  should,  therefore,  not  be  pressed  too 
far;  it  does  not  follow  that  because  there  is  a  resemblance, 
however  striking,  in  some  points,  there  must  be  a  corresponding 
similarity  in  every  other.  Neither  does  one  analogy  exclude 
another;  but  the  same  thing  may  have  a  lesemblanoe  on  dif- 
ferent sides  to  various  spiritual  truths,  and  may  be  rightfully 
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anployed  in  illuBtration  of  them  all.  In  order  to  learn  vh&t 
ia  the  truth,  we  inust  go  to  those  parts  of  Scripture  where  it 
is  plainly  and  directly  conveyed.  But  when  the  tnith  has  first 
beeQ  discovered  and  proved  from  other  sources,  we  may  then 
resort  to  analogies  to  aid  in  its  distinct  conception  and  to  im- 
preea  it  more  vividly  on  the  mind;  while,  of  course,  the  nee  of 
any  passage  by  way  of  analogy  is  never  to  be  understood  as 
Bnpereeding  or  invalidating  its  proper  historical  sense. 

A  third  use  of  these  parts  of  Scripture  may  be  called  their 
suggestive  use,  by  which  we  mean  the  taking  its  language  in 
detached  portions,  and  without  any  particular  attention  to  its 
connection,  or  to  the  precise  sense  which  it  must  have  in  the 
place  where  it  oconrs,  allowing  it  to  suggest  any  profitable  sense 
which  the  words  may  be  capable  of  bearing,  or  awaken  any 
train  of  devout  thought  which  may  casually  connect  itself  with 
them.  This,  of  course,  ie  not  interpreting  Scripture;  the 
meanings  or  the  thoughts  thus  suggested  are  never  to  be  put 
forward  as  the  true  sense  of  the  passage,  with  which  they  may 
baoonnected;  andyetwethinkthat,  if  indulged  insparingly,  and 
bya  person  already  well  instructed  and  of  sound  judgment,  it  may 
not  only  be  allowable,  but  very  profitable.  It  is  well  to  have 
devout  thoughts  and  important  truths  frequently  in  our  minds, 
whatever  may  be  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  introduction. 
As  we  walk  by  the  way  or  sit  in  the  house,  a«  we  look  abroad 
upon  the  worka  of  Qod  or  upon  the  handicraft  of  man,  it  is  of 
service  to  let  every  thing  be  an  occasion  of  suggesting  such 
thoughts,  however  remote  or  even  fanciful  the  association  that 
introduces  them.  Especially,  then,  it  seems  to  us  that  when 
we  are  reading  the  Word  of  God,  about  which  every  sacred 
association  spontaneously  clusters,  we  may  at  times  with  profit, 
instead  of  anxiously  confining  ourselves  to  the  strict  and  proper 
sense  of  the  passage,  allow  our  thoughts  to  have  loose  rein,  and 
yield  ourselves  up  to  any  pious  reflection  that  strikes  us  in 
connection  with  it.  The  only  danger  here  arises  from  its  ex- 
cessive use,  tending  to  the  neglect  of  that  more  solid  study  of 
the  Bible,  by  which  alone  we  can  learn  what  it  truly  teaches, 
and  from  its  injudicious  use  allowing  thoughts  to  be  suggested 
which  are  themselves  erroneous  or  of  an  improper  kind.  Of 
oourse,  these  suggestions  are  not  proved  to  be  true  from  their 
having  arisen  in  connection  with  Scripture;  they  fonu  no  part 
of  the  actual  sense  of  the  passage;  and  yet  they  are  sometimes 
so  easily  connected  with  it,  the  language  which  the  sacred 
writer  employs  upon  his  own  immediate  subject  often  admits 
Qf  so  ready  and  apt  an  application  to  some  higher  subject,  that 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  language  h&d  been  carefully 
framed  to  admit  of  both  applications,  and  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  a  pious  and  reflecting  mind  to  read  the  one  without 
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instantly  remirring  to  the  other.  Thus  Vhen  we  read,  "Eye 
bath  not  seen,  nor  ear  beard,  neither  bare  entered  the  heart 
of  man  the  things  which  G«d  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him,"  who  can  avoid  thinking  of  the  heaTonly  glory,  though 
that  is  not  the  subject  originally  contemplated  by  ^e  aacred 
writer  I  When  it  is  aaid  of  Samson,  "  the  dead,  whieb  he  slew 
st  hie  death,  were  more  than  they  which  be  slew  in  his  life," 
bow  can  we  help  connecting  it  in  thought  with  Him  who  tri- 
umphed when  he  fell  over  all  the  powers  of  darkness!  Dif- 
ferent minds  are  drfferently  affected  by  saggeetions  of  this  sort, 
HO  that  no  one  can  preacnbe  an  absolute  rule  for  the  govern- 
ment of  another.  Much  depends  upon  tbe  turn  of  mind  and 
babit  of  thought.  What  seems  to  one  a  fanoiful  and  iDcoa- 
gniouB  association  may  afford  rich  and  profitable  meditalioD 
to  another.  We  should  not  absolutely  condemn  all  associa- 
tions of  this  sort,  therefore,  in  the  gross,  or  even  in  all  cases 
those  which  may  seem  insipid  and  profitless  to  us;  they  may 
appear  differently  to  others.  Some  eminently  pious  and  judi- 
cious men  have  made  frequent  ute  of  the  Old  Teat«ment  in 
this  way;  and  with  tbe  limitations  we  have  above  prescribed  to 
it,  it  does  not  seem  aa  though  it  could  do  any  harm.  Indeed, 
tbe  apostles  themselves,  not  so  frequently  as  some  have  alleged, 
yet  occasionally,  made  a  similar  use  of  the  Old  Testament,  ao- 
oommodating  its  language  to  some  new  idea;  not  thus  expound- 
ing Scripture  in  a  sense  foreign  to  tbe  intent  of  the  original 
writer,  but  using  its  familiar  words  as  an  apt  Tehicle  of  their 
own  thougbtii. 

In  our  remarks  thm  far,  we  have  bad  primarily  in  view  the 
spiritual  sense  that  may  be  elicited  from  or  connected  with 
Scripture,  in  order  to  a  practical  application  of  it  to  our  hearts 
and  consciences.  .The  historical  types  of  the  Old  Testament, 
or  those  persons  and  events  in  tbe  former  dispensation,  which 
are  to  be  considered  as  typical,  either  speci8cally  of  Christ  and 
bia  work,  or  more  generally  of  persona  and  events  in  the  present 
dispensation,  may  be  explained  in  the  same  way.  And  thongh 
it  would  savour  of  presumption  in  us  to  assert  positively  that 
we  have  a  perfectly  aatisfaotory  solution  of  a  question  so  muofa 
debated,  and  on  which  there  has  been  and  still  is  so  great  a 
diversity  of  views  even  among  sound  and  learned  divines,  we 
may  venture  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  three  uses  of 
Scripture  above  described,  the  inferential,  the  analogical,  and 
the  suggestive,  will  go  very  far  jn  explaining  this  eobjeot 
There  are  types  in  all  those  senses  more  or  less  explicit ;  some 
of  tbem  stated  to  be  types  by  tbe  inspired  writers;  others 
which  we  argue  to'  be  types,  proceeding  upon  the  same  priiiei- 
ples  whi^  they  seem  to  have  followed.  Thus,  to  illustrate  oar 
moaning  by  the  case  of  Joshua :  no  one,  we  presume,  would  be 
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dispofled  to  doubt  that  be  was  a  distiD^Uhed  tTpe  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  is  not  expressly  called  so  in  the  New  Testa- 
mentiit  is  true;  but  from  the  instanoea  of  types  that  we  do  find 
there,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  to  be  so  regarded.  And  he  maj  be 
considered  as  a  type  in  all  three  of  the  senses  which  have  been 
spoken  of.  As  tbe  divinely  constituted,  divinely  qualified,  and 
successful  leader  of  God's  people,  he  is  a  type  of  which  the 
inferential  use  may  be  made  to  point  to  Christ ;  for  the  gra- 
cious God,  who  raised  up  the  leader  suited  to  that  emergency 
flf  his  people,  attended  him  by  his  divine  aid,  by  him  subdued 
their  foes  and  fulfilled  his  promises  of  good,  thereby  pledged 
himself  to  raise  up  at  the  St  time  one  who  should  supply  every 
M^w  real  need  of  bis  people,  and  who  should  be  at  once 
divinely  appointed  and  qualified  to  bring  in  upon  them  every 
spiritual  good  which  he  promised  and  intended  for  tbem. 
Looking  upon  Joshua,  therefore,  they  could  strengtheo  tbeir 
faith  in  tbe  coming  of  the  predicted  Shiloh  ;  and  from  what 
God  had  mercifully  given  them  in  the  one,  they  could  form 
Bome  kind  of  expectation  as  to  what  he  designed  for  them  in 
the  other.  In  this  manner  Joshua  could  have  been  regarded 
as  a  type  of  the  coming  Saviour  before  be  actually  appeared. 

The  suggestive  use  of  the  life  and  character  of  Joshua  in  its 
typical  relation  to  Christ  oould,  on  the  other  band,  only  be  made 
after  tbe  great  antitype  had  come.  Now  that  we  have  learned 
all  about  Christ  from  actual  manifestation,  we  can  again  turn 
back  aod  take  a  fresh  survey  of  the  type,  and  new  points  of 
contact,  never  observed  before,  will  be  discovered  between  them. 
Thus,  that  he  should  bear  the  name  of  Joshua,  which  is  the 
Hebrew  form  of  Jesus ;  that  be  should  be  in  Egypt  in  his  in- 
fancy, and  in  his  infancy  be  endangered  by  the  murderous 
edict  of  a  cruel  tyrant ;  that  he  should  be  forty  years  in  the 
wilderness,  and  Jesus  forty  days  in  the  same ; — accidental  re- 
semblances like  these,  if  we  call  them  such,  may  mggett  refiec- 
tions  more  or  less  profitable  to  us,  and  may  connect  more 
elosely  in  our  minds  the  life  of  Joshua  with  that  of  Him  whom 
ba  typified ;  but  it  could  never  have  reasonably  occurred  to 
the  mind  of  any  one  to  anticipate  these  coincidences  before  tbe 
Saviour  bad  actually  come. 

The  aoalogical  use  of  this  type  might  be  made  both  before 
Christ  came  and  after ;  but  only  as  his  character  and  the  na- 
ture of  hie  work  were  known  from  other  sources  independent 
of  tbe  history  wherein  the  type  is  found,  as,  for  instance,  from 
the  [M-opbeoies  respecting  Christ  or  his  recorded  life.  Analo- 
gies between  what  one  did  in  natural  and  the  other  in  spiritual 
tfaings  are  so  obvious  and  abundant  that  we  need  not  delay  to 
point  them  out.  Here  again  let  it  be  bome  in  mind  that  it  itf 
the  infereati^  only  which  strictly  tea«hea;  — the  analogical  illue- 
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tratBB  what  is  elaewhere  learned ;  while  the  auggestive  pleasingly 
and  impressiyely  carries  our  thoughts,  though  it  be  by  trifial 
ways,  to  Him  whom  we  cannot  too  frequently  contemplate. 

We  have  thought  it  more  conducive  to  the  edifioation  of  the 
general  reader  to  present  our  own  views  of  this  interesting 
subject  than  to  give  a  more  particular  account  of  the  work 
which  has  immediately  suggested  them,  and  the  title  of  which 
is  prefixed  to  this  article.  We  desire,  however,  in  conclusion, 
to  invite  attention  to  it,  as  a  sample  of  an  interesting  and  im- 
portant ciasfl  of  G^erman  works,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to 
a  wholesome  reaction  from  the  sceptical  excesses  of  the  modern 
school  of  criticism  and  interpretation.  We  desire  to  eee  the 
growing  taste  for  Qcrman  literature  in  this  department  directed 
not  merely  to  innocuous  but  to  salutary  objects,  and  we  there- 
fore take  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  our  Biblical  stn- 
deuts  to  the  works  which  have  been  called  into  existence  within 
a  few  years  by  the  example  and  authority  of  Hengstenberg. 
One  of  the  earliest  of  these  writers  is  the  one  before  ua,  Keilof 
Dorpat,  who  has  done  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth,  not 
only  in  this  work  on  Joshua,  but  in  a  later  one  on  Kings,  and 
an  earlier  one  on  Chronicles.  To  the  same  general  class,  butwitfa 
less  direct  dependence  upon  Hengstenberg,  belong  Kurtz,  the 
author  of  several  valuable  works  upon  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
Old  Testament  History,  and  Delitzsch,  the  author  of  a  kindred 
work  on  the  interpretation  of  prophecy.  As  co-workers,  more 
or  less  directly  and  successfully,  in  the  promotion  of  the  swne 
end,  the  names  of  Banke,  Haverniok,  and  Drechster,  are  al- 
ready familiar  to  our  Uerman-reading  studentA  of  the  Bible. 
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The  apostles  governed  the  primitive  church,  not  in  dioceses 
or  fixed  districts,  but  with  an  ambulatory  and  convenient 
jurisdiction.  The  power  of  each  extended  to  the  whole. 
Still,  in  the  exercise  of  this  extraordinary  power,  thoy  appear 
to  have  had  some  regard  to  a  division  of  labour.  Paul 
expresses  his  unwillingness  to  ioterfero  with  other  men's 
labours,  and  his  earnest  wish  to  preach  the  gospel  where  it 
had  not  yet  been  heard. — (Bom.  xv.  20,  21.)  In  aoeordanoe 
with  this  method  was  the  general  distribution  of  the  Jews  and 
Gentiles  between  Paul  and  Peter. — (Glal.  ii.  7-) 

When  a  church  was  founded  by  an  apostle,  he  seems  to 
have  sustained  a  peculiar  relation  to  it  afterwards;  as  its 
spiritual  father,  and  as  such  bound  still  in  some  degree  to 
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watch  over  it,  and  for  that  purpose  to  keep  up  a  ooFreBpondence 
with  it  by  personal  yisits,  or  by  messengers  or  letters.  AmoDV 
the  churches,  which  appear  to  have  been  organized  by  Paiu 
in  some  of  his  mission  journeys,  were  the  churches  of  Galatia. 
We  know  tliat  hia  practice  was  to  ordain  elders  in  every  city 
where  he  left  a  churob. — (Acts  xiv.  23;  Tit.  i.  5.)  To  these 
he  committed  the  government  and  instruction  of  the  infant 
churches,  when  he  turned  himself  to  other  fields  of  labour  or 
of  aufTering.  That  these  successors  would  in  every  case  be 
faithful  and  successful  substitutes  for  apostolic  care,  was  not 
to  be  expected.  Nor  is  it  surprising  that  in  some  instances 
abuses  and  corruptions,  both  of  doctrine  and  of  practice, 
sfaould  have  soon  sprung  up.  A  remarkable  example  of  abuse 
in  practice  is  afforded  by  the  case  of  the  Corinthian  church 
vjith  respect  to  the  communion.— (1  Cor.  xi.  20-34.)  A  no 
less  remarkable  example  of  doctrinal  decleneion  is  afforded  by 
the  case  of  the  Galatians.  After  Paul's  departure  they  were 
led  by  certain  teachers  who  auooeeded  him  to  exchange  the 
doctrine  of  gratuitous  salvation  for  a  slavish  reliance  upon 
legal  ceremonies.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  epistle  to 
the  Galatians,  in  which  the  apostle  expresses  his  surprise, 
his  grief,  hia  indignation,  at  the  change  which  had  befallen 
them,  and  eloquently  pleads  with  them,  in  warm  and  cogent 
argument,  to  come  back  to  the  elevated  ground  where  he  had 
left  them.  From  this  interesting  case,  and  the  epistle  grow^ 
ing  out  of  it,  we  may  gather  some  instructive  facts  respecting 
the  condition  of  the  early  church,  under  the  government  of 
the  apostles. 

It  shows  us,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  were  doctrinal 
differences,  even  in  the  primitive  church;  that  such  differ- 
ences do  not  result  merely  from  the  lapse  of  time,  or  grow 
out  of  a  departure  from  the  primitive  oi-ganization  of  the 
church.  On  the  contrary,  they  aeem  to  have  been  included 
in  the  course  of  discipline  through  which  it  pleased  Qod  that 
the  church  should  pass ;  a  discipline  involving  doubt,  peiv 
plexity,  temptation,  conflict;  the  necesaity  of  uaing  means 
for  the  attainment  even  of  what  God  had  promised;  and 
especially  of  ascertaining  truth  by  diligent  investigation, 
careful  comparison,  and  deliberate  judgment.  The  church 
was  indeed  to  be  secure  from  all  her  enemies,  and  to  pass 
triumphantly  through  all  her  trials;  but  through  them  she 
must  pass,  "  that  the  trial  of  her  faith,  being  much  more 
precious  than  of  gold  that  perisheth,  though  it  be  tried  with 
fire,  might  be  found  unto  praise,  and  honour,  and  glory,  at 
the  appearing  of  Jesus  Christ.'" — {1  Pet.  i.  7.)  She  was  to 
surmount  all  difficulties,  but  she  must  firat  grapple  with  them. 
She  was  to  conquer  all  her  enemies,  but  she  must  first  eo- 
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counter  them.  Tbat  this  was  God'a  providential  purpose 
with  respect  to  the  ohuroh,  is  evident  from  the  whole  tenor 
of  his  dispenaationa  towards  it;  and  a  part  of  this  discipUnarj 
ayatem  was  the  permission  of  doctrinal  diversities,  even  in 
her  infancy.  Let  it  be  observed,  too,  that  the  doctrinal 
differencea  of  which  we  speak,  were  not  mere  triSee,  but  re- 
lated to  the  most  momentons  dootrines  of  religion.  In  the 
case  before  us,  the  point  of  difference  was  no  less  than  the 
method  of  salvation,  whether  by  faith  or  by  the  works  of  the 
law,  and  the  divergence  of  the  parties  so  extreme,  that  the 
apostle  calls  the  doctrine  which  he  condemns  "another  gos- 
pel." True,  he  immediately  recalls  the  expression,  and  adds, 
"  which  is  not  another;"  but  this,  so  far  from  extenuorting  the 
diversity,  enhances  it  by  intimating  that  the  error  was  so 
great  B£  not  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  "  gospel." 

These  differences,  too,  existed  not  merely  on  the  part  of 
private  Ghriatiana  or  unauthorized  teaohera,  but,  it  would 
seem,  also  among  those  whose  external  commission  and  autho- 
rity were  undisputed.  This  may  be  gathered  from  the  very 
great  infiuence  ascribed  in  the  New  Testament  to  erroneous 
teachers;  an  influence  which  could  hardly  have  been  exerted 
to  such  an  extent,  and  with  such  success,  in  the  absence  of  a 
regular  external  warrant.  That  such  a  warrant  would  not 
of  itself  ensure  aoundness  in  the  faith  is  plain,  because  it 
did  not  profess  to  convey  inspiration  or  infallibility,  and 
because  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  admitted  upon  all  hands,  that 
error  may  be,  and  has  often  been,  inculcated  by  those  who 
were  regularly  authorized  to  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
ministry.  That  the  Glalatiana  could  have  been  ao  easily,  so 
soon,  and  so  completely  led  away  from  the  faith  which  Paul 
had  taught  them,  by  their  own  speoulationa,  or  by  aelf-con- 
stituted  public  teachere,  ia  in  itself  exceedingly  improbable; 
and  this  improbability  is  aggravated  by  the  allusion  to  their 
undue  reliance  upon  human  authority.  If  their  departure 
from  the  faith  hod  been  occasioned  by  the  mere  indulgonce 
of  their  own  rash  speculations,  or  the  suggestions  of  obscure 
men,  having  no  claim  to  their  confidence,  it  would  have  been 
abundantly  sufficient  to  condemn  the  error  without  any  re- 
ference to  those  who  broached  it,  or  with  explicit  reference 
to  their  acting  without  any  dae  authority.  In  that  case  the 
apoetle  would  no  doubt  have  warned  them  against  truBting 
ID  themselves,  or  in  the  teachings  of  those  who  were  without 
an  apostolical  commission.  But  when  he  aay?,  "  Though  I  or 
an  angel  from  heaven  preach  another  gospel,"  it  ia  clearly 
implied  that  they  might  naturally  be  disposed  to  justify  their 
change  of  opinion  by  appealing  to  the  authority  of  those  wbo 
had  produced  it.     As  if  he  had  said,  "  It  ia  in  vain  for  you 
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to  plead  the  apostolical  oommisaion  and  authority  of  these 
erroneous  teachers;  for  if  evea  I  myself,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which 
ffe  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.'"  Such  ex- 
pre§8ions  would  be  wholly  unacoonntable,  if  not  unintelligible, 
OD  the  BuppositioQ  that  there  was  no  undue  regard  to  human 
authority  inTolved  in  their  departure  from  the  truth.  From 
these  considerations  it  becomes  quite  evident,  that  the  doc- 
trinal differences  in  the  early  church  not  only  extended  to  the 
most  important  subjects,  but  esisted  among  the  authorized 
public  teachers  of  religion.  How  long  such  were  permitted 
to  continue  the  dissemination  of  important  error,  is  another 
question,  which,  at  we  shall  gee,  the  apostle  virtually  answers; 
but  all  that  we  insist  upon  at  present  is  the  fact,  that  serious 
departures  from  the  apostolic  doctrine  appear  to  have  origi-  - 
Dated  sometimes  with  the  regularly  authorized  instructors  of 
tbe  people, — in  this  ca^e,  perhaps,  with  the  very  elders  whom 
Paul  and  Barnabas  ordained  in  every  city. 

Now,  from  these  facts,  that  doctrinal  diversities  existed  at 
a  veiy  early  period,  and  among  the  authorized  teachers  of 
religion,  some  may  be  disposed  to  infer  that  the  apostles 
did  not  regard  uaiformity  of  doctrine  as  a  matter  of  much 
moment.  It  becomes  a  matter  of  some  interest,  therefore, 
to  observe  the  view  which  Paul  takes  of  this  subject  in  the 
case  before  ns,  and  more  particularly  to  compare  his  views 
with  two  rival  theories  which  have  been  prevalent  in  modern 
times. 

The  first  of  these  is  what  may  be  called  the  latttudinarian 
bypothesis,  which  reduces  the  essentials  of  belief  to  the  smallest 
posaible  compass,  and  regards  all  beyond  it  as  debateable  or 
neutral  ground,  representing  even  what  arc  acknowledged  to  bo 
errors,  as  mere  modifications  of  the  truth,  varied  developments 
of  one  and  the  same  substance,  or  successive  phases  of  an  inva- 
nable  orb;  while  one  class  of  the  same  school  gain  the  same 
end,  by  explaining  away  doctrinal  distinctions  of  the  most  im- 
portant kind,  as  distinctjons  in  philosophy  rather  than  theology, 
various  methods  of  explaining  and  accounting  for  the  same  un- 
doubted fact. 

The  other  hypothesis  referred  to  is,  that  purity  of  doctrine 
is  indeed  important  in  the  last  degree,  but  that  its  security 
depends  upon  external  regulations  and  conneotions ;  that  the 
truth  is  intrinsically  of  the  highest  value,  but  that  in  practice 
the  first  duty  is  to  be  connected  with  the  true  organization  of 
the  church,  from  the  neglect  of  which  all  error  springs,  and 
by  a  due  regard  to  which  it  can  alone  be  avoided. 

\i  either  of  these  views  had  been  entertained  by  the  apostle, 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  how  he  must  have  expressed  himself  on 
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this  ocoasion.  ir,  for  example,  he  had  re^;arded  doctrinal  dis- 
tinotionB  aa  intrinsically  unimportant,  he  would  either  have 
forborne  to  address  the  6alatiaa  errarist«  at  all,  or  he  would 
have  addreaaed  them  only  to  assure  them  that  between  his 
views  and  theirs  there  was  no  essential  difference,  but  merely 
oneoflanguage  or  philosophy.  "You,"  he  might  have  said,  "see 
one  face  of  the  orb  of  truth,  I  see  another ;  you  through  one 
medium,  I  through  anotlier.  Sooner  or  laterwe  shall  see  alike; 
and  even  if  we  should  not,  it  would  be  unwise  to  exasperate 
our  spirits  by  mutual  contention.  Since  we  cannot  think  alike, 
let  us  agree  to  differ.'' 

How  widely  does  this  differ  from  the  strong  and  almost  pas- 
siouate  expressions,  in  which  Paul  speaks  of  the  foolish  G^la- 
tians,  as  bewitched,  and  as  having  been  so  soon  removed  from 
him  that  had  called  them  into  the  grace  of  Christ  unto  another 
gospel,  and  of  those  who  were  the  authors  of  this  dereliction, 
as  accursed  of  God. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  regarded  purity  of  doctrine  aa 
in  practice  secondary  to  ecclesiastical  relations  and  communion 
with  a  certain  body,  bow  would  such  a  principle  have  led  him 
to  express  himself  in  this  case  \  Might  he  not  have  been  ex- 
pected to  address  them  thus  I — "You  have  departed  from  the 
faith.  You  have  fallen  into  dangerous  and  soul- destroying 
error.  But  this  has  arisen  from  your  culpable  neglect  of  the 
external  safeguards  which  the  church  affords  you.  You  have 
listened  to  the  teachings  of  unauthorized  instructors.  Yon 
have  submitted  to  invalid  ministrations.  You  have  forsaken 
the  church,  and  God  has  forsaken  you."  But  in  the  epistle 
there  is  notbing  of  all  this,  no  allusion  whatever  to  the  want 
of  authority  and  ministerial  warrant  on  the  part  of  those  who 
had  seduced  them  ;  but  rather,  as  we  have  already  seen,  an 
implication  of  the  contrary.  There  is  no  intimation  that  the 
evils  he  describes,  had  been  occasioned  by  outward  irregulari- 
ties or  mere  defects  of  form ;  while  at  the  same  time,  he 
speaks  of  the  evil  in  itself  as  most  momentous,  as  subversive 
of  the  gospel,  as  not  a  mere  misfortune,  but  a  grievous  fault, — 
dangerous  to  themselves,  injurious  to  the  church,  dishonour- 
able to  Christ,  and  offensive  to  God. 

All  this  implies,  that  the  error,  into  which  they  had  fallen, 
might  have  been  avoided.  But  in  what  way  \  They  might 
well  have  asked,  How  could  we  have  foreseen  the  error  or  un- 
faithfulness of  those  who  were  placed  over  us  as  spiritual 
guides  I  Would  you  have  us  to  withdraw  our  confidence  en- 
tirely from  public  teachers,  and  rely  exclusively  upon  our  pri- 
vate judgments  \  This  would  have  been  wholly  at  variance 
with  Paul's  instructions,  who  abounds  in  exhortations  to  obe- 
dience and  docility.     In  no  way,  then,  could  the  offence  have 
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beeo  aToi<ted,  bat  by  carefully  distinguiahing  between  the  true 
and  false,  between  the  messenger  of  God  and  the  unauthorized 
iatruder,  between  the  ^faithful  shepherd  and  the  hireling,  the 
thief  and  the  robber,  or  the  wolf  in  sheep's  olothing ;  in  short, 
by  the  rigid  application  of  a  test  to  the  pretensions  of  all  public 
teachers,  even  of  such  as  were  possessed  of  the  moat  regular 
external  call  to  rule  the  church  and  teach  the  people, 

And  now  the  interesting  question  meets  us,  What  shall  this 
test  be  \  This  is  a  question  not  of  temporary  but  perpetual 
interest ;  one  which,  far  from  having  lost  its  original  imports 
ance,  is  as  violently  agitated  now  as  ever.  There  never  was  a 
stronger  disposition  than  at  present  to  lay  down  rules  for  dis- 
tinguishing a  true  church  and  &  valid  ministry  from  counter- 
feits. Even  those  who  refuse  to  take  a  part  in  the  invention 
of  these  tests,  cannot  espect  to  be  exempted  from  their  appli- 
eation.  If  we  will  not  try  others,  we  must  be  tried  ourselves. 
It  is  our  interest,  therefore,  no  less  than  our  duty,  to  discover, 
if  we  can,  what  test  of  ministerial  authority  is  warranted  by 
Scripture,  and  by  primitive  usage.  And  in  no  way  can  this 
be  more  easily  and  certainly  effected,  than  by  duly  considering 
the  language  used  by  the  Apostle  Paul,  iu  a  case  which  re- 
quired the  application  of  precisely  such  a  test  as  that  in  ques- 
tion. 

We  have  seen  that  he  represents  the  error,  into  which  the 
Galatians  had  been  le^,  as  a  most  serious  one,  both  in  itself 
and  in  its  necessary  consequences,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as 
one  which  might  with  proper  care  have  been  avoided.  But  as 
they  had  been  seduced  by  erroneous  teachers,  the  only  way  in 
which  they  could  have  shunned  the  evil  into  which  they  fell 
was  by  refusing  to  obey  these  leaders.  And  unless  the  apostle 
meuit  to  teach,  in  contradiction  to  his  teachings  elsewhere, 
that  they  ought  to  have  acknowledged  and  obeyed  no  spiritual 
guides  whatever,  the  only  way  in  which  the  evil  could  have 
been  escaped  was,  by  the  application  of  a  teat  to  the  preten- 
siona  of  their  public  teachers,  by  trying  the  spirits  whether 
they  were  of  God  {1  John  iv.  1),  by  proving  all  things  and 
holding  fast  that  which  is  good — (1  Thess.  v.  21).  It  was  evi- 
dent, however,  that  the  Galatians  were  possessed  of  no  such 
test,  or  they  would  not  have  yielded  blindly  to  the  authority  of 
their  instructors.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  acquaint  them 
with  it ;  otherwise  all  the  apostle's  exhortations  and  rebukes 
would  have  been  unavailing  to  preserve  them  from  a  repetition 
of  the  same  mistake.  But  he  does  lay  down  the  rule  by  which 
true  minietera  and  churches  might  for  ever  and  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  be  infallibly  distinguished.  This  he  does  in  the  form 
of  a  solemn  malediction : — "  But  though  we,  or  an  angel  from 
heaven,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that  which  we 
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have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  aoouraed,  Aa  we  said  be- 
fore, 80  say  I  now  aKain.  if  any  man  preacb  any  other  gospel 
unto  yon  th&n  that  ye  have  receive^  let  him  be  accursed." 
—(Gal.  i.  8,  9). 

In  this  teat  the  first  thing  which  demands  attention  is  its 
oomprehensiveaess,  both  with  respect  to  the  curse  pronounced, 
and  to  the  persons  upon  whom  it  ia  pronounced.  The  phrase, 
&»A'^t/Mt,  lovM,  "  let  Aim  hf  anaiAema,"  was  early  adopted  as  a 
standing  formula  of  exooinmunication  in  the  Christian  church. 
This  age  of  it  is  founded  on  the  text  before  us  and  the  similar 
expressions  of  the  same  apostle  elsewhere.  That  he  used  it  him* 
self  in  this  ecclesiastical  and  technieal  sense,  there  aeems  to 
be  no  reason  for  believing.  The  Groek  word  is  the  equivalent 
of  the  Hebrew  D^,  denoting  that  whieh  is  irredeemably  set 
apart  or  consecrated,  or  more  particularly  that  which  was  to 
be  destroyed  without  reserve.  As  some  things  under  the  Old 
Testament  were  consecrated  to  God,  to  be  employed  in  his  ser- 
vice, such  as  sacrificial  animals,  the  first  fruits  of  the  earth, 
&o. ;  so  other  things  were  consecrated  to  him,  in  the  sense  of 
being  dootued  to  destruction.  These  it  was  unlawful  to  a^^j 
to  any  other  use.  To  repreaent  this  Hebrew  term,  the  Greek 
translators  used  a  word  denoting  any  thing  deposited  ia  the 
temples  as  a  gift  to  the  presiding  deity.  This  word  is  "  ann^ 
ma, '  whioh  ia  therefore  used  in  the  New  Testament  to  sigoiiy 
one  doomed  to  destruotioa,  aod  with  a  natural  departure  from 
the  primary  import  o(  the  Greek  word,  one  oast  out  from  God, 
and  out  off  from  communion  with  him.  The  votive  ofieriogs 
in  the  heathen  temples  were  given  to  the  gods,  and  supposed 
to  be  accepted  by  them  in  the  proper  sense,  The  Hebrew 
it^tjio,  or  C"^,  was  given  to  God  only  in  the  sense  of  being 
cut  off  from  the  use  or  society  of  man,  aod  dooned  to  irre- 
deemable destruction. 

But  though  the  terms  of  this  malediotion  do  not  speoifioally 
denote  ecclesiastical  censure,  they  include  them.  He,  who  is 
out  off  from  God,  is  cut  off  from  the  church;  and  he,  whoia 
cut  off  from  the  churoh,  can  have  no  official  authority  in  it, 
nor  any  claim  to  the  obedience  of  its  members.  If  it  be  said 
that  a  man  may  be  accursed  of  God,  and  yet  retftin  hia  stand- 
ing aa  an  office-bearer  in  the  church,  and  ia  that  character 
may  claim  obedience,  as  Judas  Isoariot  was  entitled  to  the 
same  respect  as  the  other  apostles,  although  secretly  Acoursed 
and  doomed  to  perdition;  this  objection  applies  only  to  those 
cases  where  the  curse  is  not  revealed.  But  in  the  owe  before 
us,  we  are  distinctly  told  who  are  accursed ;  and  the  very  form 
of  expression  which  Paul  uses  necessarily  implies,  that  he  is 
not  uKrely  declaring  a  secret  Pivine  pu^>O0e  with  respect  to 
false  teachers,  but  the  duty  of  the  church.     When  he  aays, 
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"let  him  be  aoouraed,^  it  is  not  the  expresaion  of  a  wtah  thai 
he  may  be  aocunied,  bat  aq  injunction  to  r^ard  him  as  ao> 
cursed  already.  If  not,  the  apoetle'e  language  would  bo  qnita 
irrelevant.  The  sin  and  folly  of  the  Ghtlatians  in  leaving  the 
gofipel  preached  to  them  by  Paul,  under  the  guidance  of  faUe 
teachers,  could  not  have  been  made  apparent,  by  declaring 
that  all  aoch  teachers  would  be  ultimately  punished,  or  were 
already  aerretly  condemned.  They  had  been  guilty  of  oulper 
ble  neglect  in  not  judging  these  false  teachers  by  the  rule  laid 
down.  They  ought  to  have  known,  l^at  all  who  taught  an- 
other gospel  were  to  be  regarded  om  accursed,  anathmu,  with- 
out authority  from  God,  or  standing  in  his  church.  The  apostle^i 
malediction,  tberefore,  oomprehends  an  absolute,  unerring  test 
of  ministerial  authority. 

Nor  is  the  test  less  comprehensive  with  respect  to  the  pei^ 
ions  upoD  whom  the  malediction  is  pronounced.  Had  the 
apoaUe  Kid,  "  If  any  private  person,  or  unauthorized  teaober  of 
religion,  preach  another  gospel  to  you,  let  him  be  aoearaed;'* 
the  application  of  the  test  would  neoesaarily  have  been  bub> 
pended  on  the  question,  whether  the  person  whose  pretenaiona 
were  to  be  determined  by  it,  was  regularly  clothed  with  a  com- 
Diitanm  from  the  propH-  church  authoritiea.  If  so,  he  would 
of  coDFse  have  been  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  rule. 
Again,  had  he  said,  **  If  any  authorized  minister,  of  ordinary 
rank,  preach  another  gospel,  let  bimbe  acctursad^ "  the  previona 
qnestitHt  would,  in  that  ease  be,  whether  the  teacher  was  not 
more  than  an  ordinary  minister.  If,  for  ffluuuple,  he  waa  an 
apoetle,  he  might  plausibly  have  laid  (daim  to  an  exemption 
from  the  operation  of  the  rule  here  given,  not  by  contending 
that  he  was  at  liberty  to  preach  false  doctrine,  which  would 
be  absurd,  but  by  claiming  for  his  own  instructions,  be  they 
what  they  might,  the  character  of  truth,  without  appeal  to  any 
other  standard  tbao  his  own  apostolical  authority.  Again,  let 
m  suppose  Paul'  to  have  said,  "  If  any  other  of  the  apostolio 
body  preach  another  gospel,"  he  would  then  have  prorided  for 
his  ovm  case  as  exempt  from  his  own  rule.  Or  if  he  had  said, 
"  any  human  being,'"  ha  would  still  have  left,  as  it  were,  a  spe- 
oiid  imiminity  to  beings  of  a  higher  order.  But  as  if  to  provide 
tw  the  most  improbable  contingeneieB,  be  frames  his  maledic- 
tion, so  afi  to  include,  not  only  private  Christians  or  self^con- 
sfeituted  teachers,  but  those  possessing  the  most  regular  extef- 
nal  call  to  eixeroise  the  offioe ;  not  only  those  of  ordinary  rank, 
but  even  the  apostles;  not  only  his  associates,  but  himself  | 
not  only  all  men,  but  the  angels  from  heaven.  There  is  neither 
exception  nor  reserve.  The  terms  are  perfect^  unlimited. 
Whoever,  whether  man  or  angel,  preaches  any  other  gospel* 
ht  him  be  aecursed.     Thua  the  test  is  no  ksa  comprehensive 
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in  relation  to  the  persons  upon  whom  it  ia  to  operate,  than  in 
relation  to  ita  practical  effeot  upon  their  standing  and  autho- 
rity. Afl  it  extends  to  the  destruction  of  all  authority  in  the 
church,  so  it  extends  to  all  by  whom  such  authority  could  be 
claimed  or  exercised.  Having  shown  that  the  apostle  here 
establishes  the  test  of  a  true  ministry,  from  the  application  of 
which  no  man  nor  class  of  men  can  olairo  exemption,  we  pro- 
ceed to  consider  what  the  test  itself  is.  "  Though  we,  or  an 
angel  from  hearen,  preach  any  other  gospel  unto  you  than  that 
which  we  have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  be  accursed.  Aa 
we  said  before,  so  say  I  now  again,  if  any  man  preach  any  other 
gospel  unto  you  than  that  ye  have  received,  let  him  be  ao- 
flursed."  This  ie  the  test  that  Paul  prescribes — conformity  of 
doctrine  to  the  apostolic  teaching  under  which  the  church 
among  them  had  been  organized.  It  is  wholly  unnecessary  to 
inquire  what  was  the  gospel  which  Paul  preached,  and  wherein 
the  Q-alatians  had  departed  from  it.  These  are  inquiries 
which  might  easily  be  answered,  which  the  whole  epistle  was 
designed  to  answer;  but  for  our  present  purpose  it  is  quite 
enough  to  know  that  tho  Golatians  were  in  no  doubt  a?  to 
these  points.  They  knew  what  gospel  Paul  had  preached, 
and  what  other  gospel  their  subsequent  instructors  preached; 
and  knowing  these  things,  they  are  told  by  the  apostle,  that 
conformity  to  what  he  had  originally  taught  them,  is  the  test 
by  which  they  ought  to  have  distinguished,  not  only  between 
the  truth  and  falsehood  of  the  doctrines  which  they  heard,  but 
between  the  claims  of  authorized  ministers  sad  those  vbo 
were  usurpers  of  the  name. 

Observe,  too,  that  he  speaks  of  this  conformity  of  doctrina 
as  of  something  which  they  were  to  measure  for  themselves; 
not  only  able  so  to  do,  not  only  authorized,  but  bound,  and 
that  not  merely  by  his  positive  command,  but  by  an  obligation 
arising  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  an  obligation  founded 
in  necessity.  For  if  they  did  not  judge,  who  would,  who  could, 
who  ought  to  judge!  Their  spiritual  guides!  But  these  were 
the  very  spirits  to  be  tried.  Oould  they  be  judges  in  their 
own  cause,  especially  when  it  was  undue  confidence  in  them 
which  had  produced  the  very  evils  here  referred  to !  Gould  the 
sin  and  folly  of  trusting  them  too  much,  be  retrieved  by  trust- 
ing them  still  more!  To  whom,  then,  should  they  look!  To 
the  apostles!  But  the  rule  which  Paul  lays  down  extends  to 
them  OB  well  as  others.  The  teaching  even  of  apostles  is  sab- 
jected  to  this  simple  but  inexorable  law.  Yes,  even  Paul  him- 
self was  to  be  judged  by  it,  and  by  the  breach  of  it  to  be  con- 
demned. The  duty,  therefore,  of  comparing  all  that  they 
should  hear  with  that  which  they  had  heard  already,  was  de- 
volved upon  themselves,  and  all  attempts  to  shift  it  upon  others 
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must  be  treated  as  eraaions  of  a  solemn  obligation.  In  vain 
did  they  object,  perhaps,  that  they  were  not  qualified  for  euch 
an  office,  that  their  judgment  was  fallible,  their  knowledge 
limited,  &c.  A  sufficient  answer  to  all  such  objections  was 
afforded  by  the  factn,  that  no  one  else  could  do  it,  and  that 
Ood  required  it;  to  which  it  may  be  added,  that  the  allegation 
involved  in  the  objection  ia  untrue.  If  they  were  able  to  re- 
ceive and  understand  the  doctrines  of  their  teachers,  they 
were  able  to  determine  for  themselves,  whether  the  doctrines 
of  their  diilerent  teachers  were  identioal  or  opposite,  whether 
the  gospel  preached  by  Paul's  auccessore  waa  "  another  gospel," 
or  the  same  which  they  had  heard  from  him.  What  was 
essential  to  conformity  of  doctrine,  and  how  far  diversities  of 
judgment  upon  certain  points  might  be  oonsiatent  with  it, 
these  are  questions  not  affecting  the  main  principle  contended 
for.  In  this  case,  Paul  assumes  two  facts  as  undeniable — that 
the  Galatiana  had  embraced  another  gospel ;  and  that  they 
knew,  or  might  have  known  it,  and  were  therefore  chargeable 
with  having  fallen  wilfully  from  grace.  If  Paul  is  laying 
down  a  test  at  all,  he  surely  must  be  laying  down  a  test  which 
they  were  able  to  apply;  and  if  that  test  is  uniformity  of  doc- 
trine, it  ia  necessarily  implied  that  they  were  capable  of  judg- 
ing whether  what  they  heard  was  the  same  gospel  or  "  another." 
Observe,  too,  that  the  standard  of  comparison,  by  which  they 
were  to  measure  the  instructions  of  their  public  teachers,  is 
assumed  by  the  apostle  to  be  something  not  only  within  their 
reach,  accessible,  intelligible,  and  a  proper  subject  of  personal 
inquiry  and  of  private  judgment,  but  also  something  already 
fixed,  determined,  and  notorious.  This  is  a  circumstance  of 
vast  importance  in  relation  to  the  practical  employment  of  the 
test,  one  upon  which  its  efficacy  in  a  great  degree  depends. 
Had  he  said,  "  If  I  or  an  angel  from  heaven  preach  any  other 
doctrine  than  THE  TRUTH,  let  him  be  accursed,'"  all  would  have 
been  vague  and  indeterminate.  The  very  problem  to  be  solved 
was  the  true  method  of  discriminating  truth  from  falsehood; 
and  the  sin  of  the  G-alatians,  as  denounced  by  Paul,  consisted 
in  embracing  error  when  they  were  already  in  possession  of  Si 
touchstone  or  criterion,  accessible,  notorious,  enduring,  and 
immutable.  The  proof  of  their  moral  delinquency  would  hav» 
failed,  if  the  test  which  he  refers  to  had  been  something  yet  to 
be  discovered  or  revealed.  It  was  because  it  was  complete 
and  settled,  that  they  were  without  excuse  for  their  departure 
from  the  faith. 

If  the  apostle  had  pronounced  his  malediction  upon  those 
who  preached  a  different  gospel  from  the  one  which  he  shonld 
preach  thereafter,  he  would  have  left,  not  only  the  Galatians 
free  from  blame,  but  the  whole  question  as  indefinite  as  ever. 
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For  however  strong  the  preenmption  migfit  have  been  that  he 
wonld  still  inculcate  the  same  doctrine  as  before,  the  minds  of 
men  must  still  have  been  suspended,  lest  some  future  revela- 
tion should  exhibit  the  whole  method  of  salvation  in  a  new 
and  oaexpected  aspect.  This  uncertainty  would  have  been 
still  greater,  if  he  had  referred  to  the  sabsequent  teachings  of 
the  apostles  generally  as  the  standard  of  comparison;  and 
greats  still,  almost  beyond  oomparison,  if  he  bad  made  the 
doctrines  even  of  the  ancient  ofauroh  the  teat  of  truth.  But 
how  shall  we  describe  the  additional  uncertainty  in  which  tho 
matter  must  have  been  involved,  if  the  validity  of  all  ministra- 
tions had  been  made  to  depend  upon  oonformity  of  docb-ine 
with  the  (4iurch  throughout  all  agee'.  But  instead  of  these  ex* 
pedients,  which  a  merely  human  wisdom  might  have  thoagbt 
sufficient,  he  requires  coafonnity  with  nothing  still  contingent 
or  yet  to  be  revealed,  bnt  with  a  system  of  doctrine  already 
developed  and  notoriously  fixed.  This  circnmstaooe  not  only 
makes  the  apostle's  rule  more  suitable  and  applicable  to  the 
case  of  the  Galatiane,  but  extendi  its  application  to  all  ohurohes 
and  all  ages  with  a  perfect  uniformity.  For  as  the  personal 
preaching  of  Paul  had  left  no  poanlnlity  of  doabt  upon  tho 
part  of  the  Galatians  as  to  what  the  gospel  was,  at  least  in  its 
essential  features,  we,  notwithstanding  the  vast  interval  of 
time  which  intervenes,  enjoy,  in  this  respect,  a  great  advaa- 
tage,  because  we  possess  the  written  Word  of  God  in  its  in< 
tegrity.  The  canon  of  Scripture  is  complete  and  closed  for 
ever,  with  a  solemn  curse  impeding  over  any  who  shall  ven- 
ture to  add  to  it  or  take  from  it.  If,  then,  the  apostle  oonld 
refer  the  Galatians  to  what  he  had  preached  to  them  in 
person,  as  containing  the  whole  gospel,  and  insist  upon  oon- 
formity with  tlus  as  the  unerring  test  of  valid  ministrations, 
how  much  more  may  we  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  the  same 
rule,  when  the  sttuidard  of  comparison  is  complete  in  writing, 
uid  inmpable  of  either  diminution  or  increase  1  The  test, 
then,  here  established,  is  a  test  of  easy  application,  and  refer- 
ring to  a  standard  of  comparison  already  fixed,  and  fixed  for 
aver.  Our  next  remark  upon  it  is,  that  it  takes  precedence  of 
aU  other  tests.  It  either  includes  them  as  its  parts,  or  ex- 
cludes them  as  its  opposites.  This  is  a  circumstance  of  great 
importance,  since  the  practical  utility  of  such  a  test  would  be 
impaired,  if  not  destroyed,  if  its  condemning  jodgrnents  were 
reversible  by  an  appeal  to  their  standards.  That  this  is  not 
the  case,  will  be  apparent  from  a  brief  consideration  of  some 
other  tests  which  might  appear  to  claim  at  least  equality  with 
this,  and  which  haivs  sometimes  been  insisted  oo,  to  its  exela- 
sitm. 
The  firvt  of  theee  is  the  criterion  of  a  valid  ministry  afforded 
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by  penonal  ch&tacter  and  qualifioatiom,  8Uoh  aa  talent,  learn- 
ing,  eloquentn,  appannt  piety,  and  blsmelesB  life.  But  it  is  a 
historical  fact,  which  will  not  be  denied,  that  men  possessing 
all  these  attributes  have  sometimes  preached  a  goepel  difTering 
from  that  wfaiah  Paul  once  preached  to  the  GaJatians,  not  in 
minor  points  alone,  but  in  essential  principles,  and  that  so 
doing  they  fell  within  the  sweep  of  this  divine  anathema,  and 
thereby  lost  all  claim  to  the  obedience  and  the  cfoifidenoe  of 
other  Ghristians. 

Anotlier  test  proposed  by  sotne  is  immediate  intercourse 
with  God,  and  the  reception  of  direct  communications  from 
him.  Bat  would  the  fact  of  such  communications,  even  if  ad- 
mitted, place  the  person  who  enjoyed  them  in  a  better  situa^ 
tion,  with  respect  to  this  rule,  than  was  held  by  an  inspired 
apostle,  or  an  angel  from  heaven!  If  these  preached  another 
gospel,  they  were  to  be  treated  as  accursed.  What,  then,  could 
a  pretMtdedt  or  even  a  real  inspiration  now  avul  to  exempt 
uiy  from  subjection  to  the  same  inexorable  law! 

A  third  test,  which  has  been  contended  for  with  greater  eeol 
than  either  of  the  othws,  is  that  affordvd  by  external  connec 
tion  wibh  particular  soeieties  or  churches  claimiug;  a  direct 
md  bobroken  ministeri^  auccession  from  the  apostles.  Let 
us  grant  the  existebee  of  euch  a  auocession,  and  the  possibi- 
lity of  proving  it,  and  thus  allow  the  advocates  of  this  test  an 
advantage  whieh  by  no  means  ib  their  due.  Even  with  this 
gratuitous  eoncession  it  il  evident,  that  all  depends  at  last 
upon  compliance  with  the  test  of  doctrinal  conformity  laid 
down  by  Paul.  The  fact  is  not  disputed  on  the  part  of  any, 
that  some  men  claiming,  and  believed  by  many  to  possess,  the 
most  complete  external  warrant  for  the  exercise  of  ministerial 
functioned  have  taught  false  doctrines,  and  essentially  departed 
from  the  faith,  while  still  retaining  their  ecclesiastical  connec- 
tions nn^tered.  Now,  these,  according  to  Paul's  rule,  were 
not  only  cursed  of  God,  but  ought  to  be  regarded  by  men  as 
having  no  connection  with  the  church,  much  less  any  poWet 
or  authority  within  it.  And  this  fatal  vice  in  their  ofBcJal 
oharaoter  and  ministrations  cannot  posflibly  be  cured  by  any 
outward  advantage,  real  or  Supposed,  in  point  of  ordination  or 
church- to etobership.  If  they  preach  another  goBpel,  they  are 
not  of  God;  if  not  of  Clod,  they  are  not  of  the  true  church ; 
if  not  of  the  true  church,  they  oabnot  be  true  ministers — it 
matters  not  by  whom  they  were  ordained,  or  With  whom  they 
hold  communion.  It  seemd,  tilen,  that  this  test  is  either  in- 
clusive or  exclusive  of  all  others;  that  is  to  say,  that  others 
are  of  value  only  so  fbr  as  they  agree  with  this,  and  become 
worthless  when  they  di^rge  from  it. 

The  test  irf  apostolical  teaching  thus  established  by  Paul  id 
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cle&rly  racognieed  by  John  in  hia  seoond  epistle — "  For  many 
deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who  coufess  not  that 
Jesua  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh." — (Ver.  7-)  This  was,  of 
course,  "  another  gospel."  The  apostle  therefore  adds, 
"  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  antichrist;  look  to  yourselves,  that 
we  lose  not  those  things  which  we  have  wrought,  but  that  we  ro- 
ceive  a  full  reward." — (Ver.  7, 8.)  In  like  manner,  Paul  seemed 
to  fear  that  the  fruit  of  his  labours  ia  GaUtia  might  be  lost. 
— ((ral.  iv.  11.)  But  how  does  John  lay  down  his  rule  of  dis- 
crimination!— *' Whosoever  tranegresseth  and  abideth  not  in 
the  doctrine  of  Christ,  hath  not  God;  he  that  abideth  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  he  hath  both  the  Father  and  the  Son.** — 
(Ver.  9.)  Here  is  no  allusion  to  a  want  of  outward  calls,  and 
ordinations,  and  successions,  but  the  primary  test,  failing  which 
all  others  must  be  insufficient,  is  made  to  consist  in  uniformity 
of  doctrine.  And  that  this  was  not  meant  to  be  without  effect 
in  practice,  is  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  follows; — "  If 
there  come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,"  what> 
ever  other  claims  to  yonr  obedience  and  confidence  he  may 
assert,  "  receive  him  not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  wel- 
come "  (x'*'f"'  ^'7"~:)>  much  less  behove  him  and  obey  him  as 
a  s|>iritua]  guide;  '-for  he  that  biddeth  him  God-speed  (or 
welcome),  is  partaker  of  his  evil  deeds." — (Ver.  10,  11.) 

From  these  two  passages,  it  fully  appears  that  the  primary 
AND  PARAMOUNT  CRITERION  OF  AN  AP03T0L1C  MINISTRY  IS  CON- 
FOBUITY  OF  DOCTRINE  TO  THB  APOSTOUO  STANDARD. 


Art.  VIII. — German  Untvertity  Bdueatioa,  or  ih«  Profestori 
and  StuderUt  of  Germany.  By  W.  C.  Perry.  2d  Edition. 
London. 

The  rapid  moltlplication  of  colleges  and  univeraitiea  (so  called) 
amon^  us,  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  uniformity  of  their 
organization.  The  literary  institutions  of  the  new  states  are 
as  accurately  copied  as  their  civil  institutions  from  the  models 
in  the  older  colonies.  We  have  no  more  reason  to  be  sure 
that  every  new  state  will  have  its  Governor,  Senate,  and 
House  of  Representatives,  than  that  every  new  college  will  be 
furnished  with  the  usual  apparatus  of  a  President,  a  Board  of 
Trustees,  a  Faculty  consisting  of  Professors  and  Tutors,  and 
if  possible  a  building  far  beyond  the  actual  or  probable  neces- 
sities of  the  infant  seminary.  This  last  is  one  of  the  most 
curious  features  in  the  history  of  our  literary  institutioua.  In 
no  other  age  or  country  has  the  idea  of  a  public  seminnry 
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been  so  gener&lly  understood  to  involve  that  of  a  building  as 
one  of  its  essential  elements.  While  some  of  the  most  famous 
of  the  German  universities  have  done  their  work  for  ages 
with  scarcely  any  thing  that  could  be  called  a  public  edifice, 
oar  schools  are  often  crippled  in  their  infancy  by  a  gratuit- 
ous expenditure  in  this  way  of  resouroes  which  might  have 
been  otherwise  applied  with  t«nfo1d  profit.  This  diversity 
of  usage  is  connected  with  the  preference  of  small  country 
villages  as  seats  of  learning,  where  the  want  of  public  build- 
ings cannot  be  so  easily  supplied  as  in  large  towns.  As  to 
this  last  question,  there  is  not  a  little  to  be  said  on  both 
sides;  but  we  cannot  enter  on  it  here,  and  have  only  men- 
tioned- it  as  furnishing  a  partial  explanation  of  the  differ- 
ence between  American  and  European  usage  as  to  the  rela- 
tive importance  and  priority  of  brick  and  mortar  in  the 
creation  of  a  school  of  learning.  It  is  not  yet  fifteen  years 
since  the  only  academical  structure  belonging  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Halle  was  its  Library,  while  all  its  lectures  were 
delivered  either  in  a  large  room  of  the  old  city  weigh-house, 
or  in  hired  apartments  scattered  through  the  town,  and  some 
of  them  inferior  to  a  decent  English  or  American  kitchen. 
Mow,  indeed,  there  is  s  public  edifice  both  there  and  in  other 
places  where  they  have  been  wanting;  but  the  long  delay  in 
their  erection  has,  no  doubt,  made  it  possible  to  provide  for 
wants  which  could  only  have  been  made  known  by  experience. 
In  America,  on  the  contrary,  there  are  probably  few  cases 
where  a  false  economy  or  want  of  taste  in  the  original  erection 
of  such  buildings  has  not  prompted  the  wish  that  it  had  been 
reserved  for  a  later  generation. 

We  have  already  dwelt  too  long,  however,  on  a  topic  which 
vms  only  introduced  at  first,  as  serving  to  illustrate  the  re- 
markable uniformity  of  method  in  the  institution  of  our  publio 
seminaries.  The  same  poverty  of  invention  is  here  visible  as 
in  the  naming  of  our  towns  and  counties,  where,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, the  incessant  repetition  of  the  same  familiar  names 
presents  a  striking  contrast  with  the  endless  variety  which 
meets  the  eye  on  the  first  glance  at  a  map  of  the  old  world. 
In  both  eases  this  perpetnal  repetition  has  its  origin  in  early 
and  exclusive  associations.  To  the  great  mass  even  of  edu- 
cated men  among  us,  the  only  idea  of  a  university  or  college 
is  that  of  their  Alma  Mater,  or  at  most  of  one  or  two  esta- 
blishments, so  much  alike  as  to  confirm  rather  than  correct 
the  prejudice,  that  what  exists  in  these,  perhaps  from  causes 
wholly  accidental,  could  not  have  been  otherwise  without  a 
change  in  the  very  essence  of  the  institution.  There  are  few 
graduates  of  our  colleges  who  have  ever  looked  so  far  into 
the  history  of  aeadoaical  institutions  in  general,  as  to  regard 
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our  own  estAblished  type  sa  only  ona  variety  of  an  extenaive 
and  a  highly  varied  genus.  This  may  be  aaoertained  by  sa^ 
geeting  to  Any  number  of  such  men  sucoesaively,  the  idea  of  a 
college  without  a  Board  of  Trastees  or  Corporation  distinct 
from  the  Faculty  or  resident  instructors;  or  without  the  usual 
division  into  classes;  or  with  any  number  of  such  olasws 
except  four;  or  with  any  names  hot  those  of  Senior,  Junior, 
Sophomore,  and  Freshman.  We  are  not  now  objecting  to 
these  long-established  Mid  familiar  regnUtions,  which,  beoaoae 
they  are  such,  if  for  no  higher  reason,  are  entitled  to  take 
precedence  of  all  gratuitous  innoyations.  We  are  only  fur- 
nishing the  reader  with  a  test,  by  which  to  satisfy  himself  that 
these  conventional  arrangements  are  regarded  by  the-tnalti- 
tude  of  those  who  have  been  educated  under  them,  not  only 
as  expedient  and  desirable,  but  as  ent^ng  easentialiy  into 
their  very  definition  of  a  college  or  a  university.  W«  ques- 
tion whether  there  are  not  some  of  the  class  described,  who 
would  regard  as  a  serious  departure  fVom  established  and  tried 
usage  the  exchange  of  the  title  President  for  that  of  Prin- 
cipal as  in  Oanonsburg,  or  Provost  as  in  Philadelphia ;  mnoh 
more  the  total  abrogation  of  the  office,  as  in  Oharlotteaville. 

This  blind  attachment  to  our  own  familiar  nsagea,  with  ail 
its  good  conservative  effects,  may  be  pernicious,  by  preventing 
changes  which  are  really  required  by  local  circumstances,  and 
still  more  extensively  by  perpetuating  rigid  uniformity  in  a 
matter  where,  above  most  others,  flexibility  and  the  pow6r  of 
vai'ied  adaptatitm  are  essential  to  the  full  attainment  of  the 
end  designed.  This  is  emphatically  true  <^  oar  own  coantry, 
where  variety  in  unessential  modes  of  education  seems  as 
necessary  as  sufastantial  uniformity.  It  is  therefore  greatly  to 
be  wished  that  nothing  in  the  habits  or  the  feelings  of  oar 
educated  men  should  throw  any  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  such  variations,  where  they  are  really  desirable^ 
Against  mere  wanton  innovation  the  prejudloe  of  early  habit 
and  association  will  at  all  times  'furnish  a  sufficient  safeguard. 
.Believing,  as  we  do,  that  in  this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the 
best  remedy  for  auch  prepossessions  is  historical  information, 
we  regard  with  satisfaction  every  opportunity  of  gaining  at 
diffusing  knowledge  with  respect  to  other  systems.  Wa  shall 
therefore  take  oooasion,  from  the  work  now  before  us,  to  bring 
before  our  readers  the  principal  academical  systems  of  tho 
old  world.  What  we  have  in  view  is  not  statistical  detaibi, 
but  those  characteristic  features  which  distinguish  the  systems 
frwn  each  other. 

The  prevailing  type  of  academical  organization  in  America 
may  readily  be  traced  to  the  first  few  colleges  established,  and 
especially  to  Harvard  University,  Yaie  Oollege,  and  the  Ool- 
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lege  of  New  Jenej.  William  and  Mary  Oollege,  thongh  the 
second  in  tba  order  of  time,  appears  to  nave  been  whoUy  with- 
out influence  in  this  respect,  perhaps  because  entirely  peculiar 
in  its  oonstitution  from  the  very  first.  The  other  three,  with 
some  variations  as  to  form,  present  esaentiaily  the  same  orga- 
nisatioD,  which  is  that  of  an  English  college,  on  a  modest 
scale,  and  modified  to  suit  the  oircumstaQces  of  the  country. 
The  system  thus  introduced  among  us,  and  bo  widely  extended 
since,  is,  therefore,  the  English  system,  as  distinguished  from 
the  German.  To  these  two  forms  may  be  reduced  nearly  all 
the  existing  varieties  of  academioal  organization.  They  may, 
therefore,  not  improperly  be  inade  the  subject  of  our  further 
inquiries;  the  rather  as  their  distinctive  features  are  so 
strongly  marked  as  to  be  easily  exhibited  in  contrast. 

It  is  highly  important  to  observe,  however,  that  these  sys- 
teniB,  nowBu  nhlike,  and,  indeed,  so  opposite,  can  be  traced  to 
a  oommon  origin.  The  mother  university  of  Europe  was  the 
old  University  of  Paris,  an  institution  altogeth^  different 
from  the  modem  University  of  France.  In  the  early  history 
of  the  former,  may  be  traced  the  organic  changes,  which,  by 
being  pushed  to  an  extreme,  have  since  resulted  in  the  systems 
designated  as  the  £inglish  and  tiie  Cierman.  By  going  back 
to  this  remote  stage  of  the  formative  process,  we  can  most 
^fectually  ascertain  what  is  oomnMHi  to  both,  as  fnH  as  What 
is  characteristto  of  either. 

The  old  University  of  Paris,  and  the  others  modelled  on  it 
at  an  ei^ly  period,  were  extremely  simple  in  their  constitu- 
tioQ.  The  only  two  ess^itial  elements  were  a  body  of  teachers 
and  a  body  of  learners.  Degrees,  classes,  offices,  and  build- 
ings,  were  accidents  of  later  origin.  In  the  first  universities^ 
the  idea  seems  to  have  been,  that  all  should  teach  who  could, 
and  all  should  learn  who  would,  and  as  they  would.  Hence 
the  vast  conoourse  both  of  teachers  and  learners  in  the  middle 
ages,  at  Paris,  Oxford,  and  Bologna,  and  other  celebrated 
•eats  of  learning.  As  the  institutions  acquired  permanence 
and  authority,  it  became  necessary  to  restrict  the  right  of 
teaching,  by  prescribing  certain  qiuUifications.  This  was  the 
origiD  of  degrees,  which  originally  had  exclusive  reference  to 
the  actual  functions  of  a  teacher,  a  design  which  may  still  be 
traced  in  the  titles  of  Doctor  and  Magister.  Another  change 
which  could  not  fail  to  be  found  necessary  soon,  was  a  more 
syst^oatic  refermce  to  the  training  of  young  men  for  particu- 
lar professions.  Hence  arose  the  divisKm  into  Faculties.  All 
these  arrangemeots  have  been  peivianent  and  common  to  all 
^sterns;  being  equally  the  groundwork  of  the  English  and 
German  organizations.  In  itfl  most  mature  form,  then,  a  uni- 
versity may  be  described  as  necessarily  including  a  body  of 
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teachers  or  professora,  divided  into  four  gre&t  faculties,  nith 
the  power  of  admitting  othere  to  the  game  rank  with  them- 
aelvea.  It  Ls  from  this  point  that  we  are  to  trace  the  subse- 
quent divergence  of  the  different  methods  now  represented  ia 
tne  constitution  of  the  English  and  German  universities. 

The  first  cause  that  led  to  the  modification  of  this  system, 
was  one  which  might  have  been  supposed  to  threaten  no  mate- 
rial departure  from  the  primitive  simplicity.  This  was  the 
natural  and  almost  unavoidable  attempt  to  gather  the  young 
scholars  into  houses,  vrhere  they  might  be  dieted  and  lodged 
together,  secured  from  imposition  and  temptation,  and  sub- 
jected to  something  like  domestic  discipline,  both  of  a  literary 
and  a  moral  nature.  This  arrangement  was,  perhaps,  rendered 
peculiarly  neceaaary  by  the  vast  numbers  and  the  tender  age 
of  those  who  attended  the  old  universities.  The  associations 
thus  formed  were  at  first  entirely  voluntary,  differing  little  in 
their  origin  from  ordinary  boarding-houses.  By  degrees, 
however,  they  assumed  more  of  a  regular  soholastic  form,  and 
this  was  sometimes  rendered  permanent  by  liberal  endow- 
ments. When  the  change  last  mentioned  took  place,  the 
result  waa  a  College  in  the  English  sense.  Where  the  same 
advantages  in  kind  were  furnished,  but  without  endowments 
for  the  gratuitous  support  of  scholars,  the  institntioa  was  a 
Hall,  according  to,  a  distinction  still  in  force  at  Oxford. 

It  will  be  observed,  that  these  establishments  formed  no  part 
of  the  university  properly  so  called,  which  would  still  have 
been  oompleto  if  no  such  conveniences  had  been  superadded  to 
its  simple  organization.  The  professors  in  their  faculties, 
together  with  their  pupils,  were  the  necessary  elements  of  the 
nniveraity.  The  colleges  and  halls  were  additional  expedients 
for  the  safety,  comfort,  and  improvement  of  the  students.  But 
the  more  these  secondary  institutiuns  were  improved  and  per- 
fected, the  more  they  threatened  to  compete  and  interfere 
with  that  on  which  they  were  engrafted.  The  arrangements 
originally  made  to  assist  the  younger  pupils  in  their  studies 
under  the  university  professors,  soon  began  to  aim  at  something 
higher,  and  to  operate,  not  in  subjection,  but  in  opposition  to 
the  general  system.  Appearances  of  this  effect  disclosed 
themselves  in  Paris  at  an  early  dato,  while  other  universities 
acquired  a  new  character,  according  to  the  preference  which 
they  gave  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  conflicting  elements. 
The  unbounded  munificence  of  kings  and  private  individuals 
in  England,  gave  to  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  an 
importance  which  at  last  eclipsed  that  of  the  older  organiza- 
tion;  while  in  C^ermany,  the  absence  of  such  rich  endowments 
allowed  the  primitive  system  to  maintain  its  ground,  or  rather 
to  attain  its  full  perfection. 
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This  brief  hiBtorical  sketch  prepares  us  for  a  comparison  of 
the  two  systems  aa  they  are.  It  will  be  convenient  to  begia 
with  what  is  common  to  both.  The  universities  of  Oermany 
and  England  are  alike,  then,  in  professing  to  provide  for  the 
instruction  of  their  pupils  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature  and 
science  by  the  agency  of  regular  professors,  to  whose  classes 
all  the  matriculated  students  have  access.  They  are  also  alike 
in  the  power  belonging  to  the  university  ae  a  corporation  to 
confer  degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  and  to  pi-escribe  the  neoech 
sary  qualifications  and  tests.  Upon  this  common  basis,  very 
different  superstructures  have  been  reared.  Tn  each  of  the 
great  Knglish  universities,  there  are  some  twenty  colleges  and 
halls,  every  one  of  which  may  be  described  as  a  university  in 
miniature,  being  more  or  less  perfectly  provided  with  inetruo- 
tors  of  its  own,  and  with  a  system  of  domestic  discipline  en- 
tirely independent  of  the  rest.  Each  of  these  coIIegeB  is  a 
distinct  corporation,  holding  its  own  property,  -sometimea  to  a 
vast  amount,  and  governed  by  its  own  laws.  The  bond  of 
union  is  the  reservation  to  the  general  body  of  the  power  to 
confer  degrees.  This  rendera  general  examinations  necessary, 
and  these  perpetually  kindle  and  maintain  the  emulation  of 
the  colleges  among  themselves.  The  natural  effect  of  this  has 
been  to  make  the  rival  institutions  exert  every  effort  to  increase 
thoir  means  of  improvement  and  attraction  to  new  pupils. 
But  while  this  has  tended  to  exalt  the  reputation  and  the  in* 
Saence  of  the  colleges,  it  has  led  to  the  neglect  and  deteriora- 
tion of  the  general  system  of  instruction  by  professors.  This 
has  indeed  at  times  seemed  to  retain  only  a  nominal  existence, 
some  of  the  most  eminent  professors  merely  going  through  the 
form  of  lecturing  aa  seldom  as  they  could,  and  often  to  a  hand- 
ful of  indifferent  or  accidental  hearers.  The  acknowledged 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  change  is  the  gradual  substitution 
of  the  college  course  for  that  once  furnished  by  the  university 
at  large— a  change  recommended  and  facilitated  fay  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  strict  discipline  and  personal  supervision, 
which  the  colleges  hold  out,  and  which  the  old  university 
system  did  not  afford,  either  in  theory  or  practice.  Here, 
then,  is  one  distinctivefeature  of  the  English  universities,  that 
instead  of  a  general  system  of  instruction  for  the  whole,  there 
has  been  gradually  substituted  a  number  of  distinct  systems 
on  a  smaller  scale,  belonging  to  as  many  different  colleges  or 
halls,  and  only  held  together  by  a  common  dependence  on  the 
general  body  for  the  honorary  close  of  the  whole  course  of 
study;  white  the  general  system  of  instruction  which  once  con- 
stituted the  university  itself,  though  still  maintained,  is  little 
more  than  a  dead  letter  or  an  empty  form. 

But  there  is  still  another  marked  peculiarity  to  be  described, 
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08  eveD  more  coDflpicnoaa]^  oharaoteriBtic  of  the  Knglisli 
system.  The  colleges  have  hitherto  been  repreaeoted  onlj  as 
aebools  for  the  training  of  yooag  men,  in  Huboidination  or  in  op- 
pOHition  to  the  university  nropca4y  so  called.  But  this,  though 
certainly  the  original  design  of  these  ooUegiate  institutions,  is 
in  fact  but  one  of  their  a«tuiU  functioDH,  &nd  in  the  case  of  some 
entirely  neglected.  The  munificent  endowments,  which  have 
made  the  colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  what  they  are, 
were  not  exclusively  intmded  to  provide  for  the  support  of 
yoang  men  in  the  early  stages  of  their  edneation.  Id  strict 
aoooraanoe  with  the  mooastio  taate  and  auatoms  of  the  age 
when  moat  of  these  establiahments  were  founded,  the  larger 
part  of  their  endowments  was  appropriated  to  the  support  of 
men,  and  for  the  most  part  of  clergymen,  whose  education 
was  already  finished,  and  whose  lives  were  to  be  spent  in 
learned  and  religiou|i  retirement.  Oat  of  this  awnber  the 
actual  teaobers  of  the  ooUeges  are  ehoaen;  but  they  are 
far  too  numerous  to  be  all  employed  in  this  way,  nor  is  any 
such  neoeeeity  imposed  upoa  them.  These  fellows  ooQStitute 
the  corporations  of  the  several  colleges,  and  are  the  rulers  both 
of  these  and  of  the  general  body,  except  in  extraordinaiy 
oases,  when  some  qnestion  of  general  interest  brings  together 
the  whole  body  of  graduates  to  exercise  their  right  of  voting, 
whioh  is  usually  snBered  to  lie  dormant.  So  far  is  the  busi- 
ness of  instruction  from  engrossing  the  whole  body  of  meo 
thus  supported  at  these  seats  of  learning,  that  same  of  the 
most  wealthy  and  magnificent  establishments,  such  as  King's 
College  at  Cambridge,  are  almost  closed  against  undergra- 
duates ;  while  others,  such  as  Trinity  and  St  JohnX  carry  oa 
the  business  with  an  intensity  of  emulation  rendered  more 
nemarknble  by  their  immediate  neighbouHwod.  Here,  then, 
is  another  marked  peculiarity  of  the  English  system — the  pos- 
session of  the  highest  academical  authority  by  a  large  body  of 
educated  residents,  deriving  their  support  frmn  the  endow- 
ments of  the  eoll^es,  but  only  partially  and  Toltmiaiily  en- 
gaffed  in  the  woric  of  aettial  instruction. 

Both  these  peculiarities  are  absolute^  wanting  in  the  Qet" 
man  universities.  They  include  no  colleges,  whatever  in  the 
English  sense.  The  uminaria,  and  other  loeal  institntioM, 
tae  entirely  different,  and  in  fact  form  bo  part  of  the  uoiver- 
^ty.  There  has  been  nothing,  therefore,  to  oompete  or  come 
in  coaHiet  with  the  body  of  profesBors,  which  continues,  as  at 
first,  to  constitute  the  academic  corporation.  Instead  of  being 
tbrovm  into- the  shade  or  superseded  by  any  rival  olassorinteresti 
they  still  monopolise  the  whole  work  of  puhlio  and  authoritative 
teaching.  The  changes  which  experieKce  has  iatroduoed  into 
the  organizatioa  of  these  great  ackools,  for- from  tending,  as  in 
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EpglaDd,  to  diminish  the  importance  or  to  paralyse  the  action 
of  the  university  profesBora,  have  tended  only  to  increase  their 
efficiency  adij  dignity  by  enlistiog  in  the  work  the  greatest 
possible  aiaoitnt  of  cultivated  talent,  and  at  the  same  time 
rigidly  excluding  oot  only  ignorance  but  medioority.  The 
tneane  employed  for  this  end  ia  the  German  universitiea  are 
eininsntly  simple  and  effective.  They  have  often  been  de- 
wribdd,  and  yet  are  very  frequently  misapprehended  by  Ame- 
rican and  English  readers,  on  account  of  their  remoteness 
firom  our  own  aseociations.  The  plan  may  perhaps  be  made 
iotelligible  thus.  No  man,  according  to  t^e  proper  German 
system,  can  become  a  regular  salaried  professor,  without  having' 
previously  exercised  his  gifts  as  a  aupemumerary  titular  pro- 
fessor, recognised  as  such  by  the  university,  but  dependent  on 
the  patrosage  of  pupils.  From  this  body  of  extraordinary 
professes,  the  higher  rank  of  ordinary  teaohere  is  constantly 
repleniehed.  But  even  this  brevet  rank,  if  such  it  niay  be 
ealled,  can  only  be  attained  after  previous  trial  as  a  private 
adventurer.  The  professors  extraordinary  are  sheeted  from 
the  body  of  Privatim  Docentea,  who  are  not  even  titular  pro- 
feiflMrs,  but  licentiates  or  aspirants  to  that  dignity.  This  is 
not  an  office  to  which  men  are  appointed,  but  an  indulgence 
which  they  seek,  in  order  to  evinoe  their  fitness  for  the  busi- 
Besa  of  instruction.  An  important  feature  in  this  whole  ar- 
rangement is  that  the  inferior  nMiks  of  teachers  are  not 
confined  to  any  lower  function  of  the  didActio  office,  hut 
permitted  to  attempt  the  very  highest  eubjeeta,  and  to  use 
precisely  the  same  forms  uid  methods  with  the  most  illustri- 
ous of  their  superiors.  This  not  only  stimulates  their  powers, 
bat  applies  the  only  reeJly  decisive  test  of  their  capacity  to 
teach.  Another  ciroumstance  which  tends  to  keep  th^r  powers 
en  the  stretch,  is  that  the  process  of  promotion,  which  has  been 
described,  is  not  confined  to  any  single  institutioa,  but  embraces 
thet  whole  circle  of  what  may,  in  the  strict  sense,  be  called 
^nnan  universities.  The  man  who  has  succeeded  or  excdled 
aa  a  Privatim  Docens  at  Leipzig  may  be  called  as  a  Professor 
£xtraordinarius  to  Qottingen,  and  if  tbeve  successful,  may 
become  one  day  a  Professor  Ordinarius  at  Berlin.  The  field 
^us  opened  to  the  young  aaplrant  is  of  course  a  very  different 
one  from  that  presented  by  the  rare  and  slow  promotiona  of  a 
single  institution.  At  the  same  time,  this  free  circulation 
through  the  whole  Germanic  system  may  be  viewed  both  aa  a 
cause  and  an  effect  of  the  surprising  uniformity  which  marks 
these  ioatitutions,  so  that  a  man  may  passwithout  inconvenience, 
or  the  necessity  of  any  change  in  plan  or  habit,  from  any  one 
to  almost  any  other  of  the  German  universities. 
This  aaifcnmity  ef  simeture  and  of  praetice  ia  not  owing, 
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like  a  similar  pheDomeiion  among  ourselves,  to  the  successiTe 
and  repeated  imitation  of  a  few  models.  It  is  rather  the  re- 
sult of  great  simplicity  combined  with  great  efficiency  in  the 
original  idea,  which  has  been  bo  faithfully  adhered  to,  and  so 
fully  carried  out,  in  the  German  uniyeraitiee.  These  institutions 
theoretically  recognise  bi;t  one  mode  of  instruction,  that  of  oral 
inculcation  by  a  hving  teacher  in  the  preaenoe  of  his  assembled 
pupils.  They  are,  therefore,  free  from  that  complexity  whioh 
elsewhere  springs  from  the  variety  of  secondary  and  auxiliary 
exercises.  All  the  profeasors  are  as  such  mere  lecturers,  and 
they  all  lecture  very  much  in  the  same  way.  This  simplicity 
of  method  must  have  been  found,  in  the  experience  of^  ages, 
highly  conducive  to  important  enda ;  for  Germany  ie  certainly 
the  last  place  where  traditional  prescription  would  be  suffered 
to  compensate  for  the  abeenoe  of  intrinaio  merit,  real  or  sup- 
posed. In  a  country  where  opinion  is  in  constant  flux,  and 
where  mere  antiquity  is  reckoned  rather  a  defect  than  an  ad- 
vantage, it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  hereditary  methods 
of  instruction  would  have  been  so  steadfastly  maintained,  if 
they  had  not  been  proved  by  long  experiment  to  be  the  very 
means  required  for  the  full  attainment,  not  of  the  highest  ends, 
perhaps,  but  of  the  ends  actually  aimed  at,  in  the  whole  scheme 
of  German  education. 

Another  cause  which  has  contributed  to  the  production  of 
the  uniformity  in  question  is  the  absolute  dependence  of  these 
institutions  on  Che  state.  Had  they  been  left  to  the  es- 
cluslve  irresponsible  control  of  local  boards  and  corporations, 
they  would  long  since  have  exhibited  diversities  of  form,  if  not 
of  substance,  which  are  now  precluded  by  the  uniform  action 
of  a  power  acting  under  fixed  laws  and  a  settled  usage.  The 
differences  whioh  might  still  be  expected  to  exist  between  the 
institutions  of  the  several  German  states,  are  shut  out  by  the 
obvious  policy  and  interest  of  alt  the  states  to  keep  up  their 
intellectual  as  well  as  their  commercial  intercourse,  and  by  the 
constant  circulation  which,  for  that  end,  is  encouraged  and 
maintained  among  their  institutions.  This  uniform  dependence 
of  the  German  seminaries  on  the  government  is  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  injudicious  and  disastrous  intermeddling  of 
political  authorities  among  ourselves  in  the  details  of  academi- 
cal instruction  and  government.  N^othing  can  well  exceed  the 
freedom  guaranteed  to  the  German  academic  bodies  in  refer- 
ence to  all  purely  scientific  or  scholastic  questions.  The  state 
control  has  reference  almost  exclusively  to  the  appointment 
and  support  of  the  professors,  and  to  the  general  organization 
of  the  several  institutions,  by  controlling  which  the  govern- 
ments are  able  to  secure  the  uniformity  in  question,  without 
encroaching  upon  what  is  regarded  by  all  Germans  as  essential 
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to  the  dignity,  efficiency,  and  actual  suooesa  of  any  academiciU 
establishment  whatever. 

The  freedom  thus  possessed  and  highly  prized  is  not,  how- 
ever] mere  exemption  from  control  and  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  political  authorities.  It  includes  a  liberty  enjoyed  by 
the  academic  teachers  and  their  pupile,  with  respect  to  one 
another,  which  among  ourselves  would  rather  be  considered 
license.  The  two  parts  of  this  franchise  are  distinguished  by 
the  Germans  themselves  as  Lehrfreyheit  and  Lemfreyheit,  h- 
berty  of  teaching  and  of  learning.  The  first  consists  in  the 
absolute  right  of  every  authorized  teacher,  even  of  the  lowest 
rank,  to  t^oh  what  he  will,  within  the  bounds  of  his  own  fa- 
culty. The  other  is  the  corresponding  right  of  the  student  to 
learn  what  he  will,  and  for  that  purpose  to  select  hie  own 
teachers.  The  prescription  of  a  certain  course  of  study,  in- 
troduced into  Bome  German  universities  of  late,  is  a  departure 
from  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  national  system,  and  as 
such  not  entitled  to  consideration  here. 

-This  cherished  freedom,  both  of  teachers  and  of  learners, 
which  has  certainly  contributed  to  give  the  German  universi- 
ties a  marked  distinctive  character,  excludes  from  their  acade- 
mical arrangements  two  of  the  features  which  among  ourselves 
are  looked  upon  as  most  essential  to  a  well-ordered  school  of 
learning.  One  of  these  is  the  division  of  the  students  into 
plaases,  corresponding  to  the  periods  of  a  determinate  pre- 
scribed course  of  study.  The  other  is  the  distribution  of  the 
sciences  or  subjects  taught  into  departments  or  professorships, 
for  each  of  which  some  one  man  is  responsible,  and  in  which 
he  is  free  from  interference  or  encroachment  on  the  part  of  any 
other.  The  first  of  these  arrangements  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  freedom  of  the  learner,  the  second  with  the  freedom 
of  the  teacher.  The  German  practice  which  has  been  de- 
scribed, so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  teachers,  leads  to  two  results 
exceedingly  unlike,  and  almost  opposite.  The  first  is  the  ex- 
treme division  of  labour,  and  the  attention  given  in  some  oases 
to  minute  parts  of  a  subject,  the  whole  of  which,  among  our- 
selves, would  hardly  be  expected  to  engross  the  time  and  labour 
of  one  teacher.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  take  up  a  programme 
of  the  lectures  at  a  German  university  without  being  surprised 
at  the  infinitesimal  character  of  some  of  the  subjects.  A 
course  of  lectures,  not  on  a  single  author  merely,  but  on  a  single 
book,  and  even  on  a  small  part  of  a  single  book,  is  not  uncom- 
mon. And  the  same  is  true  of  the  minute  subdivisions  of  the 
sciences  and  individual  works  of  art,  which  are  often  made  the 
subject  of  protracted  academical  prelections.  That  the  minds 
of  certain  teachers  should  be  drawn  with  special  interest  to 
such  themes,  is  not  so  surprising  as  that  their  instruction 
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should  find  patient  hearers, — a  phenomeDoa  expIicaUeonly  from 
the  peculiar  character  of  QermaQ  institutions,  which  has  tfaiu 
far  been  only  partially  exhibited. 

The  other  singular  effect  arising  from  this  perfect  liberty  of 
teaching,  is  the  frequency  with  which  the  same  suhjeota  are 
explained  by  different  teachers  at  the  same  place,  and  during 
the  same  term  of  study.  This  is  no  fortuitous  concurrence, 
but  in  many  cases  a  deliberate  rivalry,  and  in  all  the  exeroiw 
of  what  is  reckoned  an  invaluable  right.  So  prafectly  familiar 
has  this  practice  now  become,  that  it  probably  would  be  thonght 
an  imperfection  in  the  organization  of  a  German  aniveraity,  if 
any  leading  subject  in  the  encylopedia  were  left  to  the  exclu- 
sive management  of  one  professor.  Suoh  an  amuigement 
would  be  viewed  as  an  unwelcome  hmitation  of  the  student's 
cKoice,  and  nt  the  same  time  as  involving  a  pernicious  loss  oi 
stimulus  and  motive  to  the  teacher.  Such  a  state  of  things  is 
probably  of  rare  occurrence  in  any  but  the  feeblest  and  ob- 
sourest  uoiversitiea.  In  all  the  more  important  institutions,  it 
is  prevented,  if  not  by  the  number  and  selection  of  the  regular 
professor?,  by  the  constant  succession  of  aspiranta  and  proba- 
tioners, who  frequently  desire  nothing  better  than  the  honour 
of  competing  with  some  eminent  professor  in  his  chosen  walk, 
and  thus  establishing  their  reputation  in  the  most  difficult,  but 
for  that  very  reason  the  most  honourable,  manner  possible. 
One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  that  the  German  academiD 
teachers  are  accustomed,  from  their  very  entrance  on  the  work, 
to  look  for  rivalry  and  competition,  not  in  other  schools  or 
other  walks  of  learning,  but  their  own. 

This  brings  before  us  what  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  the 
grand  internal  difference  between  the  Ungliah  and  the  German 
systems,  a  difference  more  profound  than  that  of  mere  external 
organization,  though  in  all  probability  oooasioned  by  it.  Com- 
mon to  both  is  an  assiduous  regard  to  emulation,  as  the  main- 
spring of  intellectual  activity.  But  with  this  extraordinai^ 
difference,  that  the  emulation  which  the  English  system  sti- 
mulates and  feeds  is  that  of  the  pupil,  whereas  in  Germany  it 
is  that  of  the  instructor.  Between  the  colleges  and  college- 
tutors  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  there  is,  no  donbt,  a  perpe- 
tual and  active  rivalry;  but  the  test  by  whioh  their  merit  is 
determined  is  the  merit  of  their  pupils.  It  is  only  as  tnuners 
of  the  candidates  for  academic  honours  that  they  come  into 
comparison  at  all;  and  it  may  therefore  be  alleged  with  truth, 
that  the  emulation  of  the  Englieb  teachers  owes  its  existence 
to  the  emulation  of  the  English  students.  To  excite  the  lair 
ter,  and  direct  it,  is  the  object  of  a  large  part  of  the  academic 
regulations.  Prizes,  examinations,  and  degrees,  have  all  a 
bearing  on  the  same  great  end,  and  the  most  enthusiastic  ex- 
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oitements  at  the  Eogliah  universities — azoept  Buoh  as  are  cod' 
neoted  with  great  party  queations  ia  church  or  state — appear 
to  terminate  upon  the  question  who  are  to  be  Wranglers  or 
First-CIasa  Men.  In  Germany,  this  state  of  things  hae  no 
existence,  but  its  very  opposite.  Among  the  students  emula- 
tion is  unknown.  Examinations  and  degrees  have  reference 
to  special  objects,  and  are  matters  of  business,  not  of  honorary 
competition.  The  emulation  of  the  teachers,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  carried  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ardour  and  intensity. 
It  has  relation,  not  to  the  attainments  of  their  pupils,  but  their 
own.  The  party  diTistons  of  the  Oerman  students  do  not  turn 
upon  the  standing  or  performances  of  their  fellows,  hut  upon 
the  talents  and  the  reputation  of  their  teachers.  Whatever 
influence  this  practioe  may  exert  upon  the  elementary  improve- 
ment of  the  pupils,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  elevate  their  literary 
standard,  and  present  a  higher  aim  to  their  ambition.  But 
this  is  not  alt.  The  effects  of  this  cause  may  be  traced  still 
further.  The  peculiarity  described  reacts  upon  the  very  con- 
stitution which  produced  it,  and  gives  rise  to  one  of  tlie  most 
marked  diversities  between  the  English  and  the  German  sys- 
tems. As  the  centre  around  which  all  revolves  in  England 
is  the  proficiency  of  pupils,  ao  the  circle  of  their  stiidiea  is 
the  bound  and  measure  of  the  active  literature  of  the  unive^ 
sity.  Hence  it  becomes  a  training  aohool  for  general  education. 
What  is  done  beyond  this  is  the  voluntary  work  of  individual 
scholars;  and  it  certainly  bears  no  proportion  to  their  number, 
or  the  wealth  of  the  endowments  which  sustain  them.  Ia 
Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  the  constant  emulation  of  the 
teachers,  not  as  teachers,  but  as  scholars,  renders  it  impossible 
to  make  elementary  science  or  literature  the  main  object  of 
pursuit.  These  are  thrust  back  into  the  lower  or  preparatory 
schools,  and  the  university  becomes  essentially  and  exclusively 
a  place  of  professional  instruction.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  points  of  difference  between  the  cases  which  we  are 
comparing.  The. English  and  German  universities  are  conati- 
tuted  with  a  view  to  the  wants  of  different  classes  altogether. 
The  English  student  carries  on  the  studies  which  he  had  begun 
at  school,  and  finishes  the  laying  of  a  broad  foundation  for  hia 
subsequent  attainments.  But  professional  accomplishment-s 
he  must  seek  elsewhere;  if  a  lawyer,  in  the  inna  of  court;  if 
a  physician,  in  the  hospitals  of  London ;  if  a  clergyman,  wher- 
ever he  can  find  them.  These  remarks,  of  course,  have  no  re- 
spect to  very  late  improvements  and  additions  to  the  means 
of  instruction  in  the  English  universities,  hut  only  to  those 
institutions  as  they  have  been.  And  the  highest  English 
authority  might  be  cited  for  the  allegation,  that  at  least  till 
very  lately  the  two  great  univerBities  afforded  no  means  of 
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professional  instrnotion,  in  any  degree  Buited  to  the  want«  of 
their  own  graduates.  Whj  so!  Because  the  wealth  and 
Btrength  of  these  establishmentB  have  been  for  ages  lavished  on 
the  dements  of  general  education.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
man  who  should  resort  to  a  Oennan  university  in  search  of 
elementary  instruetion  would  be  sadly  disappointed,  and  if  not 
foroed  to  abandon  the  object  in  despair,  compelled  to  seek  it 
in  the  gymnasia  and  grammar  schools,  whose  course  of  discip- 
liae  is  presupposed  in  the  arraogemeDte  of  the  higher  iusU- 
tutions. 

There  is  one  point  in  the  o^anization  of  the  German  nni- 
versitiea  which  may  require  further  explanation.  The  descrip- 
tion which  has  been  already  given  of  them  as  profeseionat 
schools  may  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  the 
largest  of  the  four  faculties  is  usually  that  of  Philosophy,  cor- 
responding to  the  Faculty  of  Arts  with  us,  and  comprehend- 
ing all  that  does  not  fall  under  Medicine,  Theology,  or  Law. 
It  might  indeed  be  properly  described  as  the  Faculty  of  Gene- 
ral Literature  and  Science.  From  the  analogy  of  our  aca- 
demical oiganizations  it  might  naturally  be  inferred  that  this 
residuary  faculty  was  intended  to  afford  the  means  of  elemen- 
tary or  general  instruction,  as  preparatory  to  professional  pur- 
suits. But  this  is  not,  to  any  great  extent,  the  case.  The 
Philosophical  Faculty  is  not  more  elementary  than  either  of 
the  others.  The  studies  necessarily  preliminary  to  the  three 
professional  departments  are  pursued  at  the  gymnasia.  The 
fourth  department  is  intended,  no  less  than  the  others,  to 

Jrepare  men  for  profeeaional  actirity,  especially  as  teachers. 
t  is  here  that  those  who  hare  selected  this  as  their  employ- 
ment carry  on  the  studies  which  they  have  begun  at  school. 
Those  in  particular  who  aim  to  be  ProfesaorS;  here  continue 
and  complete  their  preparation.  The  lectures  in  this  faculty 
are  also  mucb  frequented  by  the  students  of  the  others,  either 
for  the  sake  of  general  improveinent,  or  of  branches  more  or 
less  connected  with  their  professional  pursuits.  Enough  has 
now  been  said  to  show  that  the  Faculty  of  Philosophy  is  not, 
like  that  of  Arts  in  England,  introductory  or  subordinate  to 
the  others,  but  collateral  and  equal,  so  that  what  is  said  in 
general  of  them  applies  no  less  to  this. 

It  now  remuns  to  be  considered  what  peculiar  advantages 
are  claimed  or  really  possessed  by  these  two  systems  of  univer- 
sity education.  The  two  boasts  of  the  English  system  are, 
that  by  its  college  dispipline  it  furnishes  the  country  with  the 
most  enlightened  and  accomplished  gentry  in  the  world,  and 
that  by  its  rich  endowments  it  enables  a  great  number  of 
highly  educated  men  to  devote  themselves  without  distraction 
to  learned  and  scientific  labour.     The  first  of  these  pretensions 
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la  well  founded.  After  bU  that  has  been  said  and  written  to 
the  contrary,  it  ma;  be  set  down  aa  a  certain  fact,  that  do  class 
nf  men  engaged  in  secular  pureuita  receives  so  nianlj  yet  so 
liberal  a  training,  one  so  invigorating  yet  refining,  as  the 
gentlemen  of  England.  This  is  abundantly  apparent  in  the 
high  degree  of  taste  combined  with  common  Bense  which  tbey 
exhibit,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  class  in  any  other 
country.  An  effect  so  marked  and  uniform  can  only  be  ex- 
plained by  their  peculiar  training,  a  large  and  important  part 
of  which  is  furnished  by  the  universities.  We  hold  it  to  be 
certain,  therefore,  that  as  places  of  general  education  for  the 
young  men  of  the  country,  these  establishments  have  honour- 
ably answered  the  great  end  of  their  existence.  This  praise, 
however,  extends  only  to  that  general  foundation  which  is 
common  to  the  different  professions.  With  respect  to  pro- 
fessional pursuits  themselves,  the  English  universities,  as  we 
have  seen,  are  signally  defective.  The  preference  thus  given 
to  general  over  special  or  professional  training  may  perhaps  be 
owing  to  the  unusually  large  proportion  of  educated  men  in 
England  who  have  no  professions  in  the  proper  sense,  but 
either  engage  in  public  affairs  or  live  aa  country  gentlemen. 
Whatever  be  the  cause,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect, 
to  wit,  that  the  English  universitiea  have  been  as  unimportant 
in  their  influence  on  professional  education  as  they  have  been 
effective  in  improving  the  general  training  of  the  English 
gentry. 

The  other  claim  asserted  by  the  English  universitiea  is  far 
from  being  so  well  founded.  The  effect  of  their  immense  en- 
dowments, as  means  for  the  advancement  of  science  and  the 
increase  of  the  national  literature,  ia  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  absolute  number  of  aooomplished  scholars  or  of  valuable 
books  which  have  been  thus  produced,  but  by  comparing  these 
results  with  the  abundance  of  the  means  employed  and  with 
the  corresponding  fruits  of  other  systems.  Apply  the  former 
of  these  tests,  and  even  the  most  partial  observer  must  be 
struck  with  the  immense  disproportion  of  the  means  used  and 
the  ends  accomplished.  Even  supposing  all  the  scholars  who 
have  been  sustained  in  learned  leisure  to  have  spent  their  lives 
in  faithful  and  auocessfnl  study,  how  few  compared  with  the 
whole  number  have  added  any  thing  whatever  to  the  stock  of 
learning;  and  of  the  contributions  made,  how  few  have  really 
advanced  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge.  Take,  for 
example,  the  important  and  extensive  field  of  Biblical  learning, 
and  consider  what  has  been  achieved,  or  even  attempted,  since 
the  days  of  Kennicott  and  Lowth.  Or  if  this  be  considered  an 
unfair  test,  we  may  turn  to  a  department  where  the  English 
scholars  have  been  really  distinguished,  that  of  Qreek  and 
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LaUo  oritioism.  Even  here,  how  little  haa  been  done,  beyond 
the  admirable  classical  traioing  of  the  grammar  eohools,  for 
permanent  effect,  except  so  far  as  the  modern  English  soholan 
bavo  been  roused  by  the  example,  and  assisted  by  the  laboure, 
of  the  Germans.  Even  here,  where  most  has  been  accom- 
plished, it  is  little  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  from  whom 
something  might  have  been  expected,  and  to  the  means  pro- 
vided for  their  sustenance.  Experience  has  shown  that  learned 
leisure  and  lar^  incomes,  with  all  appliances  and  aids  to  boot, 
tend  rather  to  stagnation  than  activity,  without  the  stimului 
of  emulation. 

The  strength  of  the  German  system  coincides  exactly  with 
the  weak  points  of  the  English,  its  great  boast  is,  that  it  fur* 
nisbes  the  best  facilities  for  professional  study  that  the  present 
state  of  knowledge  will  allow,  and  that  it  constantly  tends  to 
the  advancement,  as  well  as  the  diffusion,  of  learning,  not  by 
rich  endowments  to  sostain  a  class  of  learned  men  distinct 
from  the  teachers  of  youth,  hut  by  brining  the  teaohers  them- 
selves under  such  an  influence  as  forces  them  to  go  ahead,  in- 
stead of  treading  the  same  dull  routine.  This  effect  is  seonred 
by  all  those  arrangements  which  excite  the  emulation  of  the 
teachers  rather  than  of  the  students.  An  instructor,  who  ia 
constantly  exposed  to  competition  in  his  own  department,  aad 
dependent,  for  a  part  of  his  support,  and  all  his  official  repata- 
tion,  on  the  preference  of  his  pupils,  cannot  remain  contented 
with  his  first  attainments,  but  must  keep  up  with  the  scientific 
progress  of  his  times,  and,  if  he  can,  add  something  of  his  own 
to  the  aooumulations  of  his  predecessors.  It  is,  therefore,  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  in  the  present  literary  state  of 
Germany,  that  a  large  proportion  of  her  authors  are  academi- 
cal teachers,  and  that  their  labours  in  this  last  capacity  have 
constant  reference  to  a  wider  public  than  the  population  of 
the  lecture-room.  There  are  probably  few  courses  of  success- 
ful lectures  which  are  not  eventually  given  to  the  world  u 
books,  and  still  fewer  books  on  learned  subjects  which  have  not 
been,  at  least  in  substance,  uttered  ex  cathedra.  This  intimate 
connection  between  authorship  and  academic  teaching,  when 
combined  with  the  incessant  stimoius  of  emulation  acting  on 
the  latter,  is  the  surest  antidote  to  stagnant  acquisBcence  in 
established  forms  and  actual  attainments,  and  the  most  effec- 
tual security  for  progress,  both  as  to  the  matter  and  the  method 
of  instruction.  In  this  respect,  the  German  system  far  tran- 
scends the  English  and  all  others,  as  an  engine  to  pnt  mind  in 
motion,  and  to  promote  investigation  and  discovery.  Where 
the  academic  teachers  of  a  country  are  its  most  distinguished 
scientific  writers,  all  the  influence  of  criticism  and  popular 
applause  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  pupil  in  determining  his 
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choice,  and  engaj^ng  his  attention,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on 
the  teacher,  in  exciting  him  to  new  exertion.  The  aggregate 
effect  of  all  these  causes  in  a  state  of  intellectual  fermentation, 
utterly  unknown  where  teachers  are  authors,  if  at  all,  by  acci- 
dent, and  where  their  whole  strength  is  expended  on  the  bring- 
ing of  Buccesfiive  claseeB  to  a  certain  point,  and  that  not  a  very 
high  one,  of  mental  cultivatioD. 

fiut  we  have  yet  to  consider  the  peculiar  disadvantages  of 
this  same  powerful  machinery.  A  system  of  instruction  bo 
efTective  and  so  beneficent  in  one  direction,  may  Btill,  from  ita 
onesidedneae,  do  harm,  or  do  nothing  in  another.  The  objec- 
tions which  may  be  most  plausibly  alleged  against  the  German 
universities,  are  three  in  number.  On  the  first  of  these  we 
shall  not  dwell,  as  it  involves  a  question  not  yet  settled  by  our 
own  experience.  This  is  the  want  of  discipline,  both  moral 
and  intellectual.  That  the  Grerman  students  are  too  much 
neglected  and  lost  sight  of,  in  the  constitution  and  admiuistrar 
tiou  of  the  universities,  is  clear  enough,  and  a  practical  admis- 
sion of  the  fact  is  involved  in  certain  late  attempts  at  refo^ 
mation.  But  it  is  not  equally  clear  that  the  great  end  of  the 
whole  system  would  be  better  answered  by  the  substitution  of 
a  rigorous  school  discipline  for  the  Lemfreyheit  of  the  German 
students.  The  necessity  of  such  restraints  in  the  earlier  stages 
of  instruction  is  admitted  every  where,  and  nowhere  more 
distinctly  than  in  Germany,  the  grammar  schools  of  which 
have  carried  rigorous  precision  to  its  utmost  verge.  But  it  ia 
part  of  the  same  system  to  allow  the  student  who  has  passed 
through  this  disciplinary  process  an  unshackled  freedom,  both 
as  to  bis  course  of  study  and  his  mode  of  life.  The  abrupt 
truisltion  is  no  doubt  pernicious,  and  may  well  be  urged  aa 
one  of  the  most  serious  objections  to  the  German  practice. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  ihe  principle  of  freedom,  under 
proper  regulation,  is  essentially  a  false  one,  or  uneuited  to  the 
other  parts  of  this  peculiar  system.  It  is  a  thought  suggested 
by  experience  to  more  than  one  among  ourselves,  that  if  the 
absence  of  all  discipline  in  some  of  our  professional  schools — 
for  instance,  those  of  medicine— has  led  to  ruinous  excesses, 
there  are  evils,  no  less  real  though  entirely  dissimilar,  produced 
in  other  seminaries,  by  retaining  too  much  of  those  academical 
formalities,  which  could  not  be  dispensed  with  safely  in  the  , 
earlier  periods  of  education.  The  conclusion  to  which  these 
considerations  aeem  to  point  Is  the  familiar  one,  that  opposite 
extremes  may  bo  alike  pernicious,  and  that  the  course  of  wisdom 
and  of  safety  often  lies  between  them. 

The  next  objection  springs  directly  from  that  very  emula- 
tion which  has  done  so  much  for  the  activity  and  influence  of 
German  teachers.     It  is  a  oeceseary  consequence  of  what  has 
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been  already  atated,  that  the  method  of  instruction  is  deter- 
mined,  not  by  the  necessities  of  the  pupil,  but  by  the  ambition 
of  the  teacher.  The  choice  of  eubjeote,  and  the  mode  of  treating 
them,  which  would  be  most  improving  to  a  class  of  young  men 
fresh  from  the  gymnasium,  might  not  be  the  best  adapted  to 
gain  iclat  for  the  lecturer,  or  to  produce  a  striking  and  effec- 
tive book,  or  to  eclipse  and  vanquish  a  competitor.  Hence 
the  unequal  distribution  of  the  sciences  already  mentioned — 
the  extreme  division  of  labour  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  multi- 
plicity of  rival  lectures  in  the  same  department  on  the  other. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  young  theologian  may  sometimes  hear  two 
or  three  courses  on  Isaiah,  and  none  at  all  on  Genesis,  or  vice 
vena.  Hence  it  is  that  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  plunging 
into  the  middle  of  a  subject  and  of  leaving  it  unfinished,  if  his 
teacher  chance  to  be  at  work  upon  the  sixth  or  seventh  volume 
of  a  book  that  is  to  last  aa  long  as  he  does.  It  is  truly  won- 
derful how  small  a  part  of  a  complete  course  of  instruction 
can  be  sometimes  gathered  from  what  seems  to  be  the  richest 
bill  of  fare,  and  from  the  labours  of  the  most  accomplished 
cooks  in  the  republic  of  letters.  ,  To  this  anomalous  arrange- 
ment German  students  easily  accommodate  themselves,  because 
they  are  prepared  for  it,  because  they  are  acquainted  with  no 
other,  and  because  the  practical  effect  of  the  whole  system  ia 
to  make  them  care  less  what  they  leant  than  where  they  learn 
it,  or  from  whom.  From  the  right  man  nothing  comes  amiss, 
while  nothing  from  the  wrong  one  is  acceptable — the  strongest 

ftroof  and  illustration  of  the  fact  so  often  mentioned,  that  the 
ife  of  the  German  institutions  ia  the  emulation,  not  of  the 
learners,  but  the  teachers.  The  effect  of  this  extraordinary 
practice  on  the  mental  operations  and  acquirements  of  the 
pupils,  must  be  one  which  can  hardly  be  neutralized  or  made 
good  even  by  the  salutary  stimulus  and  elevated  standard  of 
attainment  which  it  affords. 

But  this  ia  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  extraordinary  stimulus 
to  which  the  German  teachers  are  subjected.  If  it  merely 
led  to  a  distortion  of  the  course  of  study,  and  a  corresponding 
disproportion  in  the  efforts  and  attainmeuts  of  the  pupils,  it 
might  be  regarded  aa  comparatively  innocent.  But  the  very 
character  of  German  thought  and  German  learning  haa  been 
.  seriously  modified  by  this  peculiar  feature  of  their  public  institu- 
tions. The  inceseant  rivalry  of  the  profeasors,  and  the  urgent 
need  of  doing  something  to  attract  and  hold  the  attention  of 
the  public,  tends,  of  course,  to  generate  a  morbid  appetite  for 
novelty,  and  this,  when  once  indulged,  becomes  more  craving, 
till  the  means  of  sating  it  are  no  longer  furnished  by  the 
rational  and  real,  but  muet  neoeasarily  be  sought  in  the  re^oD 
of  grotesque  inventions  and  imaginations.     That  this  diseased 
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averaioQ  to  familiar  truths,  and  preference  of  what  ie  new, 
however  false  or  monstrous,  should  be  confounded,  by  the  minds 
whioh  feel  it,  with  increase  of  strength  and  intellectual  advance* 
ment,  ie  entirely  natural,  but  just  as  erroneous  as  the  opposite 
extreme  of  denying  all  improvement  and  discovery.  This 
view  of  the  matter  may  account  for  the  coincidence,  which 
sometimes  shows  itself,  between  the  vaunted  fruits  of  German 
speculation  and  the  crude  attempts  of  youthful  minds  among 
ourselves.  However  impotent  the  cultivated  English  mind 
may  be  to  such  achievements,  it  sometimes  bears  fruit,  during 
the  process  of  its  cultivation,  very  closely  resembling  these 
exotic  products.  There  are  some  among  us,  as  we  verily  be- ' 
lieve,  who  may  be  truly  said  to  have  passed  through  the  Ger- 
man state  before  they  reached  maturity.  At  any  rate,  there 
is  a  strong  resemblance  between  what  is  thrown  aside  and  left 
behind  as  childish  on  the  one  hand,  and  what  is  treasured  up 
and  almost  worshipped  as  the  highest  wisdom  on  the  other. 
This  admits  of  explanation  without  any  derogation  from  the 
native  strength  of  either  party.  The  incessant  straining  after 
something  new  and  strange  is  enough  to  force  even  the  most 
masculine  aod  ripened  minds  into  puerile  extravagance;  if  not 
habitually,  yet  at  times.  And  such  a  straining,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  is  but  the  natural  effect  of  the  position  which 
the  leading  minds  of  Germany  are  forced  to  occupy.  How 
far  the  same  end  is  promoted  by  the  exclusion  of  those  minds 
&om  many  occupations  which,  in  England  and  America,  afford 
a  kind  of  vent  or  safety-valve  for  mental  ebullition,  it  may  not  ' 
be  easy  to  determine.  But  the  concentration  of  so  many 
effervescent  intellects  on  speculative  subjects,  would  not  of 
itself  account  for  the  specific  character  of  their  operations, 
without  the  additional  solution  furnished  by  the  national 
modes  of  education,  and  their  tendency  to  foster  a  perpetual 
and  restless  emulation  among  teachers. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  point  from  which  we  set  out,  the 
organization  of  our  own  public  seminaries.  After  what  has 
been  said,  it  may  seem  absurd  to  represent  them  as  belonging  to 
either  of  the  systems  just  described.  The  moderate  scale  on 
which  they  are  projected,  and  the  absence  for  the  most  part  of 
rich  endowments,  may  be  thought  to  distinguish  them  aa 
strongly  from  the  English  universities,  as  other  circumstances 
do  from  those  of  Germany.  But  the  points  of  difference  are 
in  one  case  accidental,  in  the  other  essential.  Aa  to  those 
things  which  divide  the  two  great  systems  from  each  other, 
our  schools  resemble  those  of  England.  Here,  as  there,  the 
two  essential  features  of  the  German  plan  are  wanting — liberty 
of  teaching  and  liberty  of  learning.  Even  in  those  cases 
where  the  method  of  instruction  and  the  absence  of  ooeroive 
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dimipline  approadi  most  nearly  to  the  Oerman  model— as,  for 
instance,  in  our  medical  schools — there  is  etill  a  prescribed 
course  of  study,  and  an  exact  distribution  of  the  subjects 
taught,  among  a  body  of  professors,  eaoh  of  whom  is  strictly 
limited  to  his  own  department,  and  secnre  from  rivalry  or  intei> 
ference  in  it.  In  one  case,  at  least, — the  Virginia  TJoiversity, 
— an  experiment  has  been  made  upoa  the  Qerman  method  of 
allowing  Uberty  of  choice  to  the  stndents.  But  the  limitation 
of  the  teachers,  on  the  other  hand,  is  more  than  usually  rigor^ 
ous.  And  even  the  I/«m/reyheti  theoretically  granted,  has 
been  practically  restricted,  no  doubt  for  good  reasons  and 
with  good  results.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  clear  to  us 
than  the  unsuitableness  of  this  method  to  the  earlier  periods 
of  general  education.  Its  only  proper  place  is  in  schools  of 
higher  or  professional  instruction,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
the  true  character  of  the  German  universities. 

The  German  system  being  thus  unlike  our  own,  the  practi- 
cal inquiry  is,  how  far  we  may  derive  advantage  from  it.  To 
know  that  there  are  other  methods  than  the  one  with  which 
we  iiave  been  all  our  lives  familiar,  is  worth  something;  but 
we  naturally  look  beyond  this  to  more  tangible  results,  and 
ask,  in  what  way  the  good  qualities  of  this  foreign  system  may 
be  made  available  to  us.  The  first  way  which  suggests  itself, 
and  which  has  been  already  tried,  is  that  of  sending  our  young 
men  to  study  in  Germany,  There  is  a  well-known  and  materifd 
objection  to  this  course,  arising  from  the  risk  of  intellectnal 
'  and  moral  aberration.  This  danger  is  so  far  real  as  to  make 
it  highly  desirable  that  those  who  go  abroad  with  this  view, 
should  be  fitted  for  it  by  peculiar  attributes  of  head  and  heart. 
Soundness,  and  strength  of  understanding,  (as  distinguished 
from  mere  genius  or  mere  liveliness  of  parts,)  and  a  weil-d^ 
fined  religious  character,  are  the  two  grand  requisites.  But 
in  addition  to  the  danger  which  has  been  described,  there  is  a 
difficulty  of  a  literary  kind,  which  has  perhaps  received  less 
attention  than  it  merits.  It  arises  from  the  fact  already  stated, 
that  the  German  course  of  education  and  our  own  are  incom- 
mensurable, tuming  at  different  ends  by  the  use  of  different 
means.  Nothing  can  therefore  be  more  groundless  than  the 
hope  of  eking  out  in  foreign  schools  a  course  of  study  left  un- 
finished here.  There  are  only  two  ways  in  which  real  benefit 
can  be  derived  from  such  a  residence  abroad.  The  first  is  to 
commence  in  very  early  life,  and  pass  completely  through  the 
course.  Thia  would  no  doubt  produce  scholars  of  an  elevated 
order,  where  the  necessary  talent  and  desire  of  improvement 
were  forthcoming.  But  the  scholars  thus  prodnced  would  be 
Germans,  not  Americans.  They  would  have  actWMly  any  ad- 
vantage over  am  imported  German,  except  in  the  use  of  tiieir 
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own  laognage,  ood  even  th&t  might  be  impaired.  Their  spirit, 
turn  of  mind,  aod  prejudices,  would  be  necessarily  exotic,  and 
unfriendly  to  success  at  home,  This  is  not  only  probable  a 
priori,  but  determined  by  experience.  So  far  as  we  know, 
there  is  no  ease  of  such  eariy  and  thorough  Gonnan  training, 
in  which  the  subject  has  been  fitted  by  it  for  commanding  in- 
fluence, or  even  useful  Ubour,  after  his  return.  On  this  account, 
the  preference  is  due  to  another  method, — that  of  going,  not  as 
early,  but  as  late  as  possible,  without  defeating  the  very  end 
in  view.  Let  the  student  pass,  not  only  through  what  is  here 
considered  a  complete  course  of  general  eduoation,  but  also 
through  a  full  course  of  professional  study,  especially  if  he  be 
a  theologian.  Thus  prepared,  be  will  at  least  know  what  he 
wants,  and  what  is  to  be  had,  and  will  neither  waste  his  time 
in  catohing  flies,  nor  bring  home  wheelbarrows  from  Ooostan- 
tinople.  To  those  who  are  deterred  by  these  or  other  reasons 
from  frequenting  German  universities,  it  may  he  some  consols- 
tJmi  to  know,  that  in  no  other  case  o/  the  same  kind  is  the 
want  of  personal  observation  so  easily  supplied  by  means  of 
books.  The  transition  from  the  lecture-room  to  the  press  in 
Germany  is  not  only  easy,  but  common — we  may  even  say  con- 
stant. There  is  very  little  valuable  instruction  orally  imparted 
that  is  not,  sooner  or  later,  and  in  many  cases  speedily,  ren- 
dered accessible  to  all  who  read  the  language.  This,  it  is 
true,  does  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  the  impression  made 
by  oral  delivery,  or  of  the  information  gained  by  private  inter- 
course. But  these  are  not  the  usual  attractions  to  our  stu- 
dents; and  apart  from  these,  the  German  schools  may  act 
almost  as  powerfully  at  a  distance  as  at  hand.  A  striking 
proof  and  illustration  is  afibrded  by  the  fact  that  some  of  those 
American  scholars,  who  appear  to  have  derived  most  from  the 
German  sources,  have  never  been  abroad.  In  one  or  the  other 
of  these  ways,  we  think  it  highly  desirable  that  some  of  our 
younger  theologians,  who  possess  the  prerequisites,  both  nsr 
tive  and  acquired,  should  make  themselves  familiar  with  the 
German  erudition  and  the  German  methods  of  instruction. 
This  necessity  arises  partly  from  the  undeniable  pre-emineaoe 
of  Germany  in  certain  walks  of  learning,  which  renders  it  im- 
possible to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  age,  and  yet  to  pro- 
hibit all  intellectual  communion  with  her.  It  arises  also  from 
the  very  evils  which  this  intercourse  has  generated,  and  which 
must  be  remedied,  not  by  blind  denunciation,  but  by  thorough 
aad  discriminating  knowledge. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  method  of  importing  Ger- 
man wisdom,  even  if  it  should  become  far  more  extensive 
than  it  is,  would  operate  rather  upon  individuals  than  on  the 
institutions  of  this  country.     It  is  still  a  question,  therefore, 
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whether  these  admit  of  any  material  improvement  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  German  syatem,  aa  we  have  considered  it. 
The  sheer  substitution  of  that  system  for  our  own  ia  out  of 
the  questioD.  Were  it  ever  so  easy,  it  would  be  wholly  un- 
desirable. Though  some  of  the  evils  which  attend  its  opera- 
tion in  its  native  land  might  be  corrected  by  our  political  and 
social  institutions,  there  are  others  which  would  still  exist, 
and  some  which  would  be  aggravated,  if  not  developed  for 
the  first  time,  by  the  action  of  the  self-same  causes.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  suflScient  objection  to  the  system,  as  a  whole,  that 
it  is  foreign,  that  it  did  not  germinate  and  ripen  here,  but 
in  another  soil  and  under  other  skies.  Such  institutiona  may 
materially  influence  the  state  of  society,  but  they  do  not  pro- 
dnce  it.  They  only  react  upon  that  to  which  they  owe  their 
own  existence.  And  the  same  considerations  which  thus 
show  the  revolution  to  be  inexpedient,  show  it  also  to  be 
utterly  impracticable.  The  German  education  could  no  more 
be  forced  upon  this  country  than  the  German  language.  But 
it  does  not  follow  that  our  own  institutions  can  derive  no 
benefit  whatever  ft^sm  these  foreign  methods.  There  are 
several  ways  in  which  a  salutary  use  of  them  might  be  made, 
although  not  perhaps  at  present.  One  which  has  been  sag- 
gested  is  the  institution  of  a  university  on  the  Grerman  prin- 
ciple at  some  central  point ;  not  with  a  view  to  supersede 
existing  institutions,  or  even  to  compete  with  them,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  supplying  what  ia  really  our  grand  desideratum, 
some  contrivance  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the  further  pro- 
secution of  the  studies  now  begun  at  college.  The  proper 
seat  of  such  a  school  would  be  one  of  our  great  oities,  and 
the  best  plan  the  old  German  one,  in  its  naked  simplicity,  and 
with  its  Jaohin  and  Boaz  liberty  of  teaching  and  learning. 
It  would  even  be  desirable  to  try  the  old  way  of  dispensing 
with  oostly  buildings  and  unnecessary  forms.  The  teachers 
might  be  embodied  first  by  voluntary  association,  and  then 
perpetuated  in  the  German  way,  and  with  the  usual  grada> 
tions.  Such  an  institution,  if  it  could  be  brought  into  exist- 
ence, would  probably  do  much  for  the  advancement  as  well 
as  the  diffusion  of  knowledge.  The  grand  difficulty  would  be 
to  find  hearers.  Many  might  be  willing  to  resort  to  such  a 
school  instead  of  the  existing  colleges;  but  few  would  pro- 
bably resort  to  it  as  something  in  addition  to  tliem.  The 
characteristic  hurry  of  society  and  life  among  us,  and  the 
early  call  to  active  employment,  leave  but  few,  who  have 
completed  the  accustomed  coarse  of  study,  willing  to  com- 
mence a  new  one.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  at  present  to  supply  such  an  establishment  with 
teachers,  at  least  in  sufficient  numbers  to  maintain  the  real 
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G«rman  emulation.  It  would  indeed  be  scarcely  possible, 
witbout  a  wuakeninjr  draught  upon  the  other  iDStitutions  of 
the  country,  unless  by  some  arrangement  which  should  make 
it  possible  to  employ  the  same  talent  in  both  ways.  The 
very  statement  of  these  diffioulties  may  perhaps  auflice  to 
ehow  that  the  country  is  not  ripe  for  any  such  experiment, 
even  if  it  should  be  thought  desirable.  And  yet  the  day  may 
not  be  distant  when  such  an  addition  to  our  existing  means 
of  intelleotaal  improvement  will  be  found  not  only  possible  but 
indispensable. 

In  the  mean  time,  there  is.  another  way  in  which  the  least 
objectionable  features  of  the  German  plan  might  be  trans- 
ferred to  some  of  our  existing  institutions,  without  any  change 
whatever  in  their  form  or  government,  by  superadding  to 
the  regular  prescribed  course  of  education,  some  provision 
for  subjects  not  included  in  it,  or  for  the  further  prosecution 
of  others.  These,  forming  no  part  of  the  curriculum  required 
for  graduation,  would  admit  of  being  taught  with  all  the 
freedom  of  the  German  method,  both  with  respect  to  learners 
and  teachers,  both  being  left  unshackled  as  to  subjects.  Even 
the  principle  of  competition  among  teacherH,  which  is  so 
essential  to  the  German  system,  might  be  recognised,  as  far 
as  would  be  salutary  either  to  the  individuals  concerned  or 
to  the  pn^ress  of  learning.  The  lecturers  on  this  plan  might 
be  either  the  regular  professors  only,  or  these  with  the  addi- 
tion of  such  qualified  coadjutors  as  might  offer  themselves 
and  be  approved  by  the  competent  authorities.  By  some 
such  arrangement  at  a  few  of  our  oldest  institutions,  a  great 
impulse  might  be  given  to  the  march  of  science,  and  provision 
made  for  supplying  the  deplorable  defect  of  able  teachers 
and  professors.  At  the  same  time,  the  literary  standard  of  our 
educated  youth  would  be  raised,  and  many  induced  to  tread 
the  higher  walks  of  learning,  who,  for  want  of  such  induce- 
ments, now  waste  tbeir  time  and  talents  in  doing  nothing  or 
worse  than  nothing. 

With  these  crude  suggestions,  we  conclude  a  notice  of  the 
foreign  universities  which  cannot  but  appear  unsatisfactory 
and  meagre  to  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the  subject, 
but  may  possibly  afford  some  interesting  information  to  a  larger 
class  of  readers,  whose  ideas,  in  relation  to  these  matters,  have 
been  vague,  or  founded  on  erroneous  statements. 
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Abt.  IX. — 1.  William  Peimt  an  Bithrioal  Siographf,  from 
New  Sotircei,  with  an  extra  Okaptmr  en  the  '*Maeaulay  OhargeiT 
By  William  Hepworth  Dixon.  12ino.  Pp.  353.  Philft* 
delphia:  Blanchard  and  Lea.     1861. 

S.  The  HUtory  of  Englandy  firffnt  ths  Acceeiwn  of  Jame*  II.  By 
Thomas  Babinqton  Macaulay.  Vol.  i.  Ohap.  it.  8vo, 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothere.     18*9. 

Ik  1 64*,  according  to  Mr  Dizon,  there  were  two  great  events 
in  England :  the  first  was  the  bicth  of  Quakerism;  the  second, 
the  birth  of  William  Penn."  The  first  happened  after  this 
wise.  Three  Leioesterahire  nuUcs,  one  of  whom  was  a  rude 
and  saturnine  lad  of  nineteen,  met  at  a  fair,  and  resolved  to 
have  a  stoup  of  ale  together.  After  exhausting  the  first  sap- 
ply,  two  of  the  bumpkins  feeling  somewhat  mellow,  called  for 
more,  end  voweij  that  he  who  would  not  drink  should  pay  the 
■core.  The  other,  who  neither  relished  deep  draughts  himself, 
nor  paying  for  them  for  others,  demurred,  and  taking  a  groat 
from  his  pocket,  laid  It  on  the  table,  and  said,  "  If  it  be  so,  I 
will  leave  you;"  which  he  did,  and  went  home,  filled  with 
strange  and  gloomy  thoughts.  "  This  simple  village  ale-boose 
_  incident,"  says  Mr  Dixon,  "  was  one  of  the  moat  important 
events  which  had  yet  happened  in  the  history  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race;  for  out  of  it  was  to  come  Quakerism,  the  writings 
and  teachings  of  Penn  and  Barclay,  the  colony  and  constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  the  republics  of  the  west,  and,  in  no  very 
remote  degree,  the  vast  movement  of  liberal  ideas  in  Qreat 
Britain  and  America  in  more  modem  times."  Now,  we  mean 
no  disrespect  to  Mr  Dixon  when  we  say  that  we  do  not  believe 
a  word  of  all  this  twaddle.  We  believe  that  both  Quakerism 
and  modem  liberty  in  England  and  America  had  a  much  deeper 
and  more  dignifiied  origin  than  the  empty  breeches-pocket  of 
George  Fox.  The  burning  of  the  Ephesian  temple  may  have 
caused  the  fiery  energy  of  the  Macedonian  madman;  the  silence 
of  the  Delphic  oracle  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the  yet 
greater  birth  to  which  it  is  sometimes  referred;  but  the  day 
for  such  marvels  is  past,  or  at  least,  with  our  knowledge  of  the 
facts,  we  cannot  compress  all  the  great  events,  to  which  Mr 
Dixon  alludes,  into  these  empty  ale-pots  of  the  .Leieeetershire 
fair.  We  believe  Quakerism  to  have  been  a  phenomenon  of  not 
only  interest  but  importance  in  the  world's  history,  whether  we 
look  at  its  religious  or  political  results;  and  we  believe  its  actual 
ori^n  to  have  occurred  in  the  labours  of  George  Fox;  but  we 
can  neither  regard  the  fountain  to  be  so  small,  nor  the  stream 
80  large,  as  represented  by  the  enthusiastic  biographer  of 
Howard  and  Penn. 
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Qnakerism  is  BimpW  one  of  the  manifeBtations  which  the 
htunan  mind  will  put  forth,  under  the  inSuence  of  Christianity, 
in  an  age  of  religions  earaestneBS.  There  are  three  prominent 
forms  in  which  the  religions  element  of  the  race  is  prone  to 
manifest  itself,  all  of  which  are  exaggerations  of  a  portion  of 
truth.  These  forms  are  scepticism,  formalism,  and  mysticism : 
the  first  an  extravagant  assertion  of  the  rational  or  logical 
powers;  the  second,  of  the  sensibilities,  which  demand  some- 
thing tangible  and  visible  for  their  excitement;  and  the  third, 
of  the  moral  or  spiritual  powers,  which  isolate  the  soul,  and 
link  it  directly  to  God.  These  typal  forms  we  have  in  the 
Saddncee,  who  believed  too  little;  the  Pharisee,  who  believed 
too  much;  and  the  Essene,  who  did  not  believe  at  all,  so  much 
as  feel,  and  in  whom  the  intense  action  of  the  moral  element 
subordinated  both  the  natural  reason  and  the  natural  emotiona 
in  one  eager  desire  after  a  species  of  absorption  in  the  Divine 
essence.  Now,  of  the  three  we  are  free  to  confess  that  our 
sympathies  are  mainly  with  the  last.  If  we  must  have  on  ex- 
aggeration at  all,  we  think  that  of  the  mystic  decidedly  to  be 
preferred  to  that  of  the  sceptic  or  formalist,  as  it  rests  on  a 
higher  and  nobler  element  of  our  nature  than  either  of  the 
others.  It  is  not,  therefore,  with  any  depreciating  estimate  of 
Quakerism,  that  we  rank  it  among  the  manifestations  of  my»- 
ticism  in  Christianity.  The  essential  principle  of  mystioism  is 
a  belief  in,  and  a  reliance  upon,  subjective  rather  than  objec- 
tive manifestations  of  God,  and  a  consequent  tendency  to  re- 
gard as  at  least  of  co-ordinate,  if  not  of  paramount,  authority 
to  the  written  revelation  of  the  Scriptures,  the  revelation  that 
is  made  by  God  in  the  soul.  Believing  in  a  direct  communi- 
cation of  the  divine  nature  to  the  human,  it  makes  these  in- 
ward revelations  the  standard  by  which  to  interpret  and  deoide 
upon  the  outward,  rather  than  the  outward  to  be  the  rule  by 
which  to  try  them.  It  is  to  this  general  principle  that  we  must 
refer  the  Quaker  doctrine  of  an  inward  light,  as  far  as  it  is  pe- 
culiar to  their  creed.  As  sometimes  explained,  it  is  difficult 
to  discriminate  between  it  and  the  common  doctrines  of  union 
with  Christ,  the  inhabitation  of  the  Spirit  in  the  soul,  and  the 
universal  grace  of  the  Bemonstrants.  But  as  held  by  those 
most  deeply  imbued  with  the  essential  principles  of  the  system, 
it  really  embodies  all  that  is  peculiar  to  mysticism,  as  a  dis- 
tinctive manifestation  of  the  religious  element  in  our  nature. 
Hence  the  written  revelation  is  neither  called  the  Word  of  God, 
nor  is  it  regarded  as  the  sole  and  supreme  rule  of  faith  and 
practice.  The  Scriptures,  being  themselves  only  the  records 
of  that  portion  of  the  divine  light  that  was  imparted  to  their 
writers,  whilst  they  are  regarded  with  reverence  as  the  testi- 
mony which  these  men  give  to  the  nature  and  reality  of  this 
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iaward  shining  of  the  Godhead,  are  yet  deemed  only  as  coor- 
dinate manifeatations  of  this  light,  which  is  given  to  each  man 
to  profit  witbal.  There  is  a  more  sure  word  of  prophecy,  to 
which  all  must  give  earnest  heed,  as  to  a  light  shining  in  a 
dark  place,  antil  the  day  dawn  and  the  Daystar  arise  in  their 
hearts.  This  is  the  real  light  to  our  feet,'and  lamp  to  our  path, 
which  is  given  to  guide  us  on  oar  pilgrimage  through  life. 
Hence  we  are  urged  by  Quakerism  to  look  at  the  light  within, 
rather  than  at  that  without — to  seek  the  Christ  revealed  in  the 
soul,  rather  than  the  Christ  revealed  in  the  Scriptures,  This 
we  believe  to  be  the  fundamental  principle  of  Quakerism,  and 
to  be  essentially  identical  with  that  of  mysticism,  as  we  find  it 
existing  under  the  .action  of  Christianity. 

It  is  carious  to  see  the  affiliation  between  apparently  remote 
forms  of  thought.  It  requires  but  ft  few  steps  of  logical  induc- 
tion to  develop  from  this  principle  all  the  creed  of  modem 
scepticism,  which  admits  an  inspiration  and  a  revelation,  but 
afBrms  that  they  are  not  peculiar  to  the  writers  of  the  Scrip- 
tares;  that  they  did  not  reach  their  highest  or  most  authori- 
tative form  in  them;  and  that  they  cannot  be  ascribed  to  a 
writing  at  all ;  and,  therefore,  that  no  writing  can  claim  from 
the  human  mind  that  submission  which  we  are  bound  to  give 
to  a  clear  revelation  of  God.  Now,  so  far  as  Quakerism  has 
given  currency  to  these  principles,  its  influence  as  a  theologi- 
cal element  has  been  of  the  highest  importance.  The  mythi- 
cal theory  of  Strauss  has  been  anticipated  by  some  of  the  early 
Friends;  and  it  is  worthy  of  inquiry  whether  the  system  of 
Schleiermacher,  which  is  now  working  its  way  so  widely  in  the 
new  school  of  theological  thinkers,  had  not  its  origin  in  the 
mysticaJ  leaven  that  was  inatillod  into  or  evolved  from  his 
mind  by  his  early  Moravian  training. 

The  causes  that  gave  occasion  and  success  to  this  movement 
are  not  obscure.  It  was  an  age  of  deep  religious  earnestness, 
and  men  were  asking,  with  a  real  and  profound  anxiety,  "  What 
shall  I  do  to  be  saved?"  The  establishment  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith,  through  the  Beformation,  had 
disfranchised  the  church  of  that  plenipotentiary  power  which 
she  once  wielded  in  the  matter  of  salvation,  and  made  it  an 
individual  transaction  between  the  soul  and  God.  But  such 
was  the  deadness  and -corruption  of  the  Befonned  Church  of 
England,  that  the  gospel  itself  had  lost  its  vitality  and  heart, 
and  become  a  mere  system  of  formalism.  Now,  there  were 
two  possible  directions  which  an  awakened  religious  earnest- 
ness might  take — the  one  an  objective,  which  would  strive  to 
breathe  into  the  church  and  the  Bible  their  ancient  and  real 
significance,  and  make  the  dead  letter  of  each  a  living  word; 
the  other  a  subjective,  which,  by  a  more  intense  development 
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of  that  earnestnesa  itself,  should  evolve  somewhat  that  should, 
in  a  measure,  take  the  place  of  both,  and  be  a  birth  of  the 
new  rather  than  a  resuscitation  of  the  old.  The  first  direction 
was  taken  by  Puritanism,  the  second  by  Quakerism.  Tho  first 
made  Cromwell,  Owen,  Baxter,  Hampden,  and  the  stem  colo- 
nists of  the  Mavflower;  the  second  produced  Fox,  Barclay, 
Keith,  Penn,  and  the  quiet  settlers  of  tho  fertile  fields  of  Penn- 
sylvania. The  first,  from  its  very  objectivity,  and  consequent 
necessity  of  being  embodied  in  fixed  forms,  had  an  element  of 
hardness,  which  was  also  an  element  of  firmness  and  perma- 
nence; the  second,  from  its  subjective  character,  and  its  exist- 
enoe  as  a  life  rather  than  as  a  system,  was  more  vague  and 
indeterminate  in  its  manifestations,  and  had  less  enduring  acti- 
vity in  the  original  forms  in  which  it  was  embodied.  The  first 
was  the  system  from  which  WiUiam  Penn  received  the  early 
mould  and  impulse  of  his  character;  the  second,  the  result  to 
which  the  peculiarities  of  his  individual  nature  led  him  in  the 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed. 

There  are  three  aspects  in  which  Penn  presents  himself  to 
us,  which,  althouj>h  not  the  successive  phases  of  his  character 
in  exact  chronological  order,  yet  in  the  main  appear  in  the 
three  great  divisions  of  his  life.  These  aiipecta  are,  as  a  cour- 
tier,  a  Christian,  and  a  coloniit.  We  propose  to  consider  him 
briefly  in  each  of  these  characters,  in  the  first  of  which  he 
was  the  representative  of  the  state  of  things  from  which 
Quakerism  had  its  origin,  its  necessity,  and  its  conditions  of 
success;  in  the  second,  the  type  of  Quakerism  as  a  religious 
life;  and  in  the  third,  the  embodiment  of  Quakerism  as  a 
political  system,  or  at  least  as  an  element  in  civil  life.  We 
shall  probably  discover  that  all  these  combined  influences  are 
perceptible  in  the  resultant  of  the  forces  exhibited  in  his  life; 
and  that  whilst  he  did  not  cease  to  be  a  Christian  when  he 
became  a  colonist,  neither  did  he  entirely  cease  to  be  a  cour- 
tier when  he  became  a  Christian.  The  best  influences  of  both 
his  courtliness  and  his  Christianity  appear  mingled  in  the 
policy  and  tone  of  his  colonial  life. 

To  those  who  have  formed  their  notions  of  Penn  from  that 
fat  old  gentleman  with  a  broad-brimmed  beaver,  and  all  the 
orthodox  habiliments  of  Quakerism,  who  flourishes  in  West^s 
painting,  and  the  various  engravings  of  the  Shakamaxon 
treaty,  it  may  seem  almost  an  irreverent  abuse  of  terms  to 
speak  of  William  Penn,  the  courtier.  And  yet  it  is  neverthe- 
less true,  that,  whilst  not  open  to  the  charges  that  have  been 
made  against  him  of  the  courtly  vices  as  well  as  the  courtly 
graces,  he  was,  for  a  considerable  period  of  his  life,  and  that 
not  the  least  important  in  its  influence  on  his  subsequent  his- 
tory, a  courtier. 
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His  father.  Admiral  Penn,  wu  on«  of  the  most  ragsototu 
ADd  luoceufbl  of  that  loag  line  of  haroea  that  adorn  the  navil 
history  of  EoglaQci,  although  in  his  loyalty  he  was  a  sort  of 
quarter-deck  Vioar  of  Bray.  Th«  luoceisor  of  Blaba,  fuid  the 
eonqueror  of  Van  Tromp,  he  ezoites  our  admiration  by  his 
proweas  and  abilities ;  but  the  proffered  betrayer  of  Cromwell, 
wiio  was  willing  to  be  the  Arnold  of  the  great  rebellion,  aDd 
the  secret  correspondent  of  Charlei  whilst  he  ate  the  bread  of 
the  Commonwealth,  he  oalla  forth  our  oommiseratioa  and  con- 
tempt. But  as  tceachsry  to  the  ProteotOEato  waa  construed 
to  be  fidelity  to  the  Bestomtion,  the  return  of  the  profligate 
Charles  brought  the  admiral  again  in  connection  with  the 
eourt,  and  opened  dreaau  of  ambition  for  his  family,  that  be 
night  make  it  one  of  the  patrioian  races  of  England.  To  at- 
tain this  ends  it  was  necessary  that  his  oldest  son  should  be 
brought  under  snoh  training  as  would  fit  him  to  maintain  the 
honours  of  his  father's  house.  For  this  purpose  a  university 
course  was  essential,  and  be  was  aocordiagly  sent  to  Oxford 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  Unfortunately  for  the  aidmiraPs  purpose, 
there  sat  in  the  dean's  chair  the  form  of  John  Owen,  whose 
high-hearted  Puritanism  was  too  earnest  and  real  a  thing  not 
to  prove  contagious  to  sympathetic  natures.  Penn,  having 
but  a  few  years  before  been  led  by  his  father's  imprisonment 
under  Cromwell  to  serious  reflections,  and  even  to  a  supposed 
i-ision,  soon  became  deeply  susceptible  to  the  Puritan  influenoe, 
and  plunged  profoundly  into  the  great  theological  controver- 
des  of  the  day.  Hence,  when  Owen  waa  displaced  by  the  Be- 
Btoration  parliament,  the  sympathies  of  Penn  and  others  were 
all  arrayed  strongly  sjid  indignantly  against  the  now  rigme. 
At  this  critical  junoture,  there  appeared  at  Oxford  a  Thomsa 
Loe,  who  came  to  proclaim  the  new  doctrines  of  George  Fox, 
and  who  found  in  the  exoited  minds  of  these  recusant  adherents 
of  Owen  a  ready  sympathy  with  his  own  prot^t  against  pre- 
valent spiritual  wiekednesa  in  high  places.  A  furious  orusade 
of  the  enthusiastic, reformers  against  the  unscriptaral  abomi' 
nation  of  gowns,  very  naturally  procured  their  expulsion  from 
the  university.  The  ambitioos  admiral  waa  horror-atnick  at 
the  thought  of  the  hair  and  hope  of  his  house  becoming  a  rant- 
ing fanatic,  and  received  him  with  cold  and  angry  contempt. 
But  finding  this  coarse  unavailing,  he  determined  to  try  what 
has  cured  so  many  of  all  taint  of  serionsneaa  or  sobriety — a 
tour  of  continental  travel,  which  should  expose  him  to  the 
brilliant  seductions  of  courtly  life  in  Paris  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe,  The  plan  was  so  tax  successful  that  the  silent  and 
almost  saturnine  boy  became  somewhat  of  a  polished  man  of 
tite  world,  adopting  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  fine  gentle- 
man,  disarming  his  antagonist  in  a  street  duel  with  rapiers, 
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tad  able  to  utter  those  aoft  knd  elegant  nothings  thatfbrmed  the 
Btftplo  of  faBhionable  convereation  in  that  friroloua  age.  But 
there  were  two  oironmstances  that  deposited  counteracting 
jnSaences  in  his'  mind,  the  effects  of  whioh  were  long  after- 
wards developed.  The  first  was  a  course  of  theological  study 
under  (he  direction  of  tha  celebrated  ^myrault,  of  Saumur, 
whos9  name  is  so  promineDt  in  the  oontroverBiea.  of  the  Be- 
formB<)  Ghupch  of  Fronoe.  Those  who  hare  looked  into  these 
eontroveraies,  will  not  wonder  that,  under  the  guidance  of  this 
subtle  and  powerful  intelleet,  materials  should  have  been  ac- 
cumulated ia  the  mind  of  Penn  which  afterwards  were  used 
trith  suoh  force  uptna  Hicks,  Siffin,  Baxter,  and  others  whom 
be  met  in  his  countless  controversies.  The  second  circum- 
slanee  was  the  aoquaint&nee  of  Algernon  Sidney,  from  whom 
he  imbibed  notions  that  were  afterwards  attempted  to  be  rea- 
lized is  "  the  holy  experiment ""  that  was  made  on  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Delaware,  But  in  spite  of  the  theological  and  poli- 
tical elaments  that  were  then  infused  into  his  mind,  he  returned 
toEngIaDd,and  made  his  appearance  in  the  gay  court  of  Charles 
ft  finished  oavaliffi'.  But  again  were  his  old  Puritan  longings 
aH'Mceued  by  that  terrible  visitation  on  London,  the  plague,  in 
w^ich  the  phantom  of  the  paJe  horse  and  the  thirsty  dart  made 
many  a  godless  aod  thoughtless  heart  tremble;  and  again  did 
the  admiral  interpose  to  save  hie  heir-apparent  from  fanaticism. 
^s  therefore  sent  him  to  Ireland,  where  the  scheme  seemed 
likely  again  bo  be  crowned  with  complete  success.  The  bril- 
Uant  but  virtuous  court  of  Ormonde  presented  so  many  coun- 
teracting influences,  tJiat,  having  tasted  the  excitement  of 
military  life  .in  an  insurrection  at  Carrickfergus,  he  became 
wixious  to  enter  the  army,  and  actually  had  himself  painted, 
the  first  aod  only  time  in  his  life,  in  the  costume  of  a  soldier. 
His  father  refused  his  consent  to  this  scheme,  supposing  that 
fUl  was  going  to  his  mind  in  regard  to  his  son.  But  a  seem- 
ing aeoiaent  dashed  all  these  expectations,  8f)d  settled  the 
destiny  of  Peso.  Hearing  on  &  riat  to  Cork,  that  his  quon- 
dam apostle,  Thomas  Loe,  was  to  preach  that  night,  he  went 
to  hear  him,  rather  from  curiosity  than  any  deeper  emotion. 
The  fiery  wonls  of  the  earnest  Quaker  fell,  like  living  coals, 
on  the  smouldering  dements  of  religious  fervour  that  yet 
sluinba*ed  in  his  heart ;  and,  inspired  with  a  new  purpose,  he 
turned  his  back  on  the  peerage  an4  splendour  intended  for 
bira  by  bis  faUier,  qnd  identified  himself  with  the  followers  of 
Oeorga  Fox.  His  father,  hearing  of  it,  sent  for  hjm,  and  be- 
ing unutterably  scandalized  by  his  adhereuoe  to  a  sect  that 
ir<Hild  not  doff  the  hat,  even  in  the  presence  of  monarchy  itself, 
the  iqdignant  old  admiral  turned  him  out  of  doors.  Although 
readmitted  to  bie  father's  house,  aa  impassable  gulf  existed 
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between  the  two,  which  contiDned  to  separate  them,  until  the 
admiral  was  enabled  to  judge  or  the  wisdom  of  his  son's  choice 
in  that  solemn  and  searching  lig^t  that  falls  on  earthly  things 
from  a  deathbed,  when  his  hoart  relented,  and  he  left  his  sod 
his  fortune  and  his  blessing.  Thus  ended  the  courtier  epoch 
of  PenQ''8  life;  and  though,  like  the  rushing  Ude  of  the  Mio- 
aouri,  after  mingling  with  the  placid  Father  of  Waters,  we 
may  trace  its  turbid  elements  long  afterwards  in  the  flow  of 
his  life,  yet  at  this  point  it  loses  its  separate  character,  and  is 
joined  by  another  set  of  influences,  which  bring  before  us 
William  Penn  the  Ghrittian. 

Whenwe  pronounce  Penntobea  representative  of  Quakerism 
as  a  religious  principle,  we  are  not  to  be  understood  as  affirm- 
ing that  he  was  a  complete  type  of  this  movement.  Indeed, 
there  was  something  in  the  original  bent  of  his  mind  that  did 
not  wholly  symphonize  with  the  essential  character  of  Quaker- 
ism. Peon  was  by  nature  an  entlmsiast,  but  not  a  mystic,  and 
it  is  in  the  combination  of  the  two  that  we  find  the  genuine 
representation  of  their  religious  movement.  There  were  two 
facts  in  his  nature  that  drew  him  toward  Quakerism.  Th4 
one  was  his  Puritanism— the  deep  and  solemn  impression  of 
spiritual  things  that  possessed  his  soul,  and  prepared  him  to 
unite  with  any  class  of  men,  who  could  share  these  profound 
and  powerful  emotions.  The  other  fact  was,  his  English  love 
of  fairplay,  and  sympathy  with  the  oppressed,  who  were  aim- 
ing to  establish  some  great  principle.  We  firmly  believe  that 
had  Cromwell  lived,  and  given,  as  he  desired,  free  toleration  to 
all  religious  professions, — had  Quakerism  been  allowed  with- 
out opposition  to  lift  up  its  voice  against  steeple-houses,  mass- 
houses,  taking  off  hats,  and  wearing  Babylonish  apparel,  Penn 
□ever  would  have  been  a  Quaker.  There  was  in  him,  however, 
a  John  Bull  honesty,  with  a  spice  of  obstinacy  and  pugnacity 
which  belongs  to  the  same  type  of  character,  that  drew  him 
to  the  persecuted  followers  of  Fox,  with  all  the  kindling  sym- 
pathies of  a  noble  nature  hating  unfairness  and  oppression  of 
the  weak.  Hence  his  services  to  the  cause  were  mainly  of  a 
polemic  character,  and  he  was  rather  the  Ulrieh  von  Hiitten 
or  the  Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubign^  of  this  movement,  thau 
the  type  of  its  spiritual  character.  It  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  his  sympathies  were  even  stronger  with  such  men  as 
Sidney,  Hampden,  and  Locke,  than  with  Fox,  Loe,  or  the 
noisy  peripatetics  who  shocked  drowsy  hirelings  in  steeple- 
houses,  or  fulminated  to  gaping  crowds  in  market-places,  with 
their  testimony  against  the  evil  of  the  times.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  he  was  ever  very  fondly  regarded  by  Fox,  but 
rather  the  contrary,  in  the  absence  of  all  confiding  and  com- 
mendatory allusion  to  him  in  Fox's  private  journal,  such  as  wa 
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BhouM  expect  to  find  with  regard  to  one  who  rendered  the 
oauae  such  good  servioe.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  this  fact 
that  is  eurpriaing.  Quakerism,  from  its  origin  in  such  a  man 
as  Fox,  waa  a  protest  against  all  that  was  esteemed  conformity 
to  the  world  in  dress,  deportment,  and  manner  of  living ;  and 
with  that  pertinacious  magnifying  of  little  things,  which  our 
nature  is  always  prone  to  when  we  lose  sight  of  sober  reason 
and  revelation  as  our  guides,  it  became  fiercely  intolerant  about 
trifies,  whilst  denouncing  an  intolerance  about  matters  of 
greater  importance.  This  train  of  opposition  was  entirely  in 
accordance  with  the  tastes  of  many  of  the  early  converts,  but 
could  not  be  fully  embodied  in  the  son  of  Admiral  Penn,  and 
the  friend  of  Bochester  and  the  two  monarchs  of  the  Hcetora- 
tion.  He  always  retained  a  weakness  for  the  creature  comforts 
and  even  the  elegancies  of  life,  that  was  sorely  scandalizing  to 
his  raore  cynical  brethren,  and  was  made  the  ground  cf  bitter 
acGUBations.  It  is  very  easy  to  see  that  other  feelings  besides 
those  of  a  holy  indignation  against  worldly  conformity  might 
arise  in  the  lean  and  gaunt  apostles  of  Fox,  when  they  saw 
Penn  decked  out  in  periwigs  of  the  finest  curl  and  powder, 
against  which  they  had  homo  special  testimony,  and,  together 
with  his  family,  indulging  in  the  gaudy  superfluities  of  silk,  and 
gold  and  silver  in  their  apparel ;  living  in  a  house  whose 
furniture  had  an  elegance  that  made  it  vie  with  a  palace ;  and 
keeping  up  a  table  that  not  only  groaned  with  the  dainties  and 
delicacies  of  the  palate,  but  also  glittered  with  the  elegancies 
and  splendours  of  the  sideboard.  Mr  Dixon  himself,  whilst  . 
attempting  to  deny  this  want  of  sympathy  with  hia  brethren, 
furnishes  unconsciously  at  once  the  proof  and  the  explanation 
of  the  fact  in  his  own  statements.  He  tells  us  distinctly  that 
the  men  who  stood  by  him  in  hia  misfortunes  were  not  his 
fellow- Quakers,  but  auch  men  as  Rochester,  Banelagh,  Tillot- 
Bon,  and  Iiocke,  And  it  ia  only  this  fact  that  can  redeem  the 
whole  sect  &oni  a  verdict  of  the  most  infamous  ingratitude  in 
thus  forsaking  him  after  his  eminent  services  and  sufferings  for 
them.  Did  we  believe  that  he  enjoyed  their  sympathies  and 
confidence  wholly,  as  one  of  them  m  every  reapect,  we  should 
denounce  them  with  indignant  severity  for  thus  deserting 
him  in  his  hour  of  need.  Admitting  the  fact  we  allege, 
we  have  an  explanation  of  their  conduct,  which,  whilst  it  can- 
not justify  ita  ingratitude,  yet  relieves  it  from  the  charge  of 
monstrous  and  unmitigated  baaeness. 

The  service  rendered  by  Penn  to  his  sect  was  very  consider- 
able. With  that  restless  activity  and  enterprise  that  belonged 
to  his  English  nature,  he  went  forth  as  a  missionary  to  pro- 
claim these  new  doctrines  on  the  continent.  Here  he  at  once 
gave  and  received  impulses  that  continued  to  act  long  after  his 
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missionary  toar  was  ended.  In  visitiog  KoIIand,  he  came  in 
contact  mtb  soma  of  those  exiles  for  conscience'  sake  who  were 
looking  to  the  New  World  as  th^heatre  for  the  establishment 
of  their  principles  ;  and  dreams  of  a  holy  oommonwetdth  be- 
gan to  arise  in  his  mind,  which  were  afterwards  to  be  embodied 
in  the  experiment  of  Pennsylvania.  His  laboHrs  also  at  home, 
in  battling  for  the  new  faith  with  his  tongue  and  ^n,  were  by 
no  means  inconsiderable.  His  Suency  and  ready  memory  gave 
bim  great  advantages  in  oral  discussion,  whilst  a  Mnootn,  and 
at  times  somewhat  energetic  style  of  expression,  in  spite  of  his 
tendency  to  what  Burnet  calls  "  a  tedious,  luscions  way  of  talk- 
ing," gave  fitting  expression  to  his  thxAights.  Here  also  he 
nsed  to  great  advantage  the  treasures  that  he  had  accumu- 
lated, and  the  polemic  subtitty  and  skill  he  had  acquired  under 
Dwen,  at  Oxford,  and  Amyrault,  at  Saumur  (  and  the  Catena 
Patrum,  and  Loci  Communei,  whieh  now  seem  to  us  such  stores 
of  learned  lumber,  were  wielded  with  no  email  effect  in  that 
age  of  theological  dialectics. 

But,  perhaps,  his  greatest  services  were  rwidered  !n  the  so- 
vial  and  civil  relations  of  the  new  sect.  The  public  adherenoe 
of  such  a  man  tended  to  redeem  the  new  movement  from  the 
character  of  absolute  vulgarity,  and  shield  it  from  that  utteir 
contempt  with  which  men  generally  would  be  disposed  to  rd- 

fard  it.  But  contempt  was  not  the  only  inflDenca  to  hb 
readed.  Hatred  and  open  hostility,  the  more  intense  becanse 
of  the  mingling  of  political  and  rdigioua  feelings  so  oloflely  in 
that  day,  were  visited  on  the  Quakers,  not  only  in  act«  of  po- 
pular violence,  but  also  in  the  rigorous  enforcement  of  laws, 
which,  however  at  variance  with  English  liberty  in  its  essential 
principles,  yet  found  their  place  on  the  English  statute-book. 
And  whilst  we  cannot,  with  Mr  Dixon,  consider  Penn  as  plao- 
ing  the  rights  of  juries,  and  the  guarantees  of  prisoners,  in  the 
commanding  position  which  they  now  hold,  by  his  own  indivi- 
dual trial,  yet  we  muaft  admit  that  it  was  one  of  the  battles 
that  was  fought  for  these  great  principles,  and  that  in  contrat- 
ing  the  positions  taken  by  the  corner,  he  did  a  valuable  service 
not  only  to  his  sect,  but  also  to  his  nation.  And  whilst  we 
cannot  fully  reconcile  his  course  with  his  principles  of  passive 
■non-tesistance,  yet  this  is  bnt  in  accordance  with  the  general 
view  we  have  taken  of  his  Christian  and  'Quaker  character. 
That  he  was  not  bound  by  his  principles  to  obey  a  bad  law,  is 
true :  but  that  this  unresisting  passivity,  which  his  aett  pro- 
claimed as  Christian  meekness,  was  consistent  with  an  attempt 
to  induce,  first  the  court,  and  then  the  jury,  to  set  aside  the  law, 
and  assume  the  power  of  annulling  and  vh-tually  repealing  it, 
whilst  they  had  sworn  to  decide  under  and  according  to  the 
law ;  and  also  with  his  mSuenoe  in  prevailing  upon  tihe  im- 
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prisoned  juron  to  rae  oat  m  writ  of  kaheat  «orput  for  their  dis- 
charge,— tb&t  suf^  sturdy  and  manful  battling  for  victory, 
even  in  a  goad  cauBo,  waa  tffaetiy  Quakerieh,  is  a  fabt  which 
many  will  be  slow  to  perceive.  But  the  world  owee  many  of 
its  greatest  blcBeingB  to  the  i neons iateney  of  its  henefacturs, 
and  will  jadge  much  more  leniently  of  the  nan  who  is  incon- 
sistently right,  than  of  him  who  is  always  ooasietently  wrong. 
But,  however  we  may  decide  the  questions  of  casuistry  that 
arise  here,  it  is  obvious  that  the  boU  and  snoeeesful  stand  that 
was  t^en  by  Fenn  in  regard  to  this  speoies  of  legal  pOTsecti- 
tion,  was  the  means  of  saving  bis  compeers  from  much  petty 
annoyanee  and  harassing  dU&cuIty. 

The  eenoeetioD  of  Pena  with  Jamee  II.  presents  nothing 
which,  with  our  view  of  his  Christian  character,  was  inconsistent 
wtih  his  duties  or  relaiions.  It  is  true,  that  had  he  been  a 
disciple  of  the  grais  of  blunt  old  Fox,  tiiere  might  have  ansen 
between  the  Quaker  sod  the  Papist  sonw  oKciting  diseuasionB 
about  masB-^MUBes,  rag-religi(»i,  and  unseemly  vanities,  if  not 
on  graver  topics ;  but  we  regard  the  absence  of  these  things 
in  the  connection  between  the  monarch  and  subject,  as  equally 
consistent  v/ith  the  good  sen:u  and  j^od  manners  of  both,  and 
not  tDdutsistent  with  the  sincerity  oif  each  in  his  religious  pro- 
lessioDs.  The  reUUioos  between  James  and  PesB  were  pro- 
•duaed  by  two  causes,  the  first  of  which  was  hi^y  honourable 
to  both,  and  ihe  second  at  least  highly  natural  in  view  of  tiie 
«ircuBUitaDcee  of  the  case.  Aduiirai  Fenn  was  the  friend  of 
tite  Stuarts  in  their  exile  and  misfortune,  and  descended  even 
to  treachery  to  advance  their  interasts ;  and  after  their  restore 
tson  to  power,  eontinaed  their  loyal  and  devoted  subject  in  a 
department  of  aervioe  in  v^ch  his  .eminent  abilities  were  pe> 
eikUarly  ralni^Ae,  and  in  which  Eng^nd  had  a  special  pnde. 
It  was  thenefore  natucal  tiiat  he  <shauM  be  regarded  with 
jMCOftl  favoui^  and  that  when,  on  his  deathbed,  he  commended 
fais  SOD  to  Um  royal  favour,  James,  then  Duke  of  York,  sho^d 
undertake  his  guardJaoj^p  «ut  -of  affection,  to  the  dying  hero. 
This  guardion^q)  he  exercised  before  he  ascended  the  throne, 
and  befone  ids  patronage  could  be  referred  to  any  motives  of 
jitate  policy.  This  was  the  first  aad  «aia  cause  of  the  inttp 
nacy  fihiw  so  atrauely  eauetiBg  betwe^i  the  re|ttibIioan  Quaker 
And  the  despotic  Papist.  The  second  cause  was  one  whi<^ 
cannot  be  regarded  as  seriously  open  to  objectimi.  Pemi  was 
contending  am  a  Quakar  for  liberty  of  conscience,  because 
be  believed  that  it  was  sinftil  to  repress  the  manifestations  of 
ihe  inward  light,  ood  unjust  to  deprive  an  Bngtishman  of  the 
power  of  doing  what  was  not  morally  wrong.  James  wae  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  this  liberty  because  he  himself  needed  its 
protflotion,  and  because  thus  lus  designs  in  introducing  Popery 
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could  the  more  effeotuslly  be  promoted.  Different,  however, 
as  were  their  motives,  the  result  aimed  at  was  the  same — the 
abolition  of  all  penal  restrictions  on  religious  belief;  and, 
therefore,  it  was  not  surprising  that  both,  feeling  themaelveB 
to  be  weak,  should  seek  mutually  to  strengthen  one  another 
in  attaining  a  common  end.  As  Quaker  and  Papist  were 
classed  together  in  common  hate  and  hostility,  and  oppressed 
by  common  disabilities  of  law,  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that 
they  should  unite  in  strivLng  to  obtain  common  safety  and  pro- 
tection. Such  a  union  was,  under  the  ciroumstancea,  natural 
in  the  highest  degree. 

MrDixDndevotesanextrachapterto"theMaoanlaycharges," 
which  he  denies,  and  tries  to  disprove  with  great  spirit,  and 
as  to  the  moat  serious  of  them,  with  success.  But  with  that 
proneness  to  hero-worship  which  seems  to  be  strong  in  his  na- 
ture, he  thinks  it  needful  to  show  that, becausoMacaulayia  wrong 
about  some  things,  he  is  wrong  about  every  thing,  and  that  his 
hero  is  the  very  Bayard  of  the  broad-brimmed  chivalry.  Tbis 
claim,  however,  has  certainly  not  been  made  out  either  by 
Dixon  or  Forster  for  William  Penn. 

Mr  Dixon  reduces  Macaulay's  chaj^es  to  five;  the  first  of 
which  is,  that  Penn^s  connection  with  James,  in  1684,  caused 
fais  own  sect  to  look  coldly  upon  him.  Mr  Dixon  replies  to 
this,  that  "  his  only  authority  for  this  statement  is  Gterard 
Oroeae,  a  Dutchman,  who  was  never  in  England  in  hie  life," 
and  that  the  records  of  the  society  show  that  he  was  to  good 
standing.  K'ow,  it  so  happens  that  Mr  Dixon  has  wholly 
blundered  in  replying  to  this  charge,  missing  its  vnloerable 
point,  replying  to  a  charge  which  was  not  made,  and  asserting 
a  fact  which  was  not  true.  It  is  not  only  not  true  that  Groeiie 
was  never  in  England,  but  the  evidence  of  this  fact  is  found 
in  the  very  passage  quoted  by  Macaulay.  And  the  &ct  ex- 
hibited from  the  society  records  does  not  bear  on  the  charge, 
any  more  than  the  fact  that  Thomas  Jefferson  was  elected  to 
high  office,  and  never  impeached,  proves  that  there  was  do 
suspicion  and  dislike  felt  toward  him.  The  allegation  is  not 
of  any  thing  publicly  and  formally  expressed,  but  of  coldness 
and  dislike,  which  would  naturally  take  a  less  open  form. 
The  proof  that  this  feeling  exists  is  spread  out  on  Dixon's 
own  pages.  The  only  point  where  the  charge  is  really  vulner- 
able is  overlooked  by  Mr  Dixon.  It  is  in  assigning  the  cause 
of  this  want  of  cordiality  solely  to  his  connection  with  James. 
It  had  other  causes,  as  we  have  suggested,  more  creditable  to 
Penn,  and  perhaps  less  creditable  to  his  associates,  although 
not  involving  any  thing  in  them  at  variance  with  the  common 
laws  of  human  nature. 

The  second  charge,  that  Penn  "  extorted  money"  from  the 
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girls  of  Tannton  for  thfl  maidB  of  honour,  ia  the  moat  serioas, 
and  ia  fully  aet  aside  by  Mr  Dixon.  He  gives  eight  reaaons 
against  this  charge,  the  first  of  which  ia,  that  the  letter  oa 
which  it  was  based  vaa  directed  to  Qeorge  PeiiD«,  and  not 
to  William  Penn.  Now,  this  is  really  all  that  is  needed,  and 
the  other  points  raised  ikre  like  the  twelve  reasons  that  were 
proffered  for  the  absence  of  a  juror,  the  first  of  which  waa 
that  he  was  dead — a  reason  which  was  deemed  wholly  satis- 
factory by  the  court,  and  the  others  were  dispensed  with. 
Mr  Dizou  having  clearly  made  out  that  it  was  Penne,  not 
Penn,  who  waa  engaged  in  this  mean  business,  the  charge 
must  be  withdrawn,  and  we  believe  has  been  withdrawn  by 
Macaulsy  himaelf.  That  it  should  ever  have  been  made  by 
one  who  had  studied  the  high  and  honourable  character  of 
Pena  in  all  pecuniary  transactions,  is  certainly  somewhat 
surariaing. 

In  r^ard  to  the  other  charges,  we  believe  that  Mr  Dixon 
has  adduced  proof  that  satisfactorily  establishes  the  aubstau' 
tial  innocence  of  Penn,  ^though  in  some  cases  he  does  not 
fairly  meet  the  statements  of  Macaulay.  In  the  transaction 
with  Kifiin,  all  that  Mr  Dixon  adduces  ia  negative,  as  far  as 
reapecta  the  charge  that  Jamea  prevailed  on  Penn  to  use  hia 
influence  with  Kiffin  to  accept  the  aldermanship,  and  that 
this  influence  waa  ineffectual.  It  may  be  true  that  Penn 
did  advise  Kiflin  to  the  step,  and  yet  that  his  advice  waa  not 
at  first  followed,  whilst  afterwards,  when  atronger  influences 
were  brought  to  bear,  the  office  was  accepted.  But  the  charge 
itself  really  involves  no  guilt  on  the  part  of  Penn,  conaidering 
hia  relations  with  Uie  king. 

Mr  Dixon  also  indulges  somewhat  in  the  heroics,  at  the 
remark  of  Macaulay  that  Penn  had  become  "  a  tool  of  the 
king  and  the  Jesuits,"  and  utters  some  very  indignant  bursts 
of  eloquent  interrogation  concerning  Penn's  boldness  and 
decided  Protestantism.  Now,  the  remark  of  Macaulay  con- 
tains no  imputation  on  either;  for  his  employment  aa  a  tool  of 
Jesuitical  intrigue  was  not  with  his  complete  knowledge  of  the 
extent  of  the  designs  which  be  waa  employed  to  further.  He 
Was  an  unconacious  instrument,  and  unconscious  because  of 
the  very  unsuspecting  nobleness  of  his  nature,  and  the  more 
efi'ectual  because  of  the  simple  integrity  of  purpose  with  which 
he  acted.  The  crafty  Jesuits  used  him  as  they  have  so  often 
vsed  noble  natures,  and  are  using  them  at  this  hour,  by  play- 
ing upon  the  very  excellencies  of  their  character,  and  enlisting 
them  in  their  service.  All  that  is  proved  there  by  auch  a 
charge  is,  that  Penn  waa  not  as  wily  or  profound  a  plotter  oh 
those  with  whom  he  waa  associated  by  circumstances;  a  fact 
which  few  persons  will  regard  as  mach  to  his  disadvantage. 
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Ab  far,  then,  as  tbese  ofaarges  seriously  affect  the  Chnitiaii 
character  of  Penn,  we  belieTe  they  faav«  beea  sncoeBifallj 
answered  by  his  defenders;  but  as  &r  as  tbey  show  hsa  to 
be  a  Dtaa  of  liks  weaknesBes  and  foiblea  with  his  fellows,  m 
regard  the  effort  at  vindication  as  at  once  mmeoenary  and 
ansnaoesBful.  Penn,  aithoagh  a  decided  Quaker,  was  neither 
an  ascetic  nor  a  mystic,  nor  did  he  deem  it  necessary  te  be- 
come a  bare-footed  friar  because  he  had  bectHoe  a  Christian. 
His  aim  was  Dot  to  go  out  of  the  world,  but  to  be  delivered 
from  its  evil ;  and  whilst,  aeoording  to  the  rules  of  Si  Donunie, 
and,  indeed,  according  to  the  rules  of  honest  old  Oeo^o, 
as  expounded  by  su^  teadiers  aa  Bugg  (the  man  with  ths 
tmsavoury  name,  as  Sonthey  calls  tim),  he  DaBmot  be  oanoD- 
ued  as  a  saint,  yet,  according  to  the  broad  and  liberal  eanoBS 
of  the  Word  of  Qod,  he  oaa  be  welcomed  and  Joved  by  us  as 
a  Christian. 

The  third  aspect  in  which  we  see  him  ie  aa  a  aobnUt.  This 
portion  of  his  Ufe  is  set  forth  ia  anaple  detail  by  Mr  Dixon, 
Kid  the  perusal  of  it  will  excite  feelings  of  the  liv^iest  admi' 
ration  for  the  energy  of  Ihe  eolunist,  and  of  the  profoundert 
uehmoholy  in  view  of  the  obstiaaoy  and  ii^ratitnde  which  h« 
encountered  ia  his  great  enterprise.  His  thou^ts  vers 
directed  to  t^  work  by  his  disappointments  in  England.  An 
ardent  friend  of  liberty,  and  trembling  for  its  fate  in  tJu  feeble 
hands  of  <]9]arle«  II,,  he  strained  every  nerve  to  have  Algernon 
Sidney  returned  (o  PoHiament,  and  succeeded,  bnt  was  disap- 
pointed  by  the  treachery  and  intrigne  of  the  royalists,  wko 
proenred  his  rejection  from  the  house,  although  twice  legally 
elected.  Disheartened  by  these  iniquitous  measures,  he  began 
to  look  aroond  him  for  some  more  hopeful  fi^  for  tke  cnlture 
of  "these  great  prioecples  of  liberty.  Hjs  eyes  were  natnraUy 
directed  to  that  hmd  of  hope,  the  New  World,  ooacanuDg 
which  his  youthful  BBtbusiasm  bad  been  kindled  by  his  father's 
stories  of  the  tropical  splendour  of  the  West  Indies,  uid  his 
later  expectations,  excited  by  the  Holkmd  emigranta,  who 
sought  on  the  shores  of  New  Elagland  "  freedom  to  worship 
Ood."  f  ortuaately  oiroumstances  opened  vp  a  way  by  whi^ 
these  longings  could  be  gratiBod.  His  &tberhad  bequeatlied 
to  him  cnims  on  the  ^remmmt  tor  money  lent,  and  arrear- 
ages of  pay,  amounting  to  fifteen  tbonsoad  pounds,  equiFaieat 
to  near  fifty  thousand  in  our  day.  Tbe  empty  excheqoer  of 
CHiarles  was,  of  course,  unable  to  meet  such  a  olaam,  after  its 
lavish  sqnandeiinge  on  scandalous  and  worthless  fejrourites, 
and  hence  payment  was,  irom  time  to  time,  postponed.  Pem 
now  proposed  to  take  in  satisfaction  for  his  daim  a  portion  of 
the  crown  lands  in  the  New  World.  This  clai«a  wsii  opposed 
by  the  nyaliBtB,  becaise  of  the  republican  Bottons  he  taeaot 
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to  ingraft  on  the  ootooyj  and  a  tbonnnd  delays,  and  vexa- 
tions, and  disappointmenii  were  invented  to  baffle  and  defeat 
the  project.  At  length,  however,  he  succeeded;  and  a  charter 
was  made  out  for  r  tract  of  land,  which  Penn  wished  to  namo 
New  Walea,  or  Sylvania,  but  Charles,  in  honour  of  his  father, 
called  Pennsj'lvania.  Of  the  va«t  region  thus  deeded  away, 
he  was  made  absolute  proprietor.  His  next  step  was  to  devise 
a  plan  of  settlement  and  government  for  his  new  colony, 
which  he  did,  with  the  aid  of  his  friend  Sidney;  and  althou^ 
we  cannot,  witii  Mr  Dixon,  lind  in  this  the  germ  of  the  Umbed 
States,  and  the  fountain  of  American  liberty,  yet  we  can  unite 
with  him  in  regarding  it  as  a  remarkableproof  of  the  sagacity 
and  political  wisdom  of  its  framera.  1^  which  of  them  it 
owns  most,  we  cannot  sow  decide;  bnt  there  is  h<Hionr  enough 
for  both,  tiins  to  throw  themselves  so  £ar  in  advance  of  the 
ideas  of  their  generation,  and  embody  so  fully  the  great  prin- 
tciplesof  fflvil  and  religHms  liberty.  Having  determined  the 
plan,  the  next  step  was  to  obtain  suitable  emigrants,  vdiioh. 
In  that  restless  and  dissatisfied  age,  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
diftculty.  When  it  was  understood  that  the  entbaeiastio  fol- 
lower cf  Pex,  and  the  high-hearted  friend  of  Sidney,  had 
matured  tbe  plan  of  "  a  htSj  experiment"  on  the  virgin  soil 
of  the  treet,  in  which  the  dreams  of  Harrington,  Mare,  and 
Locke  ^oald  be  glorioosly  embodied,  many  were  found  ready 
to  flock  around  4iis  standard.  Accordingly,  «xpeditions  wer* 
Boota  fitted  out,  and  in  doe  time  the  propriettw  himeelf  followed, 
and  began  his  nebte  and  arduous  work.  He  organized  the 
government,  embodying  in  it  bis  prinoiplee  of  peace  and  justice; 
laid  out  a  great  city;  made  treaties  with  the  Indians,  of  which 
Voltaire  sarearticaily  said,  that  they  were  the  only  ones  never 
sworn  to,  and  never  broken;  and  founded  hie  new  repuMic  oa 
principles  the  most  wise,  «qnitable,  and  comprehensive,  HaT- 
ing  Bniehed  this  work,  he  returned  to  En^and. 

Now,  however,  bis  days  began  to  be  ^rkened  fiith  thick 
and  gloomy  clouds.  The  scenes  that  followed  the  aooeaaioa 
and  expulsiim  -at  James,  and  Uie  breaking  oat  of  the  Freneh 
war,  involved  him  in  great  trouble.  Under  pretext  that  his 
Quaker  pmiciples  were  inoompatiUe  trith  the  safety  of  the 
colony,  and  the  military  defence  of  the  oountry,  he  was  do- 
prived  of  its  government  'by  an  order  of  council,  which  umexed 
It  to  that  of  New  York.  The  blow  was  a  sudden  and  crushing 
one.  His  whole  fortune  had  been  expended  on  his  colony,  so 
that  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds  would  not 
cover  t4ie  loss.  The  cherished  dreams  of  his  life  w«re  embo- 
died m  tbis  "  holy  experimwt,"  which  now  seemed  about  to 
be  wrested  from  his  hand.  His  Irish  estates  were  ruined  by 
tiie  war  of  the  revolution.     His  English  property  wae  covwed 
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up  with  fraudulent  cl&imB  by  the  villanoua  Fords,  whom  he  had 
so  confidingly  trusted.  He  waa  thus  reduced  to  poverty  from 
an  unbounded  afiBuence,  menaced  with  disgrace,  threatened 
with  illegal  prosecutions,  harassed  by  perjurers  and  slan- 
derers, robbed  of  his  proprietary  rights,  and  to  crown  the 
crushing  weight  of  misfortune,  his  high  aud  noble-hearted 
wife,  the  lovely  Guli,  died,  and  left  him  to  struggle  with  the 
gathering  sorrows  that  thickened  around,  in  loneliness  and 
bereavement.  We  know  of  few  sadder  sights  in  history  than 
Penn  at  this  midnight  of  his  life.  But  the  cup  of  his  bitter- 
aesa  was  not  yet  full.  In  consequence  of  the  resistance  offered 
by  the  colonial  government  to  Col.  Fletcher,  the  royal  deputy, 
it  was  actually  proposed  to  withdraw  the  charter,  and  thus  rob 
him  of  his  land.  He  was  aroused  from  the  depth  of  his  grief 
by  this  new  outrage,  and  desirous  of  going  to  America  to 
adjust  the  diffioulty.  But  he  was  actually  too  poor  to  pay  the 
outfit.  He  bethought  himself  of  his  colonists  on  whom  he 
hod  expended  a  princely  fortune,  and  who  were  at  that  time 
owing  him  a  large  amount  of  quit-rents.  He  therefore  wrote 
a  letter,  in  which  he  touchingly  laid  bare  bis  poverty,  and 
asked  those  who  were  in  his  debt  to  loan  him  a  few  thousands, 
that  he  might  come  out  and  shield  them  from  this  threatened 
outrage.  I'o  their  eternal  disgrace,  they  refused  the  loan,  and 
even  made  his  misfortunes  the  occasion  of  trying  to  exact  new 
privileges  from  his  generous  and  yielding  nature.  We  wonder 
not  that  this  utter  baseness  called  forth  such  indignant  com- 
plaints from  him,  and  disturbed  the  quiet  placidity  of  his 
usual  mildness.  That  the  colonieta  should  be  ever  grasping 
increased  grants  of  power,  disputing  bis  authority  over  them, 
«id  striving  to  limit  his  prerogative,  was  the  natural  result  of 
the  unnatural  mixture  of  feudalism  and  democracy  that  existed 
in  bis  constitution;  but  that  they  should  refuse  to  pay  their 
lawful  dues,  neglect  him  in  his  misfortunes,  decline  even  a  loan 
in  bis  poverty,  when  they  had  in  their  own  hands  security  for 
repayment,  and  make  his  very  weakness  the  pretext  for  fresh 
ra.pacity,  shows  a  thorough  meanness  and  ingratitude  of  nature 
that  hold  them  up  to  execration  and  contempt. 

But  matters  began  soon  to  brighten  somewhat,  as  this 
chequered  life  wore  nearer  to  its  sunset.  Hia  government 
was  restored  to  him  by  an  order  in  council,  aud  the  sunshine 
friends  who  forsook  him  in  hie  adversity  began  to  return  as 
the  clouds  dispersed.  But  his  troubles  were  still  not  ended. 
He  returned  to  Pennsylvania,  intending  to  spend  the  re- 
mainder of  his  life  in  elegant  retirement  at  Pennsbury,  on 
the  Delaware.  But  before  he  had  been  long  there,  he  was 
alarmed  by  hearing  of  a  new  attempt  in  England  to  wrest 
from  him  his  charter,  and   thus   rob  him  of  his  property. 
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Galling  the  colonial  assembly  together,  he  urged  them  to  take 
such  steps  as  would  remove  all  pretext  for  this  high-handed 
outrage,  promising  them  all  aid  in  his  power  in  ptadug  the 
colony  on  a  permanent  basis.  Instead  of  responding  to  hia 
generous  patriotism,  they  again  attempted  to  wring  out  of 
hia  misfortune  some  gain  tor  themselves,  and  presented  him  a 
long  list  of  the  most  exorbitant  and  exacting  demands,  as  in- 
sulting aa  they  were  unjust.  Peun,  however,  calmly  reasoned 
with  them,  until  they  became  ashamed  of  their  most  rapacions 
demands,  and  were  reduced  to  less  outrageous  terms;  but  to 
the  last  they  refused  to  take  on  themselves  the  expenses  of 
their  own  government,  which  he  had  all  along  borne  from  his 
private  means,  and  forced  him  to  the  necessity  of  selling  land 
to  raise  the  means  of  returning  to  England,  At  length  he 
returned;  and  although  the  prospect  of  wresting  the  charter 
from  him  was  abandoned,  other  troubles  met  him.  The 
Fords,  his  sly  and  villanous  agents,  trumped  up  an  enormous 
account  against  him,  which,  proven  as  it  was  by  perjury,  was 
forced  to  extreme  process,  and  the  generous  old  man,  by 
vhose  unsuspicious  confidence  they  were  enabled  to  defraud 
him  80  basely,  was  arrested  in  meeting,  and  in  his  old  age 
thrown  into  prison,  because  of  his  inability  to  pay  an  unjust 
debt.  At  length  this  matter  was  adjusted;  but  new  difficul- 
ties appeared  in  the  colony.  Penn  desired  to  return,  but 
conld  not,  because  of  bis  poverty.  Again  he  asked  them  for 
aid,  desiringonly  the  settlement  of  a  stated  salary  upon  him  as 
governor,  ^ut  again,  with  consistent  meanness,  his  brethren 
refused  to  grant  his  request.  He  then  wrote  them  a  calm 
and  touching  letter,  reoiting  his  sleepless  anxieties,  his  sacri- 
fices, and  his  poverty,  all  endured  for  their  sakes,  and  then 
offered  to  transfer  them  to  the  crown,  if  they  desired  the 
change.  His  letter  seems  to  have  produced  a  good  effect,  and 
the  next  session  of  the  assembly  was  more  rational  and  grate- 
ful, so  that  the  old  man's  heart  was  gladdened  by  the  evidence 
of  returning  reason,  before  he  passed  away. 

But  before  a  second  assembly  could  convene,  he  was  beyond 
the  influence  of  earthly  trouble.  Repeated  strokes  of  palsy 
reduced  him  to  a  second  childhood,  and  although  for  five 
years  he  lingered  on,  enjoying  comparatively  good  health,  the 
free  and  manly  intellect  was  gone.  His  sole  employment  was 
gambolling  with  the  children,  and  gazing  at  the  beautiful 
furniture  of  his  mansion  with  infantile  delight.  The  powers 
of  speech  and  memory  gradually  left  him;  and  although  .there 
lingered  a  sweet  and  holy  radiance  about  his  wrecked  nature, 
like  a  twilight  on  the  columns  of  the  Parthenon,  yet  it  only 
made  the  more  touching  and  mournful  the  shattered  nobleness 
that  it  illumined.    At  length,  after  the  columns  of  his  earthly 
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tftberoaolfi  had  been  genti;  takw  down  one  b;  one,  tbe  ftul 
Bunnaons  tame,  and  without  a  struggle,  or  a  gletuB  of  oon- 
BoiouH  recognition  of  the  weeping  ones  who  hung  above  the 
■battered  ruina  of  the  weary  and  wayworn  pilgrim,  be  fell 
asleep,  ai  the  first  grey  dappliogs  of  tbe  dawn  were  brighten- 
ing io  the  aky,  on  the  morning  c^  July  30,  1718*  Hia  end  at 
least  was  peace. 

Suoh  was  William  Peon,  the  courtier,  the  Ohriotiaa,  and 
tbs  oolonist ;  whose  life,  though  stormy  and  eventful  to  s 
degree  unusual  even  in  an  age  of  event  aqd  storm,  yet  may 
ha  said  to  have  had  two  ohildboods  and  two  deaths.  Witboat 
being  intelleotually  great,  he  did  that  by  the  unity,  energy, 
and  direotnesB  of  his  purposes  which  greatness  failed  to  so- 
eompliah;  and  without  being  that  faultless  monster  which  hit 
eulogists  endeavour  to  depict  him,  he  was  a  bigb-souled, 
manly,  and  open-hearted  Engliabmaa,  a  friend  who  never 
shrank  from  avowing  his  faction,  a  patriot  who  scerDed  to 
oonceal  bis  sentimentB,  and  a  CbriatiaJi  who  was  never  asbuned 
of  his  cross.  Although  we  cannot,  with  Mr  Dijon,  make  him 
the  BomuluR  or  Lyeurgus  of  American  liberty,  yet  we  reaa^ 
jiise  his  wisdom,  pacific  policy,  and  liberal  views  ae  among  tbe 
most  important  elemests  that  go  to  form  the  inheritance  ffe 
enjoy,  and  his  eiebodied  influence  in  the  colony  he  founded, 
as  giving  marked  and  decided  tone  to  maoy  of  our  iustitntionB. 
Without  being  either  a  myth,  a  hero,  or  a  martyr,  hisrM« 
oombia&tion  of  eicellenciea  has  exalted  him  into  a  species  of 
mythioal  apotheosis,  hia  suoQesa  haa  invested  hira  with  a  halo 
of  heroism,  and  bis  sufferings  have  impaired  to  his  life  some 
of  the  sublime  interest  of  martyrdom.  Inferior  to  many  of 
his  GontemporaritiB  in  separate  qualities,  he  yet  combiaed  the 
available  in  Esioulties  with  the  advantageous  in  eircumstauoeB, 
BO  as  to  acoomplish  that  which  they  attempted  in  vain.  Of 
hia  biographer  we  have  only  space  to  say,  that  he  has  dose 
ft  good  serrioe  to  the  memory  of  his  hero,  although  failing  to 
accomplish  much  that  be  has  attempted.  But  we  are  bound 
in  justice  to  add,  iJisA  this  failure  arises  from  the  impossibility 
of  the  case  ratbw  than  from  the  inability  of  the  writer;  and 
our  only  objection  is,  that  he  ha«  bad  the  folly  to  attempt 
what  was  impossible,  and  thus  to  render  a  partial  failure 
oertaio.  If  he  has  not  made  a  hero  out  of  »  warm,  noble- 
hearted,  and  active  Sugjishman,  he  haa  at  least  ^lown  us 
that,  in  the  various  aspects  under  which  we  see  William  Penn, 
he  wa«  a  man  to  be  admired,  loved,  rad  Aven  revered,  and 
one  whose  memory  tke  world  will  not,  «om  or  willingly,  j/w~ 
mit  to  die. 
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PLAGIABISMS  FROM  PASCAL 

Ok  perusing  the  immortal  "  Thoughts"  of  Pascal,  one  oit- 
cumstance  has  etruck  us  at  almost  every  page — not  so  much 
the  fact  itself,  as  that  we  have  never  seen  it  noted  hj  English 
writers,  or  even  by  French.  We  allude  to  the  plaffiariaitu 
made  froin  them  by  many  of  our  English  classics.  Our  space 
will  only  allow  us  to  allude  to  a  few  examples. 

Perhapa  one  of  the  tritest  saws  of  our  criticism,  from  Pope 
downwards,  is  the  remark,  that  the  best  written  books  are 
those  which  every  body  thinks  he  could  produce  himself;  and 
it  is  a  literal  translation  from  the  following  phrase  in  Pas- 
cal's admirable  Art  de  Pereuader:  "Les  raeilleurs  livres  sont 
ceux  que  ceux  qui  les  lisect  croient  quails  auraient  pu  faire.*** 
Dr  Johnson  himself,  with  all  his  characterietic  arrogance 
towards  the  French  language  and  literature,  has,  once  at 
lea^t,  drawn  from  this  common  source.  He  apologizes  to 
one  of  his  blue-stocking  correspondents  for  the  length  of 
his  letter,  on  the  ground  that  he  "  had  not  time  to  make  it 
ahorter;"  and  this  profound  mot  is  credited  to  him,  we  be- 
lieve, to  this  day.  Pascal,  however,  apologized  at  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  Provincial,  for  its  length,  in  the  following  terms : 
^^  Je  n'ai /aii  celle-ci  plus  tongue  que  parcequeje  n'ai  pas  eu  le 
loisir  ds  la  /aire  plut  courte."  iJurke,  too,  had  read  Pascal. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  "  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  he  lays  it 
down  that  a  definition  ought  to  be  the  result,  not  the  text,  of  a 
discourse  or  treatise.  For  this  he  has  been  repeatedly  quoted 
and  lauded,  in  particular  by  Dugald  Stewart,  who  has,  by  the 
way,  himself  often  diluted  into  his  lemonade  pages  a  solid  idea 
from  the  same  uncredited  source, — thus  reversing  the  reproach 
of  Boscommon,  and  showing  that 


Pascal  had  made  the  same  remark  of  definitions,  but  much 
more  intelligently,  in  his  fragment  on  geometiical  method, 
and  had,  in  fact,  treated  the  whole  subject — especially  the 
distinction  between  the  Real  and  the  Nominal  species — in  a 
manner  which  British  logicians  fail  as  yet  to  appreciate,  if  we 
may  judge  by  one  of  the  latest  and  far  the  ablest  of  them,  Mr 
John  Mill. 

The  learned  reader  will  probably  remember,  in  more  than 
one  of  the  College  philosophers,  who  immortalized  North  Bri- 
tain towards  the  end  of  the  last  century,  to  have  seea  Lord 
Shaftesbury  credited  for  having  made  the  heart  to  be  a  test  of 
truth,  aa  well  as  the  wuierttanding.  Pascal  had  long  before 
*  Faug^  L  172. 
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Btud:  "Nous  amiuiittons  la  viriti  non-seulement  par  la  raison, 
mais  encore  par  le  cceur."*  But  we  must  cut  short  our  catar 
logue  with  oae  wholesale  inetanoe.  In  Pope's  Essa;  on  Man 
we  read : — 


Pascal  had  said :  "  Les  una  ont  voulu  reooncer  aux  passioaa 
et  devenir  dieuz :  les  autres  ont  voulu  renoDcer  &  la  raisoD  et 
devenir  bStea  brutes.'"  The  same  idea  reeura  in  Pope  again, 
speaking  of  man  generally: — 

"  He  hsngi  betwein,  in  doabt  to  act  or  net — 
Id  doubt  to  deem  himaeif  ^  god  or  btait." 

The  Second  Epistle  opens  with  the  famous  line :  "  The  proper 
etudyof  mankind  is  man;"  but  Pascal  had  written :  '^ L'ituds 
de  rhomme  c'est  le  vrai  itude  qui  lui  ett  propre.'"  In  a  word, 
the  whole  introduction  to  Pope's  Second  Epistle  ia  borrowed 
from  Pascal  :'f-  nay,  we  may  go  further  and  say  that  most  of  the 
finest  thoughts  in  this  celebrated  Essay  could  be  pointed  out 
ia  the  same  teeming  repository.  Nor  ie  this  said  in  dispar- 
agement of  Pope,  who,  at  the  worst,  did  only  what  baa  been 
'  done  by  Shakspeare,  Byron,  and  all  the  "  better  brothers."^ 
Moreover,  Pope  was  only  the  receiver  of  the  stolen  goods;  the 
theft  itself  was  probably  committed  by  Bolingbroke — -"the 
master  of  the  poet  and  the  song," — who  was  at  home  in  the 
French  language  and  literature,  and  who,  moreover,  waa  in 
France  at  about  the  date  of  the  first  publication  of  the  Pen- 
sies. 

■  FangSre,  ii  108. 

■)'  Cf.  eipecisll;  Faag^re,  ii.  103.  Oar  puuge  here  fneritftbl;  recalls  Shtilnpeare. 
Pasc&l  thus  apostrophiiea  :  "  Quelle  ehlniir*  at-ce  done  qne  I'homTne  P  Qnelle  Dcni- 
vekuti.  Duel  monstre,  quel  chaoe,  quel  imet  de  uoutruliction,  quel  prodige  1  luge  da 
ioute*  choiei,  imbecile  ler  de  leire,  dtpoaitaire  du  Trai,  closqae  d'ircertitade,  et 
d'eirenr,  g\oin  et  rebut  de  I'uniTera."  Shaktpeare,  on  the  other  hind,  givei  onlj  the 
bright  aide  :  "  What  i  piece  of  work  is  mao;  haw  nabJe  in  reason;  hao  infiaile  in 
fscnltiee;  in  form  nod  DiOTiug how  eipreaaiind  admirable;  in  action,  how  like  an  angel; 
in  ippreheneion,  how  like  a  Uod;  the  beaut;  of  the  world,  the  paration  of  animalal** 

i  Compare  tiie  ciomDg  panigravb  of  the  Twelfth  Prorincial  with  the  noble  u>d 
well-known  atanza  of  Bryant.  Paacal :  "La  T^rit^  aubaiate  itemellement,  et  triom- 
phe  enSn  de  aea  ennemia,  parcequ'elle  eit  ilemeUe  et  puiaaante  comma  Diea  mime," 

"  Tmth,  cmsbed  to  earth,  will  riee  again, — 

The  eternal  jean  of  God  are  hen : 

Bat  error,  wounded,  writhes  in  pain. 

And  dice,  amid  bcr  uronhlppen." 
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Art.  I. — The  Life  and  Oorrespondenee  of  John  Potter ;  Edited 
by  J.  E.  Ryland.  With  notices  of  Mr  Foster  at  a  Preacher 
and  a  Companion ;  ly  John  Sheppard,  Author  of  "  Thoughtt 
on  Devotion,'"  ^c,  S^c.  In  two  volumet.  London  and  New 
York. 

Of  the  English  minds  that  have  departed  from  our  world 
within  a  few  years,  none  have  excited  a  deeper  interest,  or 
wielded  for  a. season  a  loftier  power,  than  John  Foster  and 
Robert  Hall.*  These  men  were  two  of  the  "  Intellectual  Incaa" 
of  their  race.  In  the  two  together,  there  were  combined 
nearly  all  the  grand  qualities  that  ever  go  to  make  up  minds 
of  the  highest  order:  severity  and  affluence,  keenness  and  mag- 
nificence, simplicity  and  sublimity  of  thought;  ruggedness, 
power,  and  elaborate  beauty  and  exquisiteness  of  style;  pre- 
cision and  splendour  of  language;  condensed  energy,  fire,  and 
diSiisive  richness  of  imagination ;  origioatity,  independence,  and 
perfect  classical  elegance;  coinpreliensiTeness  and  accuracy; 
nobleness  of  feeling,  intense  hatred  of  oppression,  Christian 
humility,  childlike  simplicity. 

And  yet  there  were  greater  differences  between  them  than 
there  were  similarities.  In  some  respects,  their  minds  were 
of  quite  an  opposite  mould.  HalPs  mind  was  more  mathe- 
matical than  Foster's,  and  he  was  distinguished  for  his  power 
of  abstract  speculation,  and  his  love  and  habit  of  reasoning. 
The  tenor  of  Foster's  mind  was  less  argumentative,  but  more 
absolute,  more  intuitive,  more  rapidly  and  thoroughly  ob- 
servant. 

The  impression  ofpoteer  is  greater  from  the  mind  of  Foster 

ttum  of  Hall.     On  this  account,  and  for  its  eminently  sug< 

•  [Thte  ullcic  w*a  writtnt  in  1H7.] 
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gestive  properties,  Foster's  general  style,  both  of  thinking  and 
writing,  is  much  to  be  preferred,  though  Hairs  haa  the  most 
sustained  &nd  elaborate  beauty.  Yet  the  word  elaborate  is 
not  strictly  applicable  to  Hall's  style,  which  is  the  natural 
action  of  his  mind,  the  movement,  not  artificial,  nor  supported 
by  effort,  in  which  his  thoughts  arranged  themselves  with  the 
precision  and  regularity  of  a  Roman  cohort.  Hall's  was  a 
careful  beauty  of  expression,  his  carefulness  and  almost  fasti- 
diousness of  taste  being  a  second  nature  to  him;  Foster's  was 
a  careless  mixture  of  ruggednesa  and  beauty,  the  ruggedness 
greatly  predominating.  Hall's  style  is  too  constantly,  too  uni- 
formly regular;  it  becomes  monotonous;  it  is  like  riding  or 
walking  a  vast  distance  over  a  level  macadamized  road;  a 
difficult  mountain  would  be  an  interval  of  relief.  Wo  feel  the 
need  of  something  to  break  up  the  uniformity,  and  startle  the 
mind;  and  we  would  like  here  and  there  to  pass  through  an 
untrodden  wilderness,  or  a  gloomy  forest,  or  to  have  some  un- 
expected solemn  apparition  rise  before  us.  There  is  more  of 
the  romantic  in  Foster  than  in  Hall,  and  Foster's  style  is 
sometimes  thickset  with  exprossions  that  sparkle  with  electric 
fire  of  imagination. 

Hall's  mind,  in  the  comparison  of  the  two,  is  more  like  an 
inland  lake,  in  which  you  can  see,  though  many  fathoms  deep, 
the  clear  white  sand,  and  the  smallest  pebbles  at  the  bottom. 
Foster's  is  rather  like  the  Black  Sea  in  con^motion.  Hall 
gives  you  more  of  known  truth,  with  inimitable  perspicuity 
and  happiness  of  arrangement;  Foster  sets  your  own  mind  in 
purmit  of  truth,  fills  you  with  longings  after  the  unknown, 
leads  you  to  the  brink  of  frightful  precipices.  There  is  some 
such  difference  between  the  two  as  between  Raphael  the  soci- 
able angel,  relating  to  Adam  in  his  bower  the  history  of  crea- 
tion, and  Michael,  ascending  the  mountain  with  him,  to  tell  him 
what  shall  happen  from  his  fall. 

Hall's  mind  is  like  a  royal  garden,  with  rich  fruits  and  over- 
hanging trees  in  vistas;  Foster's  is  a  stern,  wild,  mountainous 
region,  likely  to  be  the  haunt  of  banditti.  As  a  preacher.  Hall 
must  have  been  altogether  superior  to  Foster  in  the  use  and 
application  of  ordinary  important  evangelical  truth,  "  for  re- 
proof, correction,  and  instruction  in  righteousness."  But  Fos- 
ter probably  sometimes  reached  a  grander  style,  and  threw 
upon  his  audience  sublimer  illustrations  and  masses  of  thought. 
Foster  was  not  successful  as  a  preacher;  his  training  and 
natural  habits  were  unfortunate  for  that;  and  the  range  of 
thought,  in  which  his  mind  spontaneously  moved,  was  too  far 
aloof  from  men's  common  uses,  abilities  of  perception,  tastes 
and  disposition.  But  Hall  was  doubtless  one  of  the  greatest 
preachers  that  ever  lived.     Yet  there  were  minds  that  would 
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prefer  Foster,  and  times  at  which  all  the  peculiar  qualities  of 
his  genius  would  be  developed  in  a  grander  combination  of 
anblimit;  and  power.  As  a  general  thing,  Hall  must  have 
been  more  like  Paul  preaching  at  Athens  in  a  Roman  toga; 
Foster,  like  John  the  Baptiat  in  the  wilderness,  with  a  leathern 
girdle  about  hie  loins,  eating  locusts  and  wild  honey.  He 
epeaks  of  one  of  his  own  sermons,  which  a  man  would  give 
maoh  to  have  heard ;  we  can  imagine  some  of  its  character- 
iatica.  It  was  on  the  oath  of  the  angel,  with  one  foot  upon  the 
sea  and  another  on  the  land,  swearing  that  Time  should  be  no 
longer;  and  his  own  mind  was  in  a  luminous,  winged  state  of 
freedom  and  fire,  that  seems  to  have  surprised  itself;  but  no 
record  of  the  sermon  is  preserved. 

The  vigour  and  uptwisting  convolutions  of  Foster's  style 
are  the  results  simply  of  the  strong  workings  of  the  thought, 
and  not  of  any  elaborate  artificial  formation  ;  for  though  he 
laboured  upon  his  sentences  with  unexampled  interest  and 
care,  after  his  thoughts  had  run  them  in  their  own  original 
mould,  they  were  always  the  creation  of  the  thought,  and  not 
a  mould  prepared  for  it.  The  thought  had  always  the  living 
law  of  its  external  form  within  it.  We  know  of  scarce  another 
example  in  English  literature  where  so  much  beauty,  preci- 
sion, and  yet  genuine  and  inveterate  originality,  are  combined. 
It  is  like  the  hulk  of  a  ship  made  out  of  the  smoothed  knees 
of  knotty  oak. 

There  is  a  glow  of  life  in  such  a  style,  and  not  merely  quiet 
beauty,  whether  elaborate  or  natural,  that  is  like  the  glow  in 
the  countenance  of  a  healthy  man,  after  a  rapid  walk  in  a  clear 
frosty  morning.  But  it  sometimes  reminds  you  of  a  naked 
athletic  wrestler,  struggling  to  throw  his  adversary,  all  the 
veins  and  muscles  starting  out  in  the  effort.  Fosters  style  is 
like  the  statue  of  Laocoon  writhing  against  the  serpent;  Hall's 
reminds  you  more  of  the  Apollo  of  the  Vatican.  The  differ- 
ence was  the  result  of  the  intense  effort  with  which  Foster's 
mind  wrought  out  and  condensed,  in  the  same  process,  its 
active  meditations.  Everywhere  it  gives  you  the  impression 
of  power  at  work,  and  his  illustrations  themselves  seem  to  be 
hammered  on  the  anvil.  It  gives  you  the  picture  he  has  drawn 
of  himself,  or  his  biographer  for  him,  in  the  attitude  of  what 
he  called  pumping.  At  Brearly  Hall  he  used  to  try  and  im- 
prove himself  in  composition,  by  "  taking  paragraphs  from 
different  writers,  and  trying  to  remodel  them  sentence  by  sen- 
tence, into  as  many  forme  of  expression  as  he  possibly  could. 
HiH  posture  on  these  occasions  was  to  sit  with  a  hand  on  each 
knee,  and  moving  his  body  to  and  fro,  he  would  remain  silent 
for  a  considerable  time,  till  his  invention  in  shaping  his  mate- 
rials had  exhausted  itself.    This  process  he  used  to  call  pujiip- 
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ingr  Foster's  style  ia  the  very  image  of  a  mind  workiDg  itself 
to  and  fro  with  inward  intensity. 

The  characteristics  of  power  and  rugged  thought  in  Foater 
are  admirably  set  forth  in  some  of  his  own  images.  Speaking 
in  his  journal  of  a  certain  individuars  discourse,  he  says,  "  He 
has  a  clue  of  thread  of  gold  in  his  hand,  ond  he  unwinds  for 
you  ell  after  ell ;  iiri  give  me  the  man  who  will  throw  the  due  a( 
oiwe,  and  let  me  unv)ind  it,  and  then  show  in  his  hand  another 
ready  to  follow."" 

He  speaks  of  the  great  deficiency  of  what  may  be  called  con- 
clutive  writing  and  speaking.  "  How  seldom  we  feel  at  the 
end  of  the  paragraph  or  discourse  that  something  is  eetlled 
and  done.  It  lets  our  habit  of  thinking  and  feeling  juxt  be  as 
it  was.  It  rather  carries  on  a  parallel  to  the  line  of  the  mind, 
at  a  peaceful  distance,  than  fires  down  a  tangent  to  smite  aerm 
iV."     Foster  always  smote  across  the  mind. 

"  Many  things,"  says  he,  "  may  descend  from  the  sky  of 
trlith,  without  deeply  striking  and  interesting  men;  as  from 
the  cloudy  sky,  rain,  snuw,  fcc,  may  descend  without  exciting 
ardent  attention ;  it  must  be  large  hailstones,  the  sound  of 
thunder,  torrent,  rain,  and  the  ligntning's  flash;  analogous  to 
these  must  be  the  ideas  and  propositions  which  strike  men's 
^inds."  Foster's  own  writings  are  eminently  thus  exciting- 
And  it  may  be  said  of  him,  as  he  remarked  of  Lord  Chatham, 
speaking  of  the  absence  of  argumentative  reasoning  in  his 
speeches,  "  He  struck,  as  by  intuition,  directly  on  the  retuHs 
of  reasoning,  as  a  common  shot  strikes  the  mark,  without  your 
seeing  its  course  through  the  air  as  it  moves  towards  its  ob- 
ject. But  Foster  thought,  and  reasoned  in  thinking,  most  in- 
tensely and  laboriously;  it  was  not  mere  intuition  that  hoB 
tilled  his  pages  with  such  condensed  results. 

Poster  and  Hall  were  both  men  of  great  independence  of 
mind ;  but  Hall's  independence  was  not  combined  with  so  great 
a  degree  of  originality,  and  it  received  more  gently  into  itself 
in  acquiescence  the  habitudes  of  society,  and  the  character- 
istics of  other  minds.  Foster's  independence  was  that  of  bare 
truth ;  he  hated  the  frippery  of  circumstance,  the  throwing  of 
truth  upon  external  support.  He  would  have  it  go  for  no 
more  than  it  was  worth.  And  anything  like  the  imposition  of 
an  external  ceremonial  he  could  not  endure.  He  went  so  far 
as  to  wish  that  everything  ceremonial  and  sacerdotal  could  be 
cleared  out  of  our  religious  economy.  He  wanted  nothing  at 
all  to  come  between  the  soul  of  man  and  free  unmingled  tmtb. 
The  hearty  conviction  of  truth,  and  the  pure  acting  from  it, 
was  what  he  required.  He  abhorred  all  manner  of  intolerance 
with  such  vehemence  and  intensity  of  hatred,  that  if  he  oonM 
have  hod  a  living  Nemesis  for  the  retribution  of  crimes  not 
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puniBfaed  by  human  law,  it  would  have  been  for  that.  He 
hated  eTerjthing  that  tempted  man  to  disEemble,  to  seem  or 
aasume  what  he  was  not.     He  hatod  oppression  in  every  form. 

We  have  in  these  volumes  a  record  of  the  life  and  corres- 
pondence of  this  moat  original  and  powerful  mind;  yet  it  waa 
a  mind  in  some  reapects  strangely  conatructed,  or  rather,  we 
should  ssy,  strangely  self-disciplined,  and  in  some  respects  out 
of  order  for  leant  of  self- discipline.  Looking  through  the 
whole  seventy  years  and  more  of  Foster's  life,  and  remember- 
ing the  magnificent  intellectual  endowments  with  which  it 
pleased  God  to  create  him,  and  the  almoat  uninterrupted 
health  and  comparative  leisure  enjoyed  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
there  will  seem  to  have  been  but  little  accomplished  by  him, 
there  will  seem  to  have  been  almost  a  waste  of  power.  We 
might,  in  some  respects,  compare  Foster  with  Coleridge.  In 
respect  of  originality  and  power  of  intellect,  they  were  very 
much  alike;  not  so  in  variety,  comprehensiveness,  and  pro- 
foundness of  erudition;  for  while  Coleridge's  acquisitions  were 
vast  and  varied,  Foster's  were  rather  mudi  limited.  But  both 
were  blest  with  transcendent  powers  of  mind  and  grand  oppor- 
tunities, andyet  both  accomplished  comparatively  little;  indeed, 
a  severe  censor  might  say,  are  instances  of  a  lamentable  disuse 
of  intellect.  Taking  Coleridge's  miserable  health  into  view, 
and  the  fact  that  he  was  not^  like  Foster,  at  an  early  period 
brought  under  the  impulse  of  true  religion,  we  ought  perhaps 
to  say  that  of  the  two  Coleridge  accomplished  the  most.  But 
taking  the  character  of  Foster's  efforts  into  consideration, 
their  more  immediate  bearing  on  men's  highest  interests  must 
incline  us  to  put  the  adjudged  superiority  of  amount  to  his 
score. 

The  development  of  character  and  opinion  in  these  volumes 
is  intensely  interesting  and  instructive;  so  is  the  display  and 
observance  of  influences  and  causes  forming  and  directing  opi- 
sion;  so  likewise  is  the  struggle  between  conscience  and  habit, 
between  grandeur  of  impulse  and  judgment,  conflicting  with 
native  and  habitual  indolence  and  procrastination.  There 
was,  in  the  first  place,  a  strong,  and  peculiar,  obstinate,  iron 
mould,  which  might  have  made  the  man,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, as  hinted  in  one  of  Foster''s  own  Esaays,  a  MinOB 
or  a  Draco;  but  whioh,  had  it  been  filled  with  apostolic  zeal  in 
the  love  of  Christ  and  of  souls,  would  have  made  almoat  an- 
other apostle.  There  were  tendencies  to  deep  and  solemn 
thought,  and  to  great  wrestlings  of  the  intellect  and  spirit, 
which,  brought  under  the  full  influence  of  the  "  powers  of  the 
world  to  come,"  and  developed  in  the  intense  benevolence  of 
a  soul  by  faith  freed  from  condemnation,  and  habitually  com- 
muniog  with  God  in  Christ,  would  have  given  as  great  a  spiri- 
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tual  mastery  over  this  world  as  any  human  being  could  well  be 
eonoeived  to  exercise.  But  for  this  purpose  there  must  have 
been  a  holy  and  deep  baptism  in  the  Word  of  God,  an  unaa- 
sailable  fuitb  in,  and  most  humble  acquiescence  with,  and  sub- 
mission to,  its  dictates;  a  familiarity  with  it  as  the  daily  food 
of  the  soul,  and  an  experience  of  it,  aa  of  a  fire  in  one's  boneH, 
admitting  no  human  speculation  to  put  it  out;  no  theory  of 
mere  human  opinion,  or  feelings,  or  imagination,  to  veil,  or 
darken,  or  make  doubtful,  its  realitieB. 

Now,  the  want  of  this  kind  of  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures, 
this  profound  study  and  experience  of  them,  this  unhe^tatiog 
reception  of  them  as  the  infallible  Word  of  God,  may  have 
been  the  secret  of  some  of  Foster''6  greatest  difficulties.  There 
was  nothing  but  this  fixedness  in  God's  Word  that  could  be 
the  helm  of  a  mind  of  such  unusual  power  and  original  ten- 
dencies. Foster  wanted  an  aU-contr<dling  faHh ;  he  wanted 
submission  to  the  Word  of  God  as  the  decisive,  supreme,  last 
appeal.  Foster's  character  was  somewhat  like  that  of  Tbomtu 
among  the  apostles;  gloomy  tendencies  in  it,  inveterate  con- 
volutions of  opinion,  seclusion  in  its  own  depths,  and  sometimes 
only  faith  enough  just  to  save  him  from  despair. 

He  had  a  strong  self- condemning  conscience,  a  clear,  maa- 
sivo  view  and  powerful  conception  of  human  depravity,  but  not 
an  early  and  accurate  view  or  powerful  sense  of  the  infinite 
odioosness  of  sin,  as  manifested  by  the  divine  law,  the  divine 
holiness,  and  the  divine  atonement.  He  had  an  instinctive, 
vigorous  appreciation  of  the  ignorance,  crime^  and  evil  in 
human  society,  a  sense  of  its  misery,  and  a  disposition  to  dwell 
upon  its  gloomy  shades,  which  made  him,  as  an  observer,  wh&t 
Garavaggio  or  Espagnoletto  were  as  painters,  tremendously 
dark  and  impressive  in  his  delineations.  But  it  was  quite  as 
much  the  instinct  and  taste  of  the  painter,  as  it  was  the  light 
of  the  Word  of  God,  revealing  the  depths  of  Satan.  It  was  the 
native  intensity  of  observation,  combined  with  a  saturnine  turn 
of  mind,  and  intermingled  with  revelations  of  things  as  they 
are,  beneath  the  light  of  the  divine  attributes. 

Mr  Foster  came  early  under  the  power  of  religious  convic- 
tion, but  evidently  not  in  the  happiest  manner,  and  not  so  sa 
to  bring  him  at  once  thoroughly,  heartily,  confidingly,  to 
Christ.  Perhaps  there  may  be  traced  much  of  what  is  (»lled 
legal  (at  least'  for  a  long  time),  mingled  with  his  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  the  only  refuge  of  bis  soul,  or,  as  he  would  sometimes 
have  denominated  it,  with  his  views  of  the  economy  of  human 
redemption.  There  was  more  of  the  general  reliance  of  the 
mind  upon  that  as  an  economy,  than  of  the  personal  reliance 
of  the  soul  upon  Christ  as  a  Saviour.  One  cannot  but  be  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  of  the  great  absence,  throughout  the 
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whole  tenor  of  his  letters,  hie  conversations,  aod  the  mould  of 
his  life  and  charater  till  a  late  period, — the  great  absence  and 
want  of  habitual,  and  even  occasional  reference  to  the  love  of 
Christ,  the  claims  of  the  cross,  the  authority  of  the  Word  of 
Qod,  and  all  that  is  peculiar  to  the  gospel.  Perhaps  there 
may  have  been  an  intentional  exclusion  of  these  topics,  as  trite 
and  technical,  induced  by  an  extreme  of  the  same  feelings  with 
which  he  wrote  ao  severely  concerning  the  customary  diction 
of  evangelical  piety,  and  which  passed  unawaree  into  a  faetidi- 
ouenesB,  and  almost  aversion  in  his  own  mind,  that  became 
habitual.  His  letters  to  Miss  Saunders  at  the  close  of  these 
volumes  show  how  entirely  he  threw  off  any  such  embarrass- 
ment, when  roused  to  the  work  of  presenting  eternal  realities 
to  an  immortal  spirit  on  the  threshold  of  eternity.  But,  from 
an  early  period,  his  disgust  at  the  peculiar  diction  of  the  gos^ 
pel,  as  used  by  men  who  seemed  to  have  lost  all  perception  of 
the  sublime  ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  it,  may  have 
operated  insensibly  in  the  way  of  a  prejudice  against  some  of 
those  ideas  themselves. 

He  had  indeed  a  sense  of  guilt,  which  became,  at  a  later 
period,  absorbing  and  powerful;  and  a  sense  of  the  atonement, 
which  grew  deeper  and  deeper  to  the  last,  with  a  most  entire 
reliance  upon  it ;  but  mingled  with  this,  and  influencing  his 
whole  habit  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  even  of  belief,  far  more 
than  he  would  himself  have  been  wilting  to  acknowledge,  there 
seems  at  one  time  to  have  been  a  secret  unconscious  reliance 
on  the  hope  that  the  Supreme  Judge  would  not  be  so  rigidly 
severe  in  the  scrutiny  of  mortals,  as  the  terms  of  the  gospel 
and  the  law  imply;  so  that,  instead  of  relying  solelj/  on  the 
merits  of  Christ,  as  a  sinner  utterly  and  for  ever  lost  without 
him,  he  appeared  to  rely  on  the  mercy  of  God  as  a  lenient, 
compassionate  Judge,  in  whose  sight  an  amiable  and  good  life 
might  also  come  between  the  sinner  and  the  fear  of  an  inexo- 
rable judgment.  We  think  this  feeling  is  plainly  to  be  detected 
in  what  Foster  says  of  the  grounds  of  his  hope  in  the  case  of 
hie  own  son.  And  though  in  his  own  case  he  was  always 
gloomily  and  severely  self-accusing,  yet  it  seemed  much  like 
the  same  experience  in  the  case  of  Dr  Johnson,  whom  Foster 
not  a  little  resembled  in  some  characteristics;  and  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr  Johnson,  Foster's  own  personal  view  of  Christ,  and 
reliance  upon  him,  and  sense  of  deliverance  from  condemnation, 
were  always  greatly  dimmed  and  diminished  by -the  ever  re- 
curring habit  of  looking  for  something  in  himself,  and  in  his 
preparation  to  meet  Ood,  as  a  ground  of  confidence.  A  more 
defective  religious  experience,  for  a  season,  in  so  eminent  a 
Christian  mmister,  we  think  is  rarely  to  be  found  on  record. 
Indeed,  compared  with  men  like  Newton,  Scott,  Byland,  Hill, 
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with  Mr  Hall,  and  sotue  others,  eitJier  but  little  preceding  or 
quite  contemporary  with  Foster,  he  appeuv  sometimeH  almost 
like  a  strong-minded,  iutelleotual,  but  balf-enligbtoDed  Pagan, 
in  the  comparison. 

Thia  defectiye  early  experience,  and  Foeter''s  strong  anti- 
pathy to  the  tecAnicaU  of  evangelical  piety,  espeoially  if  ap- 
Eroximating  in  his  view  in  any  manner  to  cant,  together  witk 
is  want  of  continued,  thorough,  systematic  or  soriptural  study 
of  theology,  acted  and  reacted  on  eaoh  other.  And  at  one  time 
ho  was  so  disastrously  under  the  power  of  a  tendency  to  ran 
tionatigm,  and  to  a  choice  of  what  to  believe  irrespective  of  the 
Scriptures,  that  he  seems  to  have  oome  very  near  to  the  slough 
of  the  Socinian  system.  He  had  a  strong  corrective  iathe 
piety  and  influence  of  his  friend,  the  Ilev.  Mr  Hughes,  to  whose 
correspondence  and  conversation  he  evidently  owed  much. 
But  he  had  great  repugnanoe  to  aaything  like  a  "  party  of 
syatematicB,"'  and  he  carried  his  natural  iadcpendenee  and 
hatred  of  restraint  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  would  even  have 
disflolved  the  very  iostitutiwi  of  cburt^es,  with  every  ordinaDoA 
in  theim,  and  have  bad  nothing  on  eaitJi  but  public  worship 
and  the  Lord's  supper.  .  This  peculiarity  was  akin  to  his  own 
pergonal  reception  of  Ghrietiacity  w  a  general  econ»my,  unao^ 
companied  by  a  sufficiently  dose  and  soriptural  study  of  its 
elements,  with  a  sufficiently  entire  and  sole  reliance  upon 
Christ. 

But  we  find  ourselves,  in  our.  survey  of  the  characteristioB 
of  a  great  and  powerful  mind,  glancing  at  defe^ive  points  first, 
which  ought  not  to  be;  and  we  must  not  proceed  without  the 
outlines  of  the  life  and  opinions  of  this  remarkable  man  a^  pre- 
sented in  bis  letters  and  biography.  In  life  and  character  he 
was  most  lovely,  and  original  in  his  simplicity  and  loveliness ;' 
and  this,  with  his  grand  superiority  of  thought  and  style  to 
almost  the  whole  range  of  modern  English  literature,  makes 
his  whole  genius  and  moral  excellence  so  strikiitg,  that  it  seems 
an  ungrateful  task  to  dwell  even  upon  speculative  defects.  In 
this  mine  of  precious  metal,  the  discovery  of  a  vein  of  very 
different  and  contradictory  material  compels  us  to  a  close  ex- 
amination of  it,  and  of  the  bidden  causes  that  might  have  pro- 
duced it.  Many  are  the  labourers  that  have  been  working  in 
this  mine,  and  bringing  out  whole  ingots  of  gold  for  the  manu- 
facture of  their  own  pots,  and  cups,  and  vessels,  who  never 
dreamed,  till  recently,  that  there  was  any  thing  but  gold  in  its 
deep,  curious,  far-reaching  seams  of  treasure.  We  shall  find 
that  "  an  enemy  hath  done  this,"'  and  that  it  is  one  of  the 
most  memorable  examples  of  his  infernal  Mid  partially  suocesft* 
ful  enginery, 

Mr  Foster  was  born  in  1770.     His  father  was  a  substantial 
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farmer  and  weaver,a  strong-minded  man  and  a  Christian.  From 
early  childhood  John  Foster  was  reserved  and  thoughtful,  con- 
Htilutionally  pensive,  full  of  emotion  and  sentiment,  but  of 
"  an  infinite  shyness"  in  the  revelation  of  hie  feelings.  As 
early  as  the  age  of  twelve  years,  he  expresses  himself  as  having 
had  "  a  painful  sense  of  &n  awkward  but  entire  individuality. 
He  possessed  by  nature  an  intensely  vivid  power  of  association, 
eombined  with  great  strength  and  vividness  of  imagination. 
He  was  endowed  with  an  exquisite  sensibility  to  the  loveliness 
and  meaning  of  the  world  of  external  seenery.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  him  snch  a  remarkable  combination  of  all  the  re^ 
quieites  for  a  great  poet,  that  it  seems  almost  strange  that  the 
qualities  of  hie  being  had  not  run  in  that  mould.  He  would 
have  maide  the  most  tAouffhtful  poet  that  ever  lived. 

Noiman  that  has  ever  raad  it  can  have  forgotten  the  ex- 
quieitely  beantiful  passage  on  the  influence  of  nature  over  the 
tenaibility  and  imagination,  in  the  Essay  "  On  a  man's  writing 
mem  ocrs  of  him  self.'  There  are  similar  passages  in  Mr  Foster's 
Review  of  the  Philosophy  of  Natute.  His  own  mind  waa  de- 
Kloped  under  the  power  of  deep  impulses  from  the  richness, 
gUMideur,  and  beauty  of  the  creation,  and  there  was  within 
bim^an  interna)  economy  of  ideas  and  sentiments,  of  a  charac-' 
tor  aJid.a  colour  correspondent  to  the  beauty,  vicissitude,  and' 
graodeuT  whioh  contimially  press  upon  the  senses."  "  Sweet 
Nature !''  exclaims  he  in  one  of  his  letters,  "  I  have  convorse<I 
with  her  with  inexpressible  luxury;  I  have  almost  worshipped 
her,  A  flower,  a  tree,  a  bird,  a  fly,  has  been  enough  to  kindle 
a  deligfat&l  train  of  ideas  and  emotions,  and  sometimes  to 
elevate  the  mind  to  enblime  conceptions.  When  the  autumn 
stole  ou,  I  observed  it  with  the  moat  vigilant  attention,  and 
felt  a  pensive  regret  to  see  those  forms  of  beanty,  whidli  tell 
that  all  thebeauty  is  going  soon  to  depart."  For  this  reason 
he  would  sometimes  come  back  from  his  walks,  after  witness- 
ing in  the  fields  some  of  the  flowers  with  which  Nature  pro- 
phesies the  closing  season  of  their  loveliness,  and  say  in  a  tone 
of  sadness,  "  I  have  seen  a  fearful  sight  to-day ;  I  have  seen  a 
buttercup ! "  Though  he  took  great  delight  in  flowers,  ho 
would  not  often  gather  them,  because  he  would  not  shorten 
their  existence ;  he  loved  to  see  them  live  out  their  little  day. 

The  youth  of  this  being  of  such  exquisite  and  original  genius 
was  spent  mainly  in  weaving.  Till  his  fourteenth  year  he 
worked  at  spinning  wool  to  a  thread  by  the  hand-wheel,  and 
for  three  years  afterwards  he  wove  double  stufis  and  lastings. 
Strange  indeed !  for  meanwhile  his  passion  for  learning  was 
such,  that  he  would  sometimes  shut  himself  up  in  the  barn  for 
hours,  and  study  what  books  he  could  get  hold  of,  and  then  was 
tied  to  the  loom  again.     Thus  be  was  self  educated,  sparingly, 
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and  not  very  favourably,  until  his  Beventeenth  year,  when  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Baptist  church  under  the  pastorship 
of  the  venerable  Dr  Fawcett,  under  whose  directions  he  pro- 
secuted his  theolojifjcal  studies  for  a  seafion  at  Brearly  Hall. 

In  his  Essay  "  On  a  man's  writing  memoirs  of  himself,"  Mr 
Foster  has  remarked,  in  reference  to  the  effect  of  much  and 
various  reading  on  the  mind  in  its  development,  that  "  it  is 
probable  that  a  very  small  number  of  books  will  have  the  pre- 
eminence in  our  mental  history.  Perhaps  your  memory  will 
recnr  promptly  to  six  or  ten  that  have  contributed  more  to 
your  present  habit  of  feeling  and  thought  than  all  the  rest  to- 
gether. And  here  it  may  be  observed,  that  when  a  few  books 
of  the  same  kind  have  pleased  us  emphatically,  they  too  often 
form  an  almost  exclusive  taste,  which  is  carried  through  all 
future  reading,  and  is  pleased  only  with  books  of  that  kind.^ 
His  own  taste  in  reading  carried  him  much  into  the  region  of 
the  romantic,  the  imaginative,  and  the  wonderful,  in  history 
and  charaoter.  He  loved  to  read  books  of  travels,  and  always 
drew  illustrations  with  great  force  and  beauty  from  his  excur- 
sions through  this  kind  of  literature.  On  a  comparison  of 
his  correspondence  with  the  volume  of  bis  Essays,  a  moat 
striking  resemblance  will  be  found  between  the  habits  of  mind, 
the  trams  of  thinking,  reading,  and  observation,  and  the  pre- 
vailing character  of  the  feelings,  developed  in  ibe  one  and  in 
the  other.  No  man  ever  drew  more  from  himself  in  the  com- 
position of  a  great  work,  or  tnmed  more  directly  into  illustra- 
tion of  his  subjects  the  influences  that  had  formed  his  own 
being  and  opinions,  or  more  truly,  though  perhaps  unintention- 
ally, set  down  the  great  features  of  his  own  nature,  than  Mr 
Foster  in  the  writing  of  his  Essays.  Milton's  Paradise  Lost 
is  not  more  stamped  with  the  grandeur  of  his  own  mind  and 
feelings,  and  the  sublimity  of  his  imagination,  than  Foster's 
Essays  with  his.  Indeed,  the  Essays  occupy  a  place  in  that 
department  of  English  literature,  almost  as  separate  and 
supreme  as  the  Paradise  Lost  does  in  the  department  of  its 
poetry.     In  power  of  thought  and  styie  they  are  unrivalled. 

Young's  Night  Thoughts  occupied  a  conspicuous  place  among 
the  books  which  attracted  Foster's  early  notice,  and  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  characteristics  of  his  mind  were  much 
formed  and  developed.  The  strain  of  gloomy  and  profound 
sublimity  in  that  poem  suited  perfectly  the  original  bent  of  his 
intellect,  the  character  of  his  imagination,  and  hie  tendencies 
of  feeling,  so  that  it  wrought  upon  him  with  a  powerful  effect. 
It  even  had  much  to  do  with  the  moulding  of  his  style,  as  well 
as  the  sustaining  and  enriching  of  his  native  sublimity  of  sen- 
timent. Almost  all  Foster's  pages  are  tinged  with  the  sombre, 
thoughtful '  grandeur  of  tlie  night-watcher ;  they  reflect  the 
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lonely  magnificence  of  midnight  and  the  stars.  And  there  are 
images  in  Young  which  describe  the  tenor  of  Foster's  medi- 
tative life,  occupied,  so  much  of  it,  with  intense  contemplations 
on  the  future  life,  in  pacing  to  and  fro  upon  the  beach  of  that 
immortal  sea  which  brought  us  hither ;  for  no  one  ever  saw  him 
but  he  seemed  to 


His  love  and  admiration  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts  be  carried 
with  him  through  life.  Of  Milton  he  remarked  that  "Milton's 
genius  might  harmoniously  have  mingled  with  the  angels  that 
announced  the  Messiah  to  be  come,  or  that  on  the  spot  and  at 
the  moment  of  his  departure  predicted  his  coming  again.''  He 
held  in  great  admiration  the  powerful  mind  of  Johnson.  His 
Essays,  as  well  as  some  of  his  Beviews,  are  such  a  proof  of 
the  discriminating  power,  taste,  and  admirable  thought  and 
illustration,  with  wMch  he  would  pass  through  the  range  of 
English  and  classical  literature,  especially  as  a  Christian  critic, 
that  they  make  one  wish  that  he  had  given  to  the  world  a 
volume  on  the  principles  of  criticism. 

But  it  should  have  been  in  the  shape  of  original  investiga- 
tions; for  Mr  Foster's  Beviews,  though  full  of  profound  thought 
and  fine  illustrations,  are  not,  on  the  whole,  equal  to  his 
Essays.  He  was  limited  by  the  stufT,  Nothing  imposed  upon 
him  as  a  task,  by  a  subject  presented  from  abroad,  was  equal 
to  what  grew  out  of  his  own  mind.  That  was  a  region  of 
thought,  affluence  and  originality  of  thought,  but  it  was  spon- 
taneous, and  the  forms  it  must  take  should  be  so  too,  if  they 
would  exhibit  the  yhole  power  and  originality  of  the  author. 
Besides,  bis  subjects  were  often  not  congenial,  and  this  was  a 
circumstance  which  made  a  great  diiferenoe  in  the  workings 
of  his  genius,  and  of  course  in  its  productions.  The  mind  may 
have  vast  original  stores  and  capacities,  but  every  taliemanic 
inscription  is  not  the  one  that  can  open  or  command  them. 
The  silk-worm  weaves  from  itself,  but  it  feeds  on  mulberries ; 
it  could  not  produce  silk  from  rose  leaves  or  the  oak.  The 
aliments  of  genius  are  almost  as  important  as  its  elements. 

The  range  of  Mr  Foster's  theological  studies  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  comprehensive,  nor  does  he  seem  to  have  cared 
to  have  it  such,  hating  party  systems  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
be  carried  almost  into  the  opposite  extreme.  Some  instructive 
hints  as  to  unfavourable  early  associations  connecting  them- 
selves with  the  system  of  evangelical  truth,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  second  and  third  of  his  letters  on  the  aversion  of  men  of 
taste  to  evangelical  religion,  from  which  one  may  conjecture 
similar  unfortunate  influences  to  have  operated  on  Mr  Foster's 
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mind  early  in  life.  After  he  had  finished  his  course  under  Dr 
Fawcett  at  Brearly  Hall,  he  oame  under  the  tutorship  of  Mr 
Hughes,  the  founder  and  Secretary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  the  Baptist  Seminary  at  Brietol.  Mr  Hughes^ 
mental  vigour  was  "  of  such  a  nature,"  to  use  the  expression 
of  Foster  hiineelf,  "as  to  communicate  a  kind  of  contagion,^ 
while  his  piety  was  deep  and  ferveat. 

Foster  early  speaks  in  several  of  his  letters  of  an  "  excessive 
eonstitutional  indolence,  whieh  is  unwilling  tu  purchase  even 
the  highest  satisfaction  at  the  price  of.  little  mental  labour.^ 
He  sometimes  wished  himself  "  engaged  in  some  difficult 
undertaking,  which  he  must  absolutely  accomplish,  or  die  in 
the  attempt.^  It  was  not  an  aversion  to  the  labour  of  hard 
thinking,  but  of  writing,  lb  cost  him  severe  self-denial  and 
effort  to  put  pen  to  paper.  l)r  Johnson  used  to  say,  a  man 
can  write  at  any  time,  if  he  will  set  himself  doggedlp  to  it.  All 
that  a  mind  like  John8on''B  or  Foster's  needed  was  the  first 
dogged  effort,  and  then  the  intellectual  machinery  would  move 
from  mere  excitement. 

Mr  Foster's  tirst  regular  engagement  as  a  preacher  was  with 
a  small  auditory  at  ^Newcastle-on-Tyne.  There  were  some  ten 
or  twelve  individuals,  who  listened  to  hia  original  discourses 
with  breathless  interest,  but  he  remained  here  little  more  than 
three  months,  and  in  1 793  went  to  preach  to  a  Baptist  society 
in  Dublin.  It  was  an  uncongenial  situation,  and  he  abandoned 
it  in  little  more  than  a  year,  having  found  his  greatest  enjoy- 
ment while  there  in  attending  to  tlie  children  of  a  charity 
school,  to  whom  he  would  talk  familiarly,  and  read  amusing 
and  instructive  books.  He  made  an  experiment  on  a  classical 
and  mathematical  school  in  Dublin,  and  gave  it  up  after  eight 
or  nine  months.  His  opinions  on  religious  subjects  were  as 
fluctuating  as  his  employments,  and  at  one  time  he  saw  no 
possibility  of  coming  to  any  satisfactory  conclusions.  He 
would  have,  liked  some  Arian  congregation  in  want  of  a 
preacher,  and  with  as  little  fixedness  of  opinion  and  a&  much 
uncertainty  ae  existed  in  his  own  mind,  to  employ  him  while 
he  was  halting.  Had  he  found  such  a  place,  we  might  have 
had  jn  his  life  a  counterpart  to  the  early  histoir  of  Coleridge. 
What  would  have  exactly  gratified  him  would  have  been  "  the 
power  of  building  a  meeting  of  his  own,  and,  without  being- 
GontroUed  by  any  man,  and  without  even  the  existence  of  what 
is  called  a  church,  of  preaching  gratis  to  all  that  chose  to  hear.'" 
In  this  state  of  mind  he  had  "  discarded  the  doctrine  of  eternal 
punishments." 

Here  is  something  to  be  marked.  We  have  before  us  a 
period  of  some  three  or  four  years,  from  the  age  of  twenty-two 
to  twenty-six,  during  which  the  opinions,  the  employments,  the 
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expectations,  and  intentions  of  Mr  Foster  were  utterly  un- 
settled. His  course  of  reading  Was  vague,  his  course  of  study 
WM  rambling  and  not  disciplinary ;  it  was  neither  theological 
nor  literary,  but  embraced  projectiona  for  both.  Sometime^ 
for  a  year  he  did  not  preach  at  all.  Sometimes  he  taught  th6 
classics  and  mathematics.  Sometimes  he  preached  in  clerical 
cloth,  sometimes  in  "  tail  and  coloured  clothes,"  sometimcB  of 
a  Saturday  evening  perused  Dr"  Moore's  Journal  of  a  residence 
In  France,  and  "  adjusted  some  of  the  exteriors  for  the  morrow,* 
and  on  Sabbath  morning  made  his  sermon  in  bed,  "caught 
some  considerable  ideas,"  and  ascended  the  pulpit.  "  I  seeM 
nearly  at  a  stawd  with  respect  to  the  adjustment  of  plans  for 
futurity.  Whether  I  'am  to  be  a  prieacher  or  not,  I  cannot 
tell."-;-"  At' some  moments  of  life  the  world,  mankind,  religion, 
arid  etecnity,  appear  to  me  like  one  vast  scene  of  tremendous 
confusion,  stretching  before  me  far  away,  and  closed  in  sha'd^a 
of  the  mo^  awful  darkness, — a  darkness  which  only  the  most 
powerful  splendours  of  Deity  can  illumine,  and  which  appears 
as  if  they  never  yet  had  illumined  it." 

Now,  it  is  during  these  three  or  foiir  years,  not  so  much  of 
the  transition  as  of  the  chaotic  state  in  Mr  Foster's  Hfe,'that 
we  find,  amidst  alt  hiri  uncertainties,  one  sudden  atid  positive 
fleolardtion,  "  /  hane  discarded  ths  doctrine  of  eternal  punish- 
mentt.'"  He  adds,  "  I  can  avow  nts  opinion  on  the  ^ecnliai' 
points  of  Calvinism,  (br  I  have  none,  nor  See  the' possibility  of 
forming  a  satisfactory  one,""  The  discarded  doctrine  seems  td 
liave  been  cashiered  by  Mr  Foster-with  about  aslittie  thought^ 
falinvestigation  asif  hehad  been  laying  aside  an  old  coat. 
The  sudden  announcement  of  this  negative  position  is  almost 
the  only  positive  thing  to  be  found  In  those  three  or  four  years 
of  his  experience.  He  was  some  tWenty-four  years  of  age.  If 
this  was  the  manner  in  which  he  decided  upon  the  fundamental 
articles  of  that  Christian  system  which  he  was  preaching,  it  is 
manifest  that  his  theological  views  could  have  been  but  little 
worth.  This  announcement  of  opinion  has  an  abruptness,  an 
isolation,  a  dislocation  from  every  train  of  association  and  em- 
ployment, which  intimates  a  hasty  prejudice  rather  than  a 
deliberately  formed  conviction.  He  seems  to  have  discarded 
the  clerical  dress  and  the  clerical  doctrine  with  about  the  same 
independence  and  indifference,  but  in  neither  case  as  an  abso- 
lute conviction.  If,  however,  his  denial  of  this  grand  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  Christian  system  is  to  be  traced  back  to 
this  period,  it  is  manifestly  a  denial  not  based  upon  any  pro- 
found or  protracted  examination  of  the  subject. 

Having  passed  through  this  period,  we  find  Mr  Foster  in 
1797  accepting  an  invitation  to  become  the  minister  of  a  Bap- 
tist church  in  Chichester.    This  is  one  year  after  the  preced- 
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ing  dectaration  of  opinion.  After  he  has  heen  preaching  two 
years  at  Chichester,  we  find  bim  saying  to  his  friend,  Mr 
Hughes,  that  "  he  holds,  he  believes  aocurately,  the  leading 
points  of  Galvinistic  faith ;  as  the  corruption  of  faumaa  nature, 
the  necessity  of  a  divine  power  to  change  it,  irresistible  grace, 
the  influence  of  the  Spirit,  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement  in 
its  most  extensive  and  emphatic  sense,"  &c.,  &;c.  "  My  opi- 
nions are,  in  suhstance,  Galvinistic.^  It  would  seem  that  the 
moment  Mr  Foster  began  to  apply  himself  in  earnestness,  and 
with  fixedness  of  purpose,  to  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  his 
mind  began  to  be  settled  in  the  great  truths  of  the  gospel. 
For  two  years  and  a  half,  his  biographer  tells  us,  he  "  applied 
himself  with  greater  eameetnesB  than  at  any  former  period  to 
his  miniaterial  duties,  usually  preaching  three  times  on  the 
Sunday,  and  in  various  ways  striving  to  promote  the  piety  and 
general  improvement  of  the  congregation."  The  result  to 
himself  is  full  of  instruction.  'So  longer  left  to  vague,  indeter* 
minate  musings  and  readings,  the  continued  efiort  to  teach 
and  improve  others  wrought  a  salutary  correction  and  deci- 
siveness in  his  own  convictions. 

His  intercourse  with  his  former  tntor,  Mr  Hughes,  was  of 
the  greatest  benefit.  The  views  and  facts  presented  by  this 
gentleman  were  dwelt  upon  by  Mr  Foster  with  "  great  emo- 
tion.'' In  a  letter  to  his  parents,  in  1799,  he  speaks  with 
frankness : — "  My  visit  to  Mr  Hughes  has  been  of  great  service 
in  respect  of  my  religious  feelings.  He  has  the  utmost  degree 
of  evangelic  animation,  and  has  incessantly,  with  affectionate 
earnestness  in  his  letters,  and  still  more  in  hia  personal  inter- 
course, acted  the  monitor  on  this  subject.  It  has  not  been  in 
vain.  I  have  felt  the  commanding  force  of  the  duty  to  examine 
and  judge  myself  with  a  solemn  faithfulness.  In  some  measure 
I  have  done  so,  and  I  see  that  on  this  great  subject  I  have 
been  wrong.  The  views  which  my  judgment  has  admitted  in 
respect  to  the  gospel  in  general,  and  Jesus,  the  great  pre-emi- 
nent object  in  it,  have  not  inspired  my  affections  in  that  ani< 
mated,  unbounded  degree,  which  would  give  the  energy  of 
enjoyment  to  my  personal  religion,  and  apoatolic  zeal  to  my 
ministrations  among  mankind.  This  fact  is  serious,  and  moves 
my  deep  regrets.  The  time  is  come  to  take  on  me  with  stricter 
bonds  and  more  affectionate  warmth  the  divine  diaoipleship. 
I  fervently  invoke  the  influences  of  Heaven,  that  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  gospel  may  take  possession  of  all  my  soul,  and 
give  a  new  and  powerful  impulse  to  my  practical  exertions  in 
the  cause  of  the  Messiah. 

"  My  opinions  are  more  Galvinistic  than  when  I  first  came 
here,  so  much  so  as  to  he  in  direct  hostility  reith  the  leading 
principle  of  belief  «n  this  society.    The  greatest  part  of  my 
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views  I  believe  are  accurately  Calvinistio.  My  opiaioD  re- 
specting future  punisJimeDts  is  an  exception." 

We  shall  resume  the  consideration  of  this  latter  point,  in  a 
particular  examinatioa  of  the  tenor  of  Mr  Foiter'a  mind  and 
writings  with  reference  to  it.  It  was  a  most  strange,  unao- 
oount&ble,  and  to  many  persons  a  startling  announcement, 
that  some  of  the  letters  in  these  volumes  proved  the  author 
of  them  to  have  renounced  the  Scripture  truth  of  the  endless 
punishment  of  the  wicked.  We  shall  see  how  the  thing  lay 
in  hia  mind ;  how,  while  his  whole  belief  and  practical  courso 
was  evangelical,  there  was  on  this  point  a  break  in  the  ohain ; 
his  convictions  kept  the  continuity,  while  a  doubting,  incon- 
sistent, and  impatient  logic  denied  it.  It  was  like  an  arch 
kept  in  its  position  and  form  without  the  key-etone,  by  the 
frame  on  which  it  was  constructed ;  that  frame  being  in 
Foster's  mind  an  interrupted  spiritual  conviction  and  pressure 
of  personal  guilt  and  of  eternal  realities.  To  see  him  in 
company  with  the  deniers  and  scofTers  of  the  eternal  sanctions 
of  the  divine  law,  would  be  as  if  Abdiel  had  been  found  fight- 
ing by  mistake  in  the  army  of  the  fallen  angels. 

We  have  seen  his  convictions  becoming  more  and  more 
Calvinistic.  An  extract  from  a.  letter  to  Rev.  Dr  Fawcett, 
in  the  year  1800,  is  here  in  point,  written  apparently,  in 
part,  with  reference  to  the  change  of  opinion  noted  in  the 
letter  to  his  parents : — 

"  I  receive  with  pleasure,  but  not  without  diffidence  of 
myself,  your  congratulations  on  a  happy  revolution  of  my 
views  and  feelings.  Oh,  with  what  profound  regret  I  review 
a  number  of  inestimable  years  nearly  lost  to  my  own  happi- 
ness, to  social  utility,  and  to  the  cause  and  kingdom  of  Christ  I 
I  often  feel  like  one  who  should  suddenly  awake  to  amazement 
and  alarm  on  the  brink  of  a  gloomy  gulf.  I  am  scarcely  able 
to  retrace  exactly  through  the  mingled  dreary  shades  of  the 
past,  the  train  of  circumstanoes  and  influences  which  have  led 
me  so  far  astray ;  but  amid  solemn  reflection,  the  conviction 
has  flashed  upon  me  irresistibly,  that  I  must  be  fatally  wrong. 
This  mournful  truth  has  indeed  many  times  partially  reached 
me  before,  but  never  so  decisively,  nor  to  awaken  so  earnest 
a  desire  for  the  full,  genuine  spirit  of  a  disciple  of  Jesus.  I 
see  clearly  that  my  strain  of  thinking  and  preaching  has  not 
been  pervaded  and  animated  by  the  evangelical  sentiment, 
oor  consequently  accompanied  by  the  power  of  the  gospel, 
either  to  myself  or  to  others,  I  have  not  come  forward  in 
the  spirit  of  Paul,  or  Peter,  or  John  ;  have  not  counted  all 
things  but  loss,  that  I  might  win  Christ,  and  be  found  in  him. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  this  kind  of  sentiment,  when  strongly 
presented,  has  always  appealed  powerfully  to  both  my  judg- 
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ment  and  my  heart ;  I  have  yielded  my  whole  aaaeat  to  its 
truth  and  excellence,  and  often  longed  to  feel  ita  heavenly 
inspiration ;  but  some  malady  of  the  soul  hsie  still  defeated 
these  better  etnotione,  and  occaeioned  a  mournful  relapse  into 
cfJdness  of  feeling,  and  sceptical  or  unprofitable  speculation. 
I  wonder  aa  I  reflect,  and  am  amazed  how  indifference  and 
darkness  could  return  over  a  mind  which  had  seen  such  ^earas 
of  heaven.  I  hope  that  mighty  grace  will  henceforward  save 
me  from  such  infelicity.  My  habitual  affections,  however,  are 
still  much  below  the  pitch  that  I  desire.  I  wish  above  all 
things  to  have  a  continual,  most  solemn  impression  of  the 
absolute  need  of  the  free  salvation  of  Christ  for  my  own  soul, 
and  to  have  a  lively  faith  in  him,  accompanied  with  all  the 
sentiments  of  patience,  humility,  and  love.  I  would  be  trans- 
formed, fired  with  holy  zeal ;  and  henceforth  live  not  to  my- 
self, but  to  Him  that  died  and  rose  again.  My  utmost  mah 
18  to  be  a  minor  apostle ;  to  be  an  humble,  but  active,  devoted, 
heroic  servant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  such  a  character  and 
course  to  minister  to  the  eternal  happiness  of  those  within  my 
sphere.  My  opinions  are  in  substance  decisively  Calvinietic. 
I  am  firmly  convinced,  for  instance,  of  the  doctrines  of  original 
sin,  predestination,  imputed  righteousness,  the  necessity  of 
the  Holy  Spirit's  operation  to  convert  the  mind,  final  per- 
severance,  kc,  &o." 

Such  letters  as  these  afford  convincing  proof  that  the  mind 
of  the  writ«r  was  under  the  infiuence  of  that  divine  grace,  of 
which  he  asserts  the  necessity  in  the  soul.  They  afford  proof 
equally  convincing  of  the  disastrous  nature  of  those  tendenciets 
whatever  they  may  have  been,  under  which  Mr  Foster  funnd 
himself  "  on  the  brink  of  a  gloomy  gulf ; ''  and  which,  as  we 
shall  see,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  endearing  opennesi 
and  meekness  with  which  he  received  the  severe  euggestiona 
and  remonstrances  of  inferior  minds,  to  harass  and  fetter  his 
spirit.  The  tracing  of  these  causes  in  their  operation,  so  far 
OS  it  can  be  done  even  with  any  degree  of  probability,  is  a 
matter  of  much  importance. 

Yet  it  seems,  we  say  again,  an  ungrateful  and  presumptuous 
work  to  analyse  the  defects  or  obliquities  in  the  religious 
character  of  a  man  of  sincere  piety,  and  of  such  vast  endow- 
ments, though  the  picture  is  before  the  world,  and  there  are 
reasons  for  a  severe  scrutiny  of  it.  It  seems  still  more  un- 
grateful to  take  the  ingenuous  confessions  of  Mr  Foster's  own 
mind,  which  are  in  themselves  such  a  delightful  evidence  of 
genuine  childlike  humility,  in  corroboration  of  a  judgment 
passed  upon  his  deficiencies.  But  if  Mr  Foster  had  the  frank- 
ness and  humility  of  a  little  child,  he  had  also  an  entire  free- 
dom from  any  thing  like  morbidness  of  conscience ;  if  be  had 
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a  perfect  iDgeDuoiunesa  of  character,  he  had  aleo  a  strong 
proteotioD,  in  his  hatred  of  hypocrisy  and  cant,  against  over- 
drawing any  of  the  deficiencies  of  that  character ;  he  would 
be  likeiy  to  set  down  things  just  as  they  were,  or  at  least  just 
aa  they  appeared  to  him  on  discovering  them.  We  use  the 
freedom  of  those  who  have  followed  Foster's  intellect  as  a 
guiding  star,  who  well  remember  the  time  when,  as  if  some 
gorgeous  angel  had  oome  to  them  to  lead  them  on  in  paths  of 
truth  never  before  opened,  they  remained  as  it  were  spell-bound 
by  the  grandeur  of  the  vision.  And  now,  if  the  same  angel 
beckons  them  on  towards  a  tract  of  error,  they  -are  ri^t  if 
they  BonitiniKe  most  severely  the  elements  of  an  intellectual 
and  spiritual  devd[0{Hnent,  assuming  so  unexpectedly  snch  a 
direction ;  elamente,  every  one  of  which  they  were  prepared 
at  one  time  to  take  even  ou  trust  as  wellnigh  perfect. 

In  1799,  Mr  Foster  wrote  a  deeply-interesting  letter  to  his 
friend  Hughes,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  justness  and  kindness 
of  a  prec^ng  letter,  which  had  been  painful  to  him  by  the 
sea»rity  of  its  friendly  strictures.  "  I  know  it  too  well,"  he 
says,  "  that  for  a  long  course  of  time,  during  which  I  have  felt 
an  awful  regard  for  religion,  my  mind  has  not  been  under  the 
futl  immediate  impression  of  its  most  interesting  character,  the 
most  gracious  of  its  influences,  its  evangelic  beams.  I  have 
not,  with  open  face,  beheld  the  transforming  glory  of  the  Lord. 
I  harVe,  as  it  were,  worshipped  in  the  outer  courts  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  not  babitoally  dwelt  in  that  saored  recess,  where  the 
Gtod  of  love  reveals  all  himself  in  Jesus  Christ.  And  is  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe,  that  in  advancing  towards  a  better  state,  I  may 
be  accompanied  a  while  by  some  measure  of  the  defects  and 
the  shades  contracted  in  that  gloomy  sojourn,  which  I  must 
for  ever  deplore  T' 

-The  state  of  his  mind,  while  in  that  gloomy  sojourn,  may  be 
partially  gathered  Ayku  a  letter  in  1798.  He  speaks  of  "  the 
whole  hemisphere  of  contemplation  as  inexpressibly  strange 
aitd  mysterious.  It  is  cloud  pursuing  cloud,  forest  after  forest, 
Alps  upon  Alps.  It  is  in  vain  to  declaim  against  scepticism ; 
I  feel  with  an  emphasis  of  conviction,  wonder,  and  regret,  that 
all  things  are  almost  enveloped  in  shade,  that  many  things  are 
covered  with  thickest  darkness,  that  the  number  of  things  to  - 
which  certainty  bel<x]gs  is  small.  I  hope  to  enjoy  the  sunshine 
of  the  other  world.  One  of  the  very  few  things  that  appear  to 
me  not  doubtful  is  the  truth  of  Christianity  in  general,  some 
of  the  evidenoes  of  which  I  have  lately  seen  most  ably  stated 
by  Archdeacon  PaJey,  in  his  work  on  the  subject." 

This  is  surely  a  sad  state  for  a  preacher  of  the  gospel.     Say 
what  you  will  of  it,  it  argues  a  most  defective  religious  experi- 
enoe,  the  defects  and  shadeft  of  which  did  indeed  accompany 
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Mr  Foster,  in  soma  degree,  all  through  life.  It  could  cot  have 
been  otherwise  without  a  great  and  powerful  change,  and  he 
waa  not  entirely  delivered  from  the  malady  of  whioh  he  speaks 
iu  those  lettera.  His  mind  was  veiled ;  the  eha4es  remained 
upon  it. 

But  if  Mr  Foster  had  passed  effectually  and  thoroughly 
through  such  a  state  of  mind  as  this,  and  had  come  out  from  it, 
by  the  grace  of  God,  in  reliance  submissively  upon  his  Word, 
into  the  clear  light  of  the  cross,  and  of  the  love  of  Christ  in 
the  Boul,  it  would  have  been  to  him  a  discipline  of  incompar- 
able worth.  If  he  had  wrestled  out,  as  Sunyan  did  from  hia 
conflicts,  with  no  possibility  of  peace,  and  a  determination  of 
having  no  peace,  but  in  Christ  and  in  God's  Word,  it  had  been 
an  element  of  power  and  light.  But  instead  of  this,  he  never 
entirely  passed  out  of  it  into  the  clear  light ;  he  carried  the 
involving  folds  of  this  gloom,  in  which  sometimes  he  seemed  to 
take  a  grim  pleasure  in  wrapping  himself,  even  to  the  end  of 
life.  He  was  always  in  some  respect  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death,  and  exclaiming  with  Job,  "  He  hath-  set 
darkness  in  my  path.^  He  never  seems  to  have  felt,  as  such 
a  strong  mind  ought  to  have  done,  the  amazing  importance  of 
being  lettUd  concerning  the  particular  revelations  of  the  Chria- 
tiui  religion,  by  an  unhesitating  reception  and  moat  prayerful 
study  of  the  Word  of  God.  And  hia  mind  seemed  sometimes 
obstinately  to  turn  away  from  and  forget  the  light  shed  as  a 
flood  from  that  Word  upon  the  future  dispensation  of  onr 
being,  to  lose  itself  in  conjectures,  mysterious,  aolemn,  awfiil, 
as  if  every  thing  beyond  the  grave  were  absolutely  unknown 
to  ua.  His  feeling  in  reference  to  the  future  world  was  much 
like  that  of  Job,  "  Before  I  go  whence  I  shall  not  return,  even 
to  the  land  of  darkness,  and  the  shadow  of  death ;  a  land  of 
darkness  as  darkness  itself,  and  of  the  shadow  of  death  without 
any  order,  and  where  the  light  is  as  darkness."  Certainly  his 
prevailing  mood  waa  much  more  this  than  that  of  Paul ;  and 
bis  prevailing  mode  of  reasoning  on  some  points  wae  rather 
that  of  a  mind  under  the  dimness  of  the  old  dispensation  than 
the  glory  of  the  new. 

He  speaks  about  this  eame  period,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Fawcett, 
of  his  having  "  for  a  long  while  past  folly  felt  the  necessity  of 
dismissing  subtle  speculations  and  distinctions,  and  of  yieldii^ 
an  humble,  cordial  assent  to  the  myaterious  truth,  just  at  and 
because  the  Scriptures  declare  it,  without  inquiring,  how  can 
these  things  be!"  But  it  is  evident  thai  in  some  respects  he 
never  did  this,  and  that  his  mind  was  continually  relapsing 
from  the  health  and  definiteness  of  divine  revelation,  into  a 
state  of  vague,  solemn,  awful  wonder,  as  to  what  he  called  the 
ahtohUt  vtMoovm  beyond  the  grave,  the  mysteries  of  that  dread 
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eternal  hereafter.  As  an  iDstaDce  of  this  atate  of  mind  we 
may  take  the  following  paragraph  from  one  of  his  letters, 
written  even  bo  late  as  the  year  1834: — ' 

"  It  does  always  appear  to  me  very  unaccountable  (among 
indeed  eo  many  other  inexplicable  tlungs),  that  the  state  of 
the  soul  after  death  should  be  so  completely  veiled  from  our 
serious  inquisitiveness.  That  in  some  sense  it  is  proper  that 
it  should  be  so,  needs  not  be  said.  But  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  so,  the  azrm  sense  in  which  it  is  proper  there  should 
be  punitive  circumstances,  privations,  and  inflictions,  in  this 
our  sinful  state!  For  one  knows  not  how  to  believe  that  tome 
revelation  of  that  next  stage  of  our  existence  would  not  be 
more  influential  to  a  right  procedure  in  this  first,  than  such  an 
a&golute  us^nown.  It  is  true  that  a  profound  darkness,  which 
we  know  we  are  destined  ere  long  to  enter,  and  soon  to  find 
ourselves  in  an  amazing  light,  is  a  striking  object  of  oontem- 
platioii ;  but  the  mind  stiU  again  and  again  falls  back  from 
it  disappointed  and  uninstructed,  for  want  of  some  defined 
fonns  of  reality  to  seize,  retain,  and  permanently  occupy  it. 
In  default  of  revelation,  we  have  to  frame  onr  conjectures  on 
some  principle  of  analogy,  which  is  itself  arbitrary,  and  with- 
out any  means  of  bringing  it  to  the  test  of  reason. 

Now,  one  is  tempted  to  exclaim,  in  perusing  suoh  a  passage, 
can  the  man  who  writes  this  have  ever  seriously  read  the  Scrip- 
tures! It  may  be  said  that  Foster  was  not  here  speaking  of 
the  general  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, but  of  the  default  of  any  definite  knowledge  of  our  state 
immediately  after  death.  But  even  thus,  such  language  is 
absolutely  unjustifiable  on  the  ground  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  the  Word  of  Qod,  and  would  seem  totally  incon- 
sistent with  a  firm  faith  in  the  truth,  or  a  serious  examination 
of  the  meaning  of  our  blessed  Lord's  own  declarations  as  to 
what  takes  place  after  death.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  this 
ahw^ute  wiknovm  of  which  Foster  speaks;  on  the  contrary,  the 
blank  is  so  definitely  filled  up,  the  mystery  is  so  much  cleared 
away,  that  our  Lord  solemnly  declares  to  us  that  if  men  will 
not  believe  for  what  is  already  written,  neither  would  they  be 
persuaded  though  one  rose  from  the  dead  ;  a  sentence  which 
stands  in  singular  and  palpable  contradiction  against  what  Mr 
Foster  remarks  about  sanu  revelation  being  more  influential. 
He  has  introduced  a  similar  train  of  reflections  in  one  of  his 
essays,  but  with  a  very  diflerent  impression.  But  he  seems  to 
have  been  constantly  wishing  for  something  more  clear  and 
convincing  than  we  have  in  the  Word  of  God,  in  regard  to  the 
realities  of  the  eternal  world,  and  constantly  underrating  the 
degree  and  decisiveness  of  that  information;  or,  what  is  worse, 
shrinking  back  from  its  admission,  and  dreading  its  plain  and 
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direct  interpretation.  Nothing  can  be  more  unfortunate  thaa 
such  a  Btato  of  mind  in  regard  to  the  Scripturesi  eepecially  for 
a  preacher  of  the  gospel;  and  few  things  would  render  a 
teacher  more  unfitted  for  the  inBtruction  of  others,  in  regard 
to  some  of  the  most  eeaential  points  in  the  system  of  revealed 
truth. 

Hia  state  of  mind  was  somewhat  like  that  of  a  disastrous 
eclipse,  and  all  thinj^  looked  in  it  oa  the  vegetation  and  forms 
of  the  world  look  in  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  at  noonday.  It 
seemed  as  if,  while  ho  was  advancing  forward  to  the  know- 
ledge of  divine  things,  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  poBseesion  of  convictions 
and  expanded  views  and  a  oeleetiai  experience,  which  would 
have  armed  him  as  with  the  sword  of  Michael  against  the 
powers  of  darkness,  there  had  been  a  strange  permiasioa  given 
to  those  powers  to  stop  him.  And  they  said,  "  We  cannot  take 
from  him  what  he  has  gained,  but  we  will  fasten  him  there; 
he  shall  henceforth  view  all  things  only  from  hia  present  limited 
point  of  view,  and  here  we  will  bring  to  bear  upon  him  all  our 
suggestions  of  mysteries  and  difficulty,  and  if  we  cannot  turn 
him  from  hia  integrity,  we  will  make  the  very  anguiah  and 
utterance  of  his  uncertaintiea  the  means  of  shaking  others; 
and  he  shall,  at  the  least,  never  make  any  onset  upon  our 
kingdom,  notwithstanding  the  towering  pride  of  his  intellect, 
and  the  grace  of  6od  in  him."  And  in  effect  Foster  did  for  a 
season  stop.  He  seems  for  a  long  time  to  have  made  little 
advance  in  religious  knowledge,  and  little  in  religious  zeal. 
His  life  was  always  pure,  his  nature  noble,  and  his  spirit  wfts 
always  hovering  over  the  awful  gulf  of  futurity,  and  you  might 
see  a  gloomy  and  terrible  light  reflected  from  the  wings  of  the 
soul  as  yon  followed  ita  excursions  ;  but  you  could  seldom  see 
it  in  the  clear  serene  of  heaven.  You  saw  not  the  shining 
light,  shining  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day,  but  a  path 
of  involutions  and  anxieties,  sometimes  indeed  running  in  tha.t 
shining  light,  but  sometimes  crossing  it  at  right  angles  and 
plunging  into  the  darkness.  His  feelings  were  of  an  exquisite 
kindness  and  tenderness,  his  sympathies  were  strong  aod 
deep,  notwithstanding  hia  apparently  misanthropic  aloofness 
from  society.  His  humility  was  genuine,  his  personal  reliance 
upon  Christ,  towards  the  close  of  life,  delightfully  entire  aod 
satisfactory ;  and  yet  for  a  long  period  there  was  doubt  and 
gloom. 

The  position  of  his  mind  seemed  like  that  of  a  man  in  the 
dark,  confident  that  he  is  near  some  vast,  solid  obstacle,  but 
not  daring  to  advance.  He  had  a  spiritual  sense  or  instinct 
of  the  realities  of  the  future  world,  like  the  feeling  which 
makes  a  blind  man  know  that  things  are  near  him,  even 
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without  touching  them.  And  he  trembled  at  times,  as  a 
bewildered  traveller  might  stand  and  tremble  in  the  darknesa, 
when  convinced  by  the  deep  roar  of  falling  waters,  near  and 
below  him,  that  ho  is  on  the  brink  of  some  tremendous  verge, 
where  he  dare  not  stir  one  step  without  a  guide.  What 
avail  would  it  be  for  him  in  such  a  case  to  shout  to  others 
who  might  be  in  the  some  position,  "  There  is  nothing  to  fear, 
the  gulf  is  not  bottomless,  and  if  you  fall  you  will  come  up 
unhurt !  ^  Why  fear  for  thyself,  0  man !  if  thou  art  so  sure  of 
the  Divine  benevolence  at  the  bottom  of  this  fall  to  others ! 
This  fear  is  the  sacred  instinct  of  the  soul  in  the  near  pre- 
sence of  the  reality.  Though  the  soul  does  not  see,  or  will  not 
see,  the  form  of  the  reality  in  the  definite  light  of  the  Divine 
Word,  yet  it  feels  the  reality,  almost  as  if  it  touched  it. 

It  was  under  the  power  of  this  feeling  that  Foster  lived 
and  wrote.  His  very  letters  issue  from  the  pressure  of  it ; 
every  coinage  of  his  mind  bears  its  stamp.  He  could  not 
help  it,  any  more  than  he  could  the  sense  of  his  immortality. 
There  was  always  in  hie  soul  a  eonse  of  vast,  dread,  illimit- 
able retribution  in  eternity,  to  which  all  sinful  beings  are 
advancing,  and  from  which  the  only  escape  is  in  the  mercy 
of  God  in  Christ  Jesus  to  those  only  who  in  this  world  avail 
themselves  of  it.  He  felt  this ;  he  could  not,  did  not,  reason 
about  it ;  he  felt  it.  He  questioned  it,  and  yet  he  felt  it. 
He  shrunk  back  from  it,  and  yet  he  felt  it.  It  was  with  him 
by  day  and  by  night  an  ever-brooding  power  and  presence 
from  the  eternal  world,  a  truth  that  woke  to  perish  never, 
"  a  master  o''er  a  slave ;  a  presence  that  was  not  to  be  put 
by."  Beneath  the  pressure  of  questioned  realities  in  the 
invisible  world  he  wrote  all  his  works;  and  they  have,  conse- 
quently, some  of  them,  an  overpowering  solemnity.  For  he 
could  not  put  off  his  heritage;  his  soul  would  be  weighed 
down  beneath  it,  notwithstanding  all  evasive  doubts,  and 
shrinkings  from  its  dread  solemnity.     There  was  within  him 

"  That  eje  among  tbe  blind, 
That,  deaf  and  aileat,  read  the  eternal  deep, 
Haunted  for  erer  bj  the  eternal  mind." 

And  amidst  all  the  uncertainties  of  hia  religious  experience, 
and  all  the  vagueness  of  his  views,  perhaps  there  never  woe  a 
man  who  had  a  fuller,  more  constant,  brooding  sense  of  eter- 
nity, as  a  sense  of  eternal  responsibility,  and  a  danger  of  eternal 
ruin.  And  although  custom  lies  upon  our  religious  sensibili- 
ties, if  they  be  not  most  anxiously  cultivated,  with  a  weight, 
OS  men  advance  into  age,  '^  heavy  as  frost,  and  deep  almost  as 
life,"  no  religious  deadnees  or  insensibility  or  laxity  of  view 
ever  delivered  Foster  from  this  powerful  haunting  sense  of 
eternal  retribution.     We  think  we  can  detect  it  even  in  that 
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late  letter  on  the  subject  of  the  divine  penalty,  even  while 
summoning  all  his  powers  to  resist  the  conviction, — a  letter, 
not  indeed  written  in  anything  like  the  dotage  of  the  mind  in 
old  age,  for  Foster  never  lived  to  that,  but  bore  his  faculties 
with  surprising  vigour,  beyond  his  threescore  years  and  ten  ; 
but  still  written  when  the  wheel  is  beginning  to  cease  its 
revolutions  at  the  cisteni,  and  when  they  that  look  out  at  the 
windows  be  darkened, — a  letter  full  of  the  most  surprising 
iaooDBistencies,  of  which  the  impression  remaining  on  the  mind 
is  that  of  a  being  crushed  beneath  some  heavy  load,  and  writb- 
ingin  vain  to  get  out  from  it. 

The  manner  of  Mr  Foster^s  reasoning  in  that  letter,  com- 
bined with  the  tenor  of  his  practical  appeals  to  the  conscience 
in  his  writings,  reminds  us  irresistibly  of  vrhat  he  himself  has 
said  to  the  "  professed  disbelievers  in  the  Christian  revelation 
of  an  imaginary  heaven,  and  an  equally  fictitious  hell."  "  Vou 
must  allow  me  to  doubt  whether  you  really  feel  in  this  matter 
all  the  confident  assurance  which  you  pretend.  I  suspect  there 
are  times  when  you  dare  not  look  out  over  that  field,  for  fear 
of  seeing  the  portentous  shapes  there  again,  and  even  that 
they  sometimes  come  close  to  present  a  ghastly  visage  to  you 
through  the  very  windows  of  your  stronghold.  I  have  observed 
in  men  of  your  class,  that  they  often  appear  to  regard  the 
arrayed  evidences  of  revealed  religion,  not  with  the  simple 
aversion  which  may  be  felt  for  error  and  deception,  but  with 
that  kind  of  repugnance  which  betrays  a  recognition  of  adverse 

Just  as  the  argument  of  Foster  against  the  Scripture  view 
of  the  eternity  of  future  punishments  betrays  not  so  much  a 
persuasion,  as  the  existence  of  agonizing  doubt  and  the  recog- 
nition of  adverse  power. 

We  question  if  this  will  not  also  strike  the  mind  in  reading 
his  letter  to  Dr  Harris,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  transcend- 
ently  direful  nature  of  a  contemplation  of  the  human  race,  if 
he  believed  the  doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  future  misery,  and 
speaks  also  of  the  "  short  term  of  mortal  existence,  absurdly 
sometimes  dcDominated  a  probation."  Mr  Foster,  in  writing 
this,  must  have  absolutely  forgotten  what  he  himself  wrote  in 
his  introduction  to  "Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,""  in  regard 
to  that  very  probation,  and  the  shortnesB  of  it,  and  under  this 
very  denomination  of  a  probationary  etats.  He  tells  the  care- 
less man,  vrith  the  most  overwhelming  pressure  of  solemnity 
he  can  bring  to  bear  upon  his  spirit,  to  "  think  of  that 
existence  during  endless  ages,  an  eustence  to  commence  in  a 
condition  determined  for  happineBt  or  misery  by  the  state  of 
mind  which  shall  have  been  formed  in  this  introductory  period. " 
"  The  whcle  term  of  life,  diminutive  as  it  is  for  a  preparatory 
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iatroduction  to  that  stupendous  sequel,  ie  wliat  our  Oreator 
has  allotted  to  us,  leaviDg  to  us  no  respoaaibility  that  it  is 
not  lonj^er."  And  Mr  Foster  draws  from  the  actual  shortness 
of  the  preparatory  time  at  the  uttermost,  an  argument,  not 
against  the  goodness  of  God,  but  for  the  conscienoe  of  the 
guilty  man,  to  convince  him  of  the  infinite  madness  of  making 
it  any  shorter,  of  wasting  any  portion  of  it.  He  tells  the 
man  of  the  world  of  the  rapidity  of  the  course  with  which  he 
is  passing  out  of  life,  rejecting  from  him  all  oare  of  life's  one 
grand  business,  the  preparation  for  an  eternal  state.  He  tells 
him  that  he  is  madly  living  as  if  this  life  had  no  connection 
with  that  future  life,  and  as  if  that  future  life  would  have  "  no 
reference  or  relation  to  the  previous  or  probationary  state." 
He  adjures  the  idea  of  Eternity  to  overwhelm  that  spirit, 
whose  whole  scheme  of  existence  embraces  but  a  diminutive 
portion  of  time.  He  calls  for  the  scene  of  the  last  judgment 
to  present  itself  in  a  giare  to  the  being  whose  conscience  is  in 
such  awful  repose.  Let  the  thought  of  the  Almighty  fulmnate 
on  the  mind  of  that  mortal ! 

Here  assuredly  is  that  state  most  distinctly  recognised,  and 
the  solemnity  of  it  vrfth  great  power  enforced,  as  a  proba- 
tionary state,  which  Mr  Foster,  at  a  later  period,  declared  to 
be  absurdly  denominated  a  probation.  But  it  was  "  in  his 
haste '"  that  he  said  it.  We  pass  to  a  sketch  of  the  succeed- 
ing portion  of  his  life,  before  resuming  this  subject. 

In  the  year  1800  Mr  Foster  removed  to  Downend,  about 
five  miles  from  Bristol,  where  he  preached  regularly  at  a 
small  ohapel  erected  by  Dr  Caleb  Evans.  Here  he  resided 
about  four  years,  and  then,  "  in  consequence  chieSy  of  the 
high  testimony  borne  to  his  character  and  abilities  by  Mr 
Hall,  he  was  invited  to  become  the  minister  of  a  congregation 
meeting  in  Shepard's  Barton,  Frome."  He  removed  thither 
in  February  1804,  and  in  1805  his  great  work,  indeed  the 
work  on  which,  as  a  grave,  profound  classic  in  English  litera^ 
ture,  his  fame  rests,  was  published.  He  was  now  thirty-five 
years  of  age.  At  this  time  a  swelling  in  the  thyroid  gland  of 
the  neck  compelled  him  for  a  season  to  relinquish  preaching, 
and  be  gave  up  his  charge,  and  devoted  himself  with  much 
assiduity  to  a  literary  engagement  as  contributor  to  the  Ec- 
lectic JtemeiB,  "  So  fully  was  he  occupied  in  this  department 
of  literature,  that  upwards  of  thirteen  years  elapsed  before  he 
again  appeared  before  the  public  in  his  own  name.^ 

In  i808  he  was  married  to  an  admirable  lady  of  oongeni&I 
mind  and  feeling,  to  whom  he  had  been  engaged  for  five  years. 
From  the  period  of  his  marriage  he  lived  a  number  of  years  at 
BourtoD,  a  village  in  Gloucester  shire,  with  a  good  deal  of  work 
and  much  serene  domestic  happiness.     Though  not  settled  in 
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the  minlBtry,  he  was  preaohiog  nearly  every  Sabbath,  onee  or 
twice,  for  about  Beven  years.  In  1 8 1 7  he  became  once  more  a 
resident  and  stated  preacher  at  Downend,  though  for  a  few 
months  only.  In  1818  he  delivered  his  Discourse  on  Missions. 
His  sermon  in  behalf  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  So- 
ciety, delivered  the  same  year,  was  afterwards  enlarged  into 
the  powerful  Essay  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance,  and 
published  in  1820.  In  1821  hS  removed  from  Downend  to 
Stapleton,  within  three  miles  of  Bristol,  and  in  1822,  at  the 
earnest  solicitation  of  his  friends  in  Bristol,  commenced  a  series 
of  fortnight  lectures  in  Broadmead  Chapel.  His  preparations 
for  these  lectures  have  been  printed  since  his  death,  and  con- 
tain some  of  the  finest  productions  of  his  genius.  He  continned 
these  lectures  somewhat  longer  than  two  years;  but  on  the 
settlement  of  Bobert  Hall  at  Bristol  he  relinquished  the  en- 
gagement, as,  in  his  own  view,  "  altogether  superSuous,  and 
even  bordering  on  impertinent."  He  observed  that  he  should 
have  very  little  raore  preaching,  probably,  ever,  but  should 
apply  himself  to  the  mode  of  intellectual  operation,  of  which 
the  results  might  extend  much  farther,  and  last  much  longer. 

In  the  year  1825  he  wrote  one  of  his  most  important  and 
powerful  Essays,  the  Introduction  to  Doddridge's  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion.  On  oceasion  of  the  death  of  Mr  HaH, 
"  a  preacher,"  said  Foster,  "  whose  like  or  equal  will  come  no 
more,"  instead  of  preaching  the  funeral  sermon,  which  he  de- 
dined  by  medical  interdict,  he  published  in  1832  his  Observa- 
tions on  Mr  Hall  as  a  preacher,  in  connection  with  Dr  Gregory's 
Memoir  of  his  life. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr  Fawcett,  in  1830,  he  says,  "  Pray,  do  you 
often  preach!  I  have  suffered  an  almost  entire  deposition  from 
that  office,  by  physical  organic  debility  as  the  primary  cause, 
and  as  an  occasional  one  by  choice,  from  having  felt  the  great 
inconvenience  and  laboriousness  of  doing  occasionally  what  I 
have  been  so  long  out  of  the  practice  of;  so  that  for  a  l<»tg 
time  past  I  have  declined  wholly  our  city  pulpits,  and  never 
go  higher  than  an  easy  unstudied  discourse,  now  and  then,  in 
one  or  two  of  the  neighbouring  country  villages,  where  there 
is  a  stated  ministry.  Mr  Hall  is  in  high  physical  vigour  for 
the  age  of  sixty-six,  while  often  suffering  severely  the  inexjdi- 
cable  pain  in  his  back,  of  which  he  has  been  the  snbject  from 
his  childhood.  His  imagination,  and  therefore  the  gpleruiour 
of  his  eloquence,  has  considerably  abated,  as  compared  with 
his  earlier  and  his  meridian  pitch,  but  his  intellect  is  in  the 
highest  vigour;  and  the  character  of  hie  preaching  is  that  of 
the  most  emphatically  evangelical  piety." 

Of  Foster  s  own  last  discourse  in  the  series  of  fortni^t 
lectures,  he  announces  the  subject  thus :  "  I  had  a  splendid 
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subject — ^tbe  three  Methodic  of  Babylon  in  the  iier;  furnace; 
and  perhaps  I  thought,  and  perhaps  acme  of  the  auditors 
ihought,  that  I, did  it  tolerable  justice/^  What  would  we  not 
have  given  to  have  heard  that  sermon  \ 

Id  1832  Mr  Foeter'e  eBtimable  and  beloved  wife  was  taken 
from  him,  and  thenceforward  the  ten  years  of  favour,  added  to 
fais  threescore,  were  to  be  passed  in  great  loneliness.  His  "old 
and  most  excellent  friend  Hughes^  was  also  taken  in  1833. 
"  But  for  having  looked  to  see  the  day  of  the  month,"  says  he, 
"  in  order  to  date  this  letter,  the  day  would  have  passed  off 
without  my  being  aware  that  it  is  the  day  that  completes  my 
sixty-third  year,  what  is  denominated  the  grand  climacteric.  I 
deeply  deplore  not  having  lived  to  worthier  purpose,  both  for 
myself  and  others,  and  earnestly  hope  and  pray  that  whatever 
of  life  remains  may  be  employed  much  more  faithfully  to  the 
great  end  of  existence.  But  with  this  self-oondemning  review, 
and  with  nothing  but  an  uncertain,  and  possibly  small  remain- 
der of  life  in  prospect,  how  emphatically  oppressive  would  be 
the  conscious  situation,  if  there  were  not  that  great  propitia- 
Uon,  that  redeeming  sacrifice,  to  rest  upon  for  pardon  and  final 
safety." 

We  have  spoken  of  Foster's  constitutional  and  habitual 
horror  of  the  labour  of  writing.  It  could  not  have  been  ima- 
gined, till  the  publication  of  these  volumes  of  letters,  what  an 
amazing  amount  of  time  and  labour  he  spent  in  the  work  of 
revision,  remoulding  and  condensing,  and  sometimes  amplifying 
hie  sentences.  The  new  edition  of  his  Essays  on  Popular  Ig- 
norance was  in  effect  rewritten ;  he  made  a  new  work  of  it ; 
and  the  revision  occupied  him  several  months.  For  weeks  he 
says  he  was  at  it,  "  without  intermission  or  leisure  to  read  a 
newspaper,  review,  or  any  thing  else,"  having  never  undergone 
the  same  quantity  of  hard  labour  within  the  same  number  of 
weeks  together  in  his  whole  life,  "  My  principle  of  proceeding 
was  to  treat  no  page,  sentence,  or  word,  with  the  smallest  cere- 
mony; but  to  hack,  split,  twist,  prune,  pull  up  by  the  ipots,  or 
practise  any  other  severity  on  whatever  I  did  not  tike.  The 
oonseqnenoe  has  been  alterations  to  the  amount  very  likely  of 
several  thousands.**  "  It  is  a  sweet  luxury  this  book-making; 
for  I  dare  say  I  could  point  out  scores  of  sentences,  each,  one 
of  which  has  cost  me  several  hours  of  the  utmost  exertion  of  my 
mind  to  pat  it  in  the  state  in  which  it  now  stands,  after  putting 
it  in  several  other  forms,  to  each  one  of  which  I  saw  some  pre- 
cise objection,  which  I  could  at  the  time  have  very  distinctly 
asHgned.  And  in  truth  there  are  hundreds  of  them  to  which 
I  could  make  objections  as  they  note  stand,  but  1  did  not  know 
how  to  hammer  them  into  a  better  form."  We  must  confess 
we  wish  that  instead  of  so  much  of  this  revising  work,  Mr 
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Foster  had  spent  the  same  amount  of  labour  on  some  addi- 
tional production. 

This  kind  of  labour,  so  much  of  it,  was  not  neoessar;  for  the 
perfRctioD  of  his  work,  as  is  manifest  from  the  oonstderation 
of  his  greatest  production,  the  Essays,  which  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  thus  laboured,  and  are  in  fact  in  a  more  perfect 
style.  The  Easay  introductory  to  Doddridge'a  work  was 
written  by  Mr  Foster,  according  to  his  own  aocouot,  as  a  mere 
task,  a  piece  of  hard,  unwilling,  compulsory  labour  through- 
out ;  a  perfect  fag.  He  had  made  the  contract  for  it  with  the 
bookseller;  it  was  eo  long  unfulfilled,  that  the  whole  edition  of 
Doddridge  lay  upon  the  shelves  of  the  warehouse  for  years  un- 
bound, waiting  for  the  promised  Essay,  much  to  the  damage 
of  the  publishers.  He  had  himself  a  very  poor  opinion  of  the 
work,  to  which  he  was  actually  driven  by  dint  of  expostulations 
and  remonstrances,  and  he  says  "  it  was  almost  all  laboured 
under  a  miserable  feeling  of  contraction  and  sterility."  And 
yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  Essays  in  the  language,  and 
it  sparkles  with  illustrations,  which  are  the  result  of  profound 
thought  and  a  Miltonic  imagination  wrestling  together,  while 
it  is  pervaded,  more  than  any  other  of  Fo8ter''s  writings,  by  the 
solemnity  of  the  retributions  of  eternity.  A  man  who  could 
write  thus  on  compulsion  ought  to  have  written  more  abund- 
antly of  his  own  free  wilL 

But  perhaps  the  happiest  example  of  Foster^s.fineness,  origi- 
nality, aod  affluence  of  suggestive  thought  in  connection  with 
a  powerful  imagination,  are  to  be  found  in  what  is  called  in 
the  biography  his  Journal.  This  is  a  series  of  striking  reflec- 
tions, observations,  and  analogies,  extended  over  a  number  of 
years,  and  marked  to  the  amount  of  some  eight  or  nine  hun- 
dred. They  are  not  all  given  by  his  biographer;  some  hundreds 
seem  to  be  omitted,  for  what  reason  we  cannot  tell.  Certainly, 
articles  which  had  been  prepared  and  left  on  record  by  Mr 
Foster  himself,  with  great  care,  must  have  been  far  more 
worthy  of  publication  than  so  strange  and  inoonsistent  a  letter 
as  the  one  to  a  young  minister,  which  the  writer  himself,  could 
he  have  been  questioned  as  to  its  publication,  would  probably 
have  condemned  to  the  flames.  On  what  principle  any  part  of 
the  journal  is  kept  back,  while  the  letter  is  published,  we  can- 
not imagine.  The  pages  occupied  with  this  journal  are  among 
the  most  intensely  interesting,  vivid,  and  suggestive  portions 
of  the  volume.  The  observations  aeepi  often  to  be  the  result 
of  a  whole  day's  experience,  or  study,  or  self-reflection,  or  in- 
spection of  others,  or  meditation  on  the  processes  of  nature,  in 
a  single  sentence ;  reminding  us  of  a  remark  once  made  by  Dr 
Chalmers  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  a  foreigner. 
What  is  John  Foster  now  about!     "  Why,  sir,  be  is  thinking 
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IIS  intensely  as  ever  he  ean,  at  the  rate  of  about  a  sentence  a 
week.'"  The  analogies  and  illnstrations  are  like  flashes  of  light 
in  their  suddenness,  with  the  iilumination  remaining  as  the 
steadjr  light  of  day. 

The  massive  hardihood  and  sternness  of  thought  distinguish- 
ing all  Mr  Foater^s  writings  is  owing,  in  great  measure,  to  the 
gloomy  depth  and  accuracy  with  which  he  had  gauged  the 
boundlessness  of  human  depravity.  If  there  was  one  fact  that 
had  the  mastery  over  his  mind,  and  coloured  all  its  delinea- 
tions, it  was  that  of  the  desperate  and  black  corruption  of  our 
nature.  No  man  saw  more  clearly,  or  painted  more  strongly 
and  impressively,  the  native  predominant  evils  of  the  heart  and 
of  sooiety.  Instinctively  he  stripped  off  all  disguises,  and  at  a 
touch,  what  was  fair  to  the  outside  appeared  full  of  rottenness. 
There  reigned  in  hie  soul  an  indignant  contempt  of  all  forms  of 
pride  and  hypocrisy,  and  of  all  cajoling  of  the  race  into  a  com- 
placent sense  of  goodness,  conveyed  sometimes  in  sentences  of 
withering  sarcasm,  sometimes  in  instances  as  points,  from  which 
the  malignity  and  intensity  of  supreme  evil  seem  to  hiss  off,  as 
it  were,  into  the  atmosphere.  He  keeps  up  in  his  delineations 
with  the  furrow  of  fiery  ruin  laid  open  by  the  apostle  to  the 
Gentiles.  He  was  the  first  to  unveil  to  the  English  nation  the 
frightfulness  of  an  educati&n  in  such  depravity,  to  bring  out 
into  notice  the  hideous  features  of  a  race  of  children,  who 
"  know  no  good  that  it  is  to  have  been  endowed  with  a  rational 
rather  than  a  brute  nature,  excepting  that  they  thus  have  the 
privilege  of  tormenting  brutes  with  impunity.^ 

The  work  on  the  Evils  of  Popular  Ignorance  is  in  many  re- 
spects the  greatest  of  Foster's  works ;  it  shows  to  best  advan- 
tage the  comprehensiveness  of  his  views,  the  prodigious  strength 
of  his  mind,  and  the  intense  energy  with  which  it  worked,  on 
a  subject  that  possessed  his  soul  with  a  sense  of  its  importance. 
For  its  burning,  impetuous,  cataractical,  yet  grave  and  stead- 
fast tide  of  description ;  for  the  concentration  and  continuity 
of  an  impression  gloomy  as  night;  for  the  overwhelming  power 
with  which  it  takes  the  convictions  as  by  storm;  for  the  strength 
and  almost  ferocious  energy  of  its  blows,  blow  after  blow,  as  if 
you  saw  a  giant  sweating  at  bis  anvil,  as  if  it  were  Vulcan  forg- 
ing the  armour  of  Achilles, — it  has  no  instance  to  be  brought  in 
comparison.  For  the  manner  in  which  the  strength  of  the 
English  language  is  tasked  in  its  combinations  to  express  the 
conceptions  of  the  writer,  there  is  nothing  but  some  pages  in 
the  "  Paradise  Lost"  to  be  placed  before  it.  There  are  pas- 
sages in  it  which  make  the  same  impression  on  the  mind  as 
Milton's  description  of  hell,  or  of  the  Messiah  driving  the  re- 
bellious angels  out  of  heaven.  In  all  English  literature  it  were 
vain  to  look  for  passages  of  greater  power  than  the  author's 
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delineatioDS  of  the  abominations  of  Popery  and  of  Pagan  de- 
pravity and  miHery;  and  there  are  other  paeeagea  of  equal  sub- 
finiity  and  power  of  imagination  in  more  captivating  exercise. 

The  para^aph  on  the  effect  of  a  conscience  darkened  in 
ignorance,  or  almost  gone  out  as  the  inward  light  and  law  of 
the  being,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  the  grand 
part  which  Foster's  imagination  was  made  to  play  in  the  ex- 
hibition of  his  subjects. 

"As  the  man  moves  hither  and  thither  on  the  scene,  he 
has  his  perception  of  what  is  existing  and  passing  on  it;  there 
are  continually  meeting  his  senses  numberless  moving  and  stai 
tionary  objects ;  and  among  the  latter  there  are  many  forms 
of  limitation  and  interdiction;  there  are  high  walla,  and  gates, 
and  fences,  and  brinks  of  torrents  and  precipices;  in  short,  an 
order  of  things  on  all  sides  signifying  to  him,  with  more  or  less 
of  menace, — Thus  far  and  no  farther.  And  he  is  in  a  general 
way  obsequious  to  this  arrangement.  We  do  not  ordinarily 
expect  to  see  hira  carelessly  violating  the  most  decided  of  the 
artificial  lines  of  waming-ofF,  nor  darting  across  those  dreadful 
ones  of  nature.  But  the  while,  as  ke  is  nearly  destitute  of  that 
faculty  of  the  soul  which  would  perceive  [analogously  to  the  effect 
of  coming  in  contact  wi^  something  charged  with  that  element 
which  causes  the  lightning)  the  awful  interceptive  Unet  of  that 
other  arroHgentent,  which  he  is  in  (he  midst  of  as  a  subject  of  the 
laws  of  God,  we  see  with  what  insensibility  he  can  transgress  those 
prohibitory  signifieations  of  the  A  Imighty  will,  which  are  to  devout 
men  as  lines  streaming  with  an  infinitely  more  formidable  than 
material  fire.  And  if  we  look  towards  his  future  course  of  life, 
the  natural  sequel  foreseen  is,  that  those  lines  of  divine  inter- 
diction, which  he  has  not  conscience  to  perceive  as  meant  to 
deter  him,  he  will  seem  nevertheless  to  have,  through  his  cor- 
ruptions, a  strong  recognition  of,  but  in  another  quality, — as 
temptations  to  attract  him." 

From  about  the  period  of  his  sixtieth  year,  Mr  Foster  pre- 
pared little  or  nothmg  for  the  press.  His  last  article  in  the 
Eclectic  Review  was  published  in  1839.  From  the  year  1806 
to  that  period  he  had  written  one  hundred  and  eighty-five 
articles,  sixt^one  of  these  were  collected  and  published  in  two 
volumes,  by  Dr  Price,  the  Editor  of  the  Eclectic,  only  twenty 
of  which  nave  been  republished  in  America.  From  the  year 
1830,  we  see  the  mind  of  this  great  writer  mainly  in  his  letters. 
They  are  filled  with  profound,  solemn,  interesting  feeling  and 
thought. 

In  what  manner  the  shades  of  solemnity  were  folding  and 
deepening  over  his  soul  in  the  prospect  of  the  eternal  world, 
and  what  was  the  ground  of  his  hope  for  pardon  and  blessed- 
ness in  "  the  grand  futurity,''''  a  few  short  extracts  from  iiia 
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letters  will  strikingly  show.  They  reveal  a  solemn  anxiety  iiv- 
consiBtent  with  that  dismissal  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  pun- 
ishment, of  which  we  are  to  speak.  "  Whatever  may  be  oar 
appointed  remaining  time  on  earth,"  says  he,  in  a  tetter  in 
1836,  '*we  are  sure  it  is  little  enough  for  a  due  preparation  to 
go  safely  and  happily  forward  into  that  eternal  hereafter.^ 
In  1837i  speaking  of  the  death  of  a  friend,  "  I  have  regretted 
to  understand  that  she  was  a  confirmed  Sooinian,  greatly  re- 
gretted it;  for  it  does  appear  to  me  a  tremendous  hazard  to 
go  into  the  other  world  in  that  character.  The  exclusion  from 
Ohrietianity  of  that  which  a  Sooinian  rejects,  would  reduce  m4 
instantly  to  black  despair.^  "  It  ia  fearful  to  think  what  the 
final  account  must  be  at  the  award  of  infallible  justioe,  for  the 
immense  multitude  of  aooonntable  creatures.^ 

In  a  letter  of  retrospection  to  a  dear  friend,  in  1840,  he  says, 
"  The  pain,  of  a  more  austere  kind  than  that  of  pensiveness,  ia 
from  the  reflection  to  how  littlo  purpose,  of  the  highest  order, 
the  long  years  here,  and  aubsequently  elaewhere,  have  beea 
consumed  away — how  little  sedulous  and  earnest  oultivatioD 
of  internal  piety — how  little  even  mental  improvement — how 
little  of  zealous  devotement  to  Gk>d  and  Christ,  and  the  best 
cause.  Oh,  it  ia  a  grievous  and  sad  reflection,  and  drives  me 
to  the  great  and  only  resource,  to  say,  G-od  be  merciful  to  me 
a  sinner!  I  also  most  earnestly  implore  that  in  one  way  op 
another  what  may  remain  of  my  life  may  be  better,  far  better, 
than  the  long  protracted  past.  PAST!  What  a  solemn  sod 
almoat  tremendous  word  it  is,  when  pronounced  in  the  refer- 
ence in  which  I  am  repeating  it  1^ 

In  1841,  confined  with  illness,  he  says,  "  The  review  of  life 
has  been  solemnly  condemnatory  ^suoh  a  sad  deflciency  of  tfa« 
vitality  of  religion,  the  devotional  spirit,  the  love,  the  zeal,  the 
fidelity  of  conscience.  I  have  been  really  amazed  to  think  how 
I  could — I  do  not  say  have  been,  content  with  such  a  low  and 
almost  equivocal  piety,  for  I  never  haw  be^i  at  all  content, — 
but,  how  I  could  nave  endured  it,  without  my  whole  soul  rising 
up  against  it,  and  calling  vehemently  on  the  Almighty  Helper 
to  come  to  my  rescue,  and  never  ceasing  till  the  blessed  expe- 
rience was  attained.  And  then  the  sad  burden  of  accumulated 
guilt!  and  the  solemn  future  I  and  life  so  near  the  end!  O, 
what  dark  despair  but  for  that  bleaaed  light  that  shines  from 
the  Prince  of  Life,  the  only  and  the  all-auffioient  deliverer 
from  the  second  death  I  I  have  prayed  earnestly  for  a  genuine^ 
penitential,  living  faith  on  Him."  "  There  is  much  work  yet 
to  be  done  in  this  most  unworthy  soul^  niy  sole  reliance  is  on 
divine  assistance,  and  i  do  hope  and  earnestly  trust  (trust  in 
that  aesiatanoe  itself),  that  every  day  I  may  yet  have  to  stay 
on  earth  will  be  employed  as  part  of  a  period  of  persevenng 
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and  I  may  almost  stty  passionate  petitions  for  the  divine  mere; 
of  Christ,  and  so  continue  to  the  last  day  and  hour  of  life,  if 
oonsciousnesa  be  then  granted." 

Again,  in  1S42,  "  Within  and  without  are  the  admonitioDs 
that  life  is  hastening  to  its  close.  I  endeavour  to  feel  and  live 
in  conformity  to  this  admonition;  greatly  dissatisfied  with  my- 
self and  my  past  life,  and  having  and  seeking  no  ground  of  hope 
for  hereafter,  but  solely  the  all-sufScient  merits  and  atonement 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour.  If  that  great  cause  of  faith  and  hope 
were  taken  away,  I  should  have  nothing  left." 

In  October  1843,  the  very  month  of  hie  death,  he  says  to  a 
friend,  "  I  have  now  not  the  emalleat  expectation  of  surviving 
a  very  few  months.  The  great  and  pressing  business  is  there- 
fore to  prepare  for  the  event.  That  is,  in  truth,  our  great  bun- 
ness  always;  but  is  peculiarly  enforced  in  a  situation  like  mine. 
It  involves  a  review  of  past  life ;  and  oh,  how  much  there  is  M 
render  reflection  painful  and  alarming!  Such  a  review  would 
consign  me  to  otter  despair,  but  for  my  firm  belief  in  the  all- 
sufficienoy  of  the  mediation  of  our  Lord."  In  his  last  letter  to 
Mr  Hill,  he  says,  "  What  would  become  of  a  poor  sinful  seal, 
but  for  that  blessed,  all-comprehensive  sacrifice,  and  that  inters 
cession  at  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high  V 

Of  the  same  affecting  and  solemn  character  was  the  tenor  of 
his  last  conversations.  He  frequently  spoke  of  the  value,  and 
often  turned  the  conversation  on  the  subject  of  the  separate 
state.  "  After  the  death  of  any  friend,  he  seemed  impatient  to, 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  the  invisible  world.  On 
one  occasion  of  this  kind,  rather  more  than  a  twelvemonth  be- 
fore his  own  decease,  he  exclaimed,  '  They  don't  come  back  to 
tell  us  r  and  then,  after  a  short  silence,  emphatically  striking 
his  hand  upon  the  table,  he  added,  with  a  look  of  intense  seri- 
onsness,  '  But  we  shall  know  some  time.^" 

"  Speaking  of  his  weakness,  to  one  of  his  two  servants,  who 
had  lived  with  him  for  about  thirty  years,  he  mentioned  some 
things,  which  he  had  not  strength  to  perform  ;  and  then  added, 
'  But  I  can  pray,  and  that  is  a  glorious  thing.'  On  another 
occasion  he  said  to  his  attendant,  '  Trust  in  Christ,  trust  io 
Christ !'  On  another  time  the  servant  heard  him  repeating  to 
himself  the  words,  '0  death  !  where  is  thy  sting!  O  grave! 
where  is  thy  victory !  Thanks  be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the 
victory,  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.' "  Thus  in  the  night, 
entirely  alone,  but  Christ  with  him,  October  16th,  1843,  all 
that  was  mortal  of  a  being  most  "  fearfully  and  woDderfuUy 
made,"  slept  peacefully  and  expired. 

We  must  now  recur  to  that  grand  aubjeot  of  interest  in 
these  volumes,  on  which  we  have  already  dwelt  in  part.  We 
have  referred  to  Mr  Foster's  lettei'  to  a  young  minister  on  the 
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eternity  of  future  puoishmentB,  in  which  he  attempted  what  he 
called  a  moral  argntneat  a^nst  it.  This  letter  was  written 
eo  late  as  the  year  1841.  But  in  the  meantime,  what  shall  we 
aay  of  the  moral  argument  ui  ntpport  of  it,  all  the  while  work- 
ing itself  out  in  Mr  Foster's  personal  conTiotione  as  to  the  aole 
ground  of  safety  in  eternity,  and  enforced  so  powerfully,  with 
such  impreaeive,  snoh  awfiU  solemnity,  in  some  of  his  writings  l 
What  a  strange  and  unaccountable  inconsistencyfor  such  a  man 
in  hia  letters,  in  his  spontajieous  convictions,  in  bis  practical 
writings,  to  be  speaking  of  the  teeond  death,  of  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  devoir  without  reliance  upon  Christ,  of  the  perdition 
in  eternity  except  there  be  that  relianoe,  and  at  the  same 
time  instituting  an  argument,  according  to  which  there  is 
really  no  second  death,  there  can  be  no  sucb  thing  as  despair, 
and  no  possibility  of  perdition !  According  to  which,  if  a  man 
had  asked  Mr  Foster,  "  Sir,  what  ia  that  second  death,  of 
which  yon  speak !"  he  must  have  answered,  "  I  know  nothing 
about  it,  except  that  it  is  not  eternal,  but  is  a  mere  introduo* 
tion  into  everlasting  life  !^  What  has  a  man  to  do  with  de- 
spair, who  believes  that  the  whole  human  race  will  be  everlast- 
ingly blessed,  and  who,  if  he  reasons  closely,  will  have  to  ac- 
knowledge that  any  prior  discipline  of  human  misery  would 
but  enhance  the  rapture  of  the  blessedness,  and  might  actually 
be  a  thing,  in  the  long  run,  to  be  chosen ! 

The  inconsistency  of  which  we  speak  appears  more  marvel- 
lous still,  on  comparing  the  letter  to  a  young  minister,  with 
Mr  Foster's  Introductory  Essay  to  Doddridge's  "Rise  and  Pro- 
gress of  Beligion  in  the  Soul."  It  would  scarcely  have  been 
imagined  that  two  productions,  so  dissimilar,  so  contrary, 
could  have  proceeded  from  the  sajne  writer.  The  whole  so- 
lemnity and  power  of  the  Essay  is  owing  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
endless  retribution ;  take  that  away,  and  it  is  as  a  gaseous 
jelly  which  sparkles  with  phosphorescence  in  the  night,  but 
becomes  a  cold  putrid  pulp  in  the  day.  Take  away  the  belief 
of  the  reader  in  the  writer's  deep  personal  convictions  of  the 
tmtb  of  what  he  is  uttering,  and  you  disenchant  hia  pages  of 
their  power.  It  ia  the  belief  that  the  consequences  impending 
are  eternal,  that  creates  that  power.  The  very  blade  of  Mr 
Foster's  keen  weapon  was  forged  in  the  fires  of  that  endless 
perdition,  which,  in  the  letters  to  a  young  minister,  he  denies ; 
its  handle  sparkles  with  gems  that  flash  forth  the  warnings  of 
insufferable  niio.  He  bids  the  soul  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
dying  unprepared  ;  he  makes  it  acknowledge  that  the  "  en- 
tirely depending  interest  of  its  futurity  is  vast  and  eternal." 
He  bids  it  think  of  that  existence  during  endless  ages, — an 
existence  to  commence  in  a  condition  determined  for  happiness 
or  misery  by  the  state  of  mind  which  shall  have  been  formed 
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in  this  introductory  period,  Hu  bids  it  regard  the  melajicholj 
phenomenon  of  a  little  dependent  spirit,  voluntarily  receding 
from  ite  beneficent  Creator,  directing  its  progress  sway  From 
the  eternal  Source  of  light,  and  life,  and  joy,  and  that  on  a  rain 
presumption  of  being  under  the  comet's  law,  of  returning  at 
last  to  the  sun  I 

He  bids  the  man  of  the  world  remember  that  nothiug  will 
be  gained,  find  all  be  lost,  by  refusing  to  think  of  it.  He 
tells  him  that  a  preparation  to  meet  Ood  is  that  &na  thing  of 
which  the  failure  is  perdition.  He  tells  him  that  no  tempest 
nor  shook  of  an  earthquake  would  aifright  him  so  much  as  this 
horrible  neglect  of  his  eternal  salvation,  if  it  could  be  suddenly 
revealed  to  him  in  full  light.  He  speaks  of  the  tvpreme  in- 
terest of  his  existence,  and  of  the  whol^  question  of  safety  or 
ntter  ruin,  as  depending  on  it.  He  speaks  of  the  neceaaity  now 
of  "  applying  to  the  soul  the  redeeming  principle,  without  which 
it  will  PBAiaH."  He  speaks  of  the  maduess  of  delay.  "  The 
possibility  of  dying  unprepared  takes  all  the  value  from  even 
the  highest  probability  that  there  will  be  prolonged  time  to 
prepare,  plainly  because  there  is  no  proportioo  between  the 
fearfulnesa  of  such  a  hazard,  and  the  precariouaness  of  such  a 
dependence.''  He  tells  man  that  his  corrupt  nature,  if  uu- 
transformed  in  this  world,  must  be  miserable  in  the  next 
He  tells  him  that  the  subject  is  one  which  he  cannot  let  go, 
"  without  abandoning  himself  to  the  dominion  of  death,"  And 
he  arrays  the  melancholy  spectacle  of  a  "  crowd  of  human  be- 
ings in  prodigious,  ceaseless  stir,  to  keep  the  dust  of  the  earth 
in  motion,  and  then  to  sink  into  it,  while  all  beyond  is  dark- 
ness and  desolation  ! " 

Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of  all  this!  To  suppose  that 
these  solemn  abjurations  were  used  merely  to  keep  up  an 
appearance  of  belonging  to  the  orthodox  faith  on  this  subject, 
would  be  revolting  in  the  extreme  ;  it  would  make  the  reader 
throw  the  book  from  him  in  contempt  and  disgust ;  but  to 
suppose  that  the  author  used  such  language  beeanse,  though 
himself  did  not  believe  the  truth  which  it  would  be  held  to 
convey,  he  nevertheless  thought  it  would  make  the  book  more 
impressive,  would  be  very  little  better.  And  what  would  have 
been  the  effect  if  the  author  had  prefaced  the  work  with 
something  like  the  following  announcement : — "  The  writer  of 
these  pages  does  not  believe  in  the  doctrine  assumed  in  the 
work  to  which  they  are  introductory, — namely,  that  the  retri- 
butions of  eternity  are  eternal,  and  holds  very  different  ideas 
as  to  the  mercy  of  the  Universal  Father,  from  those  ordinarily 
held  by  the  divines  of  Dr  Doddridge's  mode  of  thinking. 
Nevertheless,  something  was  necessary  to  give  the  work  a 
credit  and  currency  wiUi  those  who  hold  his  opinions ;  and 
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besides,  it  must  be  confessed  that  nothiDg  but  the  idea  of 
eternal  coDsequeaces  is  of  any  weiffht  either  to  bring  men  to 
rel^on  or  to  keep  them  from  vice.^ 

The  effect  of  buoIi  a  declaration,  should  the  reader  of  the 
work  keep  it  in  view,  would  be  almost  ludicrous,  if  the  subject 
itself  were  not  too  solemn  for  such  an  emotion ;  it  would  be 
powerful!)'  neutralizing  as  to  any  deep  impression.  Nor  could 
any  statement  as  to  the  author*s  belief  in  limited  punishment 
retain  under  any  effioa«ioue  impulse  of  amendment  the  care* 
leas  hearts  to  which  the  work  was  directed.  It  would  be  like 
attempting  to  hold  a  ship,  that  is  dragging  her  anchor  in  a 
storm,  by  a  hedge  attached  to  her  bulwarks. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  conflicting  states  of  mind  revealed 
in  Mr  Foster^s  intensely  interesting  epistolary  biography,  and 
intensely  powerful  practical  writings  on  this  great  subject! 
From  the  age  of  seventy  we  must  revert  back  to  the  seed-time 
of  his  opinions,  and  we  shall  find  the  noxious  root  of  a  plant 
exhaling  poison  that  grew  into  obstinate  toughness,  in  spite 
of  the  accompanying  growth  of  all  gracious  herbs.  We  have 
seen  that  Mr  Foster's  mind,  richly  endowed  as  it  was,  seemed 
to  make  a  disastrous  pause  in  the  comparative  twilight  of 
divine  truth.  He  seems  to  have  felt  it  himself.  And  the 
clue  to  a  solution  in  part  may  be  found  in  the  twenty-first 
letter  in  the  biographical  collection,  in  which  Foster  says  he 
has  just  been  reading  an  author  "  who  maintains,  with  very 
great  force  of  reasoning,  that  no  man  could,  in  any  situatioD, 
have  acted  differently  from  what  he  has  done.*"  "  Though  I 
do  not  see  how  to  refute  his  argument,^  says  Foster,  "  I  feel 
as  if  I  ought  to  differ  from  his  opinion.  He  refers  to  Jona- ' 
than  Edwards  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  the  same  doctrine. 
He  says  such  an  expression  as,  '  I  will  exert  myself,'  is  absurd. 
It  is  an  expression  which,  notwithstanding,  I  am  inclined  to 
repeat,  as  I  view  the  wide  field  of  duty  before  me." 

That  this  book  had  a  lasting  efiect  upon  Foster's  state  of 
mind  and  trains  of  opinion,  is  manifest  from  a  letter  written 
about  a  year  after  this  date,  in  which  he  runs  the  circle  of 
the  reasoning  of  a  perfect  neceaeitariau,  and  consoles  himself, 
amidst  his  despairing  views  of  the  wretched  state  of  man,  with 
the  maxim,  "  Whatever  is,  is  right."  "  If  sin  be  traced  up  to 
its  cause,"  says  he,  "  that  cause  will  be  found  to  have  been — 
the  mUiu-s  and  itate  of  man ;  but  this  cause  was  precisely  so 
fixed  by  the  Creator,  and  evidently  with  a  determination  that 
this  fatal  consequence  should  follow ;  or  he  fixed  it  to  that  he 
saw  this  consequence  moat  certainly  would  follow.  He  who 
fixed  the  first  great  moving  causes,  appointed  all  their  effects 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  Whatever  is,  is  right.  Thus,  re- 
garding God  as  strictly  the  cause  of  oU  things,  I  am  led  to 
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ootuider  all  things  ae  working  his  high  will,  and  to  helieve  that 
there  ia  naither  more  nor  less  evil  in  the  world  than  he  law 
absolutely  necessary  toward  that  altimate  happiness  to  which 
he  is  training  in  various  manners  all  his  oreaturea.  In  this 
view,  too,  I  oao  sometimes  ccMmoit  myself  to  his  hands  with 
great  complacency,  certain  that  he  will  do  for  me,  in  all  rs- 
speots,  that  which  is  the  best." 

Now,  this  reasoning  was  precisely  that  which  might  well  have 
led  to  utter  and  disastrous  imwer»atiim.  But  Foster  was 
saved  from  that,  though  he  here  seems  ready  to  throw  himself, 
and  his  whole  system  of  theology,  into  the  central  involutions 
of  the  chain  of  necessity  from  eternity.  The  theory  that  sia 
is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good,  involved,  in  a  mind 
like  Foster^s,  such  a  palpable  accusation  «f  the  Divine  bene- 
volence, that  while  writhing*  in  the  folds  of  that  moral  ana^ 
oonda,  there  was  no  resource  to  his  soul,  shrinking  from  the 
fatal  consequence,  but  to  throw  himself  on  the  conclusion,  thsft 
since  men  were  o/tiecMaity  sinners  for  the  greatest  good,  they 
would  be  also  of  nec§8sity  saved  for  the  greatest  happiness; 
God,  the  author  of  this  system,  would  conduct  it  safely  to  iti 
end,  and  therefore  the  anxious,  self-accusing,  self-conaemDsd 
mortal  might  at  times,  under  the  comfort  of  being  a  certain 
link  in  the  chain  of  necessity,  commit  himself  with  great  com- 
placency into  God's  hands.  The  whole  chain  passes,  indeed, 
through  the  medium  of  sin,  but  it  is  only  to  come  out  brigbtei 
in  the  atmosphere  of  eternal  glory. 

If  this  was,  at  any  time,  any  prominent  source  of  Foster*! 
complacency  of  mind,  it  may  be  asked,  could  he  at  the  sams 
time  have  been  intelligently  resting  his  hopes  for  eternity  upon 
God's  free  sovereign  mercy  to  the  sinner  for  the  soke  of  Ohriat! 
We  believe  that  at  times  there  was  a  great  ocoultation  in 
Foster's  mind,  and  a  sad  veiling  from  it  of  the  true  nature  and 
glory  of  the  atonement ;  and  that  under  the  influence  of  such 
trains  of  reasoning,  and  snch  grappling  with  difficulties  iniui^ 
mountable  by  the  human  reason,  he  did  not  accept  fnUv, 
heartily,  the  Bible  view  of  man  as  a  sinner  wholly  and  solelj 
to  blame,  and  saw  not  clearly,  fully,  in  joyful  experieace,  the 
Bible  view  of  salvation  to  the  penitent,  as  wholly,  solely  of 
grace.  He  passed  into  a  better  state  of  mind;  but  his  abiding 
horror  of  eternal  misety,  unaccompanied  by  an  anchor  of  the 
sou),  in  the  depths  of  God's  Word  on  that  subject,  tossed  him 
perpetually  on  a  sea  of  doubt.  In  the  same  d^ree  it  palsied 
his  plans  and  efforts  after  usefulness,  and  diSused  over  his 
soul,  in  reference  to  the  missionary  enterpriee,  a  ohillinff  at- 
mosphere, in  which  the  zeal  of  on  apostle  himself  would  nave 
frozen.  Combined  with  the  latent  influence  of  his  prejudices 
in  favour  of  the  scheme  of  necessity,  it  som«tiniea  brouglit 
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him  to  the  verge  of  a  startling  irreverenco  in  his^conclusions. 
He  dismiaseB  the  whole  subject  of  the  miBaioiiary  enterprise, 
bn  one  occasion,  with  the  summary  senteaoe,  that  if  the  Sovo- 
teign  Arbiter  had  intended  the  aalvation  of  the  race,  it  must 
have  been  accomplished  !  The  intimation  in  his  train  of  argu- 
ment is,  that  He  did  not  intend  it,  but  so  far  as  He  did,  it  will 
certainly  be  accomplished;  and  therefore  there  is  no  great  need 
of  impotent  creatures  lite  oarselves,  amid  such  a  sea  of  troubles 
of  our  own,  taking  much  care  about  it. 

Jnst  80,  in  the  same  letter  to  Dr  Harris,  Foster  dismissed 
the  common  representations  of  the  Deity  as  being  deeply  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  heathen,  and  earnestly  intent  on 
human  salvation,  with  the  explanation,  or  perhaps  we  should 
aay  the  daring  sneer,  "  And  this  is  the  Almighty  Being  whose 
single  Tolition  could  transform  the  whole  race  m  a  moment!" 
The  (one  of  this  letter,  whatever  excellences  there  be  in  it,  is 
Kko  that  of  Cain,  "Am  I  ray  brother's  keeper!"  And  Cain 
himself  might  as  well  have  answered  the  Deity,  "Thoumightest 
by  a  single  volition  have  removed  my  brother  Abel  from  my 
sight,  and  taken  away  my  temptation.  Thou  didst  never  ik- 
TBKD  that  I  should  not  kill  him.'"  Or  Adam  himself  might 
have  answered  for  his  sin,  "  Thou  mightest  have  veiled  the 
forbidden  tree  from  ray  vision.  Thou  didat  never  intend  that 
I  should  not  eat  of  the  fruit  of  it."  We  acquit  Foster  of  all 
itapiety  in  such  reasoning,  though  the  tone  of  it  savours  in  one 
part  raore  of  the  spirit  of  Gain,  and  in  another  of  that  of  Jonah, 
"I  do  well  to  be  angry,"  thart  of  the  (jpirit  of  Paul  or  of  John. 
N'or  can  any  one  fail  to  remark  the  different  manner  of  reason- 
ing in  regard  to  the  depravity  of  the  heathen  employed  by 
Foster,  and  that  employed  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Bomans,  The  inspired  writer  condemns  man  wholly  as 
without  excuse,  and  justifies  the  ways  of  God  to  man;  the  un- 
inspired writer  excuses  the  depravity  of  man  as  a  thing  forced 
upon  him,  an  element  of  dire  necessity,  and  condemns  God  as 
annexing  an  eternal  retributive  penalty  for  euoh  depravity! 
'  We  acquit  Foster  of  all  impiety  of  spirit;  but  he  certainly 
in^Iged  almost  to  the  last  degree  of  permissible  freedom,  and 
to  the  Tdrge  of  preffumption  and  irreverence,  in  his  speculations 
to  this  subject.  His  own  mind  was  so  tortured  with  it,  with 
the  scene  of  human  existence,  as  "  a  most  mysteriously  awful 
economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid  and  dreadful  shade,''  that  he 
had  to  "pray  for  the  piety  to  maintain  an  humble  submission 
of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  wise  and  righteous  Disposer  of 
alf  existence."  But  he  carried  out  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
mind  with  a  degree  of  independence  amounting  to  obstinacy, 
and  not  at  all  characterised  by  that  profound  submissiveness 
Ifl  the  Divine  Wisdom,  which  on  thi^  as  on  every  other  sub- 
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jecti,  we  should  have  supposed  so  superior  an  intelllgenoe  as 
Foster's  would  have  exercised.  And  late  in  fife  we  can  see 
coming  out  in  his  opinions  the  ineffaceable  mark  whioh  that 
book  on  the  system  of  necessitT'  had  left  npon  his  mind. 

Besides  this  work,  Foster  speaks  of  an  old  and  nearly  nn* 
known  book,  which  he  must  have  seen  at  an  esriy  period,  ift 
favour  of  universal  restitution.  A  book  which  made  an  im- 
pression on  a  mind  like  Foster's  was  Nkelj  to  make  it  dee]:i^ 
and  if  he  met  these  two  books  together,  the  currents  of  thought 
would  run  into  one  another  with  great  power.  The  Hoheme  c^ 
necessity  at  one  end  comes  fit^  nut  in  restitution  at  t-he  othei^. 
If  Foster  had  been  at  this  time  deep  in  the  Scriptures,  neithet* 
of  these  works  could  have  much  al^cted  him;  and  there  msf 
have  been  some  radical  distortion  in  his  yiew  of  some  doctrines, 
which  he  accepted  without  hesitation,  that  made  him  shi^ik 
back  from  others  in  the  plain  truth.  Truth  in  the  SerrptarM 
leads  on  to  truth;  but  if  a  man's  view  of  the  first  step  be'  dis- 
torted, he  may  easily  be  turned  aside  frbm  the  second.  If 
Mr  Foster  believed  that  evety  indiridaal  soul  was  created 
evil  by  the  Supreme  Deity,  there  is  little  eaiise  to  vronderM 
the  dreadful  struggle  in  his  nrind  in  regard  to  wfaitt  he  ooit- 
ceived  to  be  eternal  punishment  for  the  inevitable  restilt  of 
such  creation.  If  he  did  not  believe  the  deprbvity  of  nian'  t6 
be  voluntary,  but  threw  that  depravity  upon  God'  as  his  et«4- 
tion,  then,  indeed,  he  coutd  not  receive  the  doctrine  <rf  att  ei**' 
less  retribution,  and  still  hold  to  the  goodness  6f  God.  And 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  was  in  some  measure  the 
awful  dilemma  of  his  mind  ;  for  be  difitnisses  the  whole  Ob- 
ject in  his  letter  with  the  reckjess  argum;ehts!that  if  Mtf  v4r^ 
nature  of  man  as  created— every  individual— by  tht  Sovereign 
Povjer,  be  in  such  desperate  disorder,  thenWe  cannot  (lonoeive 
that  the  race  thus  impotent  will  he  etem^ly  pnnisfaed  for  that 
impotence. 

Now,  it  is  a  most  remarkable  fact,  that  Mr  Fostra*  hltneelf, 
in  his  Introduction  to  "Doddridge's  Bise  and  Progress,"  bai 
taken  up  and  rebuked  just  this  angry  argunient,  from  fhi 
moral  impotence  of  our  nature,  as  supposed  to  be  used  by  a'  tWfli 

Sierately  careless  man,  as.  an  excnae  or  almost  a  justificfltioa 
or  his  stupid  and  defying  indifference  to  consequences.  Bi^ 
he  does  not  there  use  the  astounding  ailment,  with  'which,'  ai 
a  desperate  slog,  he  has  loaded  hie  letter.  He  replies  m-k 
very  different  way.  "  The  reasoning  faculty  of  such  a  mAn  % 
a  wretched  slave,  that  will  not,  and  dare'  not,  listen  1)6  OB^ 
word  in  presence  and  in  contravention  of  hispaSsiona  arii 
will.  The  only  thing  there  would  be  any  sense  in  attemptiitg 
would  be,  to  press  on  him  some  strong  images  of  the  horror  W 
such  a  deliberate  eelf-consignment  to  destniOtion,  ottd-  Of  the 
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moDBtrons  enoTinity  of  taking  a  kind  of  comfort  in  his  approach 
to  the  pit,  from  the  circnmstanoe  that  a  principle  in  his  nature 
leads  him  to  it;  just  as  if,  bacawe  there  is  that  in  Mm  which 
impels  him  to  perdition,  it  loonld  there/bre  not  he  he  that  vsill 
pariik.  Till  some  awful  bla«t  amite  on  his  fears,  bis  reason 
W>d  eooscienoe  will  be  unavailing.^ 

Is  it  not  reinu-ki^le '  to  the  last  degree,  that  Mr  Foster 
should  hsive  rebuked  as  "  monstrous"  a  mode  of  reasoning  in 
behalf  of  the  individual,  whiuh  he  himself  uses  in  behalf  of 
jthe  raoe  t  Because  there  is  that  in  the  race  which  impels  it 
to  perdition,  Mr  Foster  argues  that  therefore  the  race  will 
not  perish.  But  when  the  same  "  moral  impotence  of  our 
nature ""  is  urged  by  the  hardened  man,  as  if,  on  account  of  it, 
k  will  n9t  be  As  that  will  perish,  the  reasoning  faculty  of  such 
A  man  is  juatJy  asserted  to  be  a  wretched  slave.  That,  how- 
ever, whieh  ought  to  have  been  rebukedas  itself  a  "monstrous 
enormity"  and  a  hideous  distortion  of  theology,  is  the  suppo- 
fsBtioa  that  a  created  moral  impotence  can  be  the  subject  of 
punishment  at  all  i  or  rather,  in  the  first  place,  the  outrageous 
Buppoution  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  created  moral  impth 
t«nce;  and  in  the  second  plaoe,  if  there  is,  that  euoh  a  creation 
loan  be  punished.  It  might  be  called  an  argument  black  with 
the  smoke  of  the  pit,  for  it  must  be  malignant  spirits  that 
ijelight  BD  to  obscure  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  But  the 
onoke  whtob- issues  in  sUoh  a  jet  from  the  elose  of  Mr  Foster's 
Letter  is  not  so  mijoh,  as  by  him  assumed,  against  the  doctrine 
«f  eternal  punishment^  as.  against  any  punishment  at  all. 

But  where  did  Mr  Fc«ter  learn  this  truly  despairing  theo- 
logy, wiiioh  prepared  him  so  fatally  to  listen  to  the  arguments 
of  oeoeeeity  and  universal  restitutioa !  He  could  not  so  have 
X9ad  the  Scriptures.  It  must  have  been  the  malignant  intru- 
sion of  a  darkening  philosophy,  vtbioh  was  set,  as  an  heirloom 
of  his  education,  in  the  recesses  of  his  mind,  and  wove  a  tissue 
of  palsying  Inrid^doubt  through  one  whole  region  of  his  spe- 
culations. It' was  this,  and  not  the  eternity  of  punishment, 
that  was  to  him  as  a  shirt  of  fire  thrown  over  the  body  of  his 
theology. ' 

Where  did  these  principles  come  from,  and  whence  their 
si^ular  outbreak  at  so  late  a  period  in  life,  as  if  some  demo- 
fliap  art  had  *'  buried  the  seed  and  kept  it  artificially  torpid, 
that  it  might  be  quickened  into  germination"  at  a  time  when 
there  would  be  less  questioning  of  its  nature,  less  suspicion  of 
its  truth!  If  it  came  as  an  element  of  Foster's  instruction  in 
fcia  early  days,  it  reminds  us  of  his  own  warning  "  that  what- 
ever, entwines  itself  with  the  youthful  feelings,  maintains  a 
(Strange  tenacity,  and  seems  to  insinuate  into  the  vitality  of 
tbe  ^,eing..    How.  imp^jrtant  to  watch  lest  what  a  thus  «om- 
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billing  with  its  life  sboutd  contaio  a  ptindplsof  moral  dea.tbl'^ 
And  it  may  be  considered  tba  master  policy  of  the  Spirit  of 
Evil  to  pnt  principles  into  the  mind  beforehand,  under  the 
guise  of  truth,  which  it  is  foreseen  wilt  act  as  powerfully  agamt 
the  truth,  as  if  there  were  "  a  shield  invisibly  bdd  by  a  demon's 
band;''  or  if  not  act  against  it,  will  veil  and  darken  it,  will 
fetter  and  perplex  it,  and  make  it  enclose  the  soul  like  a  net, 
instead  of  surrounding  it  like  a  luminous  atmosphere. 

It  was  just  thus  that  even  a  mind  of  such  power,  and  a  soul 
of  snob  undoubted  piety,  as  Mr  Foster's,  became  entangled  in- 
the  truth,  instead  of  walking  at  liberty  and  illBminated  by  it. 
Accursed  be  the  intrusion  of  the  mud  and  poison  of  such  phi- 
loeophy  into  the  clear  running  stream  of  the  Word  of  God  I 
Could  it  be  seen  as  mud,  it  would  be  rejected  as  mud;  but 
men  drink  of  it  as  the  water  of  life.  How  dark  a  Btuff  is 
mere  human  speculation  I  What  a  series  of  oares  are  tha 
recesses  of  the  mind  oonsigaed  to  it;  recesses  of  such  depth, 
that  if  yoB  take  a  light  to  examioe  them,  you  will  find  the  air 
itself  ia  mepbitic,  and  you  are  in  danger  of  baring  your  eyes 
put  out  by  the  bats  that  fly  frcm  them  ! 

But  Mr  Foster's  argument  oonoeming  "  the  moral  imp»i 
tence  of  the  race"  does  not  altogether  wear  the  air  of  a  sii>i 
cere  oonviotion  even  in  his  own  mind.  It  aeema  to  have  been 
a  sort  of  angry  exaggeration  and  distortion  of  the  soriptoral 
view  of  human  depravity,  whioh  be  threw  out  in  the  impt^ 
tience  of  a  tempted  spirit,  to  justify  bis  efi'orta  against  the 
awful  reality  pressii^  on  his  soul.  He  shidds  himself  behind 
an  angry  and  irrevereot  if;  for  he  did  not  dace  to  put  the 
supposition  in  the  shape  of  an  assertion.  Qroat  the  i/,  indeed^ 
and  the  conclusion  foUowa.  If  Ood  himself  created  **  a  despe- 
rate disorder,"  it  follows  that  he  created  the  inevitable  results 
of  that  disorder;  and  if  so,  then  both  the  disorder  and  its 
results  are  good,  for  an  absolutely  aad  infinibdy  good  Being 
ean  create  nothing  evil.  Nor  is  itoonoeivabletbatpuniahmeat 
of  any  kind  should  be  annexed  to  a  disorder  of  whieh  God 
himaelf  is  the  author,  unless,  indeed,  tbe  punishment  also  be 
considered  as  a  good,  leading  to  a  higher  good,  which  it  is  not 
if  it  be  eternal.  It  cannot  be  oonsidered  a  good  for  the 
wicked,  however  it  may  subserve  the  interests  of  the  untverrt 
of<>od. 

But  Foster's  mind  is  occupied  with  the  fate  of  the  wioked 
exclusively,  and  their  salvation  at  all  haxaedi  ia  resolved  up<m. 
The  care  of  the  good,  the  effect  of  sin  upon  them,  reieased 
from  an  eternal  retribution,  the  neoesaity  of  some  penal  safe- 
guard for  the  universe,  the  inevitable  failure  of  the  atonement 
without  such  a  safeguard,  the  demand  through  aH  eternity  for 
an  adec[uate  manifeatation  of  theDiviae  justice,— all  theaegreat 
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coDsideratioaB  are  put  out  of  view;  they  are  not  petmiiUd  to 
oeoapy  the  aitenttoot  or  if  spoken  of,  they  are  preeented  as 
"  lightly  assamed  and  presumptuoua  maxims  respecting  penal 
example  in  the  order  of  the  divine  government,"  while  the 
doobt  as  to  the  Divine  goodness  frmn  "  the  awfulness  of  the 
eooaomy^  of  eternal  retribution  is  morbidly  enlarged  and 
dragged  into  notice. 

Mr  Foster  seems  to  have  written  some  of  these  letters  in  a 
twrifio  mood.  It  is  as  if  tVe  saw  a  Christian  Diogenes  in  his 
tab.  It  is  as  if  Job  ware  before  us  on  bis  dunghill,  giving  vent 
to  the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  spirit.  And  there  are  aome 
vast  saeers  at  the  mode  of  preaching  the  exhibition  of  the  Di- 
vine eompasaioD,  which  are  as  if  Satan  had  stood  by  the  road- 
side when  our  Saviour  wept  over  Jerusalem,  and  had  ezdainied, 
"  And  this  is  the  Being  who  could  by  a  single  volition  make  the 
soul  of  every  person  in  Jerusalem  receive  him  with  delight ! " 

Aye!  and  it  wai  Satan  by  the  roadside  in  Fosters  own 
mind ;  and  instead  of  a  bold  unhesitating  appeal  in  answer 
frwn  the  Word  of  Glod,  w«  hear  again  the  hiss  of  the  serpent ! 
"  Perhaps  there  is  some  pertinence  in  a  suggestion  which  I 
reooUect  to  have  seen  in  some  old  and  nearly  uakaown  book 
in  favour  of  universal  restitution."  The  hiss  of  the  serpent, 
old,  indeed,  and  impertiaeat !  Hm  Qod  said.  Ye  shall  not  eat  t 
Yet  Orod  doth  know  ye  shall  not  surely  die.  ApoUyon  in  this 
cQD&iot  has  taken  from  Foster^s  hand  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  Ood,  and  in  its  place  has  slipped  into 
his  grasp  a  figurative  symbol  oraooommodation  of  that  Word, 
and  the  power  of  the  Word  is  all  gone.  And  instead  of  the 
voice,  'Trayt  iirlni  fum,  Sartmc,  G^  thee  behind  me,  Satan,  or 
the  mighty  word,  riyguwrtu.  It  ti  torUlen,  we  hear  the  tongue  of 
unbeli^, — "ttronglj/Jyurativ^expresdoru!'"  A  man  like  Bunyan 
would  have  recorded  this  style  of  experience  as  a  besetment 
by  the  fiends  in  the  VsiUey  of  Tophet,  and  with  the  greatest 
truth  and  aocuraoy.  And  what  seems  amazing  is  the  morbid 
ocaving  after  doubt,  the  voracity  with  whioh  suggestions  of 
difficulty  and.  darkness  are  seized  and  ruminated  upon,  to  the 
exclusion  of  what  is  clear  and  incontrovertible,  so  that  at 
length  light  seems  to  retire,  and  the  elouds  roll  thick  and 
heavy  over  the  firmament. 

Amidst  these  doubts  and  difficulties,  wrestling  with  them 
and  grimly  pressing  on,  beneath  the  "  lurid  and  dreadful  shade 
of  a  mysteriously  awfiil  economy,"  we  behold  this  great  mind 
out  at  sea,  amidst  darkness,  hurricane,  the  wind  howling,  the 
waves  roaring.  Sometimes  the  image  is  as  that  of  a  powerful 
steams*,  thrown  on  her  side  by  a  mouottun  billow,  her  fires 
stiU  burning,  her  engine  crashing  on,  her  wheels  on  one  fude 
baried  and  ploughing  the  deep,  on  tbe  other  as  iron  wings 
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thundering  m  the  air'  amidsb  thA  tempeot:  For  with  FoBter''B 
mind  it  *oa«  a  tempest !  and  if  he  speaks  of  it  bnt  briefly  and 
calmly,  it  was  because  all  his  esKitionB,  aia  stirred  by  mental 
conflicts,  were  compresHed  with  a  aermty  of  coadenaation  thak 
allowed  of  no  noisy  or  superficial  eaoape.  The  great  doubt 
with  him  supplied  the  place  of  ten  thousand  miDor  onefr;  for 
it  was  a  doubt  even  as  to  the  benevolence  of  'the  dtvioe 
economy, — a  temptation  which  in  such  a  mind  wrought  with  a 
force  terrible  and  iuevitable.  The  wind  that  raiabdthowaTM 
compressed  them  and  bept  them  from  breaking,  or  thd 
ocean  had  been  sheeted  with  foam:  He  bad  piety  to  pray  foi 
submission,  and  God^s  arm  held  him;  and  amidst  all  oonfliota 
he  never  failed  to  exercise  a  prayerfnl,  watdiful  fitith  in  God^s 
merciful  snperiatendiilrg  |H^>videDoe  over  his  own  life  and  das* 
tiny.  ■       ,  , 

There  is  a  striking' resemblanes  bettrebn  bis  experieaeeand 
that  of  the  author  of  the  73d  Psalm,  though  abBoluteiy  the 
reverse  m  almost  every  point,  and  a  resemblance  of  poweiAd 
eontraet.  The  seeptioism  in  the  PsalmistV  mind  was  io  regard 
to  the  allowed  prosperity' of  the  wicked,  and  the  seeming  ivanfi 
and  denial  in  the  diviad'  economy  of  any  adequiUe  retributioDf 
It  took  sUch  a  deep  hold  of  the  sou),  and  spread  soeh  a  "larid 
and  mysterious  shade^over  God's  dispeniations,  that  tfaenuRd 
waa  fthnoBt  driven  from  its  balance-;  tlie  feet  oF  the  aaini-haid 
wellnigh  gone,  his  steps  bad  almost  slipped,-  and  he  was  on  tlra 
point  of  renouncing  fats  faiU>-in  'the  goodness  of  the'  IMty. 
He  was  losing  his  bold  on  the  g;oadnes8  of  Qod,  iecantv  af 
teemed  io  him  thdt  (rod  had  ^o  retrihuti/tB  jtuties.  He  was 
brought  ba«k,  his  ^t  were  placed  upon  the  n^dc,  he  .waa 
bMught  aa  amadmao'or'sbeaetto  his  senses,  by 'coming  into 
€kid'e  sanctnaiy,  and  tbere<fant)wing<what  God  tMii£i  d*  m-^bh 
eternal  world.  Was  there  ever  a  more  instmotive  lasaotif 
Was  there  ever  a  more  instmotive  and  solemn  oentrast  awi 
resemblance  between  this  man's  doubts,  and  the'oiB-e  6f  Hiem,' 
and  Foster's  doubts,  with- his  fail/ure  of  a  «ure,  until  be  wentf 
not  merely  into  the  sanctuary  of  God,  hurt  into  eternity  itselF! 
Foster's  scepticism  was  as  to  the  goodness  of  Qod,  i«eav»r  of 
his  justice,  because  ctf  tho'inideniable'loomiggupin  the-€hnftt 
tian  system  of  the  doctrine  of  Ete^kal  ^tsibutios!  Thme 
Was  no  resource  in  the  sairetHary  Ifor'tlMt;  there  was  no  help 
in' God's  Word  for  that;  Dorany  sure,  ev4ni  if  one  should  riss 
from  the  dead,  for  the  scepticism' of  a  man  who  wouid  not  be* 
lieve  on  th6  power  of  God's  Word  in  that.  If 'a  man  pereiatect 
in  that  doubt,  there  was  no  cure  for  eueh  scepticism  but  to  go 
into  etemity,  to  enter  what  Foster  called  the  tAtolvte  f^aknevmi 
but  which,  in- the  light  of  Gad's  Word,  is  as  absolute  a  ^ow^ 
OS,  to  the«ye  offaitb,  Godoo&ldmakek.        -i-  .  'i<-[ii  "•  - 
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Preased,  t^en,  by  thia  doubt  oa  the  one  Bide,  and  the  awful 
lAnguag?  of  the  Word  of  God  on  the  othra-,  and  yet  exclaiming. 
It  is  boo  horrible!  I  connoi  believe !  Eternity,  my  soul  shud- 
ders bA  the  thought!  God  cannot  be  good,  and  yet  appoint  an 
eternal  retribntion !— exclaiming  thus,  and  still  holding  to 
the  scepticidm  atising  from  his  limited  view  of  the  Divine 
govornment  and  attributes,  and  his  intense  Sxedaess  of  con- 
templation on  one  point,  EterNitt,  we  do  not  wonder  that 
such  a  mind  even  ^  FMter'a  had  wellnigh  dipped,  nor  that 
he,'  like  the  Psalmist,  was  as  a  beast  before  God.  But  let  the 
flontrast  be  profoundly  marked.  The  Psalmist  doubted  of 
God's  goodness  /or  vxmt  of  rarUvtivn;  John  Foster  doubted 
of  Ood's  goodness  because  of  ntrihutiea.  The  Psalmist  was  con- 
vinced and  made  submissive  and  trustful  by  what  he  w^ 
assured  would  he  in  eternity;  but  Foster  was  racked  with  dis- 
trast  and  doubt  by  what  \io  feared  would  he  in  eternity.  The 
Psalmist  was  convinced  by  God's  Word,  and  rested  on  it;  but 
Foster's  mind  was  thrown  into  anguish  by  the  plain  interpr&- 
tation  of  that  Word,  and  sought  to  evade  it.  Foster  would 
ilot  bow  unhesitatingly  before  the  majesty  of  God's  Word;  he 
wanted  a  finu,  unquestioning  trust  in  it;  he  wanted  faith.  His 
grand  defect  was  a  gloomy  self-relianca  on  hia  own  reasoning 
f>owers^  in  lieu  of  an  humble  inquiry,  What  saith  the  I^ord! 
Hestood  like  Thomtu  in  the  presence  of  his  Lord,  demandiDg 
the  wounds  in  his  side  and  the  prints  of  the  nails.   • 

'  iN^r  can  any  thing  be  more  un philosophical  and  erroneous 
m  prineiple,'Or  dangerous  in  example,  than  Mr  Foster's  mode  of 
Teaeoning  on  this  subject.  He  demanded,  on  a  subject  of  faith 
alone,  an  evidence  destniotive  of  the  nature  of  faith.  He  de- 
manded that  God  should  ^tre  oonvietion  on  every  mind.  He 
dcsnsAded  that  the  doctrtne  of  eternal  retribution  should  be  so 
presented  "  as  to  leave  no  poasibility  of  understanding  the  lan- 
^rna^g  in » different,  equivocal,  or  questionable  sense;"  that  U 
shoud  be  bo  presfinted  as  to  render  *^aU  dowht  or  question  a 
vurt  payable  absurdity.''''  Now,  it  is  plain  that  this,  in  regard 
toaqy  thing  that  demands  belief,  and  is  not  matter  of  expe- 
rience, personal  experience,  is  impossible.  The  very  fact  that 
Qtm  B,  eanno4  be  so  stated  as  to  leave  no  possibility  of  under- 
Btanling  it  in  a  questionable  sense.  The  doctrine  of  eternal 
retribution,  as  demanding  belief,  cannot  be  so  stated  as  to 
preclude  belief  and  form  experience.  This  world  must  be 
ohaaged  from  a  world  of  pfvparation  for  the  eternal  world  into 
tea  experience  of  the  realities  of  that  world,  before  this  can  be 
the  ease ;  in  other  words,  God's  present  system  of  probation 
under  the  power  of  the  atonement,  by  which  the  penalty  of  his 
law  is  kept  from  execution,  and  men  are  warned  of  it,  and 
commanded  and  urged  to  prepare  agaiilBt  it,  and  to  prepare 
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for  bleasednefls  mstead  of  mUery  in  the  futare  vorld,  muit  be 
broken  up;  &iid  instead  of  naminga  of  what  is  to  come,  aod 
deaoriptioDfl  demaodiDg  belief,  and  the  revelations  of  princi{Je« 
requiring  faith,  the  Bres  of  the  eternal  world  must  be  kindled 
in  this;  and  instead  of  a  picture  so  graphic,  and  a  description 
so  awful,  of  the  sinner  in  the  pUoe  of  toitnent,  that  wij  thiBg 
beyond  it  would  tranieond  the  province  of  faith,  aad  set  aside 
all  the  laws  of  the  human  mind  in  regard  to  evidence,  there 
must  not  only  be  exhibited  here  a  sinner  in  torment,  but  every 
individual  accountable  agent  must  be  put  into  thesame  tor- 
ment, and  then  told  this  is  what  punishment  means,  and  (in 
ie  to  be  eternal .'  But  even  then,  this  latter  truth  as  to  the 
eternity  of  retribution  could  not,  without  the  experience  also 
of  that,  be  so  framed  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  question. 
For  when  the  declaration  bad  been  made,  aad  in  the  noflt  ex- 
plicit terms  that  human  language  can  command,  the  mind  of 
the  sceptic  might  say,  TIhs  cannot  be!  there  muet  be  some 
other  way  of  understanding  this  I  it  is  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  (rod's  goodness,  and  mutt  have  a  different  interpretation i 
And  if  God  should  ipeak  the  truth  audibly  to  every  individual, 
every  day  of  his  existeace,  instead  <^  leaving  it  simply  written 
in  his  Word,  the  case  would  be  the  same.  And  if  he  sboidd 
write  it  in  characters  of  fire  in  the  fLnnament,  or  make  snob  a 
disposition  of  the  planets  in  heaven  as  that  they  should  resd 
it  nightly  to  the  soul,  the  «ase  would  be  the  same.  There 
would  be  no  possibility  oi  forcing  conviction  without  experience, 
DO  possibility  of  domg  this,  uid  still  leaving  to  the  soul  the 
alternative  of  believing  or  of  disbelieving. 

A  conviction  absolutely  irresistible  can  only  be  that  of  air 
perience.  But  this  would  destroy  the  element  of  free  agenoj, 
and  the  possibility  of  the  voluntary  formation  of  choiaoter,  the 
choice  of  principles  of  action.  It  would  destroy  the  systao  oT 
preparation  for  tJie  eternal  world,  under  which  we  evidetitl; 
are  placed,  and  would  make  this  world,  instead  of  that,  tht 
world  of  retribution.  On  the  theory  that  eternal  retrftotion 
is  true,  it  is  impossible  to  make  it  a  matter  of  experiaat  in  a 
world  for  the  trial  of  character,  but  it  mtat  be  left  as  a  matter 
of  faith,  as  in  the  Scriptures.  On  the  theory  that  it  is  vot  true, 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  the  only  authentic  source  of  the  idea 
of  eternal  retribution,  and. of  all  our  information  in  regard  to 
it,  are  on  that  subject  glaring  with  falsehood.  On  the  tbeoiy 
that  it  u  true,  there  is  no  conceivable  mode  of  presenting  it  to 
the  mind  as  an  article  of  belief,  which  the  Scriptures  haw  not 
taken;  and  their  main  power  over  the  soul  ctmsists,  in  the  ac- 
knowledgment even  of  those  who  deny  the  doctrine,  in  theawfid 
terror  in  which  the  retributions  of  eternity  are  actually  there 
shrouded.     The  dread  power  of  ik»  dootrineoverf  oater'«ewii 
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mind  proves  the  tremendous  diitnctncsB  irith  which  it  hai 
been  tomewim-e  revealed ;  bat  an  originsl  distinot  Bouroe  <^  it 
anywhere  but  in  the  Word  of  £k>d  it  is  impossible  to  find,  esf 
oept  we  take  the  nnivwaal  intimations  of  conscience  in  answer 
to  that  Word,  and  the  intimations  of  retribution  in  the  souh 
of  the  heathen,  as  such  a  source. 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  in  regard  to  uiother  fun- 
damental truth  of  the  Ohristi&n  revelation,  which  Foster  with 
hia  whole  heart  accepted,  but  which  others  have  denied  (as,  in- 
deed, where  is  the  truth  revealed  in  the  Soriptnres  which  men 
may  not  deny,  if  they  will;  not  being  forced  into  oonviotion!),  he 
adopted  a  mode  of  reasoning  diamebrioally  opposite  to  that  which 
he  attempted  in  regard  to  eternal  retribution,  and  destructive  of 
it.  In  oue  of  hia  admirable  letters  to  Miss  Saunders,  after  a 
simple  repetition  of  many  of  the  passages  in  the  Word  of  God 
in  regard  to  the  atonement,  he  meets  the  objector  thus  :— 
"  There  are  persons  who  revolt  at  such  a  view  of  the  foundar- 
tion  of  all  our  hopes,  and  would  say.  Why  might  not  the  At- 
mi^ty,  of  his  mm  immediaU  iensvotaxct^  pardon  the  <^noes 
of  his  frail  OFeatures  when  they  repent,  mthout  any  suoh  inters 
mediation  and  vioarioue  safferiag?  It  is  enough  to  answer^ 
that  Supreme  Wisdom  was  the  Gole  competent  judge  in  tba 
nniverse  of  what  was  the  plan  most  worthy  of  holinesa  and 
goodness;  and  that,  nnfsss  tkeNtw  Tmtanunt  is  the  mott  dtcep' 
tint  hook  Aa\  e^r  was  Written,  t^e  plan  actually  appointed  it 
that  of  a  euffiering  Mediator.'" 

Xow,  a  oandid  mind  cannot  read  the  New  Testament,  free 
of  all  attempt  to  evade  its  plain  meaning,  withoot  finding  the 
truth  of  an  eternal  retribution  aa  ffUly  and  axfi^oitly  revmled 
OS  tkat  of  a  ffieartoKS  Medeetasr.  And  to  Fostw's  own  objec- 
tions on  the  score  of  his  limited  views  of  the  Divine  benevo- 
lence, it  is  enough  to  answer,  that  Supreme  Wisdom  was  the 
sole  competent  judg«  in  the  noiverse  of  what  was  the  plan 
most  worthy  of  holmess  and  goodness ;  and  that,  unless  the 
New  Testament  be  the  most  deceptive  book  that  ever  waa 
written,  the  plan  actually  appointed  embraces  an  eternal  retri- 
bution. 

Furthermore,  if  the  condition  ot  faith  in  a  suffering  Mediae 
tor  be  the  only  oonditioa  of  eternal  salvation,  a  truth  fully  re- 
ceived by  Foster,  then,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  reasoning  in 
regard  to  eternal  retribution,  that  truth  ought  to  have  been  so 
presented  "  as  to  leave  no  pomibiUty  of  understandiug  the 
language  in  a  different,  equivocal,  or  questionable  sense;"  it 
ought  to  have  been  so  presented  as  to  render  all  "  doubt  or 
question  a  mere  palpable  absurdity."  For  if  the  danger  of 
eternal  retribution  be  so  awfnl  as  that  God  ought  thus  to  Jbrc» 
oenviotioB  on  the  sonl,  the  caly  condition  of  eternal  salvation 
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is  flo  iofiDiiely  importanfi,  that  be  ought  .ia  lika  manaer  to  f«ree 
coDviction  of  that  aUo.  And  if  any  alleged  possihilitj  of 
doubt  in  regard  to  the  mWDing  of  the  language  ia  to  be  held 
a  sufficient  ground  tor  dmiying  the  tint,  the  aama  possibility 
is  an  equally  auffioient  ground  for  denying  the  last,  oaA.  Ftw- 
ter^s  mode  of  reasoning  would  cat  the  soul  equally  from '^4 
belief  in  a  suSerii^  Mediator  and  an  eternal  relJibuUoB.  But 
Mr  Foster  nevn-  seems  to  have  had  the  shadow  of  a  thought 
that  the  oomd^um  of  ebwnal  taivatiwit  aa  the  wif  oondition, 
was  not  revealed  with  suffioisnt  distuictnesa,  or  that,  if  it  Jw 
the  only  condititHi,  it  ought  to  be  rsvealed  with  a  power  ajtao- 
lutely  overwhulming,  and  torestalliDg  all  pituiiUiU/  of  doubt* 
Why,  then,  attempt  any  weh  nsasomng  in  regard  to  the  truth 
'  of  eternal  retribution!  In  neither  case  was  it  possible  to  tone 
oonviotJoa  by  experienoe^  in  both  oasaa  the  evjdonoe  eomea  sa 
near  to  absents  physioaT  dentonstration  as  could  haw  beat, 
without  violating  the  latn  of  the  hisaan  mind  ia  tregard  to 
btl^f.  la  both  oases  the  evidenoe  is  positive^. clear,  inooftt^o- 
vertible ;  not  to  be  set  aside  in  any  way  withoot  evasion ;  and 
in  every,  way  so  palpahlei  that  if-  it  be  dwied,  the  New  XeaU* 
uient  instantly  beeoraes  tlt»jM*t  deceptive- booJt  tiftit  ever  wat 
writie».  ,  .  I       ■    - 

Precisely  the  saaif  Tetwoning- annihilates  the  force  of  Mj 
Foster's  .remarks  m  to.  the  unreasoq^ble  E^rt^eas.of  tM 
time  of  our  probation)  if  es  eternal  retribution  he  the  Bs)l 
from  which  we  are  to  escape.  ■  Soy  likewise,^ if  the  cMdiljeiiitf 
eternal  gahati«n  be  the  M^  eqadition  oa.  which  nt^.  oan  b* 
«aved,  a  truth  which  Fostflt  ootutantly,  and  with  all  the.  pDw» 
of  his  intellect,  aflserts,  the  sbortOiess  q£  the  tizsec^  our  pro- 
bation is  equally  unreasonable  for  meeting  that  cwtditioo. 
The  objection  which  would  release  the  mind  from  itsobligftf 
tion  to  beUev«<  the  one  trath  is  equally  valid  against  -iiie 
other,  though  of  utter  futility  and  faJBehood  in.  both  cueq- 
And  the  same  may  he  said  (^  what  Fo^^  has  advanoed  ifl 
regard  to  the  jirMcAifl^  of  the  tcuth  of  eternal  retributioBi-' 
namely,  that  if  true,  it  ought  t^  be  soreamsd  into  the  ears  of 
every  creature ;  it  Mjght  to  be  proolaimed  as  if  with  the  blast 
of  a  trumpet,  "  inculcated  and  xeiterated,  with  ardent  passion, 
in  every  possible  form  of  terrible  illustration)  no  r«aiuion  of 
the  aWm,  for  Uie  most  [H-olooged  tiiundering  aiana  is  butss 
the  note  of  on  infant,  a.  bird,  or  an  insect,  in  proportion  to 
the  horrible  ui^eney  «f  the  oate.r  Aasoredly,  the  samesiAf 
be  said  of  the  only  condition  of  eternal  aaivation,  that  if 
truet  ^t  ought  to.  be  proolaiBted  in  like  nuamei^  as  with  the 
blast  of  a  trumpet,  no  remission  of  thc-alarm. 
,  And,  accordingly,  it  is  so  proclaimed.  .  Both  these  ma^l^ 
doctrines  being  true,  they  are.  with,  e^tal  p^Bfiw;  jocwktrftil 
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arid  reitlerated  in  every  poaeible  form  of  tefrible  illustrafibn. 
The  sacred  writera  do  but  turn  from  the  one  to  enforce  the 
other,  and  use  the  due  to  bum  in  the  other ;  so  that  the 
vliole  tnateriat  of  rerelation  wellni^  is  the  mutual  support, 
reverberation,  and  "thundering,"  as  well  as  persnaeive  pro- 
elamation  of  these  truths.  "  Knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord, 
we  persuade  men."  By  his  terrors  we  persuade  them  to  em- 
braee  his  love,  and  by  hia  Ioto  we  persuade  them  to  shun  his 
terrors.  And  this  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Mediator,  which 
Foster  avows,  is  proclaimed  with  no  less  thundering  alarm 
than  that  doctrine  of  eternal  retribution  which  he  hastily  and 
presOmptuously  rejects.  "  He  th&t  believeth  OD  the  Son  faatb 
everlasting  life,  and  he  that  belieretb  not  the  Son  shtJl  not 
Bee  life,  but  the  wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him.'" 
■  Jt  would  have  gone  beyond  even  Mr  Foster's  power  in  the 
use  of  human  language  to  have  invented  stronger  terms  tfaad 
these,  or  to  have  prodainred  a  suffering  Mediator  and  eternal 
retnlmtion  in  notes  of  more  thnndering  alarm ;  for  the  pas- 
sage is,  in  spiritual  meaning,  power,  and  distinctness,  like 
tbe  crash  of  an  earUiqnake,  like  the  thunder  of  the  Almighty 
from  one  end  of  heaven  to  tbe  other.  And  not  to  name  the 
scores  of  similar  notes  of  alarm,  "  proportioned  to  the  horrible 
Brgehcy  of  the  case,"  the  passages  iil  Hebrews  vi.  4-6,  and 
Hebrews  t.  2€-31,  are  sufflcient  examples  of  the  united 
and  equ^^  awful  sanctions  of  terror  in  preaching  both  a  Buf- 
fering Mediator  and  eternal  retribution.  These  two  ele- 
tdeats,  indeed,  are  so  combined  m  the  Word  of  GroA,  Bo  indis- 
aolubly  twisted  together,  bo  wrought  into' each  other's  fabric 
fat  mutual  support,  power,  and  illustration,  that  the  one  with- 
out the  other  is  ineffectual,  and  can  loaroely,  by  a  logic^ 
miod,  be  reeeived. 

And,  in  feet,  in  tbe  very  next  breath  after  tbe  utterance  of 
-Foster's  demand  for  thtmaeriDg  alarm  on  the  ground  of  eter'- 
Itbl' retribution,  he  does  hitrtsdf  declare  that  the  larger  pro* 
portioD  of  what  is  said  of  sinners  and  addressed  to  them  in 
the  Bible,  is  plainly  in  a  tone  of  menace  and  of  terror.  And 
be  repeats  the  deliberate  affirmation  of  Dr  Watts,  that  of  all 
tfM  persons  to  whom  his  mini^ry  had  been  efGcacious,  only 
(Mwhod  received  the  first  effactnal  impressions  from  the  gentle 
and  attaraative  aspects  of  religion ;  all  the  rest  fn»D  the  awful 
and  alanoing  6nes,  the  appeals  to  fear.  And  this,  adds 
P<Mter,  is  all  but  naiversally  tbe  masnw  of  tbe  divine  process 
of  eonversioo. 

Now,  witataJi  inoonseci^uence  is  here  t  most  strtuge,  indeed, 
for  a  reasoner  like  Foster.  We  have  him  in  one  breath 
denMBdiog,  as  the  result,  enforaement,  and  proof  of  a  certain 
doetxwewhich  bd  doubts,  that  it  be  proclaimed,  reiterated, 
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and  thundered  without  oewation ;  and  in  the  next,  deelaring 
that  BUcfa  w  the  tenor  of  the  Seriptarea,  and  yet  denying  the 
doetrine,  and  in  effect  oharging  the  Scriptnrea  with  proclidni- 
ing,  reiterating,  and  thundering  an  alarm,  behind  whieh  thevC 
IB  no  reality,  and  for  i^ioh  there  is  no  foundation ! 

But  worae  than  this,  he  proceeds  to  say  that  a  nnmber  of 
miniflterB  of  hie  acquaintance  have  dishelieved  the  doctrine, 
but  yet  have  thought  they  should  better  consult  their  ueefbl- 
oeBB  by  appearing  to  teach  it ;  they  wer4  unwiUing  to  incur 
the  imputation  of  a  want  of  orthodoxy,  and  they  found  the 
doctrine  itself,  even  in  its  moat  terrible  form,  so  strangely 
ineffioaciona  to  deter  men  trom  sin,  that  they  "  did  not  fee) 
required  to  propound  aoy  qualification  of  it,  sinAo  thoughtlesa 
and  wioked  men  would  be  aure  to  seize  on  the  mitigated 
doetrine  to  encourage  themeelvea  ia  their  iwpeoiteDce."  This 
IB  but  to  say  that,  seeing  that  the  truth  foiled  to  bring  men 
to  God,  they  thou^t  they  ritonld  be  more  useful  by  the  in- 
culcation of  a  LIB.  The  lie  being  supposed  by  most  men  to 
be  imbedded  in  God's  Word  aa  the  truth,  and  being  found 
the  only  efficacious  means  of  reclaiming  men  firom  sin,  these 
ministers  have  deemed  it  moet  useftil  to  matte  use  of  the  Ke! 
If  this  course  be  charged  upon  the  Scriptures,  it  is  one  of  the 
Worst  forms  of  blasphemy  and  infidelity.  And  how  cui  this 
consequence  be  avoided !  On  the  suppoeition  that  the  doc- 
trine of  eternal  puniehftient  is  so  taught  in  the  Scriptures  as 
that  nine-tenths  of  mankind  find  it  there,  and  the  moat 
spiritual  and  heaTen-instructed  preachers  proclaim  it,  and 
utat  it  is,  as  thus  understood,  the  sole  element  of  irresistible 
efficacy  in  the  Scriptures,  on  what  ground  can  the  conolnaion 
be  avoided  that  the  Scriptures  are  a  book  of  "  infiaite  decep- 
tion t "  The  difference  between  an  eternal  and  a  temporary 
retribution  is  infinite  ;  the  propounding  of  an  eternal  retri- 
bution, if  it  be  not  true,  is  an  infinite  lie.  And  they  who 
lend  themselves  to  this  are  acting  on  the  principle  on  which 
the  great  apostasy  has  been  built,  uid  to  which  ia  annexed 
tiie  seal  of  the  divine  reprobation,  "  Let  as  do  evil  that  good 
may  ctHne." 

Of  the  diringenuonsnesB  of  Buoh  a  course  as  Mr  Foster  de- 
seribes  in  the  ministers  of  his  acquaintance,  their  preaching  or 
apparent  preaching  of  this  doctrine  in  public,  their  disbelief  of 
H  in  private,  and  their  whisperings  and  circulations  of  such 
disbelief  in  familiar  circles,  we  need  say  nothing.  We  won- 
der that  a  mind  of  such  independence,  nobleness,  integrity, 
dnoerity,  and  fearieasness  as  Mr  Foster's,  could  have  been 
warped  at  all  into  any  excuse  of  such  a  course^  much  less  any 
sanction  of  it  by  example.  Let  a  man  believe  or  disbelieve 
at  his  {rfeasore,  and,  if  he  chooses,  teaeh  it  wb^ly,  or  ke^  it 
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to  hiiUMlf.  "  While  it  remained,  was  it  not  thine  own !  And 
when  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power?"  But  to 
a^pptar  to  preach  it  in  public,  and  in  private  to  circulate  the 
piiachief  of  unbelief;  in  pul^lio  to  proolaim  the  terrors  of  the 
]jord,  in  private  to  reduce  them  to  a  vast  and  glaring  decep* 
tioB;  in  publie  to  maintain  the  Hanctiona  of  the  law,  in 
private  to  disarm  them  b;  reasonings  against  the  penalty 
—this  is  a  course  which  notJiing  oan  justify,  and  wbioh 
tenda  to  unsettle  the  fouDdations  of  theology  and  morality 
together. 

In  reference  to  Foster  himself,  the  truth  seems  to  be  that 
his  own  mind  was  never  really  settled  on  this  subject,  but  was 
strayed  to  and  fro,  and  sometimes,  perhaps,  in  dreadful  agita* 
tion.  In  no  other  way  oan  we  aooonnt  for  the  inconnstencies 
of  his  reasonings,  and  the  contradiction  between  the  menacing 
tenor  of  his  writings  in  the  prospect  of  the  eternal  world, 
and  the  hesitating  plunge  into  ft  complete  denial  of  eternal 
retribution  in  his  letter  to  a  student  in  theology.  But  then, 
what  a  picture  of  vagueness  and  indetertnination  in  theologi- 
cal opinion  is  presented  in  a  man  whose  practical  writings  are 
of  so  definite,  compact,  and  powerful  a  tissue,  and  whose  per- 
sonal solemn  impressions  of  the  eternal  world  make  many  of 
his  pages  look  as  if  written  in  the  light  of  the  vast  pyre  of 
eternal  burnings  I  We  cannot  but  contrast  what  we  have 
seen  him  saying  in  1841,  with  his  opinion  and  advice  on  the 
aame  subject  in  1801.  In  that  year  he  had  occasion  to  write 
to  the  Bev.  Dr  Byland  a  criticism  upon  one  of  the  Doctor's 
sermons,  the  subject  of  which  was  the  eternal  punishment  c^ 
the  wicked.  It  is  said  to  have  been  a  sermon  in  its  delivery 
eminfflitly  powerful  and  successful,  and  Foster  himself  acknow- 
ledged in  very  strong  terms  the  ingenuity,  the  variety,  and  the 
forcible  description  with  which  it  abounded.  But  we  can 
easily  conceive  that  a  sermon  of  this  character,  which  would  be 

Eiowerful  and  useful  preached  from  the  heart  of  a  man  glowing 
ike  Paul  with  love  to  -the  souls  of  his  audience,  might  not  be 
so  well  fitted  for  the  press,  without  the  tones  and  persuasions 
of  the  preacher,  Mr  Foster  advised  him  to  keep  it  without 
printing,  and  told  him  he  was  afraid  that  those  who  had  ex- 
patiated most  on  infernal  subjects  had  felt  them  the  least.  He 
did  not  tell  him,  as  he  did  forty  years  afterwards  the  student 
of  theology,  that  if  the  tremendous  doetrine  were  true,  surely 
it  ought  to  be  almost  eontinually  proclaimed  as  with  the  blast  of 
a  trumpet,  inculcated  and  reiterated,  with  ardent  passion,  in 
every  possible  form  of  terrible  illustration.  But  he  said  that 
it  struck  him  as  a  kind  of  OhrUtian  crueUp  to  go  into  such 
illustration,  and  he  gave  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  voice  of 
the  New  Testameat  on  the  subject,  which,  for  the  sake  cX  oom- 
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parison  and  oootrast,  we  plaoe  beside  Iiis  opinion  on-the  stune 
at  the  later  period : — 

ISOl.  1841. 

The  Qtmoat  spacs  I  wonld  ftDot  in  I  do  m^,  tliat  to  moke  the  milder 
R17  writings  to  thii  part  of  the  rere-  snaiiTM^  the  gentle  Inngnage  of  lore, 
latioDi  of  our  relisiou,  abonld  uot,  »t  the  raftin  reioarce,  is  not  in  coneiit- 
S07  rate, exceed  theproportion  which  encj  with  the  spirit  of  the  Bible,  in 
in  the  New  Teetkment  this  part  of  which  the  larger  proportion  of  what  ia 
tmth  beare  to  the  whole  of  the  sacred  eaidofsinnei^and  addressed  to  them, 
lM>ok,the  grand  predonioant  spirit  of  is  plunly  m  a  tone  of  menace  and 
which  is  love  and  nieroy.  alarm.     Strange  if  it  had  been  other- 

wise, when  a  righteous  Ciovemor  waa 
•peaking  to  a  depraved,  rebellions 
nutet 

It  would  seem  that  Foster  had  not  on  this  subject  come 
to  the  Scriptures,  to  settle  his  mind  there,  with  the  same  un- 
hesitating acquiescence  and  faith  with  which  he  received  from 
the  same  Soriptures  the  doctrine  of  a  suffering  Mediator. 
And  it  would  seem  that  he  had  not  looked  very  narrowly  into 
the  profound  and  fundamental  connection  of  the  great  truths 
of  the  gospel  scheme  with  one  another,  and  their  mutual  de- 
pendence on  each  other  for  their  separate  demonstration, 
sanction,  and  power.  He  was  not  what  can  be  oalled  a  pro- 
found theologian,  neither  in  the  Scriptures,  nor  in  the  syste- 
matio  study  of  theology.  He  never  pretended  to  be.  Nor  is 
this  a  derogation  from  the  greatness  of  his  merit  and  the 
originality  and  power  of  his  thoughts  as  a  practical  writer ; 
though  we  love  to  see  the  tide  of  practical  thought  and 
emotion  sustained,  compressed,  and,  so  to  speak,  flung  back 
upon  itself,  by  a  rock-bound  coast  of  theoretical  systematic 
truth,  which  offers  points  of  command  over  the  ocean,  and 
strong  harbours  where  the  soul  may  securely  ride  at  anchor. 
But  Foster  carried  hts  mental  independence  and  his  hatred 
of  the  restraint  of  systema  to  the  verge  of  error.  He  would 
have  been  a  more  useful  preacher,  a  more  massive  thinker,  a 
more  comprehensive  writer,  had  his  mind  from  an  early  period 
been  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. Oq  whatever  point  a  man's  anchorage  does  not  hold, 
there  his  reason  is  unsafe. 

That  Foster  could  have  reasoned  on  the  ground  of  mere 
prejudice  and  doubt,  without  taking  into  view  known  and  ad- 
mitted facts  and  relations,  would  have  seemed  incredible. 
And  yet  in  the  instance  of  the  future  retribution  he  has  done 
it.  He  has  adopted  a  line  of  reasoning,  with  an  admission  in 
the  course  of  it  fatal  to  the  very  principle  of  the  argument; 
a  line  of  reasoning  taking  up  in  its  course  a  mighty  fact  to 
support  it,  which  overthrows  it  completely  from  ita  very  fouiH 
dation.    He  brings  in  the  agency  of  Satan,  the  intervention 
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and  aetivity  of  the  great  tempter  and  destroyer,  to  lessen 
our  sense  of  the  desert  of  endless  punishment  in  man,  and 
thus  to  make  the  truth  of  such  punishment  appear  inconsistent 
with  the  Divine  goodness;  not  appearing  to  remember  that 
the  admission  of  the  truth  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  the 
.ftxistenoe  and  agency  of  sueh  a  temptw  and  destroyer  is 
inevitably  the  admission  of  an  eternal  state  of  sin  and  suffei> 
ing,  which  is  as  inconsistent  with  the  Divine  benevolence  in 
reference  to  Satan  and  the  fallen  angels  as  it  would  be  with 
reference  to  man.  External  retribution  being  onee  admitted 
in  reference  to  any  created  sinful  intelligences,  mugt  be  admitted 
jn  reference  to  all;  the  disproportion  between  endless  misery 
and  any  limited  duration  of  punishment  being  infinitely  greater 
Ifaan  aoy  possible  dieppopiortion  between  the  guilt  of  one  class 
of  finite  siaful  intelligenoee  and  another  class.  It  eouU  not 
possibly  oontiat  with  the  Divine  benevolraioe  to  punish  oiiit 
Ortass  of  ffinners  eternally,  and  not  another.  Admitting,  there- 
fore, the  sin  and  the  punirfimect  of  Satan,  you  have  overthrown 
the  very  foundation  of  any  argument  against  the  Divine  bene- 
volenoe,  from  the  truth  oi'  eternal  retribution  as  propounded 
ia  the  Scriptures.  This  Mr  Foster  has  donei  taking  up  thus 
into  the  texture  oS  his  H^gument  (wluph,  indeed,  is  but  a  tez^ 
ture  of  douJbts  and  reaaonii^s  from  nieee  emotion)  a  fact  thftt 
cotfl  the  whole  of  it,  a  single  thread  that  turaa  it  all  to  dost. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  should  attempt  to  pass  off  as  a  aogtlj  antiqw, 
a. vase  that  bason  it  the  name  of  th&  nuuau&obiier  at  Potfr< 
^am.  It  is  tike  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Moses  was  mistaken 
in  the  date  of  the  world  by  a  temple  alleged  to  have  beeo 
built  before  the  deluge,  but  in  whioh  a  hieroglyphical  inecrip- 
tion  being  read,  fixes  the  time  of' its  erection  under  the  Ro* 
man  empire.  Bringing  up  Satan  as  the  tempter  of  man,  to 
prop  up  an  argument  against  eternal  retribution  as  incon* 
siM^nt  with  the  beDevolanse  of  C^d,  Mr  Foster  has  merely 
(^duosd  an  instaaoe  of  an  intelUgent,  sinful  beisg,  actual^ 
a^sring  $ueh  retribution  ;  an  inetanoe  whioh  inspiration  it- 
self lays  hold  of  to  prove  the  certainty  of  such  re4.ributianL 
in  the  case  of  wiaked  men:  "  For  if  God  spaced  not  theat^ls 
that  sinned,  but  cast  them  down  to  hell,  the  Lord  luioweth 
how  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the  day  of  judgment,  to  .be 
punished,^  We  take  the  case  of  Satan  as  bfiing,  in  Mr 
Foster's  axgument,  a  oase  of  eternal  retribtttion ;  fair  we  do 
not  suppose  tJa&t  Mr  Foster  would  have  admitted  a  posaibility 
tfi  Satan  ever  being  converted,  or,  as  he  would  rather  have 
phrased  it,  ever  beiug  brought  under  the  economy  of  graeei 
The  existence  of  an  immortal  being  so  malignant  as  tu  make 
the  perdition  of  immortal  beings  his  delight,  is  the  eK)steno«. 
of  eternal  ein  and  misei^r ;  and  ttukt  b^ing^vea,  the  argum^nfe 
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agatoat  the  Divine  goodness  from  eternal  retribution,  is  as 
futile  as  would  be  an  argument  against  the  Divine  existence 
from  the  alleged  eternity  of  matter. 

The  great  truth  of  the  atonement  was  another  admitted, 
practical,  sun-like  fact,  which  Foster  held  most  fully  and 
nrmly,  but  yet  maintained  aa  absolute  insensibility  to  its  bear- 
ing upon  this  point,  of  an  endless  retribution.  Either  there 
was  a  voluntary  absence  and  denial  of  any  effort  of  his  atten- 
tion that  way,  an  anxious  withdrawal  of  his  mind  from  that 
conclusion,  sJmost  as  if  he  had  said  within  himself,  "  That  way 
madness  lies;"  or  there  was  an  original  defectivenefia  in  his 
reception  of  the  doctrine,  a  sheer  cutting  away  of  the  whole  of 
one  side  of  the  atonement  from  his  moral  vision.  His  reason- 
ing on  one  divine  truth,  apart  from  its  connection  with  and 
dependence  on  another,  was  as  if  a  natural  philosopher  should 
reason  on  the  motion  of  the  tides  without  taking  into  consi- 
deration the  influence  of  the  moon,  or  should  undertake  to 
predict  the  moon's  changes  without  oonsidering  her  position 
with  respect  to  the  sun. 

There  are  three  ways  in  which  the  atonement  may  be  dis- 
posed of  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  uoiversal  salvation.  The 
first  is  the  utt«r  denial  and  rejection  of  It,  as  needless  in  the 
government  of  God,  and  in  the  economy  of  the  human  system. 
This  summary  mode  is  in  favour  with  many. 

The  second  expedient  is,  to  extend  the  virtue  of  the  atone- 
ment over  the  whole  human  race,  irrespective  of  moral  cha- 
racter, as  also  of  the  question  whether  the  expedient  of  salva- 
tion offered  to  the  race  is  accepted  of  by  them.  But  a  God 
who  could  save  men  without  repentance  might  as  well  have 
saved  them  without  an  atonement.  This  second  expedient  was 
not  admitted  by  Mr  Foster,  for  he  made  eternal  salvation 
dependent  on  the  condition  of  repentance  and  faith. 

The  third  plan  is,  that  of  saving  some  by  the  atonement 
through  faith,  and  leaving  the  rest  to  be  saved  by  suffering 
the  penalty  of  the  Divine  law, — that  penalty,  as  pretended,  not 
being  etemaL  This  seems  to  have  been  the  view  taken  by  Mr 
Foster.  On  the  least  profound  examination,  It  is  full  of  pal- 
pable absurdities.  The  Idea  of  an  atonement  at  all,  if  salva- 
tion oould  come  in  any  other  way,  is  absurd.  The  idea  of  an 
atonement  for  some,  and  purgatory  for  others,  Is  absurd.  The 
idea  of  an  atonement,  because  the  Divine  attributes  required 
it,  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  supposition  of  the  salvation  of 
some  without  it.  If  any  could  be  saved  by  punishment  Irre- 
spective of  an  atonement,  nay,  having  despised  and  rejected  an 
atonement,  why  not  all  \  The  idea  of  the  innocent  suffering 
for  the  guilty  is  absurd,  if  the  guilty  can  be  saved  by  suffering 
for  themselves.     The  idea  of  the  innocent  suffering  for  the 
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guilty,  because  God  could  not  save  them  in  any  other  way  oon- 
aistent  with  the  honour  of  eternal  juatice,  is  made  periectly 
absurd,  the  moment  you  suppose  any  to  be  eavod  through  their 
own  Buffering.  But  such  is  the  case  with  those  who  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  Divine  law,  if  that  penalty  be  not  endless.  They 
serve  out  their  time;  they  sin,  and  suffer  for  it  the  appointed 
measure  of  suSering,  and  are  restored.  Suffering  is  their  sa- 
viour, irrespective  of  an  atonement.  They  have  nothiug  to  do 
with  Christ. 

But  the  only  ground  on  which  Divine  revelation  propounds  the 
atonement  by  tie  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty,  is  because 
it  voB  not  consistent  with  the  divine  attributes  to  pardon  the 
guilty  in  any  other  way.  "  For  myself,"  says  Mr  Foster,  "  I 
never  feel  any  difficulty  in  conceiving  that  while  the  Divine 
mercy  would  save  guilty  beings  from  deserved  punishment,  it 
should  yet  be  absolutely  neoessary  to  the  honour  of  eternal 
justice  that  an  awful  infliction  should  fall  somewhere."  But 
in  Foster's  plan  it  falls  both  upon  the  innocent  and  the  guilty; 
for  while  he  supposes  those  who  trust  in  the  sufferings  of  the 
innocent  to  be  saved  by  tkem,  he  also  supposes  those  who  do  not- 
trust  in  those  sufferings,  but  despise  them,  to  be  saved  by  their 
own, — saved  by  the  endurance  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  which, 
they  might  say,  "  we  can  well  afford  to  endure,  there  being  an 
eternity  of  blessedness  afterwards."  The  idea  of  an  atonement 
for  part  of  the  human  race,  and  salvation  for  the  rest  by 
limited  suffering,  is  wellnigh  the  most  absurd  that  ever  was 
broached  in  all  theological  speculation.  And  yet  this  is  abso- 
lutely Mr  Foster's  idea, — -beiieving,  as  he  seems  to  have  endea- 
voured to  do,  that  all  mankind  will  be  saved  after  a  limited 
endurance  of  penalty. 

A  limited  endurance  of  the  penalty!  Here  we  strike  upon 
another  remarkable  inconsistency  in  Mr  Foster's  mind  and 
train  of  reasoning;  remarkable  for  him,  because  it  could  not 
have  been  supposed  that  a  severely  disciplined  mind  would 
have  admitted  it.  He  institutes  a  moral  argument  from  ^'  the 
stupendous  idea  of  eternity;^'  and  he  goes  the  whole  length  of 
supposing  that  man''s  neneasary  ignorance,  or  narrow  faculty 
of  apprehending  it,  precludes  him  from  having  a  competent 
notion  of  it,  and  so  inevitably  prevents  the  salutary  force  of  an 
impression  from  the  threat  of  an  eternal  retribution.  But  if 
incompetent  to  comprehend  the  idea  of  uTUimited  duration  of 
panishment,  then  necessarily  incompetent  to  apprehend  any 
approximation  to  that  idea ;  and  consequently  the  smaller  and 
more  limited  the  nature  of  the  threatened  retribution,  the 
more  powerful  its  effect  upon  the  mmd.  The  power  of  the  im- 
pression increases  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
danger.     This  is  a  strict  and  inevitable  result  from  Foster's 
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reasoning.  He  endeavours  to  institute  a  seriee  of  approximi^ 
tions  to  the  idea  of  eternal  misery,  and  then,  showing  that  the; 
all  fail,  he  demands  that  man,  if  there  is  an  eternal  retribution 
for  sin,  "  be  apprized  of  the  nature  and  measure  of  the  penal 
consequence.''  He  intimates  that  it  is  something  "  totally  oot 
of  the  scope  of  his  faculties  to  apprehend,''  and  therefore  unfit 
to  deter  him. 

But  what  is  it  about  which  Mr  Foster  is  reasoning,  and  on 
which,  in  its  very  definiteness  and  supreroacy  of  horror,  he 
founds  his  whole  argument  againet  the  doctrine,  as  against  the 
goodness  of  God !  Why,  it  is  the  actual,  overwhelming,  and 
intolerable  dreadfulnesa  of  this  very  judgment,  of  eternal 
misery;  a  thing  so  overwhelming  and  intolerable  that  the 
human  soul  starts  back  from  it  aghast.  It  is  then,  after  all, 
a  thing  of  which  the  human  soul  may  form  a  very  definite  cod- 
ception;  and  the  consequence  inevitably  is,  that  it  is  of  ail 
things  the  best  adapted  to  deter  the  soul  from  sin.  And  if 
that  soUl  can  form  such  a  oonoeption  of  it  as  to  reason  a^itul 
it,  became  it  is  so  supremely  horrible,  it  must,  if  once  admitted 
on  the  authority  of  God,  constitute  a  deterring  impreBsion 
against  sin,  of  an  energy  that  all  the  motives  in  the  universe 
cannot  equal. 

Mr  Foster's  reasoning  oversets  itself  at  every  step;  and  if 
this  be  the  material  out  of  which  the  private  conversations  of 
unbelief  in  eternal  retribution,  of  which  he  speaks  as  among 
certain  ministers,  were  composed,  we  wonder  at  the  occultation 
of  reason  which  must  on  thia  subject  have  come  over  the  in- 
tellectual oirole.  Nor  can  we  conceive  in  what  sohool  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy  a  circle  of  minds  could  have  been  disciplined 
to  reason  so  disastrously  concerning  those  spiritual  ideas,  which 
are  the  birthright  and  possession  of  the  soul  in  its  very  con- 
stitution. The  idea  of  eternity  is  perhaps  the  simplest  and 
most  omnipresent  of  all  our  ideas;  the  easiest  to  be  appealed 
to,  the  most  universal  and  absolute;  pervading  the  mind  like 
an  unconscious  atmosphere,  and  brooding  over  it  even  more 
constitutionally  than  the  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the  aoul. 
Eternity  is,  indeed,  a  simple  idea,  one  of  the  inevitable  formB 
in  which  reason  works,  if  it  works  at  all.  There  is  no  possi- 
ble approximation  to  it,  or  forming  of  it,  by  measures  or  de- 
grees; the  soul  overleaps  them  all,  and  is  beyond  them;  it  is 
there  in  eternity,  it  was  there  b^ore  them.  They  may  help 
to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  the  soul  and  quicken  its  Ami- 
bilities,  but  they  cannot  give  the  idea;  just  as  a  galvanic  oja- 
chine  may  quicken  a  palsied  nerve,  but  cannot  impart  or  create 
life.  It  is  in  the  soul,  a  law  and  development  of  its  reason,  or 
computations  could  no  more  impart  it  than  they  oould  to  the 
beasts  that  perish.   Mr  Foster  says,  "  All  that  is  within  human 
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capacity  ia  to  imagine  the  Taatest  measures  of  time,  and  to  look 
to  the  termination  of  these  as  only  touching  the  mere  com- 
mencement of  eternity."  But  the  absolute  falsity  of  thia  pro- 
position in  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind  is  quite  demon- 
strable. It  reminds  us  of  a  humorous  and  powerful  exhibition 
of  its  absurdity  by  John  Paul  Kiohter. 

Not  is  the  "  feeble  efficacy  of  the  terrible  doctrine  itself,  as 
notionally  admitted,"  owing  to  any  incompetency  in  the  mind 
to  apprehend  it;  for  this  would  convey  a  dread  imputation,  in- 
deed, againstthe  goodness  and  justice  of  the  Creator,  in  putting 
under  an  eternal  moral  accountability  a  race  of  creatures 
whom  he  had  made  absolutely  incompetent  to  apprehend  the 
idea  of  eternity!  And  this  is  but  one  of  the  monstrous  conse- 
quences which  would  follow  from  Mr  Foster's  argument ;  the 
grossest  fatuity,  we  had  almost  said,  that  ever  a  great  intellect 
was  betrayed  into. 

But  the  feebleness  of  that  efficacy  is  owing  to  the  voluntary 
moral  insensibility  of  the  soul  to  all  spiritual  ideas  and  appre- 
hensions; a  consequence  of  its  depravity  and  not  of  its  consti- 
tution. And  that  depravity  is  sueh  that  we  apprehend  pre- 
sent self-interest  outweighs  even  the  consideration  of  eternal 
conBeqnenoes,  unseen,  and  infinitely  more  so  of  any  merely 
limited  consequeaces.  The  habit  of  looking  at  and  living  for 
the  things  whieb  are  seen  and  temporal,  produces  an  utter  in- 
sensibility to  the  things  unseen  and  eternal;  so  that,  though 
the  idea  of  eternity  is  full,  clear,  and  simple  in  the  intellect,  it 
is  not  admitted  into  the  heart;  there  is  a  disconnection  be- 
tween it  and  the  practical  aSections,  as  between  the  brain  and 
the  nerves  in  the  case  of  some  forma  of  paralysia.  But  still 
the  idea  rules  as  a  monarch  in  the  intellect,  and  exerts  in  its 
tnm  a  paralyzing  power  over  all  motives,  all  forms  of  induce- 
ment, addressed  to  the  soul  as  based  upon  anything  less  than 
eternity.  The  idea  of  eternity  in  the  soul  reduces  to  ashes, 
as  an  omnipotent  magician,  whatever  accumulations,  either  of 
horrors  or  beatitudes,  may  be  attempted  before  it  in  any  dura- 
tion short  of  eternity.  Such  tricks  of  accumulation,  though 
the  forces  of  the  planetary  universe  were  called  in  aid  of  the 
computation,  as  Foster  has  done,  are  as  a  hollow  jugglery, 
which  the  soul  sees  through  in  an  instant,  and  darts  beyond, 
infinitely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  limited  efficacy.  So  that  it 
may  wiUi  truth  be  said,  that  a  being  to  whom  6od  has  given 
the  idea  of  eternity  is  absolutely  beyond  the  reach  of  efficacy, 
even  by  Omnipotence,  with  anything  leas  than  eternity.  A 
mind  with  all  the  intense  energy  of  thought  and  language, 
and  all  the  power  of  imagery,  that  not  only  Foster,  but  an 
archangel  could  command,  might  exhaust  itself  in  piling  hor- 
rors upon  horrors,  with  all  forms  of  illuBtration  supplied  by  the 
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universe,  and  all  exolamations  of  dread  before  the  misery  of 
incomputable  ages  of  torment;  but  the  soul  darting;  into  the 
eternity  beyond,  exulting  spreads  ite  winga  in  triumph,  and 
laughs  at  the  eeareorow  of  a  limited  duration,  A  depraved 
man,  assured  of  an  eternity  of  blessedness,  will  be  affected  by 
nothing  le»»  than  an  eternity  of  misery.  It  is  absolutely  in 
this  way  that  the  power  of  this  idea  of  eternity  is  moat  tho- 
roughly tested  among  mortals,  by  its  rendering  ine^cacuna  all 
ideas  but  those  drawn  /rom  eternity;  and,  on  the  other  band, 
the  power  of  human  depravity  is  tested  and  demonstrated  in 
this  more  than  anything  else,  its  power  to  render  the  induce- 
ments of  eternity  itself  absolutely  inefficacious  unless  wielded 
by  the  Almighty. 

There  is  in  one  of  Mr  Foster's  valuable  articles, — onOhalmere's 
Astronomical  Discourses, — a  most  impressive  argument  as  to  the 
necessity  of  an  eternal  and  infinite  demonstration  of  the  divine 
omnipotence  and  wisdom,  by  a  practical  boundlessness  in  the 
created  universe;  the  mighty  tracts  of  creation  sweeping  end* 
lessly  along,  and  merging  into  an  awfnl  and  mysterious  infinity. 
The  greatest  of  created  beings  will  never  to  all  eternity  be 
able  to  survey  the  whole  of  the  material  creation.  "  For  must 
it  not  be  one  great  object  in  the  Creator's  desigD,  that  this 
magnitude  should  make  a  sublime  and  awfiil  impression  on  bia 
intelligent  creatures^  But  if  the  magnitude  is  to  make  this 
impression,  what  would  be  the  impression  made  on  created 
spirits  by  their  coming  to  the  end,  the  boundary,  of  this  mag- 
nitude! It  is  palpable  that  this  latter  impression  must  coun- 
teract the  former.  So  that  if  the  stupendous  extension  of  the 
works  of  Glod  were  intended  and  adapted  to  promote,  in  the 
contemplations  of  the  highest  intelli^nces,  an  infinitely  glori- 
ous, though  still  incompetent,  conception  of  the  Divine  infinity, 
the  ascertaining  of  the  limit,  the  distinct  perception  of  the 
finiteness,  of  that  manifestation  of  power  would  tend  with  a 
dreadful  force  to  repress  and  annihilate  that  conception ;  and 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  if  an  exalted,  adoring  spirit  could 
ever  in  eternity  find  itself  at  that  limit,-  the  perception  would 
inflict  inconceivable  horror,"  "  Each  of  the  elements  of  the 
manifestation  of  an  Infinite  Being,  therefore,"  Mr  Foster 
argues,  "  will  have  a  practical  infiniteness  relative  to  the  cv 
pacities  of  his  intelligent  creatures;  and  the  universe  itself 
must  be  one  of  which  it  shall  not  be  within  the  possH^iUet 
of  any  intelligence  less  than  the  Infinite  to  know  the  termisa- 
tion.' 

Now,  this  is  truly  important,  and  powerful  as  to  the  tme 
nature  of  our  idea  of  eternity,  and  the  worthlessness  of  any 
impression  as  a  motive  on  the  soul  of  an  immortal  being  whicb 
does  not  coiooide  in  its  extent  vrith  its  own  and  the  Dirine 
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existence.  If  this  resaoning  holds  good  in  regard  to  Crod's 
omnipotence,  much  more  in  regard  to  his  moral  perfections. 
If  the  utmost  conception  of  creative  vastness  and  glory  pos- 
sible to  a  created  mind  would  be  reduced  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing impression  of  littleness  on  coming  to  the  absolute  limit 
of  its  display  in  the  bosom  of  eternity,  how  much  more  in 
regard  to  any  and  every  manifestation  of  6od''s  moral  attri- 
bntes! 

If  an  adequate  impression  of  the  Divine  perfection  of  omni- 
potence be  required  to  be  produced,  Foster's  reasoning  shows 
that  anything  absolutely  short  of  eternity  is  nothing,  nay,  is 
of  a. force  the  contrary  way.  And  so,  if  an  adequate  impres- 
sion of  the  Divine  holiness  is  requisite  in  the  sanctions  of  the 
Divine  law,  anything  short  of  eternity  in  that  is  equally  of 
force  the  contrary  way.  If  an  adequate  impression  of  terror 
for  sinful  beings,  under  a  respite  of  mercy  on  certain  condi- 
tions, be  required, — an  adequate  deterring  impression  by  the 
penalty  of  the  law — Foster's  own  reasoning  shows  that  any- 
thing short  of  eternity  would  fail.  The  eternal  and  infinite 
dreadfulness  of  disobedience  could  not  be  shown  by  anything 
less  than  eternal  suifering  on  account  of  disobedience ;  the 
eternal  and  infinite  dreadfulness  and  terribleness  of  sin,  if 
required  to  be  manifested  in  extent,  would  sink  into  an  im- 
pression of  nothingness  when  the  absolute  'limit  of  the  evil 
should  be  reached. 

And  the  experiment  having  once  been  tried,  we  can  assume 
with  certainty  that  the  universe  of  created  intelligences  would 
feel  released  from  all  fear  of  God,  as  to  any  consequences  of 
rebellion  against  him.  The  penalty  would  be  the  scorn  of  all 
evil  beings,  and  no  object,  either  of  solicitude,  of  confidence, 
or  of  reverence,  to  good  beings.  The  arrival  at  the  end  of  it 
would  inflict  inconceivable  horror  on  those  spirits  who  have 
looked  to  it  as  the  manifestation  of  the  Divine  holiness  and 
justice,  and  the  protection  of  themselves  and  of  the  interests 
of  the  universe  against  the  encroachments  of  sin;  and  would 
fill  with  inconceivable  exultation  and  delight  those  spirits  who, 
in  spite  of  its  threatenings,  have  dared  to  rebel.  And  we  can 
conceive  of  a  period  in  duration  from  which  all  that  has  been 
passed  through  of  eufiering,  though  in  a  circle  of  ages  beyond 
the  possibility  of  human  computation,  would  be  looked  upon 
as  less  than  the  remembrance  by  a  man  on  the  verge  of  three 
score  years  and  ten  of  the  sting  of  a  wasp,  or  the  minutest 
emotion  of  sorrow  in  his  childhood. 

But  if  the  creation  of  the  universe  be  assumed  as  under- 
taken for  the  display  of  the  Divine  perfections,  the  government 
of  that  universe  by  rewards  and  punishments  must  be  so 
assumed  much  more.     And,  consequently,  on  Foster's  own 
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reasoning,  the  extent  of  such  display  in  each  of  these  direc- 
tions, in  each  of  the  elements  of  the  manifestation  of  an 
Infinite  Being,  must  have  a  practical  infiaiteness,  relative  to 
the  capacities  of  his  intelligent  creatures;  and  the  demon- 
stration of  the  terribleness  of  sin,  and  of  God's  holiness  and 
juatioe  in  the  punishment  of  sin,  must  be  one  of  which  it  shall 
not  be  within  the  pottibiUtiei  of  any  intelligence  less  than  tbe 
Infinite  to  know  the  termination.  We  wonder  that  this 
necessary  consequence  of  Foster's  argument  should  not  have 
oocurred  to  his  own  mind  when  pressed  with  donbt  and  diffi- 
culty in  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

Some  of  the  questions  respecting  unr  state  in  the  future 
world,  which  Foster  was  ever  proposing  to  his  oWn  mind,  are 
comparatively  trifling,  though  invested  with  a  solemn  curioBU.y 
of  spirit,  that  communicates  its  own  mysterious  shade  to  every 
article  of  inquiry;  reminding  us  of  the  illustration  which 
Coleridge  has  somewhere  used,  that  the  colours  of  the  chame- 
leon darken  in  tbe  shadow  of  him  who  bends  over  to  look  at 
it.  So  the  mind  of  Mr  Foster  sees  in  the  eternal  world  a 
reflection  of  his  own  dim  imaginings,  instead  of  the  realities 
which  a  man  may  and  must  see  if  he  looks  through  the  tele- 
Bcopd  of  God's  Word,  and  not  the  smoky  glass  of  his  own 
fancies.  Mr  Foster's  letter  to  Rev.  Mr  Clowes,  the  213th  in 
the  biographical  colleotion,  written  in  the  seventieth  year  of 
his  life,  in  regard  to  the  intermediate  state,  is  an  interesting 
exhibition  of  the  posture  of  his  spirit.  He  sets  out  with 
"  aasuming  in  entire  confidence  the  soul's  conaciousncss  after 
death :  this  is  implied  in  many  passages  of  Scripture ;  but  a 
number  of  them,  often  cited,  assert  it  in  so  plain  a  manner 
that  nothing  but  the  most  resolute  perversity  of  critieism  oaxt 
attempt  to  invalidate  them." 

And  could  Mr  Foster  have  admitted  anything  less  than 
this  concerning  tbe  number  and  vast  variety  of  passages 
which  teach  so  clearly  the  doctrine  of  an  eternal  retribution  i 
On  some  of  those  passages  the  very  truth  of  the  souFs  con- 
sciousness after  death  hinges.  Why  did  not  Mr  Foster  apply 
his  canon  of  judgment  to  the  consideration  of  eternal  retri- 
bution, asserted  in  those  passages  in  so  plain  a  manner  that 
nothing  hut  the  most  resolute  perversity  of  criticism  can 
attempt  to  invalidate  them  \ 

But  he  goes  on  in  his  interesting  letter  to  present  a  variety 
of  questions,  which  he  would  put  to  a  messenger  from  the 
unseen  world,  could  he  have  such  an  one  to  converse  with;  and 
intimates  his  opinion  that  we  are,  by  aomG  punitive  dispensa- 
tion, "  denied  such  a  knowledge  of  the  invisible  world  as 
would  have  tended  to  make  the  prospect  of  that  world  more 
infiuentially  impressive.'' 
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In  view  of  such  a  singular  position  as  this,  we  caanot  but 
bring  a  previous  state  of  Mr  Foster's  own  mind  in  contrast 
with  it.  There  is  a  moat  striking  passage  in  his  Introduction 
to  "  Doddridge's  Bise  and  Progress,''  in  wbioh  he  dwells  upon 
the  mighty  assemblage  of  considerations  that  should  irresist- 
ibly compel  a  careless  soul  to  thoughtfulness,  but  to  which  it 
is  insensible.  "  The  very  emanations  of  heaven,  radiating 
downwards  to  where  you  dwell,  are  intercepted  and  do  not 
reach  you.  It  is  the  frequent  reflectioD  of  a  thoughtful  mind 
in  observing  you,  What  ideas,  what  truths,  what  mighty  ap- 
peals, belong  to  the  condition  of  this  one  man,  and  of  that, 
devoted  and  enslaved  to  the  world  I  Oh  !  why  is  it  impossible 
to  bring  them  into  application!  A  few  minntes  of  time  would 
be  sufficient  for  the  annunciation  of  what,  if  it  oould  be  re- 
ceived by  them  in  its  simple,  unexaggerated  importance,  would 
stop  that  one  man's  gay  career,  as  if  a  great  serpent  bad 
raised  its  head  iu  his  path;  would  confound  that  other's 
calculation  for  emolument ;  would  bring  a  sudden  dark  eclipse 
on  that  third  man's  visions  of  fame ; — would  tear  them  all  from 
their  inveterate  and  almost  desperate  combination  with  what 
is  to  perish,  and  amidst  their  surprise  and  terror  would  excite 
an  emotion  of  joy  that  they  had  been  dissevered,  before  it  was 
too  late,  from  an  object  that  was  carrying  them  down  a  rapid 
declination  towards  destruction.  And  the  chief  of  theie  things, 
so  potmt  if  applied,  are  not  toithheld,  as  i/  secreted  and  jilent 
in  some  dark  cloud,  from  which  toe  had  to  invoke  them  to  break 
forth  in  lightning ,-  they  are  actually  exhibited  in  the  Divine 
revelation.^ 

There  are,  then,  things  enough  revealed  from  that  invisible 
world,  emanations  from  heaven  radiating  downwards,  alarming 
ideas  and  mighty  appeals  enough,  if  men  would  look  at  them, 
to  render  the  prospect  of  that  world  so  influentially  impressive, 
that  if  a  bolt  of  thunder  had  fallen,  or  the  ground  had  opened 
at  our  feet,  or  a  great  serpent  had  reared  its  head  in  our  path, 
it  would  not  tend  more  certainly  to  arrest  our  steps,  to  tear 
us  from  our  desperate  combtnatiun  with  what  is  to  perish. 
And  these  things  are  not  withheld,  secreted,  or  silent  in  a 
dark  cloud,  but  they  actually  break  forth  in  lightning  from  the 
divine  revelation !  This  is  the  impression  of  a  mind  beholding 
these  things  itself,  and  endeavouring  to  take  hold  of  them,  to 
turn  them,  as  by  an  infallible  and  potent  conductor  of  the 
lightning,  upon  the  insensible  minds  of  others.  Mr  Foster,  in 
this  state  of  open  spiritual  vision,  sees  through  the  Word  of 
God  these  "  mighty  truths,  requisitions,  overtures,  promises, 
portents,  menaces,  close  to  the  sinner,  suspended  just  over 
him,  of  a  nature  to  demolish  the  present  state  of  his  mind,  if 
brought  in  contact  with  it;"  and  the  insensibility  of  the  man 
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amidst  all  this  ia  with  him  a  matter  of  "  indignant  specula- 
tion,^ and  he  is  "excited  to  a  benevolent  impatieooe,  a  restless 
wish,  that  things  so  near  and  important  to  the  man  should 
takfl  hold  upon  him.^  He  wishes  that  an  austere  apparition, 
as  from  the  dead,  might  accost  him,  who  is  living  as  if  life 
were  never  to  have  an  end! 

This  is  the  nux>d  of  mind,  this  is  the  state  of  vision,  tbia  the 
anxiet}'  of  heart,  in  a  man  endeavouring  to  urge  upon  others 
the  importance  of  religion.  But  how  different  the  speculative 
letter  of  the  same  being  at  seventy  years  of  age !  He  wishes 
for  something  from  the  invisible  world,  more  influentially  im- 
pressive \  He  begs  for  a  few  of  the  special  facts  of  that  world, 
"  that  might  keep  oar  minds  directed  under  a  graver  impres- 
sion, to  a  preparation  for  it.""  And  with  the  declaration  of 
our  Saviour  directly  before  his  mind, — "  Neither  would  they  be- 
lieve, though  one  rose  from  the  dead,'' — he  endeavours  to  dimi- 
nish the  amount  of  the  meaning  of  that  declaration  to  what  is 
barely  and  absolutely  Tiecetsaiy  to  understand  by  it.  A  state 
of  miod  80  singnlarly  obstinate  against  any  but  oompalsory 
conviction,  assuredly  comes  near  to  that  very  disease  of  unbe- 
lief of  which  our  Savour  speaks.  What  revelation  coald  be 
made  to  satisfy  itt  Here  again  is  Thomas  among  the  disciples. 
Believe  on  lach  evidenoe !  Show  me  the  print  of  the  nails,  and 
let  me  thrust  my  band  into  his  side! 

Mr  Foifter  goes  on.     "  We  must  submit  to  feel  that  we  an 

in  the  dark A  contemplative  spirit  hovers  with  in- 

Buppressible  inquiutiveness  about  the  dark  frontier,  beyond 
which  it  iitoios  that  wonderful  realities  are  existing—^realitiGB 
of  greater  importance  to  it  than  the  whole  world  on  this  side 
of  that  limit.  We  watch  for  some  ghmpse  through  any  part 
of  the  solemn  shade."  Would  not  one  imagine  that  he  were 
in  the  presence  of  some  highly-cultivated  and  powerful  pagan 
mind,  without  a  revelation,  soliloquizing  on  the  unimaginable 
future,  as  a  dark,  unfathomed,  palpable  obscure,  rather  than 
listening  to  the  speculations  of  one  of  the  greatest  minds  in  the 
world,  under  the  full  light  of  the  Christian  dispensation  !  This 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  oD  record  of  that  per- 
versity of  mind  which  suffers  its  ignorance  and  impatience 
about  that  which  is  unknown  to  diminish  its  confidence,  and 
obscure  its  perceptions,  in  regard  to  that  which  is  known. 

Now,  in  regard  to  the  detail  of  Divine  revelation,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  both  the  amount  of  light  given  and  that 
withheld,  the  subjects  made  to  stand  out  m  clearest  day  and 
those  held  back  in  comparative  obscurity,  the  degree,  the  dis- 
tribution, the  direction  of  that  light,  and  the  combination  of 
light  and  shade,  are  exactly  what  is  required  for  a  perfect  re- 
velation to  mortals  in  our  state.    To  give  the  realities  of  the 
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future  world  their  fnll  power  over  our  tnindg  in  thia  world, 
there  must  be  that  sublime  sad  awful  mingling  of  the  definite 
with  the  indefinite,  which  presents  absolute  truth,  but  truth 
which  carries  us  wondering  through  eternity;  there  must  be 
that  absence  of  all  such  ezaetnesa  aa  would  make  the  inquiai- 
tire  speculator  say,  "  Now  I  have  it  ^1  under  my  command  and 
comprehension.'^  Had  revelation  been  occupied  with  answers 
to  such  inquiries  as  Mr  Foster  demanded,  its  power  over  the 
soul  would  have  been  immeasurably  lessened.  It  is  the  solemn 
reserve  of  the  Scriptures  in  regard  to  such  comparatively  un- 
important questions  and  particulars,  and  their  solemn  and 
awful  falness  and  clearness  as  to  great,  fundamental  tnitlia, 
that  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  incidental  proofs  of  their 
divine  inspiration :  their  fulness  on  all  points  essential  to  the 
soul^s  eternal  interests;  their  reserve  on  all  points  of  mere 
intellectaal  and  speculative  inquiaitiveness, — on  all  points  on 
which  mcK  would  have  resorted  to  fulness  and  minuteDesa  in 
their  communications,  on  purpose  to  excite  and  attract  the 
curiosity  and  admiration  of  mankind.  Revelation  would  have 
greatly  lost  its  power  to  keep  the  mind  directed  under  a 
grave  impression  of  preparation  for  the  eternal  world,  if  it  had 
been  oonstracted  and  arranged  according  to  Mr  Foster's  de- 
mands. 

And  the  nature  of  Mr  FoBter''8  own  unsophisticated,  almost 
nnconaciouH  impressions,  and  the  amazing  power  with  which  he 
could  convey  them,  in  regard  to  what  awaits  the  soul  in  eter- 
nity, may  be  much  better  learned  from  hia  practical  writings 
than  hia  impatient,  speculative  queationings.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, his  incidental  passage  in  regard  to  the  death  of  Hume. 
After  examining  the  manner  of  the  philoaopber  in  meeting 
death,  the  low  and  laboured  jokes,  the  suapicioua  buffoonery, 
by  which  hia  companiona  could  be  ao  much  diverted,  but  which 
looked  much  like  "  the  expedient  of  a  boy  on  passing  through 
aome  gloomy  place  in  the  night,  who  whiatlea  to  leasen  bis  fear, 
or  to  persnade  his  companion  that  he  does  not  fee)  it;"  he 
observes,  that  "  to  a  man  who  solemnly  believes  the  truth  of 
revelation,  and  therefore  the  t&reatenings  of  divine  vengeanee 
a^ainft  the  detpieerg  of  it,  thia  scene  will  present  as  mournful  a 
spectacle  aa  perhapa  the  sun  ever  ahone  upon.  We  here  be- 
hold a  man  of  great  talents  and  invincible  perseverance  enter- 
ing on  hia  career  with  the  profession  of  an  impartial  inquiry 
after  truth,  met  at  every  stage  and  atep  by  the  evidences  and 
expostula.tiona  of  religion  and  the  claims  of  his  Creator,  but 
devoting  his  labours  to  the  pursuit  of  fame  and  the  promotion 
of  impiety;  at  length  acquiring  and  accomplishing,  as  he  de- 
clared himself,  all  he  had  intended  and  desired,  and  descending 
towards  the  close  of  life  amidst  tranquillity,  widely  extending 
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repntatioD,  and  the  homage  of  the  great  and  learned.  We 
behold  him  appointed  soon  to  appear  before  the  Judge,  to 
whom  he  had  never  alluded  but  with  maJioeor  contempt;  yet 
preserving,  to  appearance,  an  entire  self-complacency,  idly 
jesting  about  his  approaching  dissolution,  and  mingling  with 
the  insane  sport  hia  references  to  the  fall  of  superstition, — a 
term  of  which  the  meaning  is  hardly  even  dubious  when  ex- 
pressed by  such  men.  We  behold  him  at  last  carried  off,  and 
tM  teem  to  hear,  thefollovnng  mommt,  from  the  darkneaa  tn  wAicA 
he  vaniahee,  the  shriek  of  gnrprise  and  terror,  and  the  overpowering 
accentt  of  the  meuenger  of  vengeance.  On  the  whole  globe  there 
probably  wot  not  acting  at  the  time  as  moarnfal  a  tragedy  at 
that  of  which  the  /riendt  of  Mume  were  the  spectators,  without 
being  avsare  that  it  was  any  tragedy  at  all.'" 

Now,  we  need  not  say  that  the  aentenoes  in  this  impressive 
paragraph  marked  in  italics  convey  a  more  solemn  and  effeo- 
tive  impression  by  far,  than  if  their  place  had  been  supplied 
by  any  thing  more  definite.  The  soul  broods  over  the  awful 
undefined  imagery,  covered  up  in  darkness,  yet  half  disclosed 
in  light,  behind  whioh  the  great  fact  of  sudden  and  terrific 
vengeance  rushes  with  overwhelming  certainty. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  morbid  passion  for  doubts,  or  rather 
we  ought  to  say,  the  fascination  by  them,  and  irresistible  draw- 
ing towards  them,  as  a  bird  to  the  glitter  of  a  serpent's  eye, 
beneath  which  the  great  mind  of  Foster  seemed  sometimes 
wrestling.  His  was  not  the  depravity  of  unbelief,  but  the 
tejnptation,  "  If  thou  be  the  Son  of  Oud,  command  these  stones 
that  they  be  made  bread."  Some  men  feed  upon  doubts,  and 
search  for  them,  and  make  sale  of  them.  And  some  men  pre- 
tend to  sport  with  them  even  on  the  brink  of  the  grave :  "A  low 
vivacity,'"  said  Foster,  in  the  case  of  Hume,  "  which  seems  but 
like  the  quickening  corruption  of  a  mind  whose  faculty  for 
perception  is  putrefying  and  dissolving  even  before  the  body." 

But  Foster  did  not  seek  for  doubts;  they  were  borne  in 
upon  him;  they  were  a  source  of  anguish  to  him.  A  man  who 
loves  them  is  likely  to  perish  by  them.  We  have  heard  of 
men  in  search  of  mud-turtles  held  by  the  viscous  soil,  till  the 
tide  flowed  over  them,  and  they  were  drowned;  or  of  men 
digging  mud  itself  in  their  boat,  and  sinking  with  it:  some 
minds  are  swamped  in  the  same  manner. 

There  are  subjects,  on  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  doubt; 
and  the  plainest  truths  of  revelation  may  be  driven  to  extremes 
beyond  the  limit  of  human  faculties.  The  attributes  of  God 
and  the  elements  of  our  own  being  may  be  tortured  with  ques- 
tions, that  admit  of  no  other  answer  than  an  unquestioning 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  wisdom.  On  some  of  these  questions, 
if  created  minds  were  lefl  to  themBelvea  in  controversy,  it 
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would  be  eternal.  The  one  party  might  inveDt  arguments  that 
would  seem  id  their  explosion  to  level  all  the  ranks  of  the 
justifiers  of  the  ways  of  God  to  man,  like  Satan^e  new  artillery 
against  the  serried  files  of  angels;  but  they,  again,  might  be 
overwhelmed  with  arguments  Tike  the  seated  hills;  and  toge- 
ther so  the  war  would  be  eternal.  There  is  nothing  but  the 
coming  of  Messiah  himself  that  can  oalm  the  soul,  and  stay 
the  surges  of  its  chaos. 

We  cannot  help  attributing  most  of  the  defects  and  diffi- 
culties in  Mr  Foster^s  theological  views  to  the  low  position  he 
was  content  to  keep  through  life  in  regard  to  personal  experi- 
ence in  the  great  things  of  religion.  He  had  but  little  animat- 
ing faith  in  the  power  of  religion,  because  he  looked  at  it  and 
experienced  it  more  through  the  medium  of  human  imperfec- 
tions, cares,  anxieties,  troubles,  distractions,  than  of  divine 
grace.  He  did  not  look  into  the  perfect  law  of  liberty,  nor 
hold  up  to  his  own  view  and  the  view  of  others  the  examples  in 
the  New  Testament.  To  use  one  of  his  own  illustrations,  ap- 
plied in  conversation  to  another  subject,  his  piety  did  not  rise 
high  enough  to  keep  the  sharp  and  rugged  prominences  of 
truth,  which  reason  cannot  scale  with  safety,  beneath  the  sur- 
face; because  his  own  experience  was  not  deeper,  they  rose, 
or  were  suffered  to  rise,  into  occasions  of  mischief  and  difficulty. 
Had  the  powerful  spring-tide  of  piety  as  well  as  mind  over- 
flowed bia  being,  there  would  have  been  no  breakers  in  the  sea. 
Had  Foster''s  mind  been  lifted,  for  example,  to  a  post  of  ob- 
aervation  like  that  of  Edwards,  when  he  wrote  the  History  of 
human  Bedemptioo,  what  a  very  different  view  he  would  have 
taken  of  the  economy  of  human  existence  with  its  lurid  shades. 
He  has  such  a  post  now,  we  doubt  not,  amidst  the  "  sanctities 
of  heaven.'' 

The  truth  of  eternal  retribution  is  a  citadel  defended  by 
many  batteries.  So  fast  as  to  the  vision  of  an  enemy  one  seems 
to  be  demolished,  another  rises.  In  the  Scriptures,  in  human 
reason,  from  analogy,  from  the  nature  of  things,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  Uod,  from  the  character  of  man,  the  evidence  is 
Bolemn  and  overwhelming.  Yon  may  play  your  game  of  escape, 
if  the  laws  of  evidence  be  disregarded,  but  with  one  who  holds 
you  to  logical  conclusions,  in  every  possible  move  you  are  check- 
mated. You  cannot  put  the  various  doctrines  of  the  Bible  in 
any  relative  array  but  they  lead  to  this, — you  cannot  exclude 
this  from  any  possible  combination;  and  any  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  scriptural  problem  given,  may  lead  you  through 
the  whole  circle  of  truth.  6iven,  the  atonement;  to  find  the 
oharaoter  of  man,  and  its  relation  to  the  element  of  retribu- 
tion; that  would  do  it.  Or,  given,  the  character  of  man  and 
the  character  of  God;  to  find  the  element  of  retribution;  that 
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would  do  it.  Or,  givea,  the  necessity  of  divine  grace  to  fit 
the  soul  for  heaven,  the  atoDemeot  being  the  sole  coDdttion  of 
that  grace;  to  fiud  the  element  of  retribution;  that  would  do 
it.  Or,  given,  the  existence  and  agency  of  fallen  spirits;  to 
find  man's  retribution;  that  would  do  it.  Or,  given,  the  bare 
offer  of  eternal  life;  thai  would  do  it.  Or,  given,  the  benevo- 
lenoe  of  God,  the  axiom  of  the  nniverBe,  GoD  IS  love;  tbat 
would  do  it.  For  all  retribution  ie  invested  with  the  atmos- 
phere, of  love,  and  had  not  God  been  love,  he  might  have  let 
the  guilty  go  unpunished.  But  justice  only  does  the  work  of 
love,  and  love  works  by  justice  for  the  purity  and  blessedneu 
of  the  universe.  Where  there  is  sin,  love  without  wrath, 
without  retribution,  would  only  be  connivance  with  inii^uity. 
There  is  do  euob  thing  as  love  witbont  justice,  or  justice  with- 
out penalty,  or  penalty  without  execution,  or  execution  with 
end,  so  long  as  there  is  sin. 

Even  in  our  natural  theology,  sin  being  ^ven,  pain  is  abso- 
lutely necessary,  in  order  to  prove  the  benevolence  of  Gtod.  So 
that  the  problem  and  the  answer  might  be  stated  thus:  Given, 
the  fact  of  sin,  how  will  you  demonstrate  that  God  is  a  good 
being !  Answer :  Only  by  proving  that  God  punishes  sin.  In. 
this  view,  the  actual  degree  of  miaeiy  with  which  earth  is  filled, 
ao  far  from  being  a  difiiculty  in  God'^s  government,  goes  to 
establish  it  as  God's.  A  malevolent  being  would  have  let  men 
sin  without  making  them  miserable;  therefore,  God  could  not 
be  proved  benevolent,  unless,  in  a  world  of  sin,  there  were  the 
ingredient  of  misery. 

But  the  arrangement  in  this  world  is  imperfect,  even  to  a 
pagan  mind,  and  leaves  the  system  open  to  doubt  as  to  God'a 
justice,  because  sin  is  so  often  without  punisfameot,  and  the 
wicked  escape.  But  if  they  escape  here,  only  to  meet  a  perfect 
retribution  hereafter,  the  doubt  is  removed.  Here,  then,  in 
this  world,  we  see  only  the  seeds,  the  roots,  the  imperfect  de- 
velopment, of  a  system  which  has  its  perfection  in  the  eternal 
world.  Such  is  the  inevitable  argument  from  our  natural 
theology.  A  mind  like  Bishop  Butler'^a,  not  withheld,  as  Fos- 
ter's was,  by  permitted  doubts  as  to  the  Divine  goodness,  from 
pressing  the  argument  to  its  logical  coHclusion,  finds  in  the 
eternal  world  the  completion  of  the  system  which  is  but  begun 
in  this.  Then  there  comes  in  revelation,  to  bring  the  prophecy 
of  our  natural  theology  to  an  absolute  certainty,  detailing  be- 
forehand the  perfect  proviuons  of  the  Divine  government,  and 
showing  that  the  partial  flashes  of  justice  in  this  world  are 
hut  the  restraint  of  the  Divine  indignation  under  a  system  of 
mercy  through  the  death  of  the  Son  of  God.  So  tbat  while 
there  are  intitaatvma  enough  of  retributive  justice  to  warn  men 
of  what  is  to  come,  if  they  do  not  avail  themselves  of  that 
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mercy,  there  is  rettraint  eDOngh  of  retributive,  justice  to  con- 
stitute a  perfect  probation,  and  leave  unembarrassed  the  entire 
free  ageooy  of  man.  There  is  retribution  enough  to  show  that 
God  can  and  will  punish  ein^  retribution  so  little  as  to  show 
that  what  he  does  not  do  here  he  will  do  hereafter. 

In  such  a  system  the  very  provisions  of  mercy  are  manifestly 
an  overwhelming  proof  that  there  can  be  mercy  in  no  other 
way.  The  provisions  of  mercy,  if  rejected,  return  into  sanc- 
tions of  the  law,  and  are  the  greatest  oseuranoes  of  an  endless 
retribution.  Just  thus  is  the  argument  conducted  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. And  it  must  be  a  most  singular  perversity  of  mind, 
that,  accepting  humbly  of  those  provisions  for  itself,  as  the 
only  possible  way  of  salvation,  at  the  same  time  condemns  the 
goodness  of  Gt>d  in  not  saving  without  those  provisions  the 
persons  who  reject  them.  It  is  turning  the  whole  foundations 
of  the  argument  upside  down,  and  putting  things  in  the  very  re- 
verse order  from  that  which  they  occupy  in  the  Scriptures.  It 
is  this  reverse  order  which  Mr  Foster  takes.  Given,  justifica- 
tion by  faith  alone;  to  save  that  part  of  the  world  which  con- 
tinues rebellious  vfithout  faith.  Or,  in  other  words,  given,  the 
atonement  for  believers ;  to  save  unbelicYers  in  spite  of  it. 

There  is  no  shadow  of  such  a  problem  presented  for  solution 
in  the  Word  of  God.  The  question  is  not  even  mooted  of  the 
possibility  of  such  salvation.  If  there  be  any  form  of  question 
about  it,  it  is  presented  in  such  a  shape  as  to  constitute  a  new 
and  more  impregnable  variety  in  the  argument  of  retribution: 
not,  how  can  they  be  saved, — but,  how  can  they  escape,  who  itegltet 
so  great  salvation!  Given,  by  God's  mercy,  the  atonement;  what 
MUST  become  of  those  who  reject  it!  That  is  the  solemn  path 
into  which  our  inquisitive  thoughtB  are  turned  in  the  Scriptures. 

There  is  a  marked  contradiction  between  Mr  Foster's  line 
of  reasoning  on  this  subject,  and  hia  practical  solemnity  and 
power  in  the  enforcement  of  repentance.  Take,  for  example, 
those  admirable  letters  written  to  assist  a  soul  on  the  verge  of 
the  eternal  world  in  Its  preparation  for  the  change  from  this 
world  to  that.  He  never  glances  at  a  possibility  of  there  being 
safety  in  the  eternal  world,  without  a  previous  reliance  upon 
Christ  in  this.  His  whole  argument,  in  all  the  solemnity  which 
Foster,  of  all  men,  possessed  a  surpassing  ability  to  throw 
around  it,  so  that  it  seems  aa  a  dask  cloud  coming  to  brood 
over  the  spirit  with  mutterings  of  thunder,  is  constructed  here 
and  elsewhere  on  the  impossibility  of  blessedness  in  heaven 
without  regeneration  by  divine  grace;  the  impossibility  of  that 
grace,  except  on  a  personal  application  to  and  reliance  upon 
the  Divine  Mediator;  the  impossibility  of  guilt  being  taken 
away  but  by  relying  wholly  on  the  Saviour  of  the  world;  the 
impossibility  of  pardon  without  seeking  pardon  through  fajg 
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blood.  To  all. this  he  sddB  the  invetearac;  and  profoandoee* 
of  human  depravity,  the  utterly  perverted  state  or  every  heart. 
"  It  is  here,'"  aays  he,  speaking  to  a  dear  and  most  amiable 
young  friend,  "  that  we  need  pardoning  mercy  to  remove  the 
guilt,  and  operations  of  the  Divine  Spirit  to  transform  our  na- 
ture and  reverse  its  tendencies.  It  is  thus  alono  that  we  cao 
be  made  fit  for  the  oommunity  and  felicity  of  heaven."  And  to 
all  this  he  is  wont  to  add  the  emphatic  pressure  of  the  danger 
of  delay,  lest  the  opportunity  be  passed  by,  and  the  immortal 
spirit  be  '*  driven  away  in  its  wickedness,''  unprepared  to  meet 
its  Judge. 

What  is  there  behind  all  this!  what  does  it  indicate!  A 
deep,  un&thomsble  conviction  of  the  danger  of  eternal  retribu- 
tion, a  conviction  which  sinks  Foster's  sentences  into  the  con- 
science as  with  the  point  of  a  diamond;  a  conviction  which  goes 
beforehand  with  the  reader,  and  prepares  the  mind  to  receive 
the  impression  from  Foster's  solemnity  of  appeal,  stamped  as 
with  the  weight  of  a  mountain.  The  conviction  in  Foster's 
mind  was  indeed  habitually  wrestling  with  doubt;  but  wbou- 
ever  he  addressed  himself  to  the  work  of  warning  an  immortal 
being,  ths  instinctive  enei^  of  the  conviction,  quickened  by 
anxiety  for  another,  seemed  to  thnist  the  doubt  down,  and  the 
tide  of  solemn  thought  pressed  unimpeded  onward.  Such  de- 
clarations of  Foster  s  belief  as  this,  that  it  is  only  by  the  scrip- 
tural view  of  the  Mediator  that  "  all  our  guilt  can  be  removed 
from  the  soul,  and  diuevered  from  its  destiny  in  the  life  to  cama^ 
indicate  a  reef  of  thought  on  this  subject  over  which  the 
anxieties  of  his  mind  were  thundering  incessantly.  The  stu- 
dent in  theology,  or  young  minister  to  whom  he  addressed  a 
letter  so  palpably  inconsistent  with  the  practical  tenor  of  his 
writings,  might  have  answered  him  with  the  question,  ^'  What 
mean  the  breakers  on  that  reef!  What  it  that  destiny  in  the 
life  to  come,  from  which  gt^lt  cannot  he  diiMveredf" 

And  he  may  be  answered  now,  in  Foster's  own  language, 
taken  from  his  earlier  work,  on  the  "  Importance  of  Religion," 
with  a  positive  answer  in  the  shape  of  a  returning  question: 
"  The  question  comes  to  you,  Whetheryou  can  deliberat^y  judge 
it  better  to  carry  foi'ward  a  corrupt  nature,  uncorrected,  un- 
tnmsformed,  unreclaimed  to  God,  into  the  future  state,  where 
IT  HiTST  BE  MISERABLE,  than  to  undergo  whatever  severity  is  in- 
dispensable in  the  process  of  true  religion,  which  would  prepare 
you  for  a  happy  eternity.  Befieot  that  you  are  every  day  praoti- 
cally  answering  the  question.  Can  it  be  that  you  are  answering 
it  in  the  affirmative!  Do  I  really  see  before  me  the  ration^ 
being  who  in  effect  avows, — I  cannot,  will  not,  submit  to  such  a 
diaciphne,  though  in  refusing  it  and  resisting  it,  I  renounce  im 
infinite  and  eternal  good,  and  contign  mytelf  to  EBKDiTioji  T' 
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He  may  be  answered  with  another  sentence,  taken  from  the 
aame  powerful  work  of  Mr  Foster,  and  applied  by  Foster  him- 
aelf,  as  the  _^nal  answer  to  those  who  question  the  truth  of 
that  "  appalling  estimate  of  future  ruin,"  presented  by  the 
evangelical  religious  doctrine— an  answer  which  the  writer 
himself  would  have  done  well  to  put  up  in  characters  of  fire 
over  his  own  entrance  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject: — 
"  We  have  only  to  reply,  that,  as  he  has  not  yet  seen  the 
world  of  retribution,  he  la  TO  take  his  estimate  of  its 
AWAED8  FROM  THE  DECLARATION  OF  HiM  WHO  KNOWS  WHAT 
THEY  ARE,  AND  THAT  IT  IS  AT  HIS  PERIL  HE  ASSUMES  TO  ENTER- 
TAIN ANT  OTHBR." 

Here  we  rest.  This  single  sentence  contains  a  wisdom  that 
quite  seta  aside  Mr  Foster^s  whole  letter  on  the  subject  of 
Divine  penalty.  God  only  knows  the  retributions  of  eternity, 
and  it  is  at  our  peril  that  we  assume  to  entertain  any  other 
estimate  of  them  than  that  which  his  words  distinctly  reveal. 

We  cannot  better  close  our  notices  of  this  subject,  and  of 
these  intensely  interesting  volumes,  than  by  quoting  two  of  the 
remarks  in  Mr  Foster's  Journal,  numbered  321  and  323: — 

"  We  are,  as  to  the  grand  system  and  aeries  of  God's  government, 
like  a  man  who,  confined  in  a  dark  room,  should  observe  through  a 
chink  in  the  wall,  some  large  animal  passing  by;^he  sees  but  an  ex- 
tremely  small  strip  of  the  animal  at  once  as  it  passes  by,  and  is  utterly 
unable  to  form  an  idea  of  the  size,  proportions,  or  shape  of  it." 

"  How  dangerous  to  defer  those  momentous  reformations,  which 
conscience  is  solemnly  preaching  to  the  heart.  If  they  are  neglected, 
the  difficulty  and  indisposition  are  increasing  every  month.  The 
mind  is  receding,  degree  after  degree,  from  the  warm  and  hopeful 
zone,  till  at  last  it  will  enter  the  arctic  circle,  and  become  fixed  in 
relentless  and  eternal  ice." 

Out  of  the  first  three  hundred  articles  in  this  Journal,  pre- 
pared with  great  care  by  Mr  Foster's  own  hand,  only  twenty- 
eight  have  been  published;  of  the  others,  likewise,  many  are 
omitted.  We  cannot  conceive  the  reason  for  this  procedure. 
It  would  seem  proper  to  have  published  the  whole  of  the  Jour- 
nal; it  will  be  strange,  indeed,  if  it  be  not  demanded  by  the 
earnest  desire  to  know  alt  that  can  be  known  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  processes  of  so  remarkable  a  mind.  Appended 
to  these  volumes  are  some  deeply  interesting  notices  of  Mr 
Foster,  as  a  preacher  and  companion,  by  John  Sheppard, 
author  of  "  Thoughts  on  Devotion,"  and  other  productions. 

We  have  spoken  of  that  delightful  trait  in  Mr  Foster's 
noble  nature— his  childlike  ingenuousness.  There  was  in  him 
a  striking  combination  of  simplicity  of  purpose,  independence, 
originality,  and  fearlessness  of  human  opinion.  Now,  if  he 
had  possessed,  along  with  these  qualities,  a  greater  degree  of 
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wiedom  in  practical  judgment,  we  believe  we  Bhould  bare  seen 
in  the  memorials  of  his  biography  more  of  positive  faith  and 
lees  of  the  workings  of  anxious,  disquieting,  and  eometimes 
agonizing  doubt.  There  are  seasons  of  doubt  and  darkness 
in  ChristiaQ  experience  which  man  should  keep  from  man  and 
carry  only  to  God.  He  should  keep  them,  not  because  he 
fears  the  tribunal  of  human  opinion,  but  fears  to  add  what 
may  be  the  wrongfulness  of  his  own  state  of  mind  to  the  sum 
of  error  and  unbelief  in  the  world.  He  should  cease  from 
man  and  watt  patiently  upon  God  for  light,  because  he  loves 
his  fellow-beings,  and  is  unwilling  by  hia  ovrn  uncertainties, 
which  may  spring  from  he  knows  not  now  many  evil  inSuences, 
to  run  the  hazard  of  balancing  their  uncertainty  on  the  wrong 
side.  It  is  no  part  of  a  childlike  ingenuousness  to  give  utter- 
ance always  to  whatever  may  perplex  the  soul  in  its  conflicts 
with  the  powers  of  darkness. 

The  acTmirable  constitution  of  the  mind  of  Bobert  Hall  in 
reference  to  this  subject  has  been  developed  by  Mr  Foster 
himself  in  his  own  original  and  forcible  style.  In  that  part 
of  his  remarks  on  Mr  Hall's  character  as  a  preacher  he  has 
alluded  to  the  peculiar  tendency  in  some  minds  to  brood  over 
the  shaded  frontier  of  awful  darkness  on  the  borders  of  onr 
field  of  knowledge.  "  There  are  certain  mysterious  pheno- 
mena," says  he,  "  in  the  moral  economy  of  our  world,  which 
compel  and  will  not  release  the  attention  of  a  thoughtful 
mind,  especially  if  of  a  gloomy  constitutional  tendency. 
Wherever  it  turns  it  still  encounters  their  portentous  aspect, 
often  feels  arrested  and  fixed  by  them  as  under  some  potent 
spell,  making  an  effort,  still  renewed  and  still  unavailing,  to 
escape  from  the  appalling  presence  of  the  vision."  Mr  Foster 
is  here  evidently  disclosing  something  of  the  habit  of  hie  own 
experience.  He  was  longing  to  have  the  oppression  upon  hia 
mind  alleviated,  and  he  thought  that  the  strenuous,  deliberate 
exertion  of  a  power  of  thought  like  Mr  HdlFa,  after  he  had 
been  so  deeply  conversant  with  important  and  difficult  specu- 
lations, might  perhaps  have  contributed  something  towards 
such  an  alleviation.  But  even  Mr  Hall  could  have  effected 
nothing  of  this  nature  for  a  mind  which  would  not  exercise 
a  childlike  faith.  Garry  our  knowledge  up  to  the  last  point 
to  which  the  strongest  mind  ever  created  could  advance  it, 
and  there  is  still  the  same  need  of  faith — contented,  quiet, 
submissive  faith.  And  how  is  faith  ever  to  be  tried,  how 
can  it  be  proved  that  it  is  the  faith  of  an  humble  and  sub- 
missive mind,  except  in  the  midst  or  on  the  border  of  great 
difficulties! 

Mr  Foster  speaks,  almost  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment, 
of  that  peculiarity  in  Mr  Hall's  mental  character  by  which 
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he  appeared  "  disiuclined  to  pursue  any  inquiries  beyond  the 
point  where  substantial  evidence  fails.  He  seemed  content 
to  let  it  remain  a  terra  incognita  till  the  hour  that  puts  an 
end  to  conjecture."  We  confess  we  see  a  deep  wisdom  and 
beauty  in  this  trait  of  character.  It  was  wrought  into  Mr 
Hall's  constitution,  not  by  nature  only,  but  by  the  power  of 
divine  grace.  And  the  more  the  soul  is  absorbed  with  the 
known  realities  of  our  being,  and  the  overwhelming  import- 
ance of  what  is  clearly  revealed  of  our  destiny  in  the  world 
to  come,  the  more  anxious  it  will  be  to  press  that  knowledget 
the  more  unwilling  to  distract  the  attention  from  it  by  the 
pursuit  of  doubt  and  inquisitive  speculation,  and  the  more 
content  to  leave  the  obscure  and  the  mysterious  to  the  hour 
when  we  shall  see  as  we  are  seen,  and  know  as  wo  are  known. 
"  My  efforts,"  said  Mr  Foster,  in  his  Journal,  "  to  enter  into 
possession  of  the  vast  world  of  moral  and  metaphysical  truth 
are  like  those  of  a  mouse  attempting  to  gnaw  through  the 
door  of  a  granary."  It  was  also  a  curious  remark  which  he 
made,  that  "  one  object  of  life  should  be  to  accumulate  s 
great  number  of  grand  questions  to  be  asked  and  resolved  in 
eternity."  Inquisitive  wonderer  in  the  presence  of  mysterious 
and  incomprehensible  truth  !  Art  thou  noic  in  a  world  where 
faith  is  DO  longer  needed !  Or  do  the  answers  that,  in  the 
light  of  etprnity,  the  light  of  Heaven,  have  burst  upon  thy 
redeemed  spirit,  only  render  necessary  a  still  higher  faith, 
and  prepare  thee  for  its  undoubting,  beatific,'  everlasting 
exercise  ? 


Art.  II, —  CEcolampade  le  Reformatenr  de  Basle:  par  J.  J, 
Herzog,  Docteur  en  Thtologie  et  Pro/esseur  a  rUniveriite  de 
Halle:  tradutt  de  VAUemand  par  A.  De  Maeslrel,  Mmislre 
de  I'Bfflke  Lilre  du  Canton  de  Vaud.     Neufchatel,  \8i9. 

This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  biography  of  the  Refor- 
mation. It  is  one  of  the  issues  of  a  book  society  at  Neufchatel, 
formed  a  few  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  translating  and  cir- 
culating through  French  Switzerland  the  choicest  productions 
of  the  evangelical  writers  of  Germany,  The  present  volume 
purports  to  be  only  a  translation;  but  the  fact  is,  that  the 
materials  of  the  original  work  have  been  recast  in  a  French 
mould,  and  under  the  immediate  eye  of  the  biographer  himself. 
As  a  native  of  Basle,  Dr  Herzog  would  naturally  feel  an  in- 
terest in  her  Reformer,  while  his  cordial  love  for  the  principles 
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of  the  BcfonnatioD,  and  the  nature  of  his  professional  studies, 
qualify  him  for  the  task  of  writing  his  history.  For  ten  years 
he  held  the  chair  of  Church  History  in  the  Academy  of  Laus- 
anne; but  at  the  call  of  God  he  abandoned  his  dignified  status 
and  comfortable  salary  as  profesGor,  and  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  demissionary  pastors  of  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  who,  like  their 
brethren  in  Scotland  (though  amid  severer  trials),  gave  so 
impressive  a  testimony  to  the  spiritual  independence  of  the 
church  of  Christ.  After  his  secession  from  the  national  estab- 
lishment, Dr  Herzog  superintended  the  studies  of  the  few 
theological  students  who  adhered  to  the  infant  Free  Church 
of  the  Canton,  until  he  was  called  by  the  King  of  Prussia  to 
occupy  the  position  which  he  now  holds  in  the  University  of 
Halle. 

In  preparing  the  present  volume,  Dr  Herzog  first  of  all  en- 
gaged in  a  thorough  study  of  the  various  publications  of  the 
Reformer — consisting  of  translations  from  the  fathers,  doctrinal, 
liturgical,  and  expository  treatises  and  sermoDS — -with  a  view 
to  trace  the  successive  phases  of  his  spiritual  experience.  Of 
these  materials  he  has  made  a  much  more  satisfactory  use  than 
any  previous  biographer.  He  has  also  largely  availed  himself 
of  the  Reformer's  correspondence,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  has  been  brought  to  light  by  his  own  researches.  At 
Basle,  Strasburg,  and  Schaffhausen,  it  appears  that  a  great 
many  letters  of  (Ecolampadius  have  been  preserved,  which  not 
only  reveal  the  character  of  the  man  in  his  public  and  private 
relations,  but  also  cast  much  light  upon  the  events  of  those 
stirring  times.  But  for  the  labours  of  Dr  Herzog,  these 
precious  documents,  as  valuable  to  the  historian  as  to  the  bio- 
grapher, would  probably  have  remained  undisturbed  in  their 
dusty  repositories.  Besides  these  sources  of  information,  Dr 
Herzog  had  access  to  two  important  MS.  chronicles  of  the 
times,  which  he  was  also  the  means  of  drawing  from  obscurity 
— one  by  the  chartulary  George,  who  adhered  to  Borne,  and 
saw  things  from  the  Bomtsh  standpoint,  the  other  by  Fredolin 
Ryff,  a  zealous  friend  of  the  Reformation. 

Machiavolli  is  said  to  have  expressed  the  belief,  that  from 
araid  the  Alpine  fastnesses  a  race  of  conquerors  would  issue,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  who  would  succeed  in  overturning  the  ex- 
isting kingdoms  of  Europe,  and  found  a  new  empire  of  the 
West.  His  anticipation,  suggested  in  part,  perhaps,  by  his 
republican  sympathies,  though  based  mainly  on  the  military 
character  of  the  Swiss,  and  on  the  position  of  their  romantic 
land,  like  a  vast  natural  fortress,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  con- 
tinent, has  been  realised,  but  in  a  widely  different  and  far 
nobler  sense  than  he  imagined.  If  the  Saxon  Reformer  had 
not  appeared,  the  glad  tidings  of  a  pure  gospel,  which  Zuingle 
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(taught  by  the  selfsame  Spirit,  who  wrought  8o  effeotnally  in 
Lather)  proclaimed  from  the  Alpine  mountains,  must  in  due 
time  have  reached  the  dwellers  va  the  plains  of  Germany,  and 
of  the  distant  islands  of  the  sea.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Switzer- 
land was  unquestionably  one  of  the  original  centres  of  the  Re- 
formation; and  among  the  Swiss  cities  that  took  an  early  and 
active  share  in  the  movement,  Basle  deserves  a  distinguished 
rank. 

For  some  centuries  before  the  Reformation,  Basle  wae 
governed  by  a  prince>bishop,  under  a  politico-religious  consti- 
tution, similar  to  that  of  other  cities  within  the  old  German 
empire.  The  popular  element,  however,  early  became  influ- 
ential; at  one  period  it  was  the  main  stay  of  the  hierarchy,  as 
at  a  later  it  was  the  main  cause  of  its  overthrow.  The  struggle 
between  the  commons  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  nobihty 
with  the  dignified  clergy  on  the  other,  was  prolonged  during 
the  whole  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  popular  cause  was 
strengthened  by  the  entrance  of  Basle  into  the  Swiss  Confeder- 
ation in  1501;  the  citizens  thereby  gained  important  civil 
rights,  while  the  power  of  the  bishop  was  considerably  circum- 
scribed. In  1521,  the  municipal  council,  whose  members  had 
been  until  then  appointed  by  the  bishop,  was  constituted  on  a 
popular  basis,  and  at  the  same  time  acquired  the  various  pre- 
rogatives previously  divided  between  the  emperor,  the  nobility, 
and  the  bishop.  The  Christian  will  not  fail  to  recognise,  in 
these  political  changes,  the  Divine  hand  preparing  Basle  to  be- 
come a  nursing  mother  of  the  Reformation  cause  during  the 
days  of  its  feeble  infancy.  Whether  these  newly-gained  fran- 
chises would  have  efisentially  improved  the  condition  of  the 
Balois,  in  the  long  run,  if  the  Reformation  had  not  so  soon  fol- 
lowed, is  somewhat  questionable;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  as  the  revolution  in  the  state  opened  the  way  for  reforms 
in  the  church,  so  reform,  in  turn,  gave  permanence  to  the 
benefits  resulting  from  the  revolution. 

Dr  Herzog  discusses  at  considerable  length  the  moral  and 
social,  as  well  as  the  political  condition  of  Basle,  prior  to  the 
Reformation.  With  some  peculiar  tr^ts  of  character  derived 
from  the  position  of  their  city,  from  the  nature  of  their  insti- 
tutions, and  the  military  habits  of  the  Swiss,  the  Balois  ex- 
hibited, in  the  main,  the  same  moral  and  social  features  observ- 
able in  the  population  of  other  French  and  German  cities. 
They  had  a  good  deal  of  commercial  enterprise;  they  were 
noted  for  their  perscveringactivity,  public  spirit,  love  of  liberty, 
and  reverence  for  law.  Eneas  Silvius,  (afterwards  known  as 
Pope  Pius  11.)  who  resided  for  some  time  at  Basle,  has  left 
quite  a  lively  picture  of  the  manners  of  the  period.  He  de- 
scribes the  httle  wooden  ohapels,  where  the  women  paid  their 
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deTOtiona,  after  diarobing  tbemmlveB  to  a  degree  that  would 
aow  be  deemed  rather  sciuidalous;  aod  the  pastimes  ia  which 
the  men  iadulged  of  a  pleasant  afternoon,  beneath  the  shade 
of  their  spreading  elms.  But  with  aU  this  fair  show,  Baste 
was  not  exempt  from  the  moral  corruption  that  reigned 
(hroughmit  western  ObriEbesdoin.  Druokeaaeaa,  profanity, 
HDparity,  abounded  in  her,  aa  in  the  other  commercial  cities  of 
Europe.  Of  course,  it  was  like  people,  like  priest;  indeed,  the 
morals  of  the  clergy  were  so  depraved,  and  their  ignaraaoe  eo 
gross,  that  the  whole  order  from  bishop  to  begging  fritu-  had 
fallen  into  extreme  contempt.  In  the  city  and  suburbs,  there 
were  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  thirty  ecclesiastics — an 
immense  nwnber  for  so  small  a  oominunity. 

The  position  which  for  many  cwturie«  the  maea  has  held 
in  the  worship  of  the  Bomish  Ghuroh,  renders  it  unaece»atu7 
that  her  priests  should  be  preachers ;  the  altar  has  in  a  great 
measure  displaced  the  pulpit.  Still,  it  is  quite  oertaia,  as 
Neander  shows,  that  the  pulpit  of  the  middle  ages  was  not 
without  its  influeDce  for  good ;  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  think, 
that  it  was  mxe  of  the  chief  means  of  feeding  the  Same  of 
spiritual  life,  which,  though  feeble  and  flickering,  was  nevti 
totally  extinguished.  With  a  liturgy  iu  a  dead  language,  edi& 
cation  was  impossible ;  but  a  sermon  addressed  to  the  people 
in  their  mother  tongue,  even  when  its  staple  oonsisted  of  idle 
legends,  might  contain  some  crumbs  of  precious  gospel  tmtk, 
some  quotations  of  holy  Scripture,  which  would  minister 
nourishment  to  hungry  souls.  Basle  appears  to  have  heea 
favoured  with  some  preachers  of  tolerable  merit.  One  of  them 
named  Surgant,  wrote  a  Manuaie  Pattorum,  in  which,  among 
other  things,  be  exhorts  his  brethren  to  guard  against  exciting 
the  mirthfulness  of  their  hearers — an  advice  which  the  worthy 
author,  who  seems  to  have  been  quite  a  humoriBt,  found  it 
much  easier  to  give  to  others  than  to  observe  himself.  Ia 
order  to  keep  his  audience  awake,  he  would  sometimes  treat 
them  to  a  lively  story,  or  a  fable  like  that  of  the  fox  and  the 
erane.  At  the  end  of  each  division  of  his  sermon,  he  would 
announce,  "  I  am  now  done  with  firstly  or  secondly,  if  any  one 
wants  to  cough  or  to  blow  his  nose,  now  is  the  time,^  But 
with  all  his  waggery,  his  Manuale  is  not  wanting  in  sound 
sense,  and  in  evidences  of  eerious  feeling.  "  The  sermon,"  says 
he,  "  is  the  means  which  contributes  most  to  the  oonveruoQ 
of  souls;"  and  he  severely  censures  those  who  fancied  Uiat 
because  the  preaching  talent  is  a  gift  of  God,  the  preacher  need 
not  laboriously  prepare  himself  for  the  pulpit.  There  was 
another  and  still  more  remarkable  preacher  at  Basle — Henry 
de  Nordlingen.  In  his  sermons,  his  great  aim  seems  to  have 
been  to  arouse  the  consciences  and  search  the  hearts  of  his 
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hearers.  The  church  was  invariably  thronged,  whenever  he 
appeared  in  the  pulpit.  Though  he  laboured  to  exo>t«  and 
noariflh  a  true  rel^ficHis  life,  he  managed  so  prudently  as  never 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  suspicion  of  heresy — a  ciroamstanoe 
all  the  more  eurprising,  inasmuch  as  the  result  of  hia  ministry 
was  the  gathering  of  a  body  of  real  Christiana  under  the  name 
of  the  Friends  of  Qod,  who,  though  they  never  formally  abait- 
doned  the  Bomish  communion,  protested  against  many  of  its 
oorruptiono.  For  the  sake  of  avoiding  these,  as  well  as  for 
mutual  edification,  they  formed  themselves  into  little  societies, 
or  eccletiokB  m  eeolesia.  As  we  get  near  the  era  of  the  Befor- 
mation,  we  meet  with  other  tokens  of  the  existenoe  of  real 
piety.  For  instance,  there  waA  the  association  called  "  The 
Brothers  of  the  Common  Life,"  which  endeavoured  to  get  the 
KKiss  translated  into  German — a  scheme  vigorously  opposed  by 
the  priests,  from  the  well-grounded  fear  lest  familiarity  should 
breed  ccmtempt.  In  15 1 4,  a  "  Preparation  for  the  Communion'" 
was  published  at  Basle,  abounding  in  passages  like  the  follow- 
ing: "  Come  quickly,  O  Lord  I  Thou  in  whom  my  heart  delights, 
that  I  may  be  glad  in  Thee.  O  Thou,  tlie  eternal  treasure  of 
•Ktf  soul,  show  me  the  way  to  Thyself,  for  to  Thee  all  my  desires 
aire  directed.  As  the  workman  longs  for  his  reward  and  his 
rest,  so  longs  my  soul  for  Thee." 

Basle  was  the  seat  of  a  university,  founded  in  1468,  under 
the  pontificate  of  Pius  II.,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in  its  weU 
fare.  Like  most  of  the  univeruties  of  that  age,  it  wa«  endowed 
with  large  priril^^s  and  immunities,  its  members  being  under 
a  special  jurisdiction,  and  thus  constituted  a  sort  of  imperivm 
i»  imperio.  In  a  small  community  like  Basle,  the  two  juris- 
diotions,  civil  and  academic,  could  hardly  fail  to  oome  in  coa> 
fliot ;  in  course  of  time  contests  did  arise,  which  resulted  in 
the  university  losing  a  large  share  of  its  original  power.  The 
relation  between  the  school  and  the  church  would  be,  of  course, 
very  intimate ;  the  bishop  was  the  chancellor,  and  moat  of  the 
professors  were  of  the  clerical  order.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  Beformation  found  little  sympathy  among  these  academics. 
Not  a  few  of  them  were  famed  for  their  scholarship ;  but  the 
most  splendid  ornaments  of  the  university  were  Beuohlin,  the 
great  Hebraist  of  his  day,  and  Erasmus,  who  had  been  attracted 
to  Bosie  through  the  influence  of  the  enterprising  publisher 
FrobeniuB,  from  whose  press  were  issued  the  earlier  edititma 
of  his  Greek  Testament — the  basis  of  the  temlMS  rectpivi — his 
Annotations,  and  other  works.  Here  Erasmus  spent  his 
happiest  and  most  useful  days,  and  it  was  with  extreme  reluc- 
tance that  he  bade  farewell  to  Basle,  after  it  assumed  a  decide 
ediy  Protestant  character. 

When  the  startling  notes  of  Luther's  protest  against  indul- 
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genees  -were  heard  at  Basle,  they  iDstoDtly  called  fetth  «  n- 
sponsive  eoho.  LutnpnrgeB,  Oapito,  Feltican,  a  part  of  the 
ootinoy,  and  a  lai^  number  of  the  people^  promptly  pnwlaimed 
tbeir  ayiDpathy  with  the  Reformer.  Even  Bishop  Uttoaheim 
shared  their  fo^inj^.  Thia  veDeraMe  man  had  loog  laboured 
to  revive  true  reHgioti ;  ho  approred  of  Lirthsr's  ^eal  i^aiaat 
indulgences,  and  from  tm  inscription  whieh  he  placed  on  one  of 
his  cathedral  windows  {8pM  meet  Orva  Okritti,  Oratiaib  iiott 
Opera  ^uaero),  he  somds  to  have  undorBtood  the  true  dwtriiw 
of  jiwti6cation.  Zuingle^a  influence,  too,  was  powedully  Mt 
So  early  as  1520  Oapito  wrote,  '^Oar  affaiis  ^row  better  dai^; 
our  priooipW  have  taken  hold  of  bo  msny  souls,  tihat  no  earthly 
power  can  eradieate  them."  In  ldS3,  a  O^mtaD  version  of  tiw 
New  Teetamcni  was  published  «t  Boele,  only  a  few  nKOlto 
after  its  appearanoe  at  Wittemberf^.  Promisinj^,  howdvor.aa 
was  the  dawn,  it  was  not  all  sunshine;  the  victory  of  th»ig08- 
pei  in  thia  inty,  tJiough  a  bloodless  one,  was  preceded  fay  a  lot% 
eemest,  and  attimea  doubtful  struggle.  In  IB&l,  the  pvtt- 
sana  of  Bonne  began  to  act  on  the  aggressive;  and  sucii  Wai 
tfaeir  power,  tliat  Boblin,  a  preaeher  of  more  zeal  than  pm- 
jence,  was  banished  from  the  city,  in  spite  of  the  vigwons 
effi:>rta  of  his  fHenda  on  his  behalf.  -  The  fiefooners  were  thus 
taught  the  necessity  of  caution  in  thcor  future  movemrats. 

Soch  was  the  state  of  things  at  Basle,  when  there  came  to 
it  a  yoBthfol  stranger  of  modest  demeanour,  warm  piety,  ripe 
learning,  who,  after  a  long  and  laborious  preparatioa  for  the 
priesthood,  had  been  ordained  a  short  time  previous  to  hn 
arrival.  He  had  been  induced  to  come  chiefly  through  the 
urgent  entreaties  of  Bishop  Uttenhehn  and  of  fjrasmus,— ^>e 
former  being  greatly  taken  with  his  piety  and  eloquence  as  a 
preaoher,  wliile  the  Utter  wished  to  avail  himself  of  his  kara- 
ing  as  a  Hebrew  scholar.  -  We  of  course  refer  to  (EoouH- 
PADIOS.  The  banner  of  reform  hod  been  already  nnfuried  ia 
this  oity,  yet  was  he  the  Lord's  chosen  instrument  of  leadbf 
on  to  victory  those  noble  souls  who  had  gathered  under  it;  aad 
though  out  down  before  reaching  the  prime  of  manhood,  be 
lived  long  enough  to  earn  the  glorious  appellation  of  the  Be- 
former  of  Basle.  He  ww  the  Melanothon  of  Switzerland.  In 
his  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  his  modesty,  gentleness, 
love  of  peace,  eagerness  for  union,  academic  tastes,  fondneM 
for  a  meditative  rather  tJian  mi  active  life,  tendeney  to  ^elw- 
(rfioly,  relish  for  letters,  and  requisite  sofaolarship — he  bote  a 
great  resemblance  to  Luther's  great  ;friend  and  ally.  Of  all 
positions,  that  of  a  revolutionary  leader,  whether  in  ehuroh  or 
state,  was  the  last  one  that  (Ecoiampadius  would  hare  «howa 
to  assume.  If  he  had  dared  to  follow  his  own  inclinationB,  hia 
life  would  have  been  spent  in  the  quietude  of  tlie  acadaroy 
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rather  thaa  amid  the  turbulence  of  the  areoa— m  oonverse  with 
books  instead  of  oontesta  with  men.  He  was  inoliaed  to  look 
witAipTOfoundTeaerationQponevary  thing  thai  bora  the  marks 
of  bony  antiquity,  and  heno«  the  r^uolanee — we  may  alnoosh 
oall  it — ^with  which  he  abandoned  the  Bomieh  Church,  and 
wnrad  one  by  oae  the  ties  whieh  bound  him  to  her  comniLuuuD. 
Among  all  the  continental  Beformars,  none  were  less  disposed 
than  he  to  east  aside  oid  forme,  simply  bec&use  they  were  old, 
or  to  inirodnoe  novelties  merely  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
Protetitant  worship  aa  unlike  the  Popish  as  possible.  In  afaort, 
his  tendenoiea  and  taatee,  if  yielded  to,  would  have  repelled 
him  from  the  rude  work  and  rough  ways  of  the  Seformeri  and 
his  life  sBpplies  one  of  the  many  illuatratioos-  of  the  fact,  that 
the  Lord  often  chooses  iBBtruniients,  which  in  human  view  are 
most  unniitabla  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs. 

'  The  original  name  of  the  Keformer  was  John  Hauscbcin,  or 
as  Dome  eay,  Heusegen.  His  father  was  a  resident  of  Weins- 
berg,  in  Wittembn-g,  bat  his  mother  was  a  native  of  Bade, 
and  was  F^ted  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  reapeotabla 
families  of  tdie  city.  She  appears  to  have  been  a  woman  of  rare 
qa^ities  of  mind  and  heart,  refined  in  manners,  intelligent,  and 
fcniiy  pious;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  had  much  to  do 
with  the  moulding  the  ohar&oter  and  forming  the  principles  of 
her  distinguished  son.  His  pareuts  were  in  easy  eircumstibnees; 
and  as  all  their  other  children  died  in  infancy,  it  was  natural 
that '  their  af^tions  should  be  concentrated  with  a  speml  in- 
tensity upon  the  onlj  one  ^ared  to  them. 

John  Hansehein  was  bom  in  a.d.  1492,  and  was  originally 
destined  fmr  mercantile  pursuits;  but  as  he  early  evinoed  that 
he  possessed  mental  gifts  of  a  high  order,  his  mother  was  very 
Bi^ent  that  he  should  receive'  a  liberal  education.  Prom  the 
sefaools  of  his  native  village,  he  was  in  due  time  transferred  to 
those  of  Heilbron,  and  from  thence  to  Heidelberg,  where  he 
was  Doted  as  well  for  the  singular  purity  of  his  morals,  as  (m 
his  genius  and  learning.  It  was  at  this  period  that  his  aca- 
demio  friends  gave  him  the  name  (by  which  he  is  known  in 
hratory)  of  (Eoolampadius,*'  in  testimony  of  their  estimate  uf 
bis  worth,  and  of  their  hopes  of  his  future  eminence  as  a  teacher 
nf'  divine  trnth.  Having,  received  his  baohelor's  degree,  he 
repaired  to  BcJogna,  the  seat  of  the  most  famous  university  of 
thai  age;  bnt  after  a  stay  of  six  months,  the  failure  of  his 
health'  forced  him  to  return-to  Heidelberg.  Even  at  this  early 
period,  the  seeds  of  a  true  piety  appear  to  have  been  planted 
in  his  heart;  he  longed  for  spiritual  nourishment,  and  finding 
none  in  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  be  turned  with  eager- 

■Thiiiijast  hli  own  pTOpM  name  gnecited,B(iddgniflM  "the  tight  of  tb«  hoDU.**' 
IMHWttton  owed  Ml  tuMoiioal  luune  M  the  fwo*  coUom. 
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nesg  to  the  fathers,  and  to  the  m^stio  writers  of  the  middle 
ages. 

His  worth  oould  not  long  remain  hid.  Philip  Count  Pala- 
tine appointed  him  tutor  to  his  aon;  but  the  poaition,  though 
a  brilliant  one,  was  not  congenial  to  his  tastes;  his  love  of 
etnd;  overeame  hie  ambiticMi.  Prompted  by  an  untjuenehable 
thirst  for  learning,  and  anxious  to  lit  himself  completely  for 
the  sacred  office,  he  went  to  Tubingen,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  intimate  friendship  of  M^ancthon;  and  thence  to 
Stuttgard,  where  he  was  reoeiTed  with  equal  Jrindneaa  by 
Reuchlin.  At  length  the  good  old  Bishop  Uttenheim,  anxions 
to  secure  for  Baele  the  services  of  so  ripe  a  scholar  and  able 
preacher,  gave  him  a  plaoe  in  the  cathedral  of  that  city.  Here 
he  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  who  was  then  engaged 
with  his  Commentary  on  the  New  Testament,  and  who  derived 
nnportant  help  from  his  young  frieBd''s  intimate  knowledge  of 
Hebrew. 

Of  hie  first  residence  atBaele,  1515-6,  little  is  known  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  univetBity  and 
a  licentiate  of  theology.  Wuitof  health  again  compelled  him 
to  return  to  Weinsberg,  and  to  cease  from  all  public  labour. 
He  devoted  himself  dnring  this  season  of  retirement  to  the 
careful  study  of  the  Hebrew;  he  also  published  a  tract  D« 
PatehaU  rita,  in  condemnation  of  the  broad  humour  with  which 
the  easter  sermons  of  the  day  abounded ;  and  etransre  to  say, 
he  wrote  a  tragedy  ootitaintng  six  thousand  lines.  His  piety 
during  this  early  part  of  his  ministry  was  eincere,  but  SO  very 
sombre,  that  his  friends  often  rallied  him  about  his  superstition; 
which  was  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  his  physical  distempers, 
though  the  main  cause  of  it  was  bis  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
way  of  salvation.  So  soon  as  his  health  would  permit,  he  went 
hack  to  Baele  at  the  earnest  request  of  Erasmus,  who  was 
getting  out  the  second  edition  of  his  New  Testament,  and 
wanted  his  help;  but  after  a  sojourn  of  a  few  months,  (t5l8) 
he  removed  to  Augsburg,  having  been  appointed  one  of  the 
preaohers  of  that  city. 

Here  it  was  that  he  first  met  Luther,  who  came  to  Augs- 
burg in  May  1619,  to  confer  with  the  Papal  legate,  and  by  him 
CEcolampadius  was  "  instructed  in  the  way  of  the  Lord  more 
perfectly."  With  true  Christian  promptitude,  he  at  once  placed 
himself  by  the  side  of  the  Reformer.  The  Lord  had  been  long 
training  him  for  a  glorious  work,  but  his  education  was  not  yet 
oom|4ete;  for  though  he  had  learned  the  grand  central  truth  of 
thegospel— of  free  justifioation  through  the  blood  and  righteous- 
ness of  the  Son  of  God — he  still  had  much  of  the  Romanist 
about  him,  as  was  proved  by  the  next  important  step  of  his 
life.     On  the  S3d  of  April  16S0,  to  the  surprise  of  all  his 
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friends,  and  the  disgust  of  maDj  of  them,  he  entered  the  mon- 
astery of  St  Bridget.  He  was  prompted  by  no  selfish  consider- 
ation to  take  this  step,  but  by  the  sincere  though  ill-founded 
hope  of  beinf{  in  a  more  favourable  position  to  cultivate  per- 
sonal holiness.  "  I  had,^  said  he,  "  a  fair  prospect  of  being 
something,  if  I  had  remained  in  the  world."  He  carried  with 
him  into  the  monastery  the  new  views  whieh  he  bad  learned 
during  his  intimacy  with  Luther,  and  a  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  cause  of  the  Beforcner.  "  If  they  condemn  Luther,  said 
ha,  "  they  must  first  condemn  holy  Scripture."  As  was  to  be 
expected,  his  brother  monks  soon  discovered  that  the  new 
comer  was  a  most  uncomfortable  member  of  their  society,  with 
tastes  and  ideas  utterly  remote  from  theirs ;  while  CEcolam- 
padius  himself  found,  in  regard  to  conventuallife,  "'tis  distance 
lends  enchantment  to  the  view.^  While  in  the  monastery  he 
preached,  and  afterwards  publi^ed,  some  sermons  on  the  Eu- 
charist, containing  such  a  mixture  of  truth  and  error  as  might 
be  looked  for,  considering  the  state  of  his  raiud  :  with  error 
enough  to  show  that  he  va&  groping  in  the  dark,  truth  enough 
to  show  that  he  was  groping  in  the  right  direction,  and  more 
than  enough  to  render  his  presenoe  very  unweloome  to  his 
igDortuit  and  superstitious  aseociates.  For  instance,  he  taught 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  are  present  under  the  forms 
of  bread  and  wine,  and  that  an  appropriating  faith  is  neoeasary 
in  order  to  communion  with  God  in  the  holy  Supper.  But  the 
immediate  cause  of  his  quitting  the  convent,  was  the  publica- 
tion of  a  tract  on  confession,  the  tenor  of  which  may  ho  learned 
from  a  single  sentence — "  They  (the  priests)  are  blind  leaders 
of  the  blind ;  remember  you  are  a  Christian  enfranchised  by 
the  Holy  Ghost." 

In  1522  he  abandoned  the  monastery,  and  having  some  hope 
of  being  appointed  professor  of  theology  at  Basle,  he  returned 
to  the  city,  which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene  of  his  labours 
henceforward  till  the  close  of  life.  No  one,  as  we  have  before 
hinted,  can  fail  to  see  the  hand  of  God  in  the  events  thus 
hastily  detailed :  in  the  repeated  removals  of  CEcolampadius 
from  Basle,  and  his  consequent  separation  from  Erasmus  at  a 
time  when  the  influence  of  that  fine  scholar,  but  lukewarm 
reformer,  might  have  been  alike  powerful  and  pernicious ;  in 
his  residence  at  Augsburg  and  acquaintance  with  Luther  ;  in 
his  entering  the  convent,  and  his  personal  experience  of  mon- 
astic life.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  I^rd  was  thus  training 
him  for  the  work  which  he  was  honoured  to  accomplish  as  the 
Reformer  of  Basle  \  He  reached  Basle  at  a  critical  moment, 
and  was  just  the  man  needed  to  guide  tiie  movement  then  in 
progress ;  he  was  not  a  stranger,  he  had  many  warm  friends 
tfaere^   he  understood  the  character  of  the  people;    he  was 
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a  ripe  and  a  popular  preacher,  and  his  own  religions  experieace 
fitted  him  to  appreciate  and  deal  with  the  dimcultiea  encoun- 
tered by  others  in  their  progreaa  from  darkness  to  light.  Yet 
bia  task  was  not  an  easy  one.  While  many  of  the  citizens 
gave  him  a  cordial  welcome,  the  priests  and  professors  looked 
with  an  evil  eye  on  the  monk,  who  had  cast  aside  his  cowl  and 
bis  TOWS ;  even  hia  old  patron  the  bishop,  and  his  old  friend 
Erasmus,  received  bim  coldly.  In  these  circumstances,  bis 
chances  of  getting  a  professorship  were  very  small.  Indeed, 
during  the  first  year,  he  had  no  office  of  any  kind ;  yet  it  was 
a  memorable  year  in  his  history,  for  in  the  course  of  it,  he  was 
brought  into  contact  with  Zuingle,  whose  inSuence  mightily 
quickened  his  progress  in  the  path  of  reform,  and  who  more 
than  any  other  person  helped  to  give  the  system  of  faith  and 
worship  afterwards  established  at  Basle,  its  peculiar  features. 
After  waiting  nearly  two  years  for  employment,  and  when  just 
ready  to  despair  of  finding  it,  the  door  of  entrance  into  the 
university  was  suddenly  opened  for  him,  in  oonsequence  of  a 
dispute  between  the  council  and  the  professors,  which  resulted 
in  the  deposition  of  two  of  the  lat4^er.  Their  places  were  in- 
stantly filled  by  CEcolampadius  and  Pellican.  The  chair  of 
the  former  was  that  of  biblical  learning — the  one  of  all  othein 
for  which  he  was  best  suited.  He  began  his  course  of  lectures 
with  Isaiah,  and  long  before  he  had  reached  the  middle  of  it, 
his  lecture-room  Was  unable  to  hold  the  crowd  of  students  and 
citizens  who  flocked  thither,  all  eager. to  hear  the  learned  and 
eloquent  expositor. 

In  writing  to  a  friend  at  Zurich  (August  SOth,  1523),  Eras- 
mus says : — "  CEcolampadius  has  the  upper  hand  of  us  all." 
Soon  after  this  was  penned,  an  event  occurred  which  showed 
that  Erasmus  had  not  misjudged.  A  country  curate,  long  noted 
for  his  looseness,  married  his  housekeeper,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  his  parish.  Of  course,  so  plain  a  violation  of  eccle- 
siastical law  could  not  fail  to  make  considerable  stir.  The 
case  came  before  the  council,  on  the  petition  of  the  curate  for 
a  legal  sanction  of  his  marriage  ;  and  thus  the  important  ques- 
tion was  raised,  whether  the  law  of  celibacy  should  be  enforced 
or  (innulled.  Whether  or  not  the  council  sought  advice  from 
other  theologians,  is  uncertain;  at  all  events,  it  was  the  opinion 
of  (EcolampadiuB  that  decided  their  action.  tJe  told  them 
that  the  law  in  question  conflicted  with  the  law  of  Christ;  and 
the  result  was,  that  from  that  day  the  Balois  clergy  in  the 
matter  of  marriage  were  left  free. 

Beside  his  academic  position,  the  Beformer  consented  to 
assume  that  of  pastor  of  St  Martins,  In  entering  upon  this 
new  charge,  he  frankly  told  the  council  that  he  must  be 
allowed  to  preach  the  word  with  all  freedom,  and  would  ^tA 
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consider  himfielf  bonnd  to  otservG  useleis  or  pernicious  cere- 
monies. And  in  his  first  sermon  (Febmary  24th,  1525),  he 
told  his  people  with  equal  plainness,  "  I  mean  to  preach  to  70U 
the  word  of  God  alone,  the  word  of  God  in  its  purity.  As  for 
the  usages  of  the  fathers,  I  hold  them  to  be  of  ainali  account; 
most  of  them  are  only  snares  for  conscience.  I, do  not  mean 
to  lay  burdens  on  your  consciences,  about  days,  meats,  &c. 
We  promise  at  the  same  time  to  make  no  changes  without 
consulting  the  proper  authorities." 

The  limits  of  this  article  will  not  allow  us  to  give  a  detailed 
account  of  the  progress  of  the  Beformation  at  Basle,  or  of  the 
varibiis  contests  in  which  the  Reformer  was  forced  to  engage 
on  its  behalf.  The  Papists  were  not  the  only  enemies  with 
whom  he  was  obliged  to  fight.  For  several  years  (1524-9), 
the  Anabaptists,  with  their  political  radicalism  and  religious 
fanaticism,  gave  OGcolampadius  and  the  eonncil  <rf  Basle  a,  vast 
deal  of  trouble.  One  of  them,  named  I>enk,  who  for  some 
time  resided  at  Basle  as  a  corrector  of  the  press,  and  the  noto- 
rious Munzer,  so  grossly  abused  the  kindness  and  hospitality 
of  the  Reformer,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  clear  himself 
from  the  vile  reports  which  these  men  had  spread  abroad  re- 
specting bis  sympathy  with  their  views.  The  extravagance  of 
the  Anabaptists  had  this  bad  effect,  that  it  alarmed  many  timid 
minds,  and  quenohod  the  rising  spirit  of  inquiry;  still,  it  was 
the  occasion  of  good,  inasmuch  as  it  compelled  the  Reformers 
generally  to  publish  very  full  and  accurately  defined  formulas 
of  their  doctrinal  views, 

Bnt  the  contest  with  Luther  on  the  subject  of  the  Eucharist, 
was,  in  many  respects,  the  most  painful  of  all  those  in  which 
(Ecolampadius  found  it  necessary  to  engage.  From  his  pecu- 
liar position  at  Basle,  and  his  relation  to  Wittemberg  and 
Zurich,  it  seemed  for  a  while  as  if  he  was  destined  to  be  a 
mediator  between  the  two  parties  in  that  unhappy  controversy, 
which  destroyed  the  visible  unity  of  the  church  of  the  Refor- 
mation, and  arrayed  her  members  into  two  hostile  factions. 
But  with  all  his  excellence,  he  was  not  equal  to  the  exigency ; 
perhaps  no  man,  however  great  his  piety,  learning,  moderation, 
and  tact,  could  have  prevented  the  split ;  yet  the  strife  might 
possibly  have  been  loss  bitter,  if  the  Reformer  of  Basle  had 
declined  to  join  either  side.  Unhappily  for  such  a  result,  he 
had  a  lurlfing  tendency  to  that  spurious  spirituality  which 
undervalues  all  external  means  of  grace.  Thus  he  regarded 
the  ordinance  of  the  supper  as  per  te  a  hindrance,  rather  than 
a  means  of  grace ;  as  a  form,  from  which  the  Christian  should 
seek  to  be  freed,  rising  above  it  to  immediate  fellowship  with 
Qod.  "  Believers,^  said  he,  "  should  use  the  sacraments  more 
for  their  neighboura'  sake  than  their  own.     For  themselves 
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they  are  already  under  the  inflaence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  they 
are  free,  they  are  purified,  they  are  justified,  and  being  one 
with  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  already  within  them."  Now, 
while  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  th&t  ocoaeion  was  given  for 
the  contest  between  Switzerland  and  Germany  about  the  ordi- 
nance, which  is  at  once  the  feast  of  Christian  love,  and  the 
Bymbol  of  Christian  unity,  yet  when  we  weigh  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  discussion,  we  think  that  there  are  not  wanting 
grounds  for  thankfulness  that  Luther  so  stoutly  opposed  the 
doctrine  of  Zurich.  The  storm,  indeed,  left  many  a  trace  of 
its  desolating  march ;  yet  we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
atmosphere  was  thereby  rendered  purer  than  it  would  have 
been,  if  no  such  war  of  the  elements  had  occurred.  The  germ 
of  rationalism  thme  early  developed  in  the  system  of  Zuingle, 
if  not  entirely  eradicated,  was  at  least  in  a  measnre,  and  for  a 
time,  repressed. 

The  promise  of  (Ecolampadins,  when  installed  pastor  of  St 
Martins,  not  to  change,  mer«  vwtu,  the  established  forms  of 
worship,  was  faithfully  kept.  For  a  long  time  he  contented 
himself  with  announcing  from  the  pulpit  his  new  views  of  doc- 
trine and  worship.  At  length  the  time  came  for  reducing  them 
to  practice.  The  first  step  was  the  introduction  of  a  reformed 
liturgy  of  the  holy  supper.  The  change,  however,  was  not  to 
be  made  without  an  earnest  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
herents  to  Rome,  who  just  then  began  to  hope  that  they  might 
regain  the  whole  of  their  lost  ground.  Indeed,  the  Reformed 
cause  in  Switzerland  put  on  a  very  gloomy  aspect.  The  burn- 
ing of  the  cunvent  of  Ittengen  had  roused  the  Bomanists 
almost  to  madness ;  while  their  hopes  of  success  were  raised 
to  a  high  pitch  by  the  treaty  concluded  between  Charles  V. 
and  Francis,  in  which  these  monarchs  bound  themselves  to 
labour  for  the  extirpation  of  the  new-born  heresy.  While 
these  dark  clouds  were  gathering  over  the  good  cause,  the 
Befortiier,  not  at  all  dismayed  by  them,  went  to  Baden  to  meet 
Dr  Eck,  and  other  able  and  learned  c^posers  of  the  gospel,  in 
a  public  discussion.  Here  he  made  a  very  favourable  impres- 
sion, even  on  the  minds  of  his  auditors  most  hostile  to  his 
views;  and  during  the  progress  of  the  debate,  they  were  heard 
to  whisper  to  each  other,  "  Ah  !  if  we  only  had  that  yellow- 
looking  man  on  our  side,  to  defend  our  religion  t " 

On  his  return  to  Basle  he  published  a  more  extended  iitargy, 
and  introduced  the  practice  of  singing  the  Psalms  in  German. 
The  last  was  a  most  popular  measure,  and  greatly  helped  the 
cause  of  the  Reformation.  The  hymns  were  not  as  melodious 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  the  Papists  made  much  sport  of 
them ;  but  they  supplied  a  long-felt  want  of  thonsanda  of  pious 
hearts.     As  dangers  thickened,  the  activity  of  the  Befonnn 
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waa  redoubled  ;  ha  pr9ached  every  daj,  be  composed  and  pul>- 
lished  a  Cateohisra  for  Children,  and  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  plague  in  1626,  he  devoted  himself  witli  uBwearied  oon> 
Btancy  to  the  sick  and  dying.  Meanwhile,  the  council  swayed, 
pMiduJum-like,  now  to  thia  side,  now  to  that;  and  they  might 
have  continued  in  this  Laodicean  state  for  a  long  time,  if  the 
burghers  had  not  at  last  taken  the  thing  into  their  own  hands. 
On  the  22(1  of  October  1£27,  about  four  hundred  citizens  met 
to  consult  about  what  should  be  done  to  terminate  the  differ- 
ences between  the  liefomied  and  the  Biomieh  preachers.  They 
applied  to  the  oouncil,  and  were  told  that  all  the  corporations 
should  he  assembled  on  the  next  Sunday  to  deliberate  on  the 
affair.  In  the  mean  time,  as  the  oouncil  showed  a  dispositios 
to  postpone  the  meeting,  a  large  body  of  citizens  assembled, 
and  in  a  sudden  fit  of  ieonoclastto  rage,  swept  the  ohurohea 
of  the  old  objects  of  superstition.  Every  effort  was  made  by 
the  Iteformers  to  moderate  the  zeal  of  their  friends,  but  it  was 
of  little  aviut  for  a  time,  in  consequence  of  the  furious  denun- 
ciations of  the  priests.  Both  parties  flew  to  arms,  and  a  single 
spark  might  nave  kindled  a  terrible  conflagration  ;  but  they 
were  at  length  induced  to  forbear,  and  appoint  a  large  joint 
commission.  So  thoroughly  had  the  mass  of  citizens  become 
imbued  with  the  Refonned  opinions,  that  a  change  was  inevit- 
able ;  yet  it  was  not  easy  to  make  it :  the  Komanists  were 
numerous  and  zealous  ;  the  oouncil  was  divided  ;  many  of  its 
members,  though  friendly  to  reform,  were  afraid  of  moving  too 
fast  and  too  far,  and  thus  of  bringing  down  the  political  edi- 
fice as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical.  Wearied  at  last  with  the 
slow  movements  of  the  commission,  the  citizens  met  and  de- 
manded that  the  Catholic  members  of  the  council  should  re- 
sign or  be  expelled ;  and  after  some  parleying,  the  demand 
was  yielded  to.  From  that  moment,  the  ties  which  had  so 
long  bound  the  city  to  Borne,  were  sundered  ;  the  Reforma- 
tion was  triumphant,  and  the  regenerated  church  of  Basle 
entered  upon  a  new  career.  This  final  blow  to  the  Papacy 
waa  given  on  the  9th  of  February  1528. 

Early  in  the  year  following,  Erasmus  bade  farewell  to  the 
city  where  he  had  spent  so  many  happy  days.  A  great  crowd 
attended  the  venerable  scholar  to  the  vessel  on  which  he  set 
out  for  Friburg.  His  affection  for  (Ecolampadius,  as  before 
mentioned,  sensibly  abated,  when  the  latter  abandoned  the 
monastic  life,  and  finally  fised  his  residence  at  Basle.  The 
Beformer  still  retained  a  warm  regard  for  his  old  friend,  and 
in  one  of  his  academic  lectures  made  a  very  kind  and  respect-  - 
ful  reference  to  the  services  be  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
letters ;  but  the  only  effect  of  it  upon  Erasmus  was  to  oall 
forth  a  petulant  and  even  insulting  remark.    His  writings  oon- 
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iain  many  poasages  richlj  laden  with  tbe  sweet  savour  of  the 
gospel,  and  which  might  lead  us  to  infer  that,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  waa  not  a  stranger  to  God's  renewing  grace.  Be 
this  OS  it  may,  aa  a  publio  man  he  was  evidently  unequal  to 
the  stirring  times  io  which  he  lived.  To  the  cause  of  sacred 
letters  he  rendered  important  aervioes,  and  for  these  he  merite 
all  the  fame  he  has  acquired.  But  this  is  the  only  ground  on 
which  his  name  deserves  to  be  hetd  ia  grateful  remembranee. 
He  was  a  scholar,  perhaps  the  first  soholar  of  his  age ;  but 
only  a  scholar.  Nothing  could  induce  him  to  link  himself  with 
any  enterprise  which  threatened  to  interfere  with  his  litemry 
pursuits,  or  to  rob  him  of  that  learned  leisure  of  which  he  was 
so  fond.  The  grievous  corruptioos  of  tbe  Bomish  Church  he 
admitted  and  depl(wed  ;  the  moral,  disorders  of  the  age  he  ai- 
tacked  with  all  the  weapons  which  wit,  satire,  doquence,  learn- 
ing, could  supply ;  be  4nade  tbe  fat  monk  and  the  ignorant 
priest  the  kughiog^stoek  of  Europe.  But  when  others  of  a 
more  eadmest  temper  sought  to  remove  the  abuses  which  wero 
the  themes  of  his  eloquent  invective,  and  to  eradicate  the 
oauae  of  them,  by  diffusing  tbe  light  of  gospel  truth,  he,  in 
turn,  denounced  them  in  the  face  of  Europe  as  guilty  of  fan- 
aticism and  folly.  To  the  glorioua  title  of  Reformer  he  basiM) 
claim  ;  for  be  never  handled  any  weapon  in  the  cause  of  reform 
but  his  pen,  and  he  was  very  cautious  how  he  used  it.  In  the 
field  of  action  lie  accomplished  nothing,  and  was  ever  oppoang 
those  who  did  bring  about  great  results.  He  Dover  even  at- 
tempted to  give  effect  to  his  own  theoretioal  views  of  reform  t 
although,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  if  they  had  been  carried 
out,  tbe  root  of  the  evil  would  have  remained  untouched,  and 
the  ccHiditioo  of  the  church  would  not  have  been  essentially 
flhanged. 

Rraaanism  having  been  overthrown,  the  council  Mid. the  eiti^ 
zens  addressed  themselves  to  the  important  work  of  reoour 
Htructing  the  church  of  Basle  on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles 
and  prophets ;  and  to  this  end  a  synod  was  called,  to  which 
the  other  Cantons  were  invited  to  send  delegates.  By  the  }t(b 
of  April  1529,  the  council  thus  aided  had  digested  a  set  of 
ordinances,  containing  a  platform  of  doctrine,  discipline,  and 
wor^ip ;  a  very  brief  account  of  which  is  all  that  our  limits 
will  admit. 

The  document  bears  the  title  of  "  Order  of  the  city  of  Baalei 
to  be  observed  in  town  and  country,  in  which  the  abuses  we 
have  rejected  are  replaced  by  a  true  worship.^  In  the  preface 
it  is  said,  "  It  is  not  enough  to  remove  abuses,  but  we  must  so 
regulate  things  that  we  can  derive  from  tiaem  a  Christian  life. 
Hence  the  following  rules,  the  making  of  which  properly 
belonged  to  our  ecclesiastical  superiors,  and  which  would  have 
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been  mftde  by  them  if  the;  had  hod  the  fislv&tiOTi  of  our  soula 
at  faeart.^ 

The  first  article  respeete  PretKii»g,  and  containa  a  Bynopsis 
of  doctrine.  "  It  is  necessary  to  preach  Christ  as  God  manifest 
in  the  Seah,  the  only  Saviour,  the  only  Mediator.'"  The  others 
have  reference  chiefly  to  matters  of  order.  A  board  of  exami- 
ners was  appointed  to  examine  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
Two  professors  of  theology  were  chosen,  one  for  the  Old  Tea- 
bsment,  the  other  for  the  Hev,  The  number  of  parishes  was 
rednced  to  four. 

'  Even  the  days  and  boors  of  divine  service  are  oarafully  fixed. 
*'The  Ohristian  soul," says  the  order,  "oan  no  more  do  without 
the  word  of  God,  than  the  body  can  want  its  daily  bread.^' 
A«cordingly  on  ^bbath,  it  was  ordained  that  there  should  be 
't  a  prayer  service  at  an  early  hoar  in  five  of  the  ohurches  for 
the  benefit  of  travellers  and  servants."  The  chief  service  of 
the  day  was  held  at  8  a.m.  ;  at  noon  there  was  sermon  ia 
the  Gathedrai  and  the  Oordeliors;  and  at  4  p.m.,  preaching 
in  the  C^hedral.  On  all  the  other  days  of  the  week  there 
was  Bwmon  in  the  Cathedral  at  9  a.m.  ;  and  an  exposition 
by  one  of  the  professors  at  3  p.m.  Books,  rriigions  periodi- 
eals,  and  even  Bibles  were  not  so  plentiful  then  as  now,  but 
the  Baloia  Reformers  certainly  did  their  best  to  supply  the 
laek. 

The  article  relative  to  the  Eucharist  was  more  extended 
than  any  other.  As  might  be  expected,  its  tone  was  decidedly 
Zuinglian;  and  it  is  therefore  all  the  more  surprising  that 
the  ordinance  was  ordered  to  be  observed,  not  only  on  the 
font  great  festivals,  Ohristmas,  Easter,  Ascension,  and  Pente^ 
cost,  as  in  the  other  Eeforaaed  Ohurolies,  bnt  also  on  each 
Sabbath  in  one  of  the  four  parishes.  This  usage  still  exists 
in  the  Churoh  of  Baste.  Another  article  defined  the  pnoisb- 
menta  to  be  inflicted  on  those  who  were  guilty- of  blasphemy, 
heresy,  or  disorder. 

Such  was  the  original  framework  of  the  Befonned  Ohurok 
of  Basle.  At  a  later  period,  some  changes  were  made  through 
the  influence  of  Calvin ;  but  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  de- 
scribe them.  Like  all  the  other  Reformed  Churches,  that  of 
Basle  employed  a  liturgy  in  the  several  parts  of  divine  worship, 
but  it  was  neither  so  complicated  as  that  of  the  Anglican 
Ghorcb,  nor  was  it  enforced  with  equal  rigour.  In  doctrine 
and  government  the  Balois  Churoh  was  essentially  Presbyterian ; 
though  while  (Ecolampudius  lived,  he  was  by  common  consent 
allowed  to  exercise  a  general  superviai<Hi  over  all  the  parishes 
of  the  city  and  suburbs.  On  the  subject  of  the  relations  of 
oburoh  and  state,  his  views  were  far  sounder  and  more  scrip- 
tural than  those  of  his  friend  Zuingle.     Ho  muntained  that 
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the  church  within  her  owd  proper  sphere  should  be  left  uit~ 
trammelled  by  the  state.  "  The  civil  power,"  saye  he,  in  a 
letter  to  Zurngle,  "  will  beootne  even  more  insnppoi'tabl«  than 
Antichrist,  if  it  robs  the  church  of  b«r  nnthonty  in  spitifiial 
things," 

But  we  muab  hasten  to  k  cioB6.  The  coriftitntion  of  the 
Beformer,  never  robost,  was  worn  out  bef<bTe  he  reaohed  the 
prime  of  life,  by  his  hereulean  labours.  Overwhelmed  with 
business  during  the  day,  he  wouH  nevertheless  spend  h&lf  the 
night  in  composing  his  voluminous  commentaries.  Yet  he  Was 
spared  to  complete  the  work,  for  which  the  Lord  bad  brought 
him  to  Baste.  The  closihj^  scene  was  in  beautirul  keeping  with 
the  previons  life.  When  the  news  spread  through  the  ohy  that 
their  beloved  pastor  was  dangerously  ill,  the  whole  popula- 
tion wfts  thrown  into  the  deepest  distress ;  the  ooimeil  instiantiy 
ordered  the  beat  medical  aid  to  be  provided,  to  save,  if  posrible, 
»  life  so  precious  to  them.  But  it  Was  soon  seen  that  there 
was  no  hope.  On  the  21st  of  November  he  took  the  com- 
munion with  his  wife  &nd  otbet  near  friends,  ahd  said  io  tbeiD, 
*'  This  supper  which  I  eat  with  you,  is  d  sign  of  my  faith  in 
Jeeua,  my  Lord,  my  ^viouf,  my  Redeemed.  If  I  am  spared 
until  to-morrow,  1  wish  again  to  oommttnicate  with  my  beloved 
colleagues."  The  next  day  fti!  the  pastors  gathered  round  the 
bed  of  their  dying  brother,  when  he  said  to  them,  "  You  see, 
dear  brethren,  what  I  am.  The  Lord  is  hcre^  and  is  about  to 
take  me  to  himself."  He  then  eonjured  theAi,  in  a  most  affec- 
tionate manner,  to  adhere  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  to 
maintain  the  brotherly  love  whioh  had  hitherto  obtained  among 
them.  He  then  asked  fijr  his  three  infant  children,  and 
solemnly  committed  them  to  their  mother's  oare,  with  the  in- 
junction that  they  should  be  trained  in  the  love  and  fear  of 
G-od,*  Durihg  the  last  night  of  his  life,  he  did  not  cenverae 
much,  hut  his  frame  of  mind  was  calm  and  often  joyful.  One 
of  the  attendants  having  asked  him  if  the  light  did  not  incom- 
mode him,  bs  laid  his  hand  upon  bis  head  and  said — "Here 
there  is  light  enough."  Just  as  the  day  was  beginning  to 
break  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Novetiiber,  he  was  heard 
repeating  thcf  StAt  Psalm.  He  stoppdd  for  fa  moraett,  and 
then,  as  if  making  one  last  eflFort^  exclaimed— '"  Lord  JeSus! 
come  to  my  help!"  At  th«  (noment  when  the  sun  appeared 
above  the  horizon,  the  ransomed  soul  of  the  Beformer  took  ita 
flight.  Thus  lived;  and  thus  died,  ih  his  89th  yeM-,  John 
(Ecolampadlus,  the  Befonher  of  Basle. 

Among  thd  productions  of  his  pea^  his  Commeotsried  on  the 

*  In  1S38  h*  mutled  a  (bMg)<^  of  t*»  Chnafiir  Eoo^Uttt,  a  «olo><eI  ■■>  t^ 

■srvl«e  of  tlio  Emperor  Mfitiinilian.  Jtii  widour  died  in  1561,  hkTing  in  th«  mWH 
while  iQBrrled  gueceBaiTel  j  C^pilo  ini]  Bueer, 
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Old  TeBtament  hold  the  first  rank.  They  are,  however,  not 
all  equal  !n  value.  With  those  published  after  his  death  con- 
siderable liberties  were  taken  by  his  editors.  During  his  life, 
he  published  an  Exposition  of  Isaiah,  Haggai,  Zeehariah, 
Malachi,  Romans ;  and  only  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  he 
sent  to  the  press  a  work  on  Job.  Besides  these  exegetioal 
works,  be  published  trajulattons  of  some  of  the  Greek  fathers. 


Art.  III. —  Unity  and  tUversittes  of  Belief  emn  on  Impvied  atid 
Involuntary  Sin;  with  Comments  on  a  Second  Article  in  the 
Princeton  Retiew  relating  to  a  Convention  Sermon.     By  Ed- 
wards A.  Park,  Abbot  Professor  in  Andover  Theological 
Seminary.     Bibliotheca  Sacra,  July  1851,  pp.  694-647- 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  reply  to  the  long  article  of  which 
the  title  is  given  above.     Our  object  in  what  follows  is  to  pre- 
sent in  few  words  our  reasons  for  putting  an  end  to  the  disous- 
«)on  between  Professor  Pa^'k  and  oureelves,  so  far  as  we  are 
ooooemed. 

His  Convention  Sermon  presented  three  legitimate  topics  for 
dieoussion: — 1.  The  nature  of  the  theory  therein  proposed  { 
2.  Thecorrectnessoftiiat  theory;  and,  3.  Its  value  as  a  general 
solvent  of  all  allowable  creeds.  We  have  Endeavoured  to  ad- 
here striotly  to  these  points.  In  that  sermon  our  author  set 
forth  a  theory  which  he  seemed  to  think  new  and  important. 
He  applied  that  theory  to  neutralize  some  of  the  great  doc- 
trines of  the  Bible.  It  was  incurabeat  on  those  to  whom  those 
doctrines  are  dear,  and  who  saw  them  evaporating,  in  Professor 
Park's  alembic,  into  thin  air,  to  exatnine  the  nature  of  the 
process,  and  to  aeoertAia  whether  it  was  a  real  discovery  or 
only  another  Paine-light.  Professor  Park  ia  very  importunate 
in  urging  that  we  should  drop  this  subject,  and  take  up  a  very 
different  one.  After  presenting  in  an  intem^ative  form  a 
variety  of  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  inherent  sin,  he  save, 
"  We  request  an  answer  to  these  questions  as  a  /awmr.  We 
are  entitled  to  demand  such  answer  as  a  ri^ht,'"'  We  cannot 
accept  this  ohalleage.  It  nwy  suit  Professor  Park's  purposes 
to  divert  attention  from  the  real  point  at  issue,  but  we  are  not 
disposed  to  aid  him  in  the  attempt  Id  our  preceding  article 
we  distinctly  stated  the  subject  we  intended  to  discuss.  After 
presenting  an  outline  of  the  two  great  systems  of  doctrine, 
which  have  so  long  been  in  oonflict,  we  said,  "  The  question  is 
not,  which  of  the  antagonistic  systems  of  theology  above  de-i 
•  Kb.  Smt.  p.  fiis. 
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BCFibed  is  true;  or  whether  either  ie  biie.  Kor  is  the  question, 
which  of  the  two  ProfuBsor  Park  believes.     Bis  own  faith  has 

nothitif^  to  do  with  the  question The  point  to  be  aoa- 

sidered  is  not  so  much  a  doctrinal  one,  as  a  principle  of  inter- 
pretation, a  theory  of  exegesis  and  its  application.  The  question 
ia,  whetiier  tJiere  is  any  correct  theory  of  interpretation  by 
which  the  two  systems  ^ova  referred  bo  can  be  harmonized. 
Are  they  two  theologies  equally  true,  the  one  the  theology  of 
the  intellects  the  other  the  theology  of  the  feelings!  or,  in  othei* 
words,  are  they  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  theology!"* 
On  the  saine  page,  we  say,  we  proposed,  1.  To  show  that  tbe 
above  statement  of  the  question  was  correct,  {i.e.,  that  Pto- 
fessor  Park  bad  really  undertaken  the  task  of  reconciling  the 
Augustinian  and  anti-August! ni an  systems  of  theology);  2.  Ttf 
ounsider  the  success  of  this  attempt ;  and,  3.  To  examine  tJki 
nature  of  the  theory  by  which  that  reconciliation  has  been 
attempted.  The  prosecution  of  this  plan  involved  the  careful 
statement  of  the  doctrines  to  be  harmonised  by  the  new  theory, 
but  it  excluded  a  discussion  of  the  truth  of  thaee  doetrinefc. 
When,  therefore,  Profeaaor  Park  colls  upon  ua,  with  soCh 
authority,  to  answer  his  objections  to  the  doDtfine'of  original' 
ot  inherent  sin,  he  is  travelling  out  of  the  record. 

Again,  where  is  this  matter  to  end !  The  two  systems  which 
Prtrfeseor  Park  proposes  to  harmonize- embrace  alnraet  the  whole 
range  of  theology,  in  its  two  great  departmeots  of  ontluropology 
and  Boterology.  Are  we  to  go  over  the  wbcde  o£  thiS' ground  S 
Must  we  write  a  system  of  polemic  theology  in  answerto  a  cod^ 
v«ntioa  sermon !  This  is  a  great  deal  more  than  we  bargained 
for.  When  we  rtw  out  of  the  harbour  in  our  yacht  to  see  what 
"  IcMig,  low,  black  "  Bchooner  was  making  such  a  smokC'  in  the 
ofBng,  we  hadno  expeetattoa  to  be  called  upon  te  double  Capl9 
Horn.  Our  author,  indeed,  confines  his  present  ch^lenge  to 
the  discussion  of  imputed  and  involuntary  sin ;  but  these  are 
only  two  out  of  a  long  concatenation  of  doctrines  embraced  i« 
these  systems;  and  if  we  admit  bis  right  to  demand  a  diecn»' 
SBon  of  these  at  our  hands,  W9  concede  his  right  to  keep  10 
busy  to  the  end  of  our  days,  We  beg  to  be  excused.  Oar 
relation  bo  Adam,  iiie  effect  of  hia  sin  upon  his  posterity,  the 
nature  of  sin,  ability  and  inability,  regeneration,  graee,  pre- 
d«stination,  and  election;  the  work<  of-  Ohrist^  justification, 
faith,  and  perseverance,  topies  on  which  thousands  of  volames 
have  been  written,  are  some  of  the  subjects  en  which  Professor 
Park  assumes  the  right  to  call  us  out  at  pleasure.  This  is  one 
of  the  numerous  mistakes  into  which  our  author  has  been  be> 
trayed  by  a  want  of  due  discrimination.  The  truth  of  his 
theory  and  the  truth  of  August inianism  are  two  very  different 
*  Princston  Review,  April  IBGl,  p.  3SQ. 
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things.  We  are  open  to  all  fair  demands  as  to  the  former, 
but  we  never  volunteered  to  defend  "  Gibraltar  "  against  hla 
attacks. 

Again,  where  ia  the  neceaeity  for  any  euoh  discussion !  Why 
■honld  we  again  go  over  ground  rendered  hard  by  the  footsteps 
of  generations  t  Why  discuss  anew  questions  which  have  bBen 
debated  every  ten  years  since  the  days  of  Augustin!  Why 
troublo  ourselvDs  to  pick  up  and  eend  back  apent  balls  which 
have  been  discharged  a  thousand  times  before  to  no  purpose  t 
Every  generation  has  indeed  its  own  hfe  to  live.  It  must  fight 
out  its  own  battles,  which  are  only  a  r^etition  of  the  confiicta 
of  former  ages.  The  same  great  questions  are  constantly  recur- 
ring, and  must  be  settled  anew  by  every  seeking  sduI.  But 
these  are  moatly  personal  stmggles.  The  doctrinea  are  iixed. 
They  have  taken  their  place  in  the  settled  faith  of  the  church; 
and  tho  real  struggle  is  in  the  breast  of  each  individual,  to 
ODDie  to  a  comprehension,  appreciation,  and  aoknowledgnrent 
of  the  truth.  To  help  ancfa  individuals  in  their  inward  con- 
flicts, to  vindicate  the  faith  from  misapprehension,  to  commend 
it  ^rly  to  the  acceptance  of  men,  is  now,  in  great  measure; 
tfee  work  of  the  theological  teacher.  That  thOTe  is  a  God ; 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  persons,  the 
aame  in  substance^  equal  in  power  and  glory;  that  God  was 
manifested  in  the  fiesh  for  the  redemption  of  man ;  that  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  is  very  God  and  very  man  in  two  distinct 
naturee  and  one  person  for  ever ;  that  he  died  for  our  sins  and  - 
rose  again  for  our  jnatifioation  ;  that  we  are  saved  by  faith  in 
Chmt  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  loved  us  and  gave  himself  for 
ub;  that  the  race  whose  nature  he  assumed,  and  whom  he 
gave  his  life  to  redeem,  is  a  fallen  racf — born  in  ain,  by  nature 
the  children  of  wrath,  nnder  condemnation  from  their  birth, 
infected  with  a  sinful  depravity  of  nature,  by  which  they  are 
disabled  and  indisposed  to  all  spiritual  good,  and  therefore 
must  be  born  again,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  uf  the  flesh, 
nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God,— are  no  longer  open  ques- 
tions among  Christians.  These  doctrines  are  part  of  the  settled 
faith  of  Christendom,  included  in  the  creeds  of  all  churches, 
Greek,  Latin,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed.  We  are  aware  that 
these  doctrines  are  liable  to  assault  from  various  quarters, 
and  that  every  man  should  be  prepared  to  give  a  reason  for 
the  loope  that  is  in  him.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
treat  the  whole  Christian  system  as  something  unsettled,  to  be 
discussed  anew  with  every  individual  who  may  choose  to  assail 
any  of  its  fundamental  principles.  It  is  time  that  men  should 
feel  and  acknowledge  that  assaults  against  matters  of  common 
faith  are  attacks,  not  against  opinions  of  men,  but  ag^nst 
Christianity ;  so  that  the  position  of  the  assailant  may  be 
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defined  from  the  beginning.  If  the  point  SHsailed  can  be 
shown  to  be  part,  of  the  cominoD  faith  of  the  church,  then  we 
think  the  neoeesity  for  further  debate  is,  in  ail  ordinary  casea, 
at  an  end.  We  hold  to  no  inrallibility  of  the  chureh,  but  we 
hold  to  the  certain  truth  of  what  all  Christians  believe.  The 
fact  of  their  agreement  admits  of  no  other  solution  than  the 
teaching  of  the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  dwells  in  all  believers. 
We  regard  it,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  great  importance  that 
such  questions  should  not  bo  open,  at  least  within  the  church 
(i.  6.,  among  Ghristiaas),  t^  perpetually  renewed  agitation. 
The  church  hae  new  oonflicts  enough  before  her  without  fight- 
ing over  and  over  her  former  battles. 

Again,  there  is  nothing  new  as  to  substance  or  form,  in  Pro- 
fesBor  Park's  objections,  to  call  for  special  attention.  They 
are  presented  somewhat  more  rhetorically  than  usual,  but  with 
less  than  common  logical  force  and  discrimination.  They  are 
the^  old,  ever  recurring,  and  constantly  repeated  difficulties, 
whioh  arise  partly  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  partly 
from  the  apparent  impossibility  of  disabusing  the  mind  of  mis- 
conceptions to  which  it  has  become  wedded.  Language  is  at 
beet  an  imperfect  vehicle  of  thought,  and  when  men  have  be- 
come accustomed  to  associate  certain  ideas  with  certain  terms, 
they  find  it  very  difficult  to  free  themselves  from  such  trammels. 
There  is  a  large  class  of  words  to  which  Professor  Park  at- 
taches a  meaning  difierent  from  that  in  which  they  are  used  by 
'theologians  of  the  Reformed  Church,  and  he,  therefore,  nn- 
avoidably  mieunderstuids  and  misrepresents  their  doctrines. 
To  this  class  of  terms  belong  such  words  aa  imputation,  guilt, 
punishment,  condemnation,  satisfaction,  justification,  nature, 
natural,  moral,  disposition,  voluntary,  &:c.  In  numerous  cases 
he  perverts  these  words  from  their  established  sense,  and  then 
pronounces  judgment  with  the  greatest  confidence,  on  doctrinal 

fropositions,  of  whose  meaning  he  has  no  distinct  apprehensi(»i. 
f,  instead  of  reading  here  and  there  a  page  in  Turretin 
through  dark  green  spectacles,  which  turn  every  thing  into 
spectres,  be  would  read  his  whole  work  through  with  unclouded 
eyes,  he  would  find  himself  in  a  new  world,  and  would  be  saved 
the  trouble  of  asking  a  multitude  of  irrelevant  questions. 

We  will  give  specimens  of  the  Professor's  objections  to 
justify  our  desoription  of  their  character.  He  represents  the 
doctrine  of  the  imputation  of  Adam's  sin,  fur  example,  as  m- 
Tolving  an  unintelligible  oneness  of  the  race  with  Adam;  an 
assumption  that  men  sinned  before  they  existed;  that  the 
moral  character  of  the  act  imputed  is  transferred;  that  men, 
being  regarded  as  morally  guilty  of  Adam's  sin,  are,  contrary 
to  all  justice,  punished  for  it.  The  true  doctrine  on  this  subject 
is  nothing  more  nor  loss  than  that  the  sin  of  Adam  is  the  jvdi- 
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cial  groimd  of  the  condamaation  of  his  Tacg.  There  is  no  mys- 
teriooB  oQeD«as  of  the  raeo,  no  traasfer  of  moral  ch&rscter,  no 
aaauroptioQ  of  tho  moral  guilt  of  men  for  the  aio  of  Adam,  in- 
volved in  the  doctriDe.  Profeasoi*  Park  knows  this,  for  he 
himself  makes  the  question  on  this  subjeot  to  be  whether  God 
exeroiaea  distributive  justice  or  sovereignty  towards  us,  in  caus- 
ing us  to  suffer  for  the  sin  of  Adam.*  If,  then,  our  author  is 
able  for  hUiiself  thus  to  eliminate  the  unessential  elements  of 
this  doctrine,  why  .does  he  overload  it  with  all  his  queries  and 
difficulties  about  oneness,  transfer  of  character,  &o.  &c. }  If, 
08  Professor  Park  says,  the  whole  dispute  is  about  the  word 
punishment,  or,  iu  other. words,  whether  the  evils  brought  upon 
our  race  by  the  sin  of  Adam  be  judicial  or  sovereign  inflic- 
tioDS,  then  imputation  does  nut  involve  any  traofifer  of  the 
moral  character  of  the  act  imputed.  This  is  still  further 
plain,  not  only  from  the  explicit  declarations  of  the  advocates 
of  the  doctrine,  but  also  from  the  notorious  fact  that  no  other 
imputation  of  the  offeuce  of  Adam  is  acknowledged  or  con- 
tended fur,  than  is  asserted  when  it  is  said  our  sine  were  im- 
puted to  Christ,  and  bis  righteousness  is  imputed  to  believers. 
Every  one  knows  it  would  be  a  gross  calumny  agaiust  the 
Lutheran  aud  Beformed  churches,  to  say  they  teach  the  trans- 
fer of  moral  turpitude  (or  moral  ill-desert)  to  the  Lord  Jesus, 
or  of  the  moral  exeellenee  of  his  righteousness  to  his  pwple. 
The  imputation  of  sin  to  Christ  did  not  render  him  unholy, 
nor  does  the  imputation  of  his  righteousness  render  us  lioly. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  contended  that  the  imputation  of 
Adams  sin  renders  his  race  morally  guilty  of  his  transgression! 
As  to  the  objection  that  it  is  unjust  to  condemn  pien  for  a 
■in  not  personally  their  own,  there  are  three  modes  of  answer. 
First,  it  maybe  shown  that  the  objeution  bears  with  aggra- 
vated force  against  those  who  deny  the  doctrine  of  imputation. 
They  admit  that  evils  only  less  than  infinite  come  upon  the 
race  in  consequence  of  Adam''B  sin ;  that  Cod  as  a  sovereign 
determined  that  if  Adam  sinned,  aJl  bis  race  should  sin  ;  that 
he  decreed  to  bring  men  into  existence  with  such  a  constitution 
of  tbeir  nature  and  under  such  circumstances,  as  to  render 
their  becoming  ainners  absolutely  certain,  and  then  to  condemn 
them  to  eternal  misery  for  the  sin  thus  committed,  in  the  first 

*  Btt>.  Smtk,  p.  616,  It  tq.  VfbtA  U  moce  rttn»rkabl«.  «Dr  uiUior,  kfUl  tUling 
tt  gnat  Icngtb  the  old  tbearr  of  impuUition,  uid  making  iC  include  "a  commoa 
eiistence  "  in  Ad&m.  uite-natal  ain,  and  (ransfrr  of  monl  ill-detpri  and  laboriuuii; 
nttaining  hii  reprCBentaCioiu  bf  a  long  array  of  minuidcratood  quoUtiona,  n;>,Bt  last, 

uthoT.  If  ib«  old  dootrini  diSera  from  (he  nt^w  simply  in  Uie  uee  ol  a  word,  then 
the  roimei  dses  not  iniolve  all  the  abaurditiea  and  atrDcitiea  which  tlirou^h  to  man^ 
"eu-y  pajjea  he  had  been  attributing  to  it.  We  cannot  »ee  why  we  ahould  be  called 
upon  to  aniirar  objestioni  irMob  titiai  Ant^or  tliui  luuuDuily  dilpOMt  of. 
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dawn  of  reasoo.  All  this  is  dune  in  Bovereignty.  The  o\h.a 
doctrine  teaches  that  the  erils  which  affliob  our  race  od  account 
of  Adam's  ain,  are  part  of  the  just  penalty  of  that  traosgres- 
oion.  pH^essor  Park  himself  (ays,  "Our  caJainities  hat^  su»- 
pended  on  the  sovereign  purpose  of  heaven :  we  «ay,  directly ; 
be  (his  reviener)  says,  indirectly ;  we  say,  without,  any  inters 
vening  links ;  he  savB,  with  the  interveniRg  links  of  impute 
tion,  guitt,  &c.^  *  When  we  iirst  read  this  sentence  we  could 
hardly  believe  that  Professor  Park  had  been  given  up  tof^teak 
the  truth  thus  sirnply  and  clearly.  It  is  precisely  as  lie  states 
it.  A  man  is  put  to  death,  he  saye,  by  a  sovereign  act ;  we 
say,  with  the  trilling  intermediate  links  of  guilt  and  juM  con- 
demnation. He  is  weloome  to  alt  the  converts  he  can  makeby 
tills  etfttement  of  hie  case. 

A  second  method  of  answering  this  charge  of  ii^uatice  is,  to 
show  that  it  bears  against  undeniable  facts  in  the  providence 
of  God.  It  is  vain  to  eay  any  thing  is  wrong  which  God  ac- 
tually does.  It  is  a  plain  fact  that  the  penalty  threatmed 
against  Adam  in  case  of  transgression  has  been  inflicted  on 
his  posterity.  Death,  the  pains  of  ehild-birth,  the  unfruitfut- 
nesB  of  the  earth — all  the  visible  maaifestatioDa  of  Good's  dis- 
pleasure, fell  upon  the  race  as  well  as  upon  the  ori^nal  tfona- 
gressora.  These  evils  were  denounced  as  a  curse,  as  a  penally, 
and  aa  such  they  have  come  on  all  mankitwl. 

A  third  answer  to  this  objection  is  found  in  the  express 
declarations  of  Scriptnre.  The  Bible  does  not  say  we-  are 
merely  pardoned,  by  a  sovereign  act,  on  account  of  ChrisCa 
death ;  but  that  we  ixre  jvttijied  by  his  blood.  Neither  does  it 
say  we  suffer  certain  evils  inflicted  in  a  sovn-eign  manner,  id 
which  Adam^s  ein  ie  the  occasion;  but  it  aaya,- we  arQO«w- 
demnsd  forthat  sin.  If  justification  means  more  than  pardon, 
then  condemoation  means  more  (Jiao  the  sovereign  infliction 
of  evil.  Thie  is  Paul's  method  of  answering  difficulties.  If 
.an  objection  can  be  shown  to  bear  agajost  the  provideooe  or 
the  Word  of  God,  it  is  thereby  hand^  up  to  a  higher  tribunal, 
where  the  objector  can  prosecute  it  or  not,  aa  he  sees  fit. 

Another  subject  on  which  our  author  has  many  diffioultjes 
is  the  doctrine  of  inability,  or  the  denial  of  the  doctrine  "that 
ability  limits  responsibility ;  that  men  are  responsible  only  so 
for  as  they  have  adequate  power  to  do  what  is  required  of 
them  ;  that  they  are  responsible  for  nothing  that  ia  not  nnder 
the  control  of  the  will,"  -f-  On  this  subject  there  are  three 
forms  of  doctrine  more  or  less  prevalent  in  thie  country.  The 
first  ia  that  of  plenary  or  adequate  power ;  the  second,  the 
doctrine  that  man  ia  naturally  able,  but  morally  unable  to  keep 
the  commandments  of  God  ;  the  third,  the  doctrine  that  since 
■  Bib.  Smto,  p.  617.  t  Prinnton  Eeriew,  April  IBSl,  p.  SM. 
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the  fali  men  Are  both  "  indiepoaed  and  disabled  "  to  all  epiri- 
tual  f^ood.  The  8)>mbols  of  the  Lntheran  and  Beformed 
ehurohes  which  inouleate  this  last  mentioned  view  of  the  Bub- 
jcct.  cleaHy  teach,  first,  that  since  the  flili  man  retains  all  his 
faculties  of  soul  and  body,  and  is,  therefore,  etill  a  free  moral 
agent ;  second,  that  he  -not  only  has  the  power  of  choosing 
er  refbeing  what  is  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  but  has  the 
■power  of  performing  things  "civilly  good;"  the  inability  as- 
serted is  reArioted  to  things  spiritualty  good,  or  things  ooD- 
-neoted  wit^  salvation  ;  thirdly,  that  this  inability  arises  out  of 
tiie  sinful  state  of  the  seal,  and  is  removed  by  spiritual  regene- 
mtion  and  the  co-operation  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  second 
form  of  this  doctrine  mentioned  above,  is  a  kind  of  neutral 
ground,  and  is  a  very  convenient  hiding  and  dodging  place. 
Many  who  profess  that  view  of  the  subject,  mean  by  natural 
ability  nothing  more  than  what  the  old  theologians  mean  by 
man's  free  agency  ;  and  by  moral  inability  they  mean  what 
those  divines  intend,  when  they  say  men  are  since  the  fall  dis- 
<abled  and  indisposed  to  all  spiritual  good.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  there  are  many  who  understand  by  natural  ability, 
plenary  power  ;  and  the  only  inability  which  they  admit,  is  a 
dieincl^ nation  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  will,  i.e.,  o(  the 
sinner  in  the  exercise  of  his  natural  strength,  to  remove. 

With  regard  to  Professor  Park's  objeetaons  to  the  old  doe- 
trine-  on  this  subject,  we  have  but  three  remarks  to  make. 
First,  Most  of  his  diffioulties  arise  from  his  not  understanding 
the  question.  He  overlooks  the  limitations  and  explanations 
of  the  doctrine  given  in  the  Protestant  confessions.  We  no 
more  believe  than  Professor  Park  does,  that  men  can  be  under 
obligation  to  create  a  world  by  their  own  power.  The  old 
doctrine  does  not  represent  the  inability  of  the  sinner  as  being 
the  same  in  kind,  though  as  invincible  in  degree,  as  that  of  the 
blind  to  see,  or  of  the  deaf  to  hear.  Tbeinability  of  the  blind 
to  see  does  not  arise  out  of  their  moral  state,  has  not  reference 
to  moral  a«tB,  and  ia  not  removed  by  a  moral  change.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  an  entirely  different  nature  from  the  inability 
nnder  which  the  sinner  is  lepresented  to  labour.  The  objec- 
tion, therefore,  which  tahes  for  granted  their  identity,  is  simply 
an  argumentum  ad  ignorantiam.  Secondly,  Whether  men  are, 
or  are  not,  able  of  themselves  to  do  all  that  God  requires,  is  a 
question  of  fact,  and  is  to  be  determined  accordingly.  Where 
is  the  man  who- has  ever  regenerated  himself!  Where  is  the 
man  who  has  loved  God  perfectly  even  for  one  hour,  much  less 
for  a  lifetime  !  Where  is  the  sinner  who,  by  any  exercise  of 
his  natural  strength,  though  in  imminent  danger  of  perdition, 
can  turn  himself  unto  Ood !  Let  Professor  Park,  with  all  his 
boasted  power,  go  on  his  knees  and  utter  ten  sentenees  in  a 
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manner  to  satisfy  bia  owb  conaoienoe.  Hb  knows  Iw  could  vxA 
do  it,  if  tha  salvation  of  the  world  depended  on  it.  The  plain, 
simple  fact  of  ooDsciouaoeas  and  observation,  ia  tliat  men  can- 
not do  what  they  know  they  are  bound  to  do  t  and  every  d^dl 
of  thie  fact  is  eithOT-  palpably  false,  or  true  only  in  an  esoteric 
and  deluding  aenae.  As  every  man  knows  that  bis  a&etions 
are  not  under  the  control  of  his  willj  the  only  way  to  sustain 
the  doctrine,  that  ability  is  the  measure  of  obligation,  is  to 
take  the  ground  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  our  aSectioBB, 
that  the  command  to  love  is  absurd ;  and  then  the  very  foua- 
dation  of  religion  and  morals  is  overthrown.  Thirdly,  As  the 
Scriptures  nowhere  tell  men  they  oaji  regenerate  theaiselTes, 
but  expressly  declare  that  the  natural  man  cannot  diseera  the 
things  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  so  that  blessed  agent,  in  leading 
men  to  a  knowledge  of  themselves,  tmifomily  convinces  them 
of  their  entire  helpleaenesa,  i.  e^  that  they  cannot  of  them- 
eelvea  repent,  believe,  at  even  tJiink  any  good  thought,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  surprise^  1^ierof<»e,  that  the  doctrine  of  ade- 
quate power,  or  that  men  **  can  by  their  natural  strength  tara 
themaelvea  unto  God,"  is  repudiated  as  antjcbristian  no  leas 
by  Ilomanists  than  by  Prctestante.  It  is  just  as  abhorrent 
to  the  theology  of  New  England  oa  it  ia  to  that  of  the  Ee- 
formed  ohurch. 

It  is,  however,  on  the  subject  of  involuntary  ain  that  Pro- 
fessor Park  is  most  zealous,  and  on  which  he  seema  most  con- 
fident of  carrying  the  public  sympathy  with  him.  The  term 
involuntary  is  not  very  happily  chosen,  aa  it  is  used  in  very 
different  senses.  Any  thing  may  be  said  to  be  vcduntary  which 
inheres  in  the  will,  or  which  flowa  from  an  act  of  the  will,  or 
which  consists  in  such  an  act.  Then  again,  the  word  toill  may 
be  taken  to  include  all  the  "  active  powers  "  of  the  mind,  so 
that  all  liking  and  disliking  are  acts  of  the  will ;  or  it  may  be 
taken  in  the  stricter  senae  for  the  imperative  facsHy  of  the 
mind,  or  power  of  a  el  f-de  termination.  In  this  sense,  only  aots 
of  choice,  volitions  generic  or  imperative,  are  acts  of  will.  To 
eay  that  all  sin  is  voliintary  in  the  first  of  these  seneee,  ia  a 
very  different  thing  from  aaying  it  is  voluntary  in  tho  sense 
last  mentioned.  Yet  it  is  easy  and  very  tempting  to  quote,  as 
Professor  Park  does,  Auguetin'a  admission  that  all  ain  is  vol- 
untary in  one  sense,  as  an  authority  for  teaching  it  is  volun- 
tary in  a  sense  which  would  overthrow  the  whole  of  that  father's 
system. 

On  this  subject  of  origin^  sin,  we  have  \u  this  country  three 
principal  forms  of  doctrine.  The  first  is  founded  on  thie  prin- 
ciple that  all  sin  consirts  in  the  voluntary  transgression  of 
known  laws ;  whence  it  follows  that  whatever  may  be  the  con- 
dition of  human  nature  ainoe  the  fall,  there  is  notlung  of  the 
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nature  of  sin  in  man  until  in  fais  own  person  he  voluntarily 
traosgreases  the  law  of  Ood.  The  seoood  is  "the  exercise 
•cheme,"  which,  assuming  ths>t  the  soul  itself  is  a  series  of  exMN- 
oiaae,  teaofaee  that  moral  agsaoy  b^^ins  at  the  oommenc^aent 
of  the  existeiice  of  the  soul,  and  that  since  the  fall  all  moral 
fiorcisea,  though  "  created  "  by  God,  are  sinful,  ;mtil  at  reg«n> 
eration  a  holy  series  is  fiommeaueii.  The  third  is  the  common 
doctrine  that  men  derive  from  Adam  a  sinful  Dature,  i.  «.,  that 
(hey  are  born  destitute  of  original  righteousness,  and  with 
unholy  dispositions  or  principles,  whieh  oorruption  of  nature 
is  commonly  called  original  sin.  This,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  is  the  doctrine  embodied  in  the  symbols,  inculcated 
in  the  teaching,  and  implied  in  the  rites  of  every  Christian 
church.  Our  author,  indeed,  says  that  some  theologians  have 
taught  this  doctrine.*  Some  indeed  i  He  might  as  well  admit 
that  some  men  have  t^yes.  True  or  false,  the  doctrine  of  inhe- 
rent, hereditary,  siaful  corruption  of  human  nature  since  the 
fall,  is  part  of  the  faith  of  the  whole  ohurcb.  In  assailing  that 
doctrine.  Professor  Park  arrays  himself,  not  agajnst  some  theo- 
logians, but  against  the  Christian  world,  and  he  should  have 
the  courage  to  acknowledge  his  position.  He  denies  a  doc- 
trine, the  rejection  of  which,  (connected  with  the  assprtion  of 
plenary  powers),  Edwards  says,  does  away  with  the  necessity 
of  redemption.  He  puts  himself  in  special  opposition  to  the 
faith  of  the  New  England  churches;  for  the  New  England 
divined,  tbo  less  tbey  made  of  imputation,  the  more  stress  did 
tfaey  lay  on  inherent  sin. 

Most  of  Profesaor  Park's  objections  to  this  doctrine  belong 
to  one  or  the  other  of  two  Glasses— they  either  arise  from  mie- 
apprehenston,  or  they  involve  a  petitio  principii.  The  source  ' 
of  a  large  part  of  them  is  indicated  in  the  following  sentence : 
"  A  thorough  Galvinist  ctui  no  ntore  believe  in  the  passive  sis 
of  the  heart,  than  he  oan  believe  in  the  sin  of  the  muscles  and 
veins.'"  f  It  is  assumed  that  natnn  means  the  essence  of  the 
soul  with  its  constitutional  faculties  and  sensibilities.  A  sinful 
nature,  therefore,  must  mean  a  aioful  suhstanee,  something 
made.  Hence  the  objeotions  about  physical  depravity,  Ood's 
being  the  author  of  sin,  the  absurdity  of  men  being  responsible 
for  the  "  make''  of  their  eouls,  &e.  &c.     Alt  these  objections 

•  Bib.  Sae.  p.  628.  "  What  le  the  thforj  of  pusBive,  inherent  iin  ?  Our  reyiewer 
fnnki;  dsiliK*  hia  doetrlne  nheo  he  tuyt  that  we  huTc  '«i  ionate,  bctediCury,  einfnl 
oomiptknj  of  naturaj'tLat  we  bare  derived  Iiom  Adam  'aQalurenot  merelj  diaeaied, 

thereof,  tmi;  and  prape«lj  uti.'  HaTlng  dnndy  admitted  thM  man)'  theologiaiiB 
baTB  bEliiTed  in  our  moral  guiit  for  the  ccime  of  Ailam,  we  also  admit  that  aom* 
have  belieied  In  our  moral  guilt  for  the  Terj  make  of  our  souls.  Tbe  two  Ibemei 
bare  bj  aome  been  iDdiuolublj  bleoded,  and  it  baa  been,  iberefore,  mainCatned  that 
our  tnheieiit  tu  well  u  our  impnted  tin  ■•  iU-deeerriDg,  uid  ia  juBti;  puoiahable  with 

tBit>.8ao,p.M3. 
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are- swept  away  by  tbesimple  remark,  that -natute  ra Buoh cod- 
neotdon  iseant  cabuFal  diepusitiaD,  and  m  expreaslydealcired 
not  to  mean  esienoe  or  subfltance.  Oannot  a  man  have  a  new 
nature  witfa(»it  having  a  new  soul !  Cannot  we  believe  in  a  holy 
nature  without  behevicg  id  hoty  muscles!  In  ewry mdimeB- 
tal  treatise  on  original  sin,  our  author  will  find  distmctionB  and 
dsfinUiiDns  whioh  onght  to  have  pre<dinled  the  possibility  of 
his  advancing  aueh  objeotioBs  as  these. 

Another  class  of  his  diffitHihies  arise  from  hit  taking  for 
graabed  there  can  be  no  suoh.  thing  as  moral  dispositions,  as 
distinot  from  aotire  prefer^ioea.  Te  him  itappearsan  axiom 
that  all  sin  eonaists  in  sinning.  "  What,^  be  asks,  "is  the 
passive  voioe  of  the  verb  m^f  W)^  is  the  inaetive  fbnn  ctf 
the  word  tvH-doirtf  Why  is  language  madewithont  any'Su<A 
phrases  as  to  enditre  or  suffer  eriminalitywithouti  any  erimind 
volititm!"*  These  are  some  of  the  questions  to-whioh  besays 
he  has  a  right  to  demand  an-  answer.  We  weald  reply  with 
e3\  seriousneBB  and  respeet,  that'  years  ago,  when  we  -were 
harassed  by  the  same  difficulties,  we  derived  mrav  eatibfoe^loft 
from  Edwards  on  the  RdigioBs  Affeotions,  and  frtun  his'woHc 
on  Original  Sio,  than  from  any  other  source.  We  there  fomld 
a  philosophieal  exhibition  of  the  nature  of  dispositions,  prto- 
oiptes,  or  babita,  as  diatii^;uiebed  Iroiu  acts;  and  a  oliear  ite^ 
monstraticm  that  such.  difipoaitHMiB,wkether'innate, 'infbMd;  t/t 
acquired,  may  have  a  moral  character.  The  Tenerable' father 
ofl^ew  England  theology  taught  us  thatit  was^notneceBsary 
that  there  should  first  be  tliougbt,  redeatioB,  and  oboiee,  b^ 
fore  there  osa  be  any  virtuo^  disposition;^^  kdA  the^fbre 
that  it  is  not  incensietent  with  the  natura  of  virtue  that 
Adam  should  be  created  '*  with  holy  principles  and  diapoei- 
tioBS."  He  showed  us  that  as  it  was  poHsible  for  Adam-tO  be 
holy,  before  any  act  of  preference,  so  it  isi  possible  for  man  t<y 
be. unholy  before  any  su(Aa,ct.  He  made  it  plain  to  us  that 
the  Scriptures  every  where  inculoabe  the  doctrine  that  there 
may  be,  and  are,  moral  principles  distinct  from  moral  acts  and 
antecedent  to  them,  in  the  distinotion  which  they  mAke  be- 
tween the  tree  and  its  froits,  between  the  heart  and  the 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  preferences  which  proceed  out  of  it ;  in 
their  description  of  the  natural  state  of  men  as  bom  in  sin, 
and  by  nature  the  children  of  wrath;  in  their  representing 
even  infants  as  needing  redemption  and  regeneration ;  and  in 
their  aocount  of  the  now  birth,  as  the  infusion  of  a  new  life,  a 
holy  principle,  inherent  and  permanent,  as  the  source  of  all 
holy  preferences,  feelings,  words,  and  works.  He  pointed  out 
to  us  a  fact  which  seems  to  have  escaped  Professor  Ptu-k's 
notice,  viz.,  that  all  human  languages  (so  far  as  known)  bear 
*  Bib.  Sac  p.  646.  f  Bdnrdi  on  OrighuU  Sin,  p.  140. 
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tbs  JoipreBH  of  this  dislmotion  between  moral  principles  and 
moral  a.cte.  A  good  or  bad  m&n  raeana  somuthing  more  than 
a  man  whoee  prefereDoes  are  good  or  bod,  whose  acta  are 
right  or  wrong-  It  is  implied  in  mxt^  esprewioBs  that  there 
axe  certain  abiding  moral  ttatet  whicih  consUtute  the  man's 
character,  and  afford  ground  of  asauranoe  what  his  acts  will 
be.  He  further  showed  ua  how  deeply  this  doetrine  entered 
into  the  religious  experlenee  of  Qod's  people,  and  how  intt* 
mfttely  it  is  oonnacted  with  the  whole  echeme  of  redemption. 
It  ie  not  for  ua  to  retail  hJa  avgnmenta,  but  we  apprize  Profes 
BQr  Park  that  if  he  hopes  to  ssoeeed  in  his  present  course,  or 
to.  carry  with  him  the  sympathy  and  eonfidenoe  of  New  Eng- 
Ifljid,  the  firat  thing  he  has  to  do  is  to  answer  Edwarde  oa  the 
Will,  Edwards  on  the  Ai&otions,  and  Edwarda  on  Original 
Sja.  When  he  hoa  done  this,  it  will  be  time  enough  to  ooma 
all.  the  way  down  to  us.  In  the  mean  while,  we  think  it  best 
to  atep  aside,  and  let  him  faee  his  real  antagonist.* 

Our  firat  general  reason,  then,  for  diacontinning  this  discus- 
aioQ  is,  that  our  author,  inatead  of  adhering  to  the  true  quee^ 
tion  in  debate^  wishes  to  introduoe  a  doctrinal  controveray  for 
wiuoh  w«  feel  no  vooation  and  see  no  ocoaaon.  Our  aeoond 
reason  ia  to  be  found  in  hie  manner  of  oondueting  the  disous* 
aioa.  He  represents  our  aitidea  aa  little  else  than  a  aerietl  of 
laisstatwnentB,  and  our  method  of  argumcat  as  little  better 
t^an  "  aiek-naming.''  See  pp.  62S  and  €05,  «t  passim.  He 
will  .not,  therefore^  object  to  our  respectfully  pointing  out 
some  particulars  in  which  it  appears  to  us  he  has  eome  shcH't. 

In  the  firat  place,  we  think  hia'  articles  are,  to  a  great  de- 
gr^eOi  characterised  by  evasions,  and  playing*  with  words.  For 
example,  one  point  of  distinction  between  the  two  systems  of 
tbaology,  is  that  the  one  teaehea  that  the  lufferings  of  Christ 
were  penal,  the  other  that  they  weie  aimply  didaeticj  that  is, 
designed  to  exhibit  truth  and  make  a  moral  impreeaion.  This 
point  is  flTttded  by  the  remark  that  the  author  only  denied 
that  Christ  suifered  the  entire  penalty  of  the  law,  which  hia 
reviewer  muat  admit,  as  he  does  not  hold  that  Christ  suffered 
remorae.  Another  point  of  difference  ia,  as  to  whether  the 
law  of  trod  19  set  aside  in  the  salvation  of  sinners,  or  whether 
its  deceanda  are  satjefied  by  the  righteousness  of  Christ.  This 
corner  ia  turned  by  saying,  that  what  he  rejects  is  cnmplets 
saXiafaetion,  wliicb  his  reviewer  oannot  maintain,  aa  he  admits 

^  Slualil  PTofeanr  Park  wconploh  ths  tatk  lndicateil  ia  th*  text,  ha  will  find  hii 
work  scarcely  boaun.  There  h  Juliui  Mulier'a  '' Lehre  ion  dir  Siinde,"  the  moat 
elaborate  and  philosophioal  work  on  the  suhject  of  sin  which  haa  appoarad  lince  tha 
Rafonoatioa.  Th.Lt  work  mnat  be  aUBvired,  and  then  lie  will  hare  before  him  all  the 
great  arm;  of  Itomanist  and  PrDtestaot  divines;  and  when  all  iheBe  are  diipooed  of, 
be  will  be  prepared  for  Aneuetin,  and  aftar  bliu  for  FiuL,  We  humbl;  hope  to  be 
in  heaTen  ktag  before  oui  tvro  eomei. 
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the  Isw  to  b6  etill  binding  as  a  rule  of  duty.  Again,  the  theo- 
logy of  the  intellect,  we  are  told,  would  not  auggeet  the  un^tia- 
lified  remark  that  Ohrist  has  fully  paid  the  debt  of  Binnere. 
Here  tbe  pirouette  is  performed  on  the  word  uttqvaU/wd,  and 
the  real  point  is  left  untouohed.  To  mich  an  extent  is  this 
word-play  carried,  that  language  seems  in  hia  bands  to  lose  its 
meaning.  He  can  make  any  thing  out  <^  any  thing.  In  hia 
former  article,  setting  up  himself  and  his  reviewer  as  represen- 
tativea  of  opposite  syatema,  he  showed  that  there  was  nothing 
the  latter  could  say  in  the  matter  of  doctrine  which  he  could 
not  say  too;  and  in  the  present  article,  he  "avowa  before  the 
wide  world"  his  be&rty  belief  that  we  are  regarded  and  treated 
aa  sinners  on  account  of  Adam''8  sin,  that  we  are  punished  for 
it,  by  which  he  says  he  means  that  we  "  are  not  punished  in 
the  moat  proper  aenae."  (See  p.  629.)  Thus  the  words, 
aatiafaction,  impute,  ability,  inability,  &rc.,  &o.,  are  kept  goinj; 
up  and  down  like  a  juggler  s  balls,  until  no  man  can  tell  what 
they  mean,  or  whether  they  have  any  meaning  at  all.  We 
feel  ourselves  to  be  no  motoh  for  our  author  in  such  a  game 
aa  this,  and  therefore  give  the  matter  up.  He  may  keep  the 
balls  going,  and  we  will  take  our  place  among  the  admiriag 
spectators. 

In  the  second  place,  we  object  to  Uie  personal  oharaeter 
which  he  has  given  the  discussion.  The  only  interest  which 
our  readers  can  be  presumed  to  take  in  thia  matter  relates  to 
the  truths  concerned.  But  our  author  seems  far  more  anxious 
to  prove  that  his  reviewer  contradicts  himself  and  agrees  with 
him,  thftu  to  establish  the  truth  of  hia  theory.  Thia  ad  homi- 
nem  method  of  argument  is  greatly  ooinmended  by  our  author's 
friends,  and  considered  very  eifeotive.  Were  he  over  so  aufr 
cesaful  in  his  attempts  to  convict  his  reviewer  of  self-oontra- 
dtction,  we  cannot  see  that  he  would  be  muoh  the  better  Ux 
it.  His  theory  would  remain  unproved,  and  its  evil  tendencies 
un counteracted.  Id  our  partial  judgment,  however,  our  author 
nowhere  appears  t6  less  advantage  than  in  tbeae  personal  at- 
tacks. To  make  sure  of  his  object,  he  goes  back  twenty  years, 
and  ascribes  to  us  articles  in  thia  Review,  some  of  which  we 
probably  never  even  read.  Taking  such  a  sweep  as  this,  it  is 
hard  that  he  should  catch  nothing.  Vt'^e  will  select  what  we 
consider  the  most  plauuble  examples  of  aelf-contradictions,— 
examplea  over  which  our  author  has  specially  triumphed,  and 
show  in  few  words  the  source  of  hia  miatake. 

In  our  former  article  we  denied  that  ability  or  adequate 
power  is  the  measure  of  obligation.  Aa  a  direct  contradiction 
to  thia,  he  quotes  from  the  Biblical  Eepertory  for  1831,  the 
paasage,  "  Man  cannot  be  under  obligation  to  do  what  requires 
powers  which  do  not  belong  to  his  nature  and  constitution. 
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Tbia,  he  says,  ends  the  strife.  These  propositions  are  not 
only  perfectly  conaistent,  but  it  ia  the  expreas  object  of  the 
writer  of  the  article  for  1831  to  teach  the  very  doctrine  that 
ability  ia  not  the  measure  of  obKgation,  and  this  Professor 
Park  oould  not  possibly  fail  to  see  and  know,  if  he  read  the 
article  he  quotes.  The  above  propositions  are  conaistent,  for 
the  oae  does  not  affirm  what  the  other  denies.  The  one  affirms 
that  nothing  caa  be  obligatory  which  transcends  the  powers 
of  our  nature  and  constitution.  The  examples  given  by  the 
writer  are,  that  a  rational  act  cannot  be  required  of  an  irra- 
tional animal,  nor  a  man  be  required  to  transport  hinieelf  to 
heaven.  The  other  simply  denies  that  adequate  power,  or,  as 
it  is  explained,  the  power  of  the  will,  is  the  measure  of  obliga- 
tion; for  example,  it  is  not  neoessary  that  a  man  should  be 
able  to  change  his  afieotions  at  will  in  order  to  his  being  re- 
sponsible for  them.  The  object  of  the  writer  is  thus  distinctly 
stated: — "The  maxim,^  he  says,  "that  obligation  to  obey  a 
command  supposes  the  ex^tence  of  an  ability  to  do  the  act 
required,  relates  entirely  to  aotions  consequent  on  volitions." 
"  Man,"  be  says  further,  "  cannot  alter  the  perceptions  of 

sense;   he  cannot  excite  affiictions  to  any  objects  at  will 

We  utterly  deny,"  ho  adds,  "  that  in  order  to  a  man's  being 
aoconntable  and  culpable  for  enmity  to  God,  he  should  have 
the  power  of  instantly  changing  hie  enmity  to  love."  •  Where 
is  now  the  contradiction  between  the  Hepertory  of  1831  and 
the  Bepertoryof  1851!  And  where  ie  dow  our  author's  self- 
respect! 

On  pagd  630  he  goes  still  further  back,  and  quotes  from  the 
Repertory  of  1830,  the  proposition — "  The  loaa  of  original 
righteousness  and  corruption  of  nature  are  penal  evils;" 
whereas,  in  another  place  the  Repertory  says,  "  We  do  not 
teach,  however)  that  sin  is  the  punishment  of  sin."  Profeasor 
Park  asks,  "  What  are  we  to  believe  i  Now,  original  sin  is  a 
penal  evil ;  bub  then,  we  do  not  teach  that  sin  is  penal  i " 
Taken  in  their  connection,  these  propositions  are  perfectly 
consistent.  It  is  a  common  objection  to  the  doctrine  of  ori- 
ginal sin  that  it  represents  sin  to  be  the  punishment  of  sin. 
To  this  it  ia  answered,  that  if  this  means  either  that  God 
causes  men  to  commit  one  sin  as  a  punishment  for  having 
committed  another,  or  that  he  infuses  evil  principles  into 
men's  hearts  as  a  punishment  of  their  own  or  of  Adam'a  ain, 
then  we  deny  that  ain  is  the  punishment  of  sin.  As  these  are 
the  senses  in  which  objectors  are  wont  to  use  the  expreesion, 
it  is  perfectly  proper  aud  perfectly  intelligible  to  deny  that  we 
teach  what  they  charge  upon  us,  when  they  say  ain  is  the 
puDiriimeot  of  sint  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  perfectly  intelli' 
■  Ba>li<i»l  Bep«t(H7,  JbI;  1831. 
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gihle  nod  perfectly  correct  to  express  tbe  idea  that  original 
sin  is  the  certain  consequence  of  God's  judicial  abandonment 
of  our  race,  by  saying  it  is  a  penal  evil.  Paul  teaches  (Rom.  i. 
24),  that  tied  judicially  al^andons  men  to  uucleaoness,  and 
that  immorality  is  a  punishment  of  impiety.  In  this  eenee 
sin  is  tha  punishment  of  sin.  But  in  the  sense  that  God 
causes  men  to  aio,  or  infuses  sin  into  them,  as  objectors  eay, 
sin  is  not  the  punishment  of  sin.  Cannot  our  author  under- 
stand this!  The  Bible  says  God  does  not  tempt  men;  in 
otlier  places  it  says  He  does  tempt  them.  The  apostle  says, 
the  heathen  know  God ;  and  in  another  place  that  they  do 
not  know  Him.  What  would  be  thought  of  a  sceptic  who 
should  try  to  overthrow  the  authority  of  Scripture  by  parad- 
ing such  verbal  contradictions  as  contradictions  in  doctrine! 

Again,  the  denial  that  nature,  in  the  sense  of  essence,  is  or 
can  be  sinful,  is  represented  as  contradicting  the  assertion  that 
nature,  in  the  sense  of  moral  disposition,  can  have  a  moral 
character ;  and  the  assertion  that  tl^e  Augustinian  system  oha- 
raoteristioally  exalts  the  sovereignty  of  God,  is  inconsisteot 
with  saying  that  the  opposite  system  represents  the  law  of 
God  in  the  pardon  of  sinners  as  being  set  aside  by  a  sovereign 
act.  In  view  of  such  contradictions,  Professor  Park  osia, 
"What  will  this  gentleman  say  next!"  Why,  he  says  he 
would  just  as  soon  spend  his  time  in  picking  up  pins  as  in  an- 
swering such  objections  as  these ;  of  which  we  should  say,  in 
the  language  of  feeling,  there  must  be  some  hundreds  in  our 
author's  two  articles. 

There  is  another  class  of  these  arguments  ad  hominem. 
There  are  certain  familiar  facts  and  principles  which  lend  an 
air  of  plausibility  to  our  author's  theory,  and  which  wa  were 
careful  to  distinguish  from  it.  We  admitted  that  figurative 
language  and  the  language  of  emotion  were  not  to  be  pressed 
unduly ;  that  true  believers  agree  much  more  nearly  in  their 
inward  faith  than  in  their  written  creeds ;  that  the  mind  often 
passes  from  one  state  to  another,  at  one  time  receiving  as  true 
what  at  another  it  regards  as  false.  When,  in  his  search  for 
contradictions,  the  author  finds  in  our  pages  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  such  truths  as  these,  he  brings  them  forward  with 
exultation  as  the  very  doctrine  of  his  sermon.  He  quotes,  for 
example,  the  following  passage  from  the  Biblical  Bepertor}', 
vol.  XX,  p.  140:  "There  is  a  region  a  little  loww  than  the 
head,  and  a  little  deeper  than  the  reach  of  speculation,  in 
which  those  who  think  they  differ,  or  differ  in  thinking,  may 
yet  rejoice  in  Christian  fellowship."  On  page  598  of  his  pre- 
sent article  he  says,  "  Lest  our  reviewer  suspect  this  remark 
of  Germanism,  let  him  have  the  goodness  to  reperuae  his  own 
saying,  '  This  is  a  doctrine  which  can  only  he  held  as  a  theory. 
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It  is  in  oonfliot  with  the  moat  iatimate  moral  oonvietions  of 
men ; '  and  further,  *  It  is  the  product  of  the  mere  understand- 
ing, and  does  violence  to  the  inatinctive  moral  judgment  of 
men ;  *  and  further  still,  '  Even  among  those  who  make  theology 
their  study,  there  is  often  one  form  of  doctrine  for  speculation, 
another  simpler  and  truer  for  the  closet  [,']  Metaphysical 
(fiatinctiona  are  forgotten  in  prayer,  or  under  the  presaure  of 
real  conviction  of  sin,  and  need  of  pardon,  and  of  divine 
assistance.  Hence  it  is  that  the  devotional  writings  of  Chris- 
tians agree  far  more  than  their  creeds.'"  We  can  almost 
pardon  our  author,  conaidering  the  straits  to  which  he  ia  re- 
duced, for  quoting  theae  paaeagea  aa  agreeing  with  the  doctrine 
of  hia  aermoD.  The  difference  between  them  is,  however,  wo 
are  sorry  to  say,  essential. 

It  is  a  familiar  fact  of  consciousness  and  observation  that 
f^th  is  sometimes  determined  by  the  understanding,  and  some- 
times by  the  inward  experience  and  instinctive  laws  of  our  na- 
ture. It  ia  alao  a  familiar  fact  that  the  convictions  produced, 
by  the  c on ai derations  presented  by  the  understanding  give 
way  when  those  eonsidorationa  pass  from  the  view  of  the  mind, 
and  it  is  brought  under  the  inSuence  of  the  feelings  and  the 
common  laws  of  belief.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  a  sincere  idealist 
ao  long  RA  the  metaphysical  arguments  in  favour  of  the  system 
are  before  the  mind  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  attention  is  withdrawn 
from  those  arguments,  and  the  mind  is  brought  under  ordi- 
nary influences,  he  believes  in  the  external  world  aa  truly  as 
other  men.  Thus,  too,  a  man  puzzled  with  the  difficulties  which 
beSet  certain  doctrines,  or  controlled  by  his  philosophical  theo- 
ries, may  be  a  sincere  Arminlan ;  or  he  may  really  believe  that 
reaponaibility  is  limited  by  ability,  that  he  has  no  sin  in  him 
but  hia  acta,  and  that  he  can  change  his  heart  by  a  volition. 
Bi)t  when  theae  theories  are  absent,  and  the  mind  is  brought 
into  contact  with  the  aimple  Word  of  God,  or  governed  in  its  ■ 
cohviotions  by  the  inward  teachinga  of  the  Spirit,  he  can  adopt 
all  the  language  of  David  or  Auguatin.  Still  further,  it  ia  not 
uncommon  to  meet  with  experience  similar  to  that  of  Schleier- 
macher.  He  was  educated  aa  a  Moravian,  but  became  addicted 
to  a  Pantheistic  form  of  philosophy,  and  wrote  a  system  of 
divinity,  which  such  men  as  Hengstenberg  regard  aa  subvert- 
ing some  of  the  essential  doctrinea  of  the  goapel.  Yet,  he  often 
relapsed  into  hia  former  faith,  and  thought,  felt,  acted,  and,  it 
is  hoped,  died  as  a  Moravian,  All  this  is  true;  and  this,  and 
nothing  more  than  this,  is  contained  in  the  extracts  quoted  by 
Professor  Park  from  our  pages.  Haa  any  one  before  our 
author  ever  inferred  from  theae  facts  that  idealiam  and  mate- 
rialism are  different  modes  of  one  and  the  same  philosophy ;  or, 
that  Arminianism  and  Calvinism,  Moravianism  and  Pantheism, 
VOL.  1.— NO.  III.  2  N 
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are  but  different  forms  of  one  and  the  same  theology!  Let  H 
be  remembered,  that  Profesaor  Park  proposes  to  recoiioile  all 
allowable  creeds ;  that  he  purposes  to  do  this  by  his  theory  of 
two  theologies,  the  one  of  the  intellect,  and  the  other  of  the 
feelings,  distinguighed,  not  as  true  and  false,  but  as  '*  one  sys- 
tem of  truths  exhibited  in  two  modes  i"*  that  be  applies  his 
method  expro/esso  to  harmonizing  the  Augustinian  and  anti- 
Augustinian  systems ;  and  in  the  article  under  consideration, 
applies  his  principles  to  the  case  of  imputed  and  involuntary 
sin,  for  thisreason,  among  others,  "that  it  is  more  difficult  toro- 
conciletheNew  England  theology  and  theold  Calvinism,  on  these 
subjects,  than  on  any  other"!  ^*  there  not  a  difference  be- 
tween Professor  Park  and  ourselves  I  Is  there  not  a  difference 
between  saying  that  pious  men,  when  not  speculating,  think 
and  feel  very  much  alike,  and  saying  that  conflicting  creeds  are 
one  system  of  truths  presented  in  different  modes?  Whether 
Professor  Park  faaa  come  to  this  conclusion  by  the  same  steps 
as  the  Crerman  theologians  or  not,  the  fact  is  clear  that  the 
conclusion  is  the  same.  Their  theory  is,  "  Christianity  is  a  life 
and  not  a  doctrine."  Their  conclusion  is,  that  this  life  mani* 
fests  itself  in  different  theologies,  which  diHer,  not  as  true  and 
false,  but  as  tbe  same  system  of  truths  in  different  modes.  He 
says  it  is  "  an  unworthy  attempt,"  on  our  part,  to  link  his  ser- 
mon with  the  German  theory.  We  expressly  and  repeatedly 
stated  we  intended  no  such  thing,|  though  we  are  free  to  con- 
fess it  appears  to  us  more  respectable  to  take  the  theory  with 
the  conclusion,  than  to  take  the  conclusion  without  the  theory. 
We  would  far  rather  adopt  the  Schleiermacher  doctrine  on  this 
subject,  out  and  out,  than  the  principle  which  to  so  great  aa 
extent  pervades  Professor  Park's  articles,  of  teaching  error  in 
the  established  formulas  of  truth.  §  We  begin  to  suspect  that 
when  our  author  wrote  his  Convention  Sermon,  he  had  no  de- 
veloped theory  whatever.  There  probably  floated  in  his  mind 
the  simple  principles,  that  men  often  say  things  in  an  excited 
state  of  the  feelings,  which  mean  more  than  their  sober  jndg- 
ment  can  approve — that  good  people  agree  much  nearer  in  ex- 
perience than  in  their  creeds — and  that  a  man  often  changes 
his  faith  with  his  varying  states  of  mind  ;  and  he  thought  he 
could,  out  of  those  principles,  construct  a  scheme  of  union  of 
all  allowable  creeds,  and  do  away  with  the  inconveiiient  distinc- 
tions of  sound  and  unsound  theology.  But  in  the  excitement 
of  the  work,  his  Pegasus  run  away  with  him,  and  carried  him 

■  Bib.  Smc.  p.  636.  +  Bib,  Sac  p.  607. 

+  Princeton  Review,  April  1851,  pp.  333,  337. 

g  This,  after  nil,  B,ppeuB  to  ns  the  mo«t  objectimubls  featoro  of  thia  whole  Oieorf, 
that  It  jiulifiee  the  ane  of  language  out  of  it»  eatt^liihed  aenie.  FrofeBSor  Park  bu 
opetilj  avowed  that  there  i»  warcely  aDj  form  of  expteBung  Old-School  doctrine  wliich 
be  conla  DDt  adopt. 
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over  into  the  German  camp;  and  when  a  friendly  hand  roneea 
him  up  and  tells  him  where  he  has  got  to,  he  insists  be  is  still 
safe  at  home. 

There  is  another  feature  of  Professor  Park's  mode  of  con- 
ducting this  discussion,  which  is  very  little  to  our  taste.  He 
constantly  endeavours  to  represent  us  as  assailing  New  Enj^ 
Und  theology.  This  is  a  ruse  de  gwrre  every  way  unworthy 
of  a  candid  disputant.  We  stated  as  the  three  radical  prinoi- 
ples  of  the  anti*Augustinian  system — "  First,  that  all  '  sin 
consists  in  sinning :'  that  there  can  be  no  moral  character  but 
in  moral  acts  ;  secondly,  that  the  power  to  the  contrary  is  es- 
sential to  free  agency :  that  a  free  agent  may  always  act  con- 
trary to  any  influence,  not  destructive  of  his  freedom,  which 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him ;  thirdly,  that  ability  limits 
responsibility :  that  men  are  responsible  only  so  far  as  they 
have  adequate  power  to  do  what  is  required  of  them,  or  that 
they  are  responsible  for  nothing  not  under  the  control  of  the 
will."*  If  there  is  one  characteristic  of  New  England  theology 
more  prominent  than  any  other,  it  is  opposition  to  these  prin- 
ciples. The  world-wide  fame  of  President  Edwards  as  a  theo- 
logian, rests  mainly  on  his  thorough  refutation  of  them  in  the 
works  we  have  already  referred  to.  In  this  opposition,  Bellamy, 
Dwight,  and  the  other  great  men  of  New  England,  were  no  less 
strenuous  than  Edwards.  The  aberration  of  the  advocates  of 
the  "  Exercise  Scheme,"  though  it  led  them  to  a  denial  of  at 
least  the  flrst  of  the  above  prmciples,  was  in  the  direction  of 
ultra  Calvinism.  It  was  not  until  the  rise  of  what  is  popularly 
called  New  Havenism,  that  these  principles  were  rejected  by 
any  other  class  of  New  England  divines  reputed  orthodox.  It 
is  Professor  Park,  and  not  we,  who  is  the  assailant  of  New 
England  theology,  a  fact  which  he  will  not  be  able  to  conceal. 
We  recently  heard  of  certain  Unitarian  gentlemen  who  seemed 
honestly  to  believe  that  Trinltarianism  is  dying  out  in  this 
country.  It  is  possible  that  a  similar  hallucination  may  lead 
Professor  Park  to  regard  the  little  coterie  to  which  he  belongs 
as  all  New  England. 

Again,  there  is  not  in  the  long  article  under  consideration 
any  frank  and  manly  discussion  of  principles.  His  great  ob- 
ject seems  to  be  to  elude  pursuit  by  a  copious  effusion  of  ink. 
We  had  two  leading  objects  in  our  late  review.  The  one  was 
to  state  clearly  what  it  was  our  author  proposed  to  accom- 
plish ;  and  the  other  was,  to  examine  the  means  by  which  he 
endeavoured  to  attain  his  end.  We  endeavoured  to  show  that 
the  task  which  he  undertook  was  to  reconcile  the  two  great 
conflicting  systems  of  theology,  the  Augustinian  and  the  anti- 
Auguetinian ;  and  then  we  endeavoured  to  set  forth  the  theory, 
*  Princeton  Revicv,  Apiil  18£1,  p.  309. 
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under  its  different  aspeets,  by  which  this  reconciliation  was  to 
be  effected.  If  he  intended  hia  "  comments'"  to  be  an  answer 
to  oar  review,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  take  up  these 
points.  He  should  have  proved  either  that  we  had  not  fairiy 
presented  the  two  systems  of  theology  referred  to,  or  that  they 
were  not  included  under  his  category  of  allowable  creeds.  Or, 
if  satisfied  as  to  these  points,  he  ihonld  have  shown  cither  that 
we  misapprehended  his  theory,  or  that  that  theory  was  philoso- 
phically true.  So  far  aa  we  can  discorer,  htf  has  hardly  made 
a  show  of  attempting  to  accomplish  any  one  of  these  objects. 
We  therefore  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  pursue  the  subject 
uiy  further.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  our  author  did  not  intend 
his  "  comments'"  as  an  answer,  we  have,  of  course,  nothing  to 
say.     In  either  case  we  remain  unanswered. 

We  hope  the  reasons  above  given  will  satisfy  our  friends  of 
the  propriety  of  our  discontinuing  this  discussion.  We  have 
one  other,  which  we  trust  we  may  present  without  oflfence.  It 
is  a  common  remark  that  a  man  never  vtrrites  any  thing  well  for 
which  he  has  "  to  read  up,"  Professor  Park  has  evidently 
laboured  under  this  disadvantage.  Old-school  theology  is  a 
new  field  to  him  ;  and  though  he  quotes  freely  authors  of  whom 
we,  though  natives,  never  heard,  yet  he  is  not  at  home,  and  un- 
avoidably falls  into  the  mistakes  which  foreigners  cannot  fail 
to  commit  in  a  strange  land.  He  does  not  understand  the  lan- 
guage. He  finds  out  "five  meanings  of  imputation!"  It 
would  be  wearisome  work  to  set  such  a  stranger  right  at  every 
step.  We  would  fain  part  with  our  author  on  good  terma 
We  admire  his  abilities,  and  are  ready  to  defer  to  him  in  his 
own  department.  But  when  he  undertakes  to  tesoh  old-school 
men  old-school  theology,  it  is  very  much  like  a  Frenchman 
teaching  an  Englishman  how  to  pronounce  English.  With  the 
best  intentions,  the  amiable  Gaul  would  be  sure  to  make  sad 
work  with  the  dental  aspirations. 


Art.  IV. — The  Mornuma,  or  Latter-Day  Saintg :  with  Memoirt 
of  the  Lif»  and  Death  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  "  American  Ma- 
homet.^ Illustrated  with  Forty  Engravings.  London  :  Office 
of  the  National  Illustrated  Library,  1852.     12mo,  pp.  326. 

[Thib  article,  it  will  be  observed,  contains  simply  a  narra- 
tion of  the  leading  circumstances  oonnected  with  the  origin 
and  progress  of  Mormonism.  The  causes  of  its  success,  and 
its  probable  destiny,  would  form  curious  and  interesting  sub- 
jects of  inquiry;  and  we  may  take  another  opportunity  of  fully 
adverting  to  them.    Meanwhile  the  development  of  the  system 
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is  proceeding  (by  reoent  accounts)  so  rapidly,  that  speculation 
on  tho  latter  point  bids  fair  to  be  cut  short  by  trumpet-toogued 
experience, — Ed.  F.E.  B.^ 

This  volume  affords  the  best  aocount  that  has  fallen  under  our 
notice  of  the  greatest  religious  imposture  of  this  age  on  this 
cputinent.  Nor  is  it  so  strange  as  might  at  6rst  sight  appear, 
that  such  a  book  should  have  been  produced  in  Englandrather 
than  in  the  United  States.  Ureat  Britain  baa  contributed  her 
full  relative  proportion  to  the  victims  and  abettors  of  that  stark 
imposture,  Mormonism.  The  number  of  its  professed  adher- 
ents who  have  emigrated  hither  from  that  island  is  computed 
at  fourteen  thousand.  When  we  consider,  too,  the  strength  of 
faith  and  the  fanaticism  of  zeal  necessary  to  inspire  the  motive 
for  emigration  ia  such  a  cause,  and  also,  that  foreign  disciples 
are  generally  more  fervent  and  earnest  than  those  of  native 
growth,  we  may  not  unreasonably  conclude  that  Joe  Smith  was 
indebted  to  his  imported  converts  as  much,  at  least,  as  to  those 
uf  our  own  soil,  for  the  temporary  success  of  bia  folly.  His 
missionaries  found  ready  credence  across  the  water,  and  even 
the  printed  r^>orta  of  his  doings  in  the  newspapers  drew  hither 
hundreds  of  dupes.  It  ia  certain  that  Mormoniam  has  always 
attracted  more  attention  abroad  than  'it  has  received  in  our 
immediate  community.  In  our  neighbourhood  it  has  been 
regarded  either  as  too  shallow  a  cheat,  or  too  monstrous  a  de- 
lusion, to  deserve  a  deliberate  treatment.  The  beautifully 
illustrated  volume  befoie  us  is  acompiJation  made  by  one  who 
never  came  hither  to  visit  the  scenes,  or  to  study  the  actual 
living  fruits,  of  Mormon  folly.  We  should  regard  the  volume 
as,  on  the  whole,  well  suited  to  convey  just  impressions,  and 
as  aiming  successfully  to  give  a  fair  view  of  its  subject.  Though 
we  have  not  been  indebted  to  it  for  any  of  the  facts  which  we 
are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers,  we  readily  adopt  it  as  an 
introduction  to  what  we  have  to  say.  As  we  have  never  pre- 
sented this  subject  at  any  length  in  our  pages,  we  have  no 
apology  to  offer  for  inviting  attention  now  to  a  brief  rehearsal 
of  the  origin  and  the  present  fortunes  of  by  no  means  the  least 
memorable  of  the  frauds  which  have  been  practised  in  the  name 
of  religion.     Nor  are  we  dealing  with  a  defunct  auperstltion. 

Joaeph  Smith,  the  author  of  the  Mormon  imposture,  ia  first 
beard  of  at  Palmyra,  New  York.  Thore  be  came  to  manhood 
some  thirty  years  ago.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  but  was  much 
given  to  incantations,  divinations,  mysteries,  enchantments, 
wild  imaginations,  money-digging  by  night,  delusions,  deceits, 
and  lies.  Joseph  seems  to  have  been  a  favoured  child.  He 
inherited  hia  father^s  whole  character,  and  greatly  augmented 
the  store  of  the  above  preeioua  gifta ;  adding  thereto  a  per- 
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manent  and  exteosive  real  property  of  lazinsBs.  His  practice 
■eeius  to  have  been  in  the  most  extravagant  and  silly  lies,  for 
thepurposeof  trying  to  what  extent  his  subjects  might  be  duped- 

We  will  first  introduce  Smith,  senior,  to  our  readers.  In 
the  testimony  under  oath  of  Mr  Peter  Ingersoll,  taken  in  1833, 
it  is  stated  that  the  deponent — 

"  Was  A  neighbour  of  Smith  from  1822  to  1830.  The  general  em- 
ployment of  the  family  was  digging  for  money.  -Smith,  genioi,  once 
asked  me  to  go  with  him  to  see  whether  a  mineral  rod  would  work  in 
my  hand,  saying  he  was  confident  it  would.  As  my  oxen  were  eating, 
and  being  niyielf  at  leisure,  I  went  with  him.  When  we  arrived  near 
the  place  where  he  thought  there  was  money,  he  cut  a  small  witch- 
hazel,  and  gare  me  direction  how  to  hold  iL  He  then  went  off  some 
rods,  telling  me  to  say  to  the  rod,  '  Work  to  the  money,'  which  I  did, 
in  an  audible  Toice.  He  rebuked  me  for  speaking  it  loud,  saying  it 
must  be  spoken  in  a  whisper.  While  the  old  man  was  standing  off 
some  rods,  throwing  himself  into  yarious  shapes,  I  told  him  the  rod 
did  not  work.  He  seemed  much  surprised,  and  said  he  thought  he 
saw  it  move.  It  was  now  time  for  me  to  return  to  my  labour.  On 
my  return  I  picked  up  a  small  stone,  and  was  carelessly  tossing  itfrom 
one  hand  to  the  other.  Said  he  (looking  Tery  earnestly),  '  What  are 
you  going  to  do  with  that  stone?'  'Throwitat  the  birds,' I  replied. 
'No,  said  the  old  man,  'it  is  of  great  worth.'  I  gave  it  to  him. 
'  Now,'  says  he,  '  if  you  only  knew  the  value  there  is  back  of  mj 
house ! '  and  pointing  to  a  place  near.  '  There,'  sa.ii  he,  '  is  one  chest 
of  gold  aud  another  of  silver.'  He  then  put  the  stone  which  I  bad 
given  bim  into  his  hat,  and,  stooping  forward,  he  bowed  and  made 
sundry  manoeuvres,  ((uite  similar  to  those  ofa  stool  pigeon.  At  length 
he  took  down  his  hat,  and,  being  very  much  exhausted,  said  in  a  faint 
voice,  '  If  you  knew  what  I  had  seen,  you  would  believe.'  His  bod, 
Alvin,  went  through  the  same  performance,  which  was  equally  disgusting. 

"  Another  time  the  said  Joseph,  senior,  told  me  that  the  best  time 
for  digging  money  was  in  the  heat  of  summer,  when  the  heat  of  the 
sun  caused  the  chests  of  money  to  rise  near  the  top  of  the  ground. 
*  You  notice,'  said  he,  '  the  large  stones  on  the  top  of  the  ground; — 
we  call  them  rocks,  and  they  truly  appear  so,  hut  they  are,  in  £ict, 
most  of  them  chests  of  money  rtused  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.' " 

The  good  character  and  veracity  of  this  deponent  are  esta- 
blished by  the  testimony  of  several  witnesses,  and  the  like 
account  of  Smithes  family  is  given  by  Bev.  John  A.  Clark  and 
others.     Mr  Clark  says : — 

"  Joe  Smith,  who  has  since  been  the  Mormon  prophet,  belonged  (o 
a  very  shiftless  famil;  near  Palmyra.  They  lived  a  sort  of  vagrant 
hfe,  and  were  principally  known  as  money-diggers.  Joe,  from  a  boy, 
appeared  dull  and  destitute  of  genius,  but  his  father  claimed  for  him  a 
sort  of  second  sight,  a  power  to  look  into  the  depths  of  the  earth,  sod 
discover  where  its  precious  treasures  were  hid.  In  their  excursions  for 
money- digging,  Joe  was  usually  the  guide,  putting  intohis  hat  a  peculiar 
stone,  through  which  he  looked,  to  decidewhere  they  should  begin  todig. 
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Mr  E.  D.  Howe,  in  hia  book  called  "  Mormoniem  Unveiled," 
quoted  by  Bennett,  aaya :  "  If  the  eleven  witneaaea'''  (who  tea- 
tified  to  the  finding  of  the  Golden  Bible)  "  are  considered, 
from  what  haa  already  been  said,  unimpeached,  we  will  offer 
the  dcpositioDB  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  citizens  of  our 
country,  who  soleinnly  declare  upon  their  oaths  that  no  credit 
can  be  given  to  any  one  member  of  the  Smith  family."  Such 
is  the  general  tenor  of  the  testimony  in  relation  to  the  family. 
Theae  estimable  traits  of  the  bead  of  the  family  were  crowned 
with  the  graces  of  idleness  and  drunkenness.  They  were  all 
centred  in  the  pereon  of  Joaeph  Smith,  jun.,  and  developed 
in  him  with  greater  fulness. 

Such  details  as  are  above  given  of  the  character  of  Smith, 
sen.,  and  bis  acta  and  language,  cannot  be  very  interesting  to 
readers ;  but  as  it  is  only  by  acts  and  language  that  a  man's 
character  can  be  authentically  presented,  whilo  any  general 
statements  in  regard  to  him,  given  as  deductions  merely,  are 
liable  to  the  imputation  of  being  prejudiced,  the  same  mode 
of  showing  the  character  of  the  younger  Smith  will  he  pursued, 
by  extracts  from  the  depositions  of  eye  and  ear  witnesses. 

William  Stafford  "  first  became  acquainted  with  Joseph,  sen.,  and 
bis  family,  in  1820.  They  lived  in  Palmyra,  about  one  mile  and  a 
half  from  my  residence.  A  great  part  of  their  lime  was  devoted  to 
digging  for  money,  especially  in  the  night-time,  when  they  said  the 
money  could  be  most  easily  obtained.  I  have  heard  them  tell  mar- 
vellous tales  of  the  discoveries  they  had  made  in  their  money- digging. 
They  would  say,  for  instance,  that  in  such  a  place,  on  such  a  hill,  on 
a  certain  man's  farm,  there  were  deposited  kegs,  barrels,  and  hogs- 
heads of  coined  silver  and  gold,  bars  of  gold,  golden  images,  brass 
kettles  filled  with  gold  and  silver,  golden  candlesticks,  &c.  They  would 
say,  also,  that  nearly  all  the  hills  in  this  part  of  New  York  were  thrown 
up  by  human  hands,  and  in  them  were  large  caves  which  Joseph,  jun., 
could  see,  by  placing  a  stone  of  singular  appearance  iu  his  hat  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  exclude  all  light;  at  which  time  they  pretended  he 
could  see  all  things  within  and  under  the  earth ;  that  he  could  see 
within  the  caves  large  gold  bars  and  silver  plates ;  that  he  could  also 
discover  the  spirits,  in  whose  charge  these  treasures  were,  clothed  in 
ancient  dress.  At  certain  times  these  treasures  could  be  obtained  very 
easily;  at  others,  the  obt^ning  of  them  was  very  difficult.  The  faci- 
lity of  obtaining  them  depended  in  a  great  measure  on  the  state  of  the 
moon.  New  moon  and  Good  Friday,  I  believe,  were  regarded  as  the 
most  fevourable  times  for  obtaining  these  treasures 

"  Joseph  Smith,  sen.,  came  to  me  one  night,  and  told  me  that 
Joseph,  jun.,  had  been  looking  in  his  glass,  and  had  seen,  not  many 
rods  from  his  house,  two  or  three  kegs  of  gold  and  silver,  some  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  earth;  and  that  none  others  hut  the  elder 
Joseph  and  myself  could  get  them.  I  consented  to  go,  and  early  in- 
the  evening  repaired  to  the  place  of  deposit.  Joseph,  sen.,  first  made 
a  circle  twelve  ot  fourteen  feet  in  diameter.     This  circle,  said  he,  con- 
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Xaisa  the  tretwure.  He  then  stuck  in  the  ground  a  row  of  wkch- 
hazel  sticks  around  the  circle,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  off  the  ctiI 
apirils.  Within  this  circle  he  made  another,  of  about  eight  oi  tea. 
ieet  in  diameter.  He  walked  around  three  times  on  the  peripherj  of 
the  last  circle,  muttering  to  himself  something  which  I  could  not  im- 
derstand.  He  next  stuck  a  steel  rod  in  the  centre  of  the  circles,  and 
then  enjoined  profound  silence  npou  us,  lest  we  should  arouse  the  evil 
spirit  who  bad  the  charge  of  these  treasures.  After  we  bad  dug  a 
trench  about  five  feet  in  depth  around  the  rod,  the  old  man,  by  signs  and 
motions,  asked  leave  of  absence,  and  went  to  the  house  to  inquire  of 
young  Joseph  the  cause  of  our  disappointment.  He  soon  returned, 
ftud  said  that  Joseph  had  remained  all  this  time  in  the  house,  looking 
in  the  stone,  and  watching  the  motions  of  the  evil  spirit ;  that  he  saw 
the  spirit  come  up  to  the  ring,,  and  as  soon  as  it  bdield  the  cone  which 
we  had  formed  around  the  rod  it  caused  the  money  to  sink.  We 
then  went  into  the  house,  and  the  old  man  obserred  that  we  made 
a  mistake  in  the  commencement  of  the  operation.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  that,  said  he,  we  should  have  got  the  money. 

"  At  another  time  they  devised  a  scheme  by  which  they  might 
satiate  their  hunger  with  the  mutton  of  one  of  my  sheep.  They  had 
seen  in  my  flock  of  sheep  a  large,  fat,  black  weth».  Old  Josepn  and 
one  of  the  boys  came  to  me  one  day,  and  said  that  Joseph,  jun.,  had 
discovered  some  very  remarkable  and  valuable  treasures,  which  could 
he  procured  only  in  one  way.  That  way  was  as  follows : — that  a 
hlacic  sheep  should  be  taken  on  to  the  ground  wheie  the  treasures 
were  concealed ;  that,  after  cutting  its  throat,  it  should  be  led  around 
a  circle  while  bleeding.  This  being  done,  the  wrath  of  the  evil  spirit 
would  be  appeased ;  the  treasures  could  then  be  obtained,  and  my  share 
of  them  was  to  he  fourfold.  To  gratify  my  curiosity,  I  let  them  have 
a  laree  fat  sheep.  They  afterwards  informed  me  that  the  sheep  was 
killed  pursuant  to  commandment ;  but  as  there  was  some  mistake  in 
the  process,  it  did  not  have  the  desired  effect.  This,  I  believe,  is  the 
only  time  they  ever  made  money-di^ng  a  profitable  business.  They, 
however,  had  around  them  constantly  a  worthless  gang,  whose  em- 
ployment was  to  dig  money  at  nights,  and  who  at  day  tinaes  had  more 
to  do  with  mutton  than  money. 

"  When  they  found  that  the  people  of  this  vicinity  would  no  longer 
put  faith  in  their  schemes  for  digging  money,  they  then  pretended  to 
find  a  gold  Bible,  of  which  they  said  the  book  of  Mormon  was  only 
an  introduction." 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  Messrs  Ingeraoll  and  St&fford,  under 
oath.  Many  other  deponents  testify  to  the  same  effect,  with 
the  additional  relation  of  the  drunkenness  of  both  Joseph 
senior  and  junior.     Barton  Stafford  says,  that 

"  Joseph  Smith,  senior,  was  a  noted  drunkard,  and  most  of  the 
family  followed  his  example,  and  Joseph,  jun.,  especially,  who  was  veiy 
much  addicted  to  intemperance.  In  short,  not  one  of  the  family  had 
the  least  claims  to  respectability.  Even  since  he  professed  to  be  in- 
spired of  the  Lord  to  translate  the  book  of  Mormon,  he  one  day,  while 
st  work  in  my  father's  field,  got  quite  drunk  on  a  composition  of  cider. 
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luolasKs,  and  water.  Finding  bis  legs  to  refuse  their  office,  he  leaned 
upon  tlie  fence,  and  hung  for  some  time ;  at  length,  recovering  agun, 
he  fell  to  BcufBing  nilh  one  of  the  workmen,  who  tore  his  shirt  nearly 
off  from  him.  His  wife,  who  was  at  our  house  on  a  visit,  appeared 
*ery  much  griered  at  his  conduct,  and  to  protect  hie  back  from  the 
i&ys  of  the  sun,  and  conceal  his  nakedness,  threw  her  shawl  over  his 
shoulders,  and  in  that  plight  escorted  the  prophet  home." 

Fifty  citizens  of  Palmyra  certify  that  "  Joseph  Smith,  aen., 
Mid  his  son  Joseph,  were,  in  particular,  ooneidered  entirely  des- 
titute of  moral  character,  and  addicted  to  vicious  habits." 
And  eleven  citizens  of  Manchester  certify  that  the  family  of 
Joseph  Smith,  sen.,  "  were  not  only  a  lazy,  indolent  set  of  men, 
but  also  intemperate,  and  that  their  word  was  not  to  be.  de- 
pended on,  and  that  we  are  truly  glad  to  dispense  with  their 
society." 

These  extracts  from  the  depositions  given  in  New  York, 
some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  since,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
Mormon  imposture,  exhibit  a  vivid  picture  of  the  character  of 
Joe  Smith.  Some  of  the  touches  are  done  with  a  rough  brush, 
but  they  are  evidently  after  life,  and  not  the  creations  of  fancy. 
We  have  therefore  thought  npcesflssTy  to  copy  them  to  tbi* 
extent,  that  our  readers  may  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
charaoter  of  Smith  better  than  by  any  attempt  on  our  part  to 
delineate  him  anew.  Such  an  attempt,  though  it  might  pre- 
sent an  accurate  general  likeness,  would  be  apt  to  fail  in  some 
of  the  important  features.  Tho  moat  prominent  traits  of  his 
character  were  a  disposition  to  deal  iu  the  marvellous,  to  see 
what  was  invisible, — spirits,  hidden  treasure,  and  the  like, — to 
pretend  to  extraordinary  powers,  to  delude  and  Impose  upon 
the  neighbours,  swindling,  lying,  and  drunkenness.  He  seemed 
to  have  the  natural  endowments  for  making  dupes,  in  a  larger 
measure  than  the  rest  of  the  family,  and  to  have  been  selected 
as  the  GoryphieuB  of  the  fascinating  oirole.  He  could  see  bet- 
ter and  farther  into  the  earth,  by  the  aid  of  the  miraculous 
eye-atone,  than  any  of  the  others ;  could  discern  the  evil  spirits 
keeping  watch  over  the  hidden  treasures;  could  readily  describe 
the  wonders  he  had  seen ;  and  had  in  perfection  that  high 
gift,  of  so  great  value  in  all  knavery,  the  power  of  which  is 
acknowledged  in  the  saying,  *'  A  lie  welt  told  is  as  good  as  the 
truth.^  The  facile  impudence  of  his  lies  seems  to  have  been 
such  as  to  gain  ready  credit  in  shallow  minds,  and  to  make 
them  easy  dupes  to  his  art.  His  own  account  of  the  finding 
of  the  Golden  Bible  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  accomplish- 
ment,— though  it  is  not  introduced  iu  this  place  for  that  pur- 
pose, so  much  OS  on  account  of  the  probably  correct  statement 
which  it  gives  of  that  great  era  in  the  life  of  Smith  and  ia 
the  Mormon  Church — the  discovery  of  that  precious  wonder. 
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The  story  ia  related  in  the  deposition  of  Peter  Ingereoll, 
from  which  extracts  have  been  ah^ady  given.  The  deponent 
says  :^ 

"  One  day  he  came  and  greeted  me  with  a  joyliil  countenance. 
Upon  asking  the  cause  of  his  unusual  happiness,  he  replied  in  the 
following  language  : — '  As  I  was  passing  yesterday  across  the  woods, 
after  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  I  found  in  a  hollow  some  beautiful  while 
sand,  that  had  been  washed  up  by  the  water.  I  took  off  my  frock, 
and  lied  up  seTeral  quarts  of  it,  and  then  went  home.  On  my  enter- 
ing the  house,  I  found  the  family  at  table,  eating  dinner.  They  were 
all  anxious  to  know  the  contents  of  my  frock.  At  that  moment  I 
happened  to  think  of  what  I  had  heard  about  a  history  found  in 
Canada,  called  the  Golden  Bible  ;  so  I  very  gnivelj  told  them  it  was 
the  Oolden  Bible.  To  my  surprise  tbey  were  credulous  enough  to 
believe  what  I  said.  Accordingly,  I  told  them  I  had  received  a  com- 
mandment to  let  no  one  see  it :  for,  said  I,  no  one  can  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye  and  live.     However,  I  offered  to  take  out  the  book  and 

ahowittothem,buttbey  refused  toBeeit,and  left  (he room '* 

Noth withstanding  he  told  me  he  had  no  such  book,  and  believed  there 
never  was  any  such,  yet  he  told  me  that  he  actually  went  to  Willard 
Chase,  to  get  him  to  make  a  chest,  in  which  he  might  deposit  his 
Golden  Bible.  But  as  Chase  would  not  do  it,  he  made  a  box  himself 
of  clapboards,  and  put  it  into  a  pillow-case,  and  allowed  people  only  to 
lift  it,  and  feel  it  through  the  case." 

That  he  went  to  Mr  Ohase,  as  he  related,  appears  From  the 
testimony  of  Chase. 

There  were  other  stories  related  about  the  attempts  made 
by  Smith  to  find  the  Bible,  wbioh  appeared  to  have  occurred  at 
the  time  of  finding  the  sand.  The  atoriee  are  told  by  Smith 
and  his  father.  They  difier  each  from  the  other,  and  it  is 
needless  to  say  that  they  both  differ  from  the  above,  related  by 
Joe  to  IngersoU. 

As  this  pretended  discovery  of  the  Golden  Bible  is  the  grand 
event  from  which  Mormonism,  with  all  its  beautiful  efflore- 
scence, has  sprung,  the  various  versions  of  that  occurrence  by 
the  prophet  cannot  well  be  omitted.  In  September  1827,  he 
retjuested  Mr  Willard  Chase  to  make  a  cheat,  stating  that  he 
expected  soon  to  get  his  Golden  Bible,  and  he  wanted  a  chest 
to  lock  it  up.  This  was  no  doubt  the  occasion  of  which  he 
spoke,  when  he  informed  Mr  IngersoU,  as  related  on  a  previous 
page,  that  he  had  gone  to  Chase  for  that  purpose,  though  it 
seems  he  did  not  tell  him,  as  he  had  told  IngersoU,  that  he  had 
found  it,  but  only  that  he  expected  to  find  it.  A  few  weeks 
after,  Mr  Chase  says  he  came  to  his  house  and  related  the 
following  story.     That  on  the  22d  of  September  he  arose  early 

■  The  part  omitted  is  Smitb'a  renwrh  on  tbb  aoene.  II  ia  coiwiilered  unfit  for  repe- 
tition  here,  on  Bccount  of  iti  profane  TUlgaritj.  It  eipreaaed  that  he  bud  the  foal* 
fixed,  uid  would  cur;  out  the  taa — these  irons  bnog  *  f«ri  of  the  omitted  pbraNt 
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in  the  morniDg,  and,  together  with  his  wife,  repaired  to  the 
hill  which  contained  the  book.  He  left  his  wife  in  the  waggon 
by  the  road,  and  went  alone  to  the  bill,  a  distance  of  thirty  or 
forty  rods  from  the  road.  He  said  he  then  took  the  book 
out  of  the  ground  and  bid  it  in  a  tree-top,  and  returned  home. 

The  old  man,  Smith,  sen.,  had  another  tale,  highly  embel- 
lished with  the  marvellous,  according  to  his  nsual  manner, 
about  the  preciouB  discovery.  In  the  summer  of  the  same 
year,  1827,  according  to  Chase's  testimony,  he  related  to  him 
that,  some  years  previous,  a  spirit  had  appeared  to  his  son 
Joseph  in  a  vision,  and  informed  him  that  in  a  certain  place 
there  was  a  record  on  plates  of  gold,  and  that  he  was  the  per- 
son that  must  obtain  them;  and  this  he  must  doin  the  follow- 
ing manner.  On  the  22d  of  September  he  must  repair  to  the 
place,  dressed  in  black  clothes,  and  riding  a  black  horse  with 
a  switch  tail,  and  demand  the  book  in  a  certain  name ;  and 
after  obtaining  it  be  must  go  directly  away,  and  neither  lay  it 
down  nor  look  behind  him.  They  accordingly  fitted  out  Joseph 
with  a  suit  of  black  clothes  (no  doubt  the  especial  object  of 
the  vision)  and  borrowed  a  black  horse.  He  repaired  to  the 
place  of  deposit,  and  demanded  the  book,  which  was  in  a  stono 
box,  unsealed,  and  so  near  the  top  of  the  ground  that  he  could 
Bee  one  end  of  it,  and,  raising  it  up,  took  out  the  book  of  gold ; 
but  fearing  some  one  might  discover  where  he  got  it,  he  laid 
it  down  to  place  back  the  top  stone  as  he  found  it ;  and  turn- 
ing round,  to  his  surprise  there  was  no  book  in  sight.  He 
again  opened  the  box,  aud  in  it  saw  the  book,  and  attempted 
to  take  it  out,  but  was  hindered.  He  saw  in  the  bos  some- 
thing like  a  toad,  which  soon  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  man, 
and  struck  him  on  the  side  of  his  head.  Not  being  discou- 
raged at  trifles,  he  again  stooped  down  and  strove  to  take  the 
book,  when  the  spirit  struck  him  again,  and  knocked  him  three 
or  four  rods  away,  and  hurt  him  prodigiously.  He  wascommand- 
ed  by  the  spirit  to  come  again  in  a  year.  He  did  so,  and  again 
received  the  like  command.  He  went  again  the  third  time, 
and  saw  the  book  and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  with  which  he 
afterwards  translated  the  Book  of  Mormon.  At  this  interest- 
ing point  of  the  romance  the  particularity  of  the  old  man's  story 
leaves  off,  and  it  is  not  distinctly  stated  whether  he  obtained 
the  book  or  not ;  but  as  it  seems  that  he  has  since  had  the 
spectacles  as  well  as  the  book,  we  are  to  suppose  that  both 
were  obtained  together  at  this  third  attempt,  toad  and  bard- 
fiat  notwithstanding. 

Smith  thus  became  posgeseed  of  a  sacerdotal  capital,  mar- 
vellous in  its  nature,  marvellous  in  the  pretended  mode  of 
aoquiring  it,  and,  combined  with  his  marvellous  courage  in  ob- 
taining it,  most  marvellously  adapted  to  work  upon  the  credu- 
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lity  of  the  simple  and  superstitious.  He  accordingly,  when  he 
found  there  were  fools  to  believe  him,  which  was  quite  beyond 
his  expectation,  commenced  a  career  of  lying  on  a  more  extended 
ficale  than  he  had  hitherto  practised.  He  held  communica-' 
tione  with  God,  who  revealed  to  him  what  he  should  do,  which 
was  always  the  thing  that  he  would  himself  have  proposed, 
and  was  specially  effective  for  his  individual  advantage.  He 
began  his  translation  of  the  Golden  Bible,  or  Book  of  Mormon. 
The  origin  of  the  book  is  a  matter  of  undoubted  proof,  and 
will  be  explained  in  a  few  words.  The  mode  in  which  Smith 
became  possessed  of  it  is  also  pretty  well  substantiated. 

Solomon  Spalding,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  had  been  a  regularly  ordained  clergyman,  after  a 
short  term  of  years  passed  in  preaching,  relinquished  the  minis- 
try, and  removed  first  to  Cherry  Valley,  New  York,  and  sub- 
sequently, in  1809,  to  Conneaut,  in  Ohio,  and  engaged  in 
mercantile  business.  While  in  this  place  he  occupied  his  hours 
of  leisure  from  business  in  vmting  a  fabulous  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  this  country,  on  which 
work  he  laboured  for  several  years.  As  he  intended  that  the 
origin  of  his  work  should  appear  fictitious,  as  well  as  the  nar- 
rative, he  determined  to  introduce  it  to  the  public  as  a  volume 
found  in  a  cave ;  and,  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  antiquity, 
he  wrote  in  the  style  which  is  used  in  the  common  translation 
of  the  Scriptures.  He  completed  the  volume  about  1812  or 
1813,  at  about  which  period  it  was  announced  in  the  papers 
of  the  day  as  a  discovery  then  recently  made  of  the  Book  of 
Mormon,  containing  a  history  of  the  lost  tribes.  From  some 
cause  the  publication  of  the  volume  was  delayed,  and  some 
fifteen  years  after,  Smith,  who  got  possession  of  the  book  by  a 
fortunate  aocident,  pretended  to  have  found  the  Book  of  Moi^ 
men  on  plates  of  gold,  in  the  manner  above  related,  and  to  be 
engaged  in  translating  it  from  the  unknown  tongue  in  which 
it  was  written.  It  appears  that  he  retained  the  book  in  the 
form  in  which  it  had  been  prepared  by  Mr  Spalding,  altering 
the  text  only  or  chiefiy  by  the  interpolation  of  certain  matters 
which  purport  to  be  Divine  revelations  to  Smith,  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  a  prophet,  clothed  with  all  sacerdotal 
power,  and  implicit  faith  and  obedience  in  and  to  him  are  en- 
joined upon  the  saints.  With  this  capital  and  his  unequalled 
impudence  he  imposed  himself  on  a  credulous  few  as  a  prophet 
of  God.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there  is  a  class  of  persons 
not  educated  to  the  knowledge  of  law,  and  who  do  not  appear 
in  the  courts  as  counsel  or  attorney,  but,  having  attained  some 
acquaintance  with  the  statute  law,  and  the  forms  of  judicial 
proceeding,  with  a  voluble  style  of  speaking,  make  a  business 
of  managing  causes,  if  it  be  correct  so  to  say,  before  jusUces 
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of  the  peace.  They  are  called,  not  by  way  of  contempt,  but 
of  designation,  pettifoggers.  If  we  have  correct  inforniation, 
Sidney  Bigdon  wa«  of  this  profesuton.  With  him  and  Martin 
Harris,  a  neighbour  of  some  property.  Smith  aBsociated  him- 
self in  the  beginning,  and  thus  secured  to  his  aid  talents,  such 
as  they  were,  (certainly  superior  to  his  own,)  and  pecuniary 
means.  These  were  all-important  to  his  success ;  and  having 
persuaded  them  that  money  was  to  be  made  out  of  Mor- 
monism, the  prinoipal  object  of  himself  and  Harris,  at  least,  if 
not  of  Bigdon,  they  went  heartily  into  the  job  of  publishing 
the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  of  building  up  the  church.  With 
these  men  and  Oowdry,  who  appears  to  have  acted  as  scribe 
in  writing  the  interpolations  in  the  Book  of  Mormon,  or,  in 
Smith's  language,  translating  it,  and  who  was  the  first  cabinet 
minister  or  vizier  to  the  prophet,  and  the  addition  of  two  or 
three  of  his  brothers  and  old  associates,  he  constituted  a  church 
to  the  number  of  six,  and  commenced  his  career  as  s  prophet, 
at  Fayette,  in  the  western  part  of  New  York,  in  1830.  His 
first  efforts  in  tho  line  of  prophesying  met  with  some  success ; 
and  after  he  had  increased  his  church  by  the  addition  of  a 
number  of  proselytes,  he  concluded  to  remove  to  KirUand, 
Ohio.  He  accordingly  promulgated  a  revelation  to  that  effect ; 
and  the  members  of  the  church  removed  to  that  place,  which 
became  honoured  as  the  ecclesiastical  seat  and  the  residence 
of  the  prophet,  as  it  continued  to  be  till  1838,  though  many 
of  the  brethren  had  removed  some  years  earlier  to  Missouri. 
The  acts  of  Smith  in  this  place  may  be  taken  as  fair  exponents 
of  his  general  purposes.  In  1831,  soon  after  their  removal  to 
Kirtland,  a  revelation  was  promnlgated  that  they  should  con- 
secrate all  their  property  to  God  (of  necessity  to  be  handled 
and  managed  by  the  prophet).  A  mercantile  house  was  esta- 
blished by  Smith  and  others,  probably  aided  by  the  funds  that 
had  been  thus  consecrated.  He  had  no  other  means.  Some 
of  the  leading  men  were  sent  to  Missouri,  and  settled  them- 
selves at  Independence;  a  branch  of  the  Kirtland  trading- 
house  being  also  established  there.  Smith  bad  now  met  with 
success  quite  beyond  his  most  sanguine  expectations.  Num- 
bers bad  joined  the  church,  and  in  1833  he  promulgated  a 
revelation  to  his  followers  to  build  a  temple.  For  this  purpose 
all  were  directed  to  borrow  as  much  money  as  possible.  This 
plan  of  raising  money  by  loans,  however,  was  not  so  successful 
as  he  desired ;  and  four  years  later  the  Bank  of  Kirtland  was 
put  in  operation,  on  authority  of  and  by  charter  from  Smith, 
without  incorporation  by  the  State,  and  proved  a  happy  expe- 
dient to  replenish  the  prophefs  treasury,  at  a  time  when  the 
ecclesiastical  properties  and  revenues  from  other  sources  were 
about  at  zero,  and  to  swindle  those  who  were  persuaded  to 
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take  its  worthless  promises.  The  institntJoD  exploded  in  afev 
months,  and  Smith  and  most  of  "  the  saints^  removed  to  Far 
West,  in  the  State  of  Missouri. 

So  great  had  heen  the  increase  of  the  society  during  the 
residence  at  Kirtland,  that  the  settlements  at  Far  West  and 
ladepeodence  now  included  some  thousand  male  members,  or 
thereahout,  beside  those  remaining  at  Kirtland  and  at  other 
places. 

The  origin  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  as  given  above,  is  authen- 
ticated by  the  depositions  of  eight  witnesses,  to  whom  the 
hook  had  been  at  different  times  read.  Mr  Spalding  died  in 
1816.  His  widow  confirmed  the  testimony  of  the  other  wit- 
nesses in  relation  to  the  existence  of  the  work,  and  said  that 
it  had  been  left  at  the  office  of  Patterson  and  Lambdiu,  print- 
ers in  Pittsburg,  where  her  husband  had  resided  two  years 
between  the  completion  of  the  book  and  his  death.  Dr  Ben- 
nett, who  was  at  one  time  in  the  most  important  offices  at 
Nauvoo,  and  in  the  fullest  confidence  of  the  other  highest 
functionaries  of  the  Mormons,  says,  that  he  was  informed  by 
them  that  the  book  was  taken  from  that  office  by  a  dtBtingQished 
Mormon  divine,  understood  to  be  Bi^i^on,  and  remodelled  by 
adding  the  religious  (0  portion,  placed  in  Smith's  possession, 
and  by  him  published  to  the  world.  An  incident  is  related 
concerning  the  manuscript,  while  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
printer,  J.  N.  T.  Tucker.  Mr  Tucker  was,  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  a  printer  in  the  office  of  Patterson  and  Lambdin, 
and  he  relates  the  story  as  follows: — 

"  We  had  beard  much  said  by  Martin  Harris,  the  man  who  paid 
for  the  printing,  and  the  only  one  in  the  concern  worth  any  property, 
about  the  wonaerfiil  wisdom  of  the  traaslators  of  the  mysterious  plates, 
and  resolved  to  test  their  wisdom.  Accordingly,  after  putting  on« 
sheet  in  type,  we  laid  it  aside,  and  told  Harris  it  was  lost,  and  there 
would  be  B  serious  defect  in  the  book  in  consequence,  unless  another 
sheet  like  the  original  could  be  produced.  The  announcement  threv 
the  old  gentleman  into  quite  au  excitement;  but  after  a  tew  moments' 
refiection,  he  said  he  would  trj  to  obtain  another.  After  two  or  three 
weeks,  another  sheet  was  produced,  but  no  more  like  the  original  than 
any  other  sheet  of  paper  would  have  been,  written  over  by  a  cominon 
school-boy,  after  having  read  as  they  did  the  maunscripts  preceding 
and  succeeding  the  lost  sheet." 

It  would  seem  from  the  above  story,  that  the  translatob 
had  not  a  very  clear  idea  of  what  had  been  revealed.  Another 
incident  which  happened  many  years  later  in  Missouri  is  of 
similar  import.  It  is  related  by  General  J.  G.  Bennett,  oe 
the  authonty  of  George  Bobinson,  as  follows  : — 

"  One  day,  Joe,  the  prophet,  was  gravely  dictating  to  him  a  revelation 
which  he  had  just  received.     Bobinson,  according  to  custom,  mote 
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down  the  very  words  that  were  divinely  spoken  to  Joe,  and  in.  the 
exact  order  in  which  the  latter  heard  them.  He  had  written  for 
Bome  considerable  time,  when  Smith's  inspiration  began  to  fl^,  and, 
to  gain  breath,  he  requested  Robinson  to  read  over  what  he  had  writ- 
ten. He  did  so,  until  he  came  to  a  particular  passage,  when  Smith  in- 
terrupted him,  and  desired  to  have  that  read  ag^n.  Robinson  com- 
plied, and  Smith,  shaking  his  head,  knitting  his  brows,  and  looking 
Tery  much  perplexed,  said,  *  That  will  never  do ;  you  must  alter  that, 
George.' " 

The  Mormon  Bible,  as  their  writiogs  are  called,  consists  of 
several  volamea.  The  Book  of  Mormon  was  printed  at  the 
outset  of  Smith's  career  as  a,  prophet.  An  account  of  the 
origin  of  this  book  has  been  given.  Probably  the  interpola- 
tions which  were  made  by  Smith  in  Spalding's  work  were  not 
very  voluminous,  ae  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  Smith  had 
formed  any  definite  plans  at  this  time.  His  designs  were  at 
first  shadowy  and  limited.  They  were  developed  and  became 
distinct  by  euocess.  When  he  first  reported  in  his  father's 
family  the  story  of  his  having  found  the  Golden  Bible,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  had  no  purpose  but  to  amuse  himself  at  the  ex- 
pense of  their  credulity.  Finding  his  tale  was  given  to  ears 
of  faith,  his  design  extended  to  raising  a  little  money.  Here 
again  success  attended  him ;  and  he  found  the  purse  of  his 
neighbour,  Martin  Harris,  at  bis  disposal.  But  Harris's  object 
was  money-making,  as  well  as  Smithes,  and  it  became  necessary 
to  enlarge  the  plan  and  extend  the  sphere  of  action,  in  order 
that  both  the  inventor  and  the  capitalist  should  make  the 
largest  profit  from  the  business.  The  services  of  Bigdon  were 
accordingly  enlisted.  The  Book  of  Mormon  was  printed — 
additions  made  revealing  the  will  of  God — in  which  Smith 
was  declared  to  be  his  prophet,  with  all  power,  and  entitled  to 
all  obedience.  In  a  revelation  made  about  the  same  time, 
April  6,  1 830,  the  same  day  that  the  church  of  six  members 
was  gathered  at  Fayette,  Smith  is  styled,.  "  Seer,  Translator, 
Prophet,  Apostle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Elder  of  the  Church.'" 
He  is  declared  also  to  be  "  inspired  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  church,  and  build  it  up  in  the  most  holy 
faith.^  Further  it  is  said,  "  The  church  thall  giiie  heed  to  all 
hig  words  and  commandmentg,  which  he  ihall  give  unto  you ;  for 
his  word  shall  ye  receive,  as  if  from  mine  own  mouth,  in  all 
patience  and  faith.'"  He  is  to  preside  over  the  whole  church , 
and  be  like  unto  Moses,  to  be  a  seer,  revelator,  translator,  pro 
phet,  having  all  the  gifts  which  God  bestows  upon  the  bead  of 
the  church.  In  a  subsequent  revelation,  given  February  1831, 
his  divinity  confers  on  him  the  exclusive  right  to  receive  and 
give  forth  commandments  from  the  Lord,  and  also  power  to 
appoint  his  successor ;  and  the  church  are  commanded  to  np- 
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hold  him,  to  appoint  him,  to  provide  him  food  and  raiment, 
and  whatsoever  things  he  needeth  to  accomplish  his  work, 
with  threats  for  disobedience.  In  a  revelation,  September 
1831,  all  Smiths  dignities  and  titles  are  conferred  OD  him  for 
life.  And  at  about  the  same  time  it  is  declared  by  revelation, 
that  Smith  had  no  strength  to  work;  therefore  the  church  is 
commanded  to  support  him. 

In  1833,  the  Book  of  Commandments  was  published,  consti- 
tuting the  second  book  of  the  Mormon  writings ;  or,  more  truly, 
it  ma;  be  said  to  be  the  first,  its  predecessor  havine  been 
written  by  other  hands,  with  a  different  design,  and  having 
been  published,  with  a  few  interpolations,  before  the  establish- 
ment of  the  six  confederates  as  a  church,  and  before  the  de- 
signs of  the  prophet  had  assumed  any  regularity  of  shape. 
The  Book  of  Oommandments,  like  the  Book  of  Mormon,  con- 
tained very  imperfect  developments  of  the  will  of  the  prophet. 
Smith's  was  a  growing  will.  He  was  a  man  of  progress,  and 
it  became  necessary  to  have  frequent  revelations  and  new 
volumes  to  keep  even  pace  with  the  new  demands  of  his  will. 
In  1835,  a  new  edition  of  the  Book  of  Commandments  was 
pnblished.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  work.  Smith  had  been 
commanded  to  pretend  to  no  other  gift  than  to  translate, 
(according  to  Professor  Turner,  in  hia  "  Mormooism  in  all 
Ages,^)  and  it  is  expressly  declared  "  that  he  will  be  granted 
no  other  gift."  The  second  edition  adds,  "  until  my  purpose 
is  fulfilled  in  this.  For  I  will  grant  you  no  other  gift  until  it  is 
finished."  Oddly  enough,  the  prophet  seems  to  have  overlooked 
some  of  his  great  commissions  and  powers,  or  we  must  suppose 
that  he  had  resigned  them,  or  that  they  had  been  revoked, — for 
it  will  be  remembered  that  in  1830,  at  the  period  of  establish- 
ing the  church  at  Fayette,  he  had  been  constituted  "Sew, 
Prophet,  Apoitle  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  Elder  of  the  Church,  and 
Ssvelator^  in  addition  to  the  ofBoe  of  Translator ;  and  in  a  reve- 
lation of  the  next  year,  February  1831,  it  is  explained  that  his 
divinity  confers  on  him  the  power  of  receiving  and  giving  forth 
oommandments,  and  also  of  appointing  his  successor.  In  Sep- 
tember 1831,  all  his  dignities  and  titles  are  conferred  on  him 
for  life.  A  defect  of  memory  seems  to  be  universal  with  liars. 
Smith  had  manifested  the  same  weakness  at  other  times ;  and 
probably  the  limitation  of  his  power  in  the  Book  of  Command- 
ments was  owing  to  forge tfulness.  He  evidently  also  forgot 
another  office,  which  he  frequently  exercised,  that  of  Alterator, 
by  which  revelations  were  from  time  to  time  altered  by  him. 
At  about  the  time  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Book  of  Com- 
mandments, or  in  1835,  the  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants 
received  the  approbation  of  the  Mormon  General  Assembly. 
This  was  about  the  time  when  the  prophet's  organ  of  acqui- 
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aitiveness  waa  reueivin?  a  remarkable  development.  He  had 
become  poasessor  of  a  large  treasure  id  virtue  of  his  ofBce  of 
President  of  the  Ohurch,  the  members  of  which  had  been  com- 
manded to  give  all  their  Bubstance  "  to  the  Lord.^  He  was 
about  building  the  temple  at  KirtJand,  and  had  by  revelation 
commanded  the  saints  to  borrow  all  the  monies  possible.  In 
this  last  volume  another  method  of  acquisition  was  revealed, 
which  out  of  the  Mormon  Church  is  commonly  called  theft : — ■ 
"  Behold  it  is  said  in  my  laws  it  is  forbidden  to  get  in  debt 
to  thine  enemies^  (or  those  out  of  the  church) ;  "  but,  behold, 
it  is  not  said,  at  any  time,  that  the  Lord  shottld  not  taia  when  he 
pleases,  and  pay  as  seemeth  him  good.  Wherefore,  as  ye  are 
agents,  and  ye  are  on  the  Lord  s  errand,  and  whatsoever  ye 
do  according  to  the  will  of  the  Lord  is  the  Lord's  business, 
and  he  hath  sent  you  to  provide  for  his  saints,''  &c. — {Doc, 
and  Gov.,  p.  147.) 

The  revelation  before  mentioned,  enjoining  the  members  to 
borrow  all  the  monies  they  could,  and  this  last,  which  waa  a 
happier  afterthought,  were  two  of  the  means  for  raising  the 
church  revenue,  which  was  mostly  appropriated  in  two  modes ; 
— the  first  and  most  important  use  was  to  furnish  sustenance 
to  the  president  of  the  church,  the  aecond  to  build  the  temple. 
A  third  means  to  aid  him  in  obtaining  the  necessary  funds 
waa  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  Kirtland,  and  the  trad- 
ing-house before  mentioned.  The  bank  was  eatablished,  with- 
out charter,  except  that  derived  from  the  will  of  the  prophet 
in  18S7.  Both  bank  and  shop,  however,  broke  in  the  year 
1838,  and  the  vicinage  of  Kirttand  not  being  a  profitable 
sphere  for  gathering,  in  the  manner  directed  in  the  last  revela- 
tion, and  the  takings  not  being  sufficient,  the  prophet  and 
a  large  number  of  "  the  church  removed  in  this  year,  1838, 
to  Far  West  in  Missouri,  To  the  period  of  this  migration,  the 
eight  years  of  prophesying  had  been  a  period  of  unanticipated 
success.  As  a  business  it  had  proved  decidedly  superior  to 
gold-digging  in  the  hills  of  Palmyra,  and  had  supplied  the 
worldly  wanta  of  the  prophet,  which  were  not  measured  by 
a  very  narrow  scale,  and  acquired  for  him  no  little  ecclesiasti- 
caj  fame  and  success.  He  was,  consequently,  every  day  look- 
ing to  larger  things,  extending  his  vision  over  n  broader  field, 
and,  pari  passu,  revealing  new  powers,  immunities,  and  pri- 
vileges conferred  upon  himself,  which  seemed  to  be  indeed 
the  special  object  of  all  tho  revelations.  The  sojourn  in 
Missouri  was  of  short  duration.  The  saints  continued  there 
about  a  year ;  but,  having  committed  some  robberies  and  vio- 
lence, paying  a  more  willing  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  prophet  than  the  Missourians  considered  for  their  advan- 
tage, they  were  driven  out  by  an  armed  mob,  and  compelled 
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for  safety  to  fly  the  State.  Tbey  migrated  to  Illinou  in  the 
spring  of  1839,  and  settled  at  Kaavoo,  so  named  by  them,  where 
they  were  speedily  joined  by  great  numbers,  mostly  from  Kn^ 
land,  and  in  three  years  numbered,  it  is  sud,  tea  thonsoodof 
those  gathered  at  that  place. 

At  the  settlement  of  Nauvoo  a  large  traot  of  land  vas  pur- 
obased,  compriaing  some  hundreds  of  acres.  This,  of  course, 
was  purchased  by  Smith,  who,  in  addition  to  his  other  offices, 
was  treasurer  of  the  sooiety.  The  thousand  or  two  who  came 
from  Missouri  were  entitled  to  lota.  The  eight  or  ten  thousand 
who  came  afterwards,  mostly  from  England,  were  also  entitled 
to  lots,  but  Bubjeot  to  the  condition  on  which  all  were  placed, 
that  they  should  impart  of  their  substance  to  the  Lord.  "  U 
thou  lovest  me,  thou  shalt  keep  my  commandments,  and  thon 
jshalt  consecrate  all  thy  properties  unto  me,  with  a  coventmt 
and  a  deed  which  cannot  be  broken.'"  This  revelatitm  was 
made  at  Kirtland  in  the  first  or  second  year  of  the  church, 
and  published  in  the  Book  of  CommeadmeDte,  and  subseqneatly 
in  the  Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,  adopted  by  the  body 
in  183s.  "  It  is  wisdom  in  me  that  my  servant,  Martin  HarrU, 
should  be  an  example  unto  the  church  in  laying  his  moneya 
before  the  bishop  of  the  ohurcb>  And  also  this  is  a  law  unto 
every  man  that  cometh  imto  this  land  to  receive  tm  inheritance: 
and  he  shall  do  with  hia  moaaye  according  as  the  law  directs.^ 
A  very  large  amount  was  paid  into  the  treasury,  the  whole  of 
whioh  was  under  Smith's  control,  and  mostly  devoted  to  hit 
expenses,  by  virtue  of  the  revelation  before  mentioned,  that  he 
had  not  strengUi  to  work,  and  must  be  supported.  The  re- 
velations to  tiiis  effect  were  more  frequent  than  any  others, 
and  of  course  a  faithful  Mormon  raael  consider  it  as  the  moA 
sacred  of  hia  duties.  "  Provide  for  him ''  (Smith)  "  food  and 
raiment,  and  whatsoever  he  needeth.^: — (Doc.  and  Gov.,  p.  IS6.) 
"  Let  the  bishop  appoint  a  storehouse  unto  this  ohurch,  and 
let  all  things,  both  in  money  and  in  meat,  whioh  is  more  than 
is  needful  for  the  wants  of  this  people,  be  kept  in  the  hands  of 
the  bishop  ""  (Smith.)  "  And  let  him  also  reserve  unto  him- 
self for^  the  wants  of  his  family,  as  he  shall  be  employed  in 
doing  this  business.''' — {Boot  of  Gov.)  '*  It  is  meet  that  my 
servant,  Joseph  Smith,  jun.,  should  have  a  house  boilt,  in  whiiui 
to  live  and  translate.'' — (Doc.  and  G<m.,  p.  189.)  "  And  now 
I  say  nnto  you,  as  pertaining  to  my  boarding-house,  which  I 
oonimand  you  to  bnild  for  the  boarding  of  strangers,  Itt  itU 
built  wito  my  name,  and  let  my  name  be  named  upon  it,  and  let 
my  servant  Joseph  and  his  house  have  places  therein  from 
generation  to  generation."  This  last  revelation  was  after  the 
removal  to  Nauvoo :  and  it  was  added,  "  Let  the  name  of  that 
house  be  called  I'be  Nauvoo  House."    The  house  was  bnitt, 
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and,  acoonJiog  to  oommon  reputation  Id  that  part  of  the 
country,  the  prophet  and  rerelator  kept  as  good  a  tavern 
therein  as  the  average  of  public  houses  in  thoae  parts.  It 
proved  a  profitable  business. 

Perhaps  some  readers  are  disposed  to  inquire.  What  are  the 
religious  tenets  of  the  Mormons !  That  is  a  question  much 
more  easily  asked  than  satisfactorily  answered.  Neither 
Smith,  the  founder  of  the  church,  if  it  is  not  sacrilege  to  call 
this  community  a  church,  nor  any  one  of  the  five  who  composed, 
with  him,  its  members,  at  the  original  gathering  at  Fayette, 
had  an  idea  of  any  definite  religious  faith,  or  a  capacity  to  ex- 
plain it,  if  any  haJi  been  formed,  with  the  exception  probably 
of  Bigdon.  It  was  not  by  any  means  a  leading  object  with 
them  to  hold  any  faith  or  make  any  profession.  Smith  was  a 
veiled  prophet.  He  was  careful  to  conceal  the  sight  of  his 
Golden  Bible,  under  penalty  of  immediate  death  to  those  who 
should  look  upon  it.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  peculiar 
doctrines  and  articles  of  faith  held  by  the  prophet  were  affected 
with  the  same  fatal  effulgence  as  the  Gkilden  Bible ;  for  we 
believe  it  is  a  fact,  that  to  the  present  time  both  are  nearly 
alike  unknown  to  mortal  sight  and  sense.  What  few  proposi- 
tions are  stated  for  the  belief  and  guidance  of  the  church,  are 
contained  in  the  revelations  delivered  from  time  to  time  by 
Smith,  as  suited  his  purposes  for  the  moment.  He  had  no 
fixed  design  or  established  platform  fA  faith.  The  revelations 
were  mostly  directory,  and  had  special  relation  to  the  fiac. 
The  church  were  directed  to  give  their  moneys  to  the  Lord ; 
to  take,  in  the  Zjurd'a  name,  from  the  Gentiles,  and  to  sup- 
port Smith.  These  and  kindred  injunctions  constituted,  in 
great  part,  the  burden  of  the  tevelationa.  Other  revelations 
go  to  affirm  the  inspiration  of  the  books,  and  the  holy  cha- 
racter of  Smith,  to  whom  in  all  things  they  were  to  be  obedient, 
as  the  revelator  of  the  will  of  God.  Inspiration  and  mira- 
culous powers  were  also  conferred  upon  the  saints.  Thus  the 
following  revelation : — ■ 

**  And  aa  I  said  unto  mine  apoBtles,  even  so  I  say  unto  you,  ioi  ye 
are  mine  apostles;  therefora,  as  I  sud  unto  mine  aposdeg,  I  say  unto 
you  ^ain,  that  every  soul  who  believeth  on  your  word,  and  is  baptized 
with  water  for  the  remiaaion  of  aina,  ahall  receive  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  these  si^  shall  follow  them  that  believe.  In  my  name  they  shall 
cast  out  denU,  heal  the  sick,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  unstop  the 
ears  of  the  deaf;  and  if  any  man  shall  administer  poison  unto  them, 
it  shall  not  hurt  them." — Doc.  and  Cov.,  p.  92. 

There  was  a  series  of  revelations,  also,  in  relation  to  the 
future  political  power  of  the  Mormon  Ghuroh.  Id  this  class 
are  the  following: — 

"  Verily  I  lay  unto  yon,  that  in  time  ye  shall  hare  np  king  nor 
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niler.  For  I  >rill  be  joor  Idng,  and  irateh  otct  70a;  and  jou  ahall 
be  a  free  people,  and  je  ihall  hare  no  laws  but  mj  lawB,  when  I  come." 
— Doe.  and  CW,p.  119. 

*'  AMemble  yonnelre*  together,  to  lejoice  npon  die  land  af  Hu- 
KHiri,  which  U  the  land  of  jMir  inheritance^  which  is  now  in  the  hands 
of  yuur  enemies." — i&ti^,  p-  194. 

"  Therefore  get  je  Btr^^twaj  into  mj  land;  break  down  Uie  walb 
of  mine  enemies,  throw  down  their  tower,  and  scatter  thdr  watchmqn, 
avenge  me  of  mine  enemies,  that  bj  and  by  I  ma;  come  and  possess 
the  land.'— iW.,  p.  2dS. 

The  body  of  Mormon  doctrine  and  faith,  of  divinity  and 
morality,  is  summed  up  in  thia — what  may  be  delivered  from 
time  to  time  by  revelation. 

The  Book  of  Covenants,  which  contaios  the  basis  of  tfae!r 
faith,  includes  only  a  small  part  of  the  revelations  given  to 
Smith.  There  is  a  large  volume  of  unpublished  revelations, 
which  it  would  be  indiscreet  to  expose  until  the  proper  time. 
The  few  points  of  faith  which  can  be  distinctly  named  are, 
first,  as  to  the  nature  of  faith  itself,  which  is  largely  discussed 
■D  the  first  part  of  the  Book  of  Oovenants,  and  afBrmed  to  rest 
on  human  testimony.  Next,  as  to  the  nature  of  Ood.  They 
profess  to  believe  in  the  Trinity.  And  in  the  last  chapter  on 
faith,  it  is  laid  down,  that  men  know  their  acceptance  with 
God  only  through  the  medium  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  earthly 
things.  In  this  last  point  there  is  a  most  perfect  and  e^ct 
consistency  and  harmony  throughout.  It  is  the  great  point 
of  faith,  without  which  there  is  no  acceptance. 

A  large  portion  of  the  converts  of  the  Mormon  Church  have 
been  drawn  from  England,  and  principally  from  the  poorer  of 
the  labouring  class.  Those  who  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  English  labourer,  know  that  the  mental  condition  of  this 
class  is  one  of  the  most  woful  darkness.  They  seem  to  surpass 
in  stolid  ignorance  the  poorest  specimens  of  their  kindred  iVom 
the  Emeral  Isle.  Others  of  the  English  converts  are,  how- 
ever, of  good  education,  as  well  aa  many  of  the  American 
members  of  the  church.  In  the  matter  of  property,  the 
article  of  faith  last  named,  that  they  know  of  their  acceptance 
with  God  only  through  the  medium  of  the  sacrifice  of  all  earthly 
things,  sufficiently  explains  their  condition.  It  was  Smiths 
purpose  not  only  to  "milk  the  Gentiles,"  but  the  saints  also. 
Those,  therefore,  who  had  any  means,  on  coming  into  the  fold 
usually  surrendered  it  to  the  shepherd;  and  what  property 
might  be  afterwards  acquired,  would  be  likely  to  have  the  same 
destination.  They  avoided  the  payment  of  a  tithe  of  their  in- 
come to  swell  the  church  revenues,  when  they  emigrated  from 
England  to  the  holy  city.  But  those  of  them  who  had  money 
or  other  property  were  obliged  to  sacrifice  the  wholti. 
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While  ID  Missouri,  during  the  twelvemonth  sojourn  in  that 
State,  the  members  of  the  society,  under  Smith's  inducemenle 
of  rerelatione  and  menaces,  were  organized  as  a  band  for 
general  pillage  of  the  Gentiles.  They  were  called  by  the  name  ' 
«f  Danites,  and  oonaisted,  according  to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  their  number  under  oath,  of  eight  or  ten  hundred  men.  The 
deposition  states  that  they  were  building  block-houses ;  and 
their  purpose  was,  if  the  produce  raised  was  not  sufficient  for 
their  support,  to  take  it  from  the  other  citizens.  The  band 
took  an  oath  to  support  Smith  against  the  State  authorities, 
and  to  cowhide  any  person  who  should  say  a  word  against 
him.  They  had  a  small  band  also,  called  the  Destroying  Angel, 
whose  duty  was  said  by  Bennett  to  be  to  assassinate  those 
.who  came  under  the  displeasure  of  the  church  or  the  chief. 
This  band,  as  stated  in  the  above  deposition,  made  a  visit  to 
the  Indians,  to  induce  them  to  join  Smith  against  the  people 
of  Missouri.  This  deposition  was  given  in  September  1838; 
and  in  the  following  month  the  counties  of  Caldwell  and  Davios 
were  OTerrun  by  their  forces,  the  inhabitants  mostly  driven 
out  into  the  neighbouring  counties,  their  houses,  farms,  and 
stores  pillaged,  and  some  buildings  burned.  Several  of  Smith's 
church  members  were  also  compelled  to  leave  the  society  and 
the  county,  in  consequence  of  their  dissent  from  these  proceed- 
ings. Among  them  were  Cowdry  and  the  two  Whitmers, 
who  bad  been  three  of  the  original  certifiers  to  the  genuineness 
of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  and  the  first  a  professed  scribe  and 
translator,  an  early  and  eager  participant  in  Smith's  impos- 
ture, who  went  two  or  three  hundred  miles  to  see  him,  and 
was  the  means  of  inducing  the  removal  of  the  church  from 
Fayette  to  his  own  place  of  residence,  Kirtland.  It  is  stated 
in  the  testimony  of  another  of  the  dissenters,  who  had  been 
president  of  the  twelve  apostles  and  president  of  the  churoh  at 
Far  West,  that  a  company  was  sent  out  to  bring  in  fat  hogs, 
cattle,  and  honey  ;  and  at  the  same  time  another,  composed 
of  eighty  men,  under  command  of  a  captain,  marched  to  Gal- 
latin, and  by  their  own  report  had  run  off  twenty  or  thirty  men, 
and  burnt  Gallatin.  They  also  robbed  the  postmaster,  and 
pillaged  the  neighbourhood.  The  same  deponent  says: — ■ 
"  The  plan  of  said  Smith  the  prophet  is  to  take  this  State  " 
(Missouri);  "and  he  professes  to  his  people  to  intend  taking  - 
the  United  States,  and  ultimately  the  whole  world."  This 
deposition  was  confirmed  by  Orson  Hyde,  one  of  the  twelve 
apostles,  who  left  the  church  from  a  conviction  of  their  im- 
morality and  impiety.  He  says : — "  The  most  of  the  state- 
ments m  the  foregoing  disclosure  I  know  to  he  true.  The 
remainder  I  believe  to  be  true."  Hyde  is  not  a  good  witness. 
He  has  since  gone  back  to  the  Mormons.     But  the  statements 
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ID  the  deposition  have  other  confirmation.  The  last,  relatiiig 
to  their  posseaaiog  and  ruling  the  country,  ia  plainly  fore- 
told in  the  revelationa,  and,  extravagant  as  it  niay  appear, 
'  the  design  to  fulfil  this  prophecy  is  testified  by  other  «it- 
neasea. 

In  oonseqaenoe  of  thia  course  of  rapine  and  pillago,  the 
citizens  assembled  in  great  numbers,  and  drove  the  lobben 
from  the  State.  They  went  to  Illinois  and  formed  the  settle- 
ment at  Nauvoo,  as  before  stated. 

The  era  of  the  migration  from  Missouri  to  Illinoia  may  be 
marked  as  a  period  of  great  progress  in  the  prophet's  affsin, 
for  it  seems  to  be  at  about  this  time  that  he  began  mors 
syetematically  to  carry  out  his  designs  of  setting  up  a  politioal 
power,  in  addition  to  bis  pontificate ;  and  also  greatly  to  en- 
large the  bounds  of  privilege  pertaining  to  the  priestly  t^ce, 
especially  in  the  institution  of  spiritual  polvgamy.  From 
this  period  till  his  death,  a  little  more  than  three  years,  was 
the  most  proBperoua  day  of  the  short  and  sunny  span  of  Smith's 
life.  Commanding  by  a  nod  some  two  thousand  votes,  ami,  if 
occasion  called,  as  many  bayonets  foropen  war,and  bowie-knivee 
for  secret  service,  the  politician  courted  his  influence,  and  the 
city  and  the  field  felt  and  feared  his  power.  Having  promul- 
gated the  revelation  he  had  received  from  God,  ooramandiog 
polygamy  as  a  Christian  duty,  it  became  the  prophet  to  set  a 
good  example  in  obeying  the  commaiid ;  and  Uahomet  himself 
could  not  boast  more  holiness,  if  it  should  be  measured  by  the 
number  of  his  favourites,  than  Smith. 

His  progress  from  the  beginning  of  bis  manhood  to  this  time, 
reminds  one  of  a  banker,  who  starts  in  the  world  by  s^ing  a 
halfpennyworth  of  apples  and  cakes  at  a  stall  on  a  gala-day, 
and  ends  by  loaning  monarchs  a  hundred  millions  to  uphold 
their  thrones.  Smith  began  with  nothing  more  than  the 
small  wares  of  a  common  liar ;  and  he  gradually  extended  his 
dealinga,  as  his  capital  increased  and  his  credit  enlarged,  till 
he  had  made  himself  the  prophet  whose  word,  blasphemous 
and  filthy  as  it  was,  was  gospel  truth  and  law  to  ten  thousand 
trusting  souls,  and  the  political  master  and  sovereign  by  whom 
the  worldly  and  social  affairs  of  his  people  were  dispensed  and 
governed,  and  the  people  themselves  ruled,  by  an  absolute  and 
supreme  dominion.  He  bad  neither  foreseen  nor  designed  the 
great  things  that  were  to  come  out  of  his  brazen  artificeiy  t^ 
liea.  Taken  up  for  the  sport  or  the  gain  of  the  moment,  for 
freak  or  fancy,  they  became  of  unexpected  value  and  impor- 
tance by  the  credulity  of  those  who  received  them  ^  and  the 
tnoney-aigger  found  such  a  ready  and  profitable  market  for 
the  sale  of  his  marvels,  that  be  was  instigated  to  go  into  the 
trade  more  at  large,  until  by  constant  mcrease  he  found  him- 
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self  the  poueuor  of  the  bouIs,  bodies,  and  fortunes  of  his  ten 
thouaond  dupes, — of  supreme  ecelesiastioal  power,  great  politi- 
oai  iuSuenoe,  and  iurge  wealth. 

The  Book  of  CoTenants  had  put  an  end  to  the  authority  of 
the  Bible,  and  set  up  instead  the  revelations  made  through 
Smith.  *'  Behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  all  old  covenants  have 
been  done  away  in  this  thing,  and  this  is  a  new  and  an  everlast- 
ing covenant.'^ — (Booi  of  Gov.,  p.  1 78.)  And  having  thus  set 
aside  the  gospel,  it  was  the  next  design  to  set  aside  all  law 
alao,  except  what  came  from  Smith.  "  Verily  I  say  unto  yon, 
that  in  time  ye"'  (the  Mormons)  "shall  have  no  king  nor  ruler. 
For  I  will  be  your  king,  and  watch  over  you ;  and  you  shall  be 
a  free  peofJe,  and  ye  shall  have  do  laws  but  my  taws,  when  I 
come.'" — {Doe.  and  Cov.^  p.  119.)  There  are  other  passages 
looking  to  a  complete  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual  dominion 
of  the  Mormon  president.  Thus  we  have  shown  the  blossom- 
ing of  this  Mormon  plant.  The  period  of  the  church,  after 
the  migration  to  Illinois,  was  high  summer :  the  fruit  was  oom- 
ing  fast  to  maturity,  and  the  prophet  himself,  while  doing  a 
good  budnesa  in  the  "  Nanvoo  House,"  and  creating  a  great 
political  influence,  and  holding  the  aspiring  demagogues  in 
hia  left  band,  as  he  held  hia  Monnona  in  his  right,  employed 
his  more  politic  thoughts  and  serious  moments  in  establish- 
ing a  military  power,  of  which  himself  was  the  head,  as  of  all 
the  other  matters;  and  in  promulgating  new  revelations  for 
the  incntase  nf  the  priestly  privilege,  especially  in  the  multipli- 
cation of  wives ;  and  in  the  aggrandizement  of  the  church, 
by  the  building  of  the  great  temple. 

Soon  after  the  settl^nent  at  Nauvoo,  Smith  obtained  from 
the  State  authorities  the  commission  of  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Nauvoo  Legion,  and  orgBnised  a  military  force  of  two  or 
three  thousand  mm,  which  he  had  put  under  a  very  good  state 
of  diaoipliae,  and  was  evidently  preparing  to  fulfil  that  prophecy 
according  to  which  he  was  to  rule  the  earth.  The  command 
"to  take  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  was  obeyed  here  vrith 
more  reserve  ajid  caution  than  in  Missouri,  it  is  tme.  The 
lesson  given  them  in  that  State  bad  taught  them  to  be  more 
private  in  this  part  of  their  religious  duty.  Still  it  was  per- 
formed to  anch  an  extent  as  to  be  very  onerous  upon  the 
stores  and  crc^  of  the  n»ghbouring  Gentiles,  and  aromed 
a  spirit  of  hostility  among  the  dwellers  round  about  the 
city.  Some  of  those  who  were  injured  having  become  pos- 
sessed oi  information  tending  to  criminate  Smith  in  the 
attempted  assaaainatlon  of  Governor  Boggs  of  Missouri,  com- 
municated it  to  the  civil  authorities  of  that  State,  and  a 
requisition  was  made  on  those  of  Illinois  to  deliver  him  up  as 
a  fugitive  (ram  justioe,.  to  be  tried  iar  that  offence.     Smith 
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concealed  bimeelf,  but  being  found  by  aa  excited  mob  who 
went  to  leek  him,  coniisting  of  citizens  of  the  oounty  vX 
Hancock,  he,  with  his  brother  Hiram,  was  instantly  killed. 
For  a  time  after  this  event  quiet  prevailed,  bnt  the  fire  wtis 
only  smothered,  not  quenched.  After  a  year  or  two  new 
troubles  arose.  There  was  a  set  battle  between  the  Mormon 
foi-ces  and  the  militia  of  the  State,  and  the  former  were 
driven  out.  Some  went  to  the  western  border  of  Iowa,  and 
formed  a  settlement  on  the  MiaBouri  Biver.  A  large  body 
went  to  Salt  Lake,  in  the  valley  between  the  Nevada  and 
Bocky  Mountains.  Others  soon  after  followed,  and  acceseioDB 
.from  time  to  time  have  been  made  to  them. 

The  United  States  government  having  constituted  thig 
district  a  territory,  with  a  politieal  organization,  ^Soers  wotc 
appointed  in  accordance  thereto.  Most  unfortunately,  the 
President  appointed  Brigham  Young,  an  English  Mormon, 
but  a  few  years  resident  in  this  country,  and  whose  merits 
are  chiefly  an  Inheritance  of  the  dignities  and  spiritual  offices 
of  Smith,  whose  mantle  he  wears,  as  the  supreme  executive 
of  the  territory.  Several  other  of  the  most  important  ofBces 
were  given  to  the  Mormons.  The  policy  of  thus  investing 
with  tbe  highest  offices  men  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
worst  crimes,  cannot  be  questionable.     Its  result  could  not  be 

Sod,  Two  of  the  judges  and  the  secretary,  not  being  of  tbe 
ormon  Ohuroh,  have  been  virtually  displaced  by  Young  and 
his  confederates,  and  compelled  to  return.  They  report  that 
Young  assumed  all  the  government,  violently  seized  on  the 
monies,  declared  that  no  law  should  be  administered  but 
through  him,  and  that  no  authority  should  prevail  in  the 
territory  but  that  of  the  church.  This  is  only  carrying  out 
the  command  of  the  revelations  given  by  Smith,  and  formerly 
attempted  in  Missouri  and  Illinois ;  and,  being  in  accordance 
with  tbe  religious  duty  of  the  faithful,  is  no  more  than  was  to 
ave  been  expected. 

They  report  also  some  instances  of  violent  dealing,  similar 
to  that  practised  in  Missouri,  on  those  who  were  obnoxious  to 
them ;  and  a  very  faithful  obedience  to  the  revelation  enjoin- 
ing polygamy. 

Perhaps  a  few  readers  have  had  the  patience  to  read  so 
long  a  story  on  so  disagreeable  a  subject.  But  this  discus- 
sion of  the  Mormon  histoir  ought  not  to  terminate  without 
allusion  to  a  miracle,  which  is  related  by  Mr  Tucker,  the 
same  who  gave  the  incident  connected  with  tbe  prlntmg  of 
the  Book  of  Mormon.  It  is  thus  told  in  the  volume  published 
by  Dr  Bennett : — 

"  Towards  the  close  of  a  fine  summer's  day,  a  farmer,  in  one  of  the 
States,  found  a  respectable -looking  man  at  his  gate,  who  re^ueMed 
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peimusjon  to  pass  the  night  under  his  roof  The  hospiCuble  farmer 
readily  complied :  the  stranger  was  invited  into  the  house,  and  a  warm 
and  Bnbstantial  supper  set  before  hint. 

"After  he  had  eaten,  the  farmer,  who  appeared  to  be  a  jovial,  wann- 
besrted,  humorous,  and  withal  shrewd  old  man,  passed  several  honra 
in  pleasant  conversation  with  his  guest,  who  seemed  to  be  very  ill 
at  ease,  both  in  body  and  mind,  yet,  as  if  desirous  of  pleasing  his 
entertainer,  replied  courteously  and  agreeably  to  whatever  was  said 
to  him.  Finally,  he  pleaded  fatigue  and  illness  as  an  excuse  for  re- 
tuiDg  to  rest,  and  wag  conducted  oy  the  farmer  to  an  upper  chamber, 
where  he  went  to  bed. 

"  About  the  middle  of  the  night,  the  fermer  and  his  ftuntly  were 
awakened  by  the  most  dreadful  graans,  which  they  soon  ascertained 
proceeded  from  the  chamber  of  the  baveller.  On  goine  to  investigate 
the  matter,  they  found  that  the  stranger  was  dreadfully  ill,  suffering 
the  meet  acute  pains,  and  uttering  the  most  doleful  cries,  ^parently 
wiliiout  any  consciousness  of  what  was  passing  around  him.  Every 
thing  that  kindness  and  experience  coiUd  suggest  was  done  to  relieve 
the  aick  man ;  but  all  efforts  were  in  rain,  and,  to  the  constematioa 
of  the  farmer  and  his  family,  their  guest  expired  in  the  course  of  a 
few  hours. 

"  In  the  midst  of  their  trouble  and  anxiety,  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  two  travellers  came  to  the  gate,  and  requested  entertainment. 
The  larmer  told  that  he  would  wilKngly  offer  them  hospitality,  but 
that  just  now  his  household  was  in  the  ereatest  confusion  on  account 
of  the  death  of  a  stranger,  the  particiuars  of  which  he  proceeded  to 
rriate  to  them.  They  appeared  to  be  much  surprised  and  grieved  at 
the  poor  man's  calamity,  and  politely  requested  permission  lo  see  the 
corpse.  This,  of  course,  the  farmer  readilv  granted,  and  conducted 
them  to  the  chamber  in  which  lay  the  dead  body.  Thej  looked  at  it 
for  a  few  minutes  in  silence,  and  then  the  oldest  of  the  pair  gravely 
told  the  farmer  that  they  were  elders  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
I<atter-Day  Saints,  and  were  empowered  by  Qod  to  perform  miracles, 
even  to  the  extent  of  rusing  the  dead,  and  that  they  felt  quite  assured 
they  could  bring  to  life  the  dead  man  before  them. 

"  The  Aumer  was,  of  course,  considerably  astonished  by  the  quality 
and  powers  of  the  persons  who  addressed  him,  and  rather  incredu- 
lously asked  if  they  were  quite  sure  that  they  could  peifonn  all  they 
professed  to. 

"  '  0,  certainly  !  not  a  doubt  of  it.  The  Lord  has  commissioned 
OB  expressly  to  work  miracles,  in  order  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
prophet,  Joseph  Smith,  and  the  inspiration  of  the  books  and  doctrines 
revealed  to  him.  Send  for  all  your  neighbours,  that  in  the  presence  of 
a  multitude  we  may  bring  the  dead  man  to  life,  and  that  the  Lord  and 
his  church  may  be  glori6ed  to  all  men  I ' 

"  The  farmer,  after  a  little  consideration,  agreed  to  let  the  miracle- 
workers  proceed,  and,  as  they  desired,  sent  his  children  to  his  neigh- 
bours, who,  attracted  by'the  expectation  of  a  miracle,  fiocked  to  the 
house  in  (considerable  numbers. 

"  The  Mormon  elders  commenced  their  task  by  kneeling  and  pray- 
ing before  the  body  with  uplifted  hands  and  eyes,  and  with  most 
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■teotorian  Inngs.  Before  thej  had  {voceedetl  far  with  thai  prajer,  a 
roddan  idea  stmck  the  bimer,  who  quietly  qwlted  the  house  for  a 
few  minutes,  and  then  returned,  and  wuted  patiently  by  the  bedside 
until  their  prayer  was  finished,  aai  the  elden  ready  to  petform  their 
miracle.  Before  they  began,  he  iMpectfully  said  to  them,  that,  with 
their  petmisiion,  he  wished  to  ask  them  a  few  questiMis  upon  the 
aubject  of  their  miracle.  They  replied  that  Ihey  had  no  objection. 
The  farmer  then  asked,  '  You  are  quite  cert^  that  you  can  bring 
this  man  to  life  again ! '  *  We  are,'  '  How  do  you  know  that  you 
can  i '  *  We  hare  jut  receired  a  levelation  frcun  the  Lord,  infwiniDg 
Ui  that  we  can.'  '  Are  you  quite  sure  that  the  revelatioH  was  from 
the  Lord  i '  '  Yet ;  we  cannot  be  mistaken  about  it.'  *  Does  your 
power  to  raise  this  man  to  life  ^ain  depend  upim  the  particular 
nature  of  his  disease,  or  canld  you  now  bring  any  dead  man  to  life  ! ' 
*  It  makes  no  difierence  to  ns,  we  coold  bring  any  corpse  to  life.'  '  Well, 
if  this  man  had  been  killed,  and  one  of  his  uma  cut  off,  could  yoD 
bring  him  to  hfe,  and  also  reetore  to  him  his  arm  t '  *  Certainly ; 
there  is  no  limit  to  the  power  given  ns  by  the  Lord.  It  would  make 
no  difference,  eren  if  both  his  arms  and  his  t^  were  cut  off.'  *  Could 
you  restore  him  if  his  head  had  been  cut  off  2  '  Certuinly  we  could.' 
'  Well,'  said  the  fanner,  with  a  quiet  smile  upon  his  features,  '  I  do 
not  doubt  the  truth  of  what  such  holy  men  assert,  but  I  am  deurous 
that  my  neigbboura  here  should  be  fully  cooverted,  by  banng  the 
nuracle  pesformed  in  the  completest  maaoef  possible,  eo  by  your 
leare,  if  it  makes  no  difference  whatever,  1  will  proceed  to  cut  off  the 
head  of  ibis  corpse.'  Accordin^y,  he  produced  a  huge  aad  well' 
Bharpened  broad  axe  frrau  beneath  his  aoat,  which  he  swung  above  hii 
head,  aod  was  apparently  about  to  bring  it  down  upon  the  neck  of  the 
corpse,  when,  lo  and  behold  !  to  the  amasemeat  of  all  present,  the  dead 
man  started  up  in  great  agitation,  and  swore  ke  would  iicrt  have  bis 
head  cut  off  for  any  consideratioD  whatev». 

"  The  company  immediately  seieed  the  Mormons,  and  soon  made 
them  confess  that  the  pretended  dead  mnn  was  also  a  Mormon  elder, 
and  (hat  they  had  sent  him  to  the  &rmer's  house,  with  directions  to 
die  there  at  a  particular  hour,  when  they  would  drop  in,  as  if  by 
accident,  and  penorm  a  miracle  that  would  astonish  every  body.  The 
jarmn,  after  giving  the  impostors  a  mven  cbastisemeiit,  let  thtai 
depart,  to  practise  £eir  imposition  in  some  other  quarter," 


Art.  V. — 0»  the  Study  of  Worek.  By  Richard  Ohknevh 
Trench,  ProE^ssor  of  Divinity,  King's  College,  Loadoo,  &c. 
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This  fa  aa  instructive  work,  by  the  learned  and  thotightfu), 
but  withal  somewhat  mystically  ia«Iiaed,  author  of  "  Notes  on 
the  Parables,"  and  "  Notea  on  the  Miraolea  of  our  Lofd."    It 
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ooosists  of  aeveral  lecturea  delivered  before  a  body  of  young 
perBODs  preparing  to  be  teaehera,  and  aims  to  §bow  them  the 
importance  of  a  thorough  study  of  worde.  To  most  persona 
words  are  dead  thinge,  ^e  counters  which  circulate  in  a  nation 
when  men  communioate  their  thoughts.  If  the  thought  ia 
which  they  are  arrayed  quickens  them  for  a  while  i  if  they  are 
ever  "  words  that  buim,  moet  men  regard  this  vitality  as  only 
temporary,  and  borrowed  from  the  living  mind,  and  this  heat 
as  derived  from  the  emotiona  of  a  soul.  The  word  itaelf  is 
oold  out  of  that  coaneetioo,  and  lies  inactive  until  a  thought 
paeaes  through  it,  like  the  electrical  spark  through  a  conduct- 
lag  circuit.  Xot  such,  however,  is  the  scholar's  notion  of 
words.  To  him  they  seem  ioatinot  with  meaning  and  life,  even 
when  they  stand  alone.  Each  one  of  them  has,  in  the  first 
place,  a  parentage  from  which  it  springs,  according  to  laws 
almofit  as  settled  as  those  of  physical  generation.  They  re- 
Sect,  too,  the  image  of  their  parent,  and  carry  the  marks  of 
relationship  upon  their  faces.  Differ  they  may  greatly  in 
moral  characteristics,  in  importance  and  frequency  of  use,  from 
their  venerated  progenitors,  but  they  can  never  escape  fronn 
the  resemblanoe  in  sound  and  sense  which  their  birlh  haa 
enstamped  upon  them.  Sometimes  they  are  settlers  on  a 
foreign  soil,  and  trace  back  to  an  ancestry  in  some  older  land, 
perhaps  to  an  ancestry  now  dead,  at  least  to  a  dead  language. 
But  the  philologist  comes,  and  by  a  few  strokes  of  his  pen 
clears  up  the  family  genealogy,  shows,  perhaps,  when  they 
changed  their  domicile,  and  how  by  duress  they  acquired  the 
rights  of  citisens.  Stmietimea  a  single  straggler  or  two  comes 
from  the  antipodes,  led  away  from  his  fireside  in  the  course  of 
trade,  as  a  solitary  merchant  will  settle  at  some  trading  post 
among  the  Indiana.  Perhaps  they  find  it  necessary  to  suit 
foreign  ears  by  a  oonuderable  alteration  of  external  appear- 
ance, so  that  a  relative  at  home  would  scarcely  recognise  them 
in  their  transformation.  But  the  master  of  languages  je  a  spy 
upon  them,  from  whom  they  can  seldom  escape.  Those  few 
who  are  aons  of  nobody,  and  whose  parentage  cannot  be 
traced,  are  more  badly  off  than  their  brethren  m  this—that 
philologists,  instead  of  letting  them  alone,  torment  them  with 
a  thousand  exploring  questions,  offer  impertinent  conjectures 
as  to  who  their  fathers  were,  and  often  give  them  an  unplea- 
sant prominence,  by  inventing  for  them  a  very  improbable  or 
absurd  genealc^y. 

Then  again,  to  the  philolo^st  words  are  full  of  poetry, 
"  A  popular  American  author,  says  Mr  Trench,  "  has  some- 
where characterised  language  as  '  fossil  poetry,' — evidently 
meaning,  that  just  as  in  some  fossil  curious  and  beautiful 
shapes  of  vegetable  or  animal  life,  the  graceful  fern  or  the 
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findy  vertebrated  lizard,  such  u  now,  it  may  be,  haTe  been 
extinet  for  thousandB  of  yean,  are  permaDsntly  bound  up  with 
stone,  and  rescued  from  that  perishing  whiob  would  otherwise 
have  been  theirs ;  bo  ia  words  are  beautiful  thoughts  and  ima- 
ges, the  imagination  and  the  feeling  of  past  ages,  of  men  long 
since  in  their  graves,  of  mfm  wbose  very  names  have  perished — 
those  which  would  so  easily  have  perished  too — preserved  and 
made  safe  for  ever."  The  phrase  "  fossil  poetry"  ia  a  fanlty 
one,  because  it  applies  only  to  those  words  which  shut  up  tJN 
imi^  within  themselves  from  every  eye  but  that  of  an  etymo^- 
logist,  whereas  there  are  nntBeroua  words  in  daily  use  whiofa 
disclose  their  images  to  the  oommon  mind,  and  carry  an  un- 
peroeived  but  real  charm  along  with  them.  But  the  beauty 
of  words  is  wonderfully  increased  to  him  who  has  studied  theili 
to  that  degree  that  their  primitive  meanings  axe  assooiated 
with  Uieir  present  forms,  and  spread  a  halo  around  even  the 
homely  tevms  of  everyday  life.  The  very  act  of  derit>atum 
calls  up  the  picture  of  little  rills  coming  off  from  a  parrat 
stream.  The  relation  of  eause  and  effeet,  as  painted  upon  the 
oanvass  of  primeval  minds,  is  a  prooeeding  from  a  place,  an 
issuing  oat  of  a  fountain,  an  arising  or  springing  up  from  the 
ground.     Oriticism  comes  from  a  root  meaning  to  si/i.     The 

rat  objects  of  nature,  animals,  plants,  though  often  not  bo 
traced,  yield  up  the  original  conoeption  lying  in  them  to 
such  as  patiently  seek  it.  A  star  is  probably  a  ^ed  or  ttand- 
ing  thing  in  the  heaven.  Heaven  itself  is  that  which  keavfs 
itself  up  over  our  heads.  The  lion  seems  to  be  the  loud  or 
roaring  animal,  the  wolf  to  be  the  plmid«rar,  the  fox  to  be 
named  from  his  flame>red  colour.  The  hawk  was  so  called 
from  his  seizing  hold  of  other  birds  (oonip.  Latin  aecipiUr, 
from  aeeipio),  the  goose  from  opening  the  mouth  wide,  the 
eagle,  whose  present  name  in  English  is  from  a  Latin  source, 
is  of  common  origin  with  aqutlo,  the  north  wind,  as  the  Gre^ 
word  for  eagle  suggests  rapid  motion.  The  snail  and  the  «iake 
have  common  parentage  in  a  root  denoting  to  creep,  and  find 
a  moral  likeness  in  the  meai,  whose  name  is  of  the  same  Migin. 
The  worm  is  the  Mter.  The  mouse  is  named  from  its  secrecy, 
or  stealthiness ;  and  might  easily  be  conneoted  with  the  root 
of  mystery,  and  with  keeping  mum.  In  the  vegetable  king- 
dom, how  beautiful  and  obvious  is  the  meaning  of  the  daisy's 
name !  The  catkin  of  the  willow  is  a  clear  duninutive ;  and 
the  children,  true  to  the  old  way  of  conceiving  of  it,  call  it 
pus^.  Wheat  is  the  wkUe  grain ;  apple,  as  it  is  said,  the 
round  fruit.  Most  of  the  eatable  fruits  and  many  of  the 
Bowers  brought  their  names  with  them  from  a  foreign  soil,  or 
contain  an  allusion  to  their  birthplace ;  but  how  many  terms 
full  of  life,  how  many  drawn  from  a  homely  materia  medUa 
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might  be  gathered  from  the  names  of  indigenouM  plants.  Such 
words  as  liyerwort,  henbane,  ni^tehade,  bittersweet,  honey- 
suckle, monk's  hood,  orowfoet,  eyebright,  and  nnmben  more, 
which  happily  have  not  been  driven  out  of  respeetability  by 
interloping  azalea,  aeonite,  and  the  like,  testify  to  the  poetry 
of  the  Bnglith  language,  when  it  had  not  as  yet  lost  the  power 
of  coining  new  words  out  of  native  metal. 

Words  also,  when  traced  bock  to  their  roots,  are  full  of 
energy  and  life.  Even  the  terms  denoting  a  state  of  rest  in- 
herit thus  a  oonoeptioD  of  activity.  Thus,  to  r»p()»9  is  to 
place  one's  self  back  or  down,  and  tUtp  is  a  slackening  or  un- 
bending. And  so,  we  believe,  most  neuter  verba  and  significa- 
tions are  later  thaa  active  ones.  The  man  of  primev^  times 
looked  upon  passivity  as  refleoted  action,  and  an  enduring 
state  was  not  separated  in  thought  from  its  cause. 

The  preeenoe  or  absenoe  of  certain  words  is  often  the  most 
striking  witness  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  a 
people.  In  our  class  of  languages  the  roots  seem  to  have  bad 
wide  and  general  meanings.  So  perhaps  it  was  every  where  ; 
bnt  many  uncivilised  tribes,  in  the  present  form  of  their  dia- 
lects, seem  incapable  c^  generalization.  The  Cherokees,  if  we 
mistake  not,  have  several  words  for  washing  the  hands,  the 
fbet;  clothes,  and  the  like,  but  no  comprehensive  term  for 
washing.  In  one  of  the  island-groups  of  the  Pacific — in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  we  believe— there  were  a  dozen  or  more 
words  denoting  unhallowed  intereourse  between  the  sexes,  but 
no  general  term  for  adultery.  Amid  this  afBuenoe,  which  tes- 
tified alike  to  poverty  of  intellect,  and  to  moral  degradation, 
the  missionaries  had  to  coin  a  new  term  for  the  seventh  com- 
mandment, lest  the  choice  of  any  of  the  existing  ones  ^ould 
seem  to  sanction  the  special  aots  denoted  by  the  others.  "  I 
have  read,"  says  Ur  Trench,  "of  a  tribe  in  New  Holland, 
which  has  no  word  to  signify  Cfod,  but  has  a  word  to  designate 
a  process  by  which  an  unborn  child  is  destroyed  in  the  womb 
of  its  mother.  And  I  have  been  informed,  on  the  authority 
of  one  excellently  capa,ble  of  knowing,  an  English  scholar  long 
resident  in  Van  IMemen's  Land,  that  in  the  native  language 
of  that  island  there  are  four  words  to  express  the  taking  of 
human  life — one  to  express  a  father's  killing  of  a  son,  another 
a  son's  killing  of  a  father,  wiih  other  varieties  of  murder — and 
that  in  no  one  of  these  lies  the  slightest  moral  reprobation,  or 
sense  of  the  deep-lying  distinction  between  to  kill  and  to 
murder;  while  at  the  same  time,  of  that  language  so  richly 
and  so  fearfully  provided  with  expressions  from  this  extremest 
utterance  of  hate,  he  also  reports  that  any  word  for  love  is 
wanting  in  it  altogether."  And  so  what  a  brand  it  is  upon 
the  Abipones  of  South  Amarica,  if,  as  their  Jesuit  missionary 
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taaoher  amerta,  they  bad  no  word  for  gratitude  ia  their  lan- 
roage  1  What  a  proof  of  increoaiog^  degradation  that  the 
BeobuaaaB  of  South  Afrioa  once  bad  a  term  for  Qod,  literallj 
meaaing  kw)^  HuU  u  aiove,  bat  that  tb«  word  baa  goat  out  of 
vogue,  lo  as  hardly  to  be  uDderatood  by  the  people,  and  is  en^ 
ployed  aa  the  name  of  a  kind  of  goblin  by  the  aoroereiB  and 
rain-makers. 

One  of  Mr  Trenah^a  leotores  ia  entitled  "  The  Morality  in 
Words.^  We  need  no  more  than  man's  language  to  prove 
both  the  testimony  of  his  conscience  againat  wrong,  ana  the 

f propensity  of  his  lallen  nature  towards  it.  "  I  open  the  first 
Btter  of  the  alphabet ;  what  means  this  oA,  this  alat,  these 
deep  and  long-drawn  sighs  of  humanity,  which  at  onoe  we  eiK 
counter  there!  And  then  presently  follow  sach  words  aa 
these :  aglietion,  Offony,  anffuUA,  omcimm,  <Uheitt,  avariatf  and 
twenty  more,^— words  not  of  rare  oocnrrence,  but  in  every- 
body's mouth.  "  It  is  a  melancholy  thing  to  observe  how 
much  richer  is  every  vocabulary  in  words  that  set  forth  sins, 
than  in  those  that  oat  forth  graces.  When  St  Paul  (Qal.  r. 
1 9-83)  would  put  these  agamrt  those,  the  teoris  of  tka  jUA 
againat  tbe,^'«t<  afiht  Spmit  these  are  aeventeen,  those  only 
nme ;  and  where  do  we  find  in  Scripture  auob  a  list  of  graces, 
as  we  do  at  2  Tim.  iii.  2-5  ;  Bom.  i.  29-^1,  of  their  oppoaitea." 
And  aa  for  the  copioosnesa  of  vocabularies  in  words  denoting 
sin,  they  exhibit  only  a  portion  of  the  national  atorea.  Multitudes 
of  obsc^oe  or  prolane  words,  corrent  in  the  moutha  of  the  vulgar 
wicked,  but  excluded  from  dictiooariea,  declare  that  languages 
are  ashamed  to  have  all  their  deformity  brought  to  light. 

Many  words  again  men  have  dn^ged  downwarda  with  tbeHh 
selvea,  and  made  partakers,  more  or  less,  of  their  own  fall. 
Both  worda  of  good  import  and  barmleas,  have,  in  the  course  t4 
time,  acquired  a  bad.  From  among  Mr  Trench's  examples  we 
•elect  coHceiti,  "which  onoe  had  nothing  oonoeited  in  them"— 
o^icioui,  "  which  had  reference  to  ofiBces  of  kindnesaand  not  of 
^sy  meddling'" — moodfi,  •wbitih  implied  no  sullenneaa — demure, 
which  denoted  propriety  of  manners,  without  excesa  on  the 
aide  of  ahyneea — cra/ljf  and  eunning,  once  implying  only  know* 
ledge  and  skill — to  retetU,  "  which  once  included  grateful  feel- 
inga  going  back  towards  the  bestower  of  goodness,  as  well  aa 
a  sense  of  injuries,  but  has  loat  the  former  aenae  since  the 
days  of  Barrow,  because  the  impression  and  memoir  of  good 
ia  lesa  lively  than  that  of  evil."  Pr^udiet,  too,  at  its  origin, 
was  an  ambiguous  term,  denoting  a  judgment  already  formed, 
whether  favourable  or  unfavourable.  Yet  so  apt  Kn  we  to 
form  harsh  judgment  of  othera,  before  experience,  that  the 
bad  Bense  has  driven  out  the  good,  and  we  use  the  adjective 
prpudieial  of  that  which  ia  miaohievons  or  i^jurioua. 
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Tbe  word  retract  is  a  testimony  to  human  weaknese,  aa  the 
words  juat  eDiimer&ted  are  to  human  ma.  It  denotes  properly 
to  handle  over  again,  but  M  our  recoamderations  always  find 
'something  in  a  past  woi^  needing  correction,  it  came  to  de- 
note the  Hitbdrawing  of  a  statement  or  opinion  once  expressed. 

Tbe  downward  tendency  is  not  the  only  one  in  language. 
Any  cause  which  civilizes  and  ennobles  a  nation  will  bring 
morality  into  language.  The  most  genial  proof  of  this  is 
found  in  the  universal  transition  from  physical  to  moral  senses 
in  words,  a8  men  are  more  given  to  philosophical  reflection. 
But  the  power  of  Christianity  over  language  is  espeeially  d^ 
■  serving  of  notiee.  It  had  to  use  already  existing  terms'in 
g^at  measure  as  its  vehicts  of  thought.  Id  the  course  of  time, 
indeed,  Chi-ietian  experience  added  to  the  vocabulary ;  but  the 
earliest  words  being  fixed  in  written  revelation,  they  and  t^eir 
equivalents  in  other  tongues  must  ever  remain  as  the  great 
means  of  conveying  religious  ideas.  The  new  and  nObler 
Benaes  thus  put  into  them  sometimes  prevented  the  older  ones 
from  being  banded  down,  and  these,  thus  exiled  from  their  old 
dwellings,  sought  admiisioa  into  other  words.  "  In  the  G-reek 
language,^  says  Mr  Trench,  "  there  is  a  word  for  humility ; 
but  this  humility  meant  for  the  Greek— that  is,  with  very 
rare  exceptions — meanness  of  spirit.  He  who  brought  in  the 
Christian  grace  of  humility,  did  in  so  doing  rescue  also  the 
word  which  expressed  it  for  nobler  uses,  and  to  a  far  higher 
dignity,  than  hitherto  it  had  attained.  There  were  angtU  b^ 
fore  heaven  had  been  opened,  but  these  were  only  earthly  mes- 
sengers ;  martyrs,  also,  or  witnesses,  but  these  not  unto  blood, 
Qor  yet  for  God's  highest  truth ;  apoatles,  but  sent  of  men ; 
nangeU,  but  not  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ;  adwcatet,  but  not 
with  the  Father."  A  paradtae  was  an  earthly  garden,  serving 
only  as  an  image  of  heavenly  felicity,  and  regmeratvm  had  been 
used  in  a  physical,  political,  and  tntelleetuM  sense,  but  not  of 
the  new  birth  unto  holiness. 

Sometimes  the  transitions  of  meaning  in  words  convey  pro- 
found moral  lesaons.  Thus  pam  derived  from  p<BMa,  punish- 
ment, is  a  witness  that  sin  and  suffering  are  ooirelatives,  that 
pain  is  something  more  than  an  ineident  to  a  finite  being.  Some 
deny  the  proridence  of  tied  in  epidemic  diseases,  but  yet  talk 
of  the  f>/a^N«,  which  very  word  denotes  a  stroke  or  blow  inflicted 
by  God  on  the  guilty  nations.  How  solemnly  does  the  word 
DMMT  preach  the  wretobedness  of  a  covetous  man,  even  while 
overflowing  with  that  which  men  universally  prize!  Lihtrtvne 
"  eignihed,  according  to  its  earliest  use  in  French  and  in  Eng- 
lish, a  speculative  freethinker  in  matters  of  religion  and  in  the 
theory  of  morals  or,  it  might  be,  of  government.  But,  as  by 
s  sure  process,  free><A«H^t)i^  doefl  «nd  will  end  in  free^otf^tn^,  as 
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he  who  has  oast  off  the  one  yoke  will  cast  off  the  other,  so  a 
libortine  came  in  two  ot  three  generatioDS  to  signify  a  profli- 
gate, especially  in  relation  to  women,  a  lioentious  and  de- 
bonohed  person."  A  patsymaU  man  is  sometitnes  looked  on 
aa  having  a  strong  will  and  strong  aotire  power.  But  pasnon 
denotes  mffvn»g,  and  thereby  teaches  us  that  a  passionate  man 
is  not  an  actor,  but  a  receiver  of  impressions,  while  the  man 
of  real  stnngth  is  oalm,  and  has  by  his  force  <^  will  mastery 
over  himself.  TalmU,  a  word  derived  in  its  present  seDBefrom 
the  New  Testament,  reoogtiises  the  responNibiiity  which  attends 
OB  powers  of  mind  and  otJiM'  means  of  doing  good.  A  man 
who  lays  claim  to  talents,  and  yet  wastes  them,  may  see  in  the 
mere  word  a  witness  rising  up  against  him  as  having  betrayed 
his  trust.  PrwU,  denoting  a  woman  with  afiboted  seniplee 
of  modesty,  rtiould,  aocording  to  its  origin,  esprees  the  notion 
of  virtue  or  prudence:  a  dissolute  age  putting  no  faith  in  the 
existence  of  female  virtue,  degraded  the  name  of  its  redify 
into  one  implying  mere  profession. 

There  are  miuiy  words  like  the  last  named  which  have  alid 
down  from  a  moral  signification,  and  now  convey  some  satire 
on  character,  as  if  all  virtue  were  but  pretenee.  There  are 
others,  which  formerly  leached  to  the  bottom  of  character  in 
their  meaning,  but  now  only  touch  the  surface,  as  if  all  pretSDoe 
and  formality  were  virtue ;  while  others  stiU,  by  the  v^l  of  a 
specious  name,  disguise  the  hideous  deformity  of  sin.  To  tbe 
first  cluss  belongs  timple,  once  meaning  wiUiout  guile  or  double- 
dealing,  but  now  quite  as  often  taken  in  tbe  sense  of  want  of 
discernment  and  liability  throu^  ignoranee  to  be  deceived,  ae 
if  the  honest  were  easily  duped,  or  as  if  men  of  experience  in 
the  ways  of  the  world  could  not  be  honest.  To  the  seooiid 
class  belongs  the  French  ioumfU,  which  should  denote  honesty 
or  honourablenese,  but  really  has  the  shrivelled  and  outward 
sense  of  politeness.  Many  words  are  thus  extem^ised  by  the 
French  nation,  and  perhaps  the  harsh  charge  is  not  unjust, 
that  they  who  atrip  tbe  names  of  virtue  of  their  significance 
will  regard  virtue  itself  as  nothing  but  a  name.  Of  the  third 
class  there  are  many  examples  in  the  lai^uages  of  civilised  na- 
tions. ,  Mr  Trench  mentions  love-iAilti  instead  of  battard,  as 
not  only  a  proof  of  a  low  moral  standard,  but  as  having  lowered 
that  standard  itself.  Here  belongs  alaojille  de  Joie,  woman  of 
pleasure,  contrasted  with  the  homely  old  term  of  Saxon  deri- 
vation, which  deootea  the  woman  who  hires  herself  out  toi 
prostitution.  Another  example  is  the  French.  citvaUer  ifiii- 
dtutrie,  aompared  with  the  more  moral  English  words  liarper 
and  hiackUg.  Of  this  kmd  also  are  some  of  the  numberless 
terms  for  drunkenness—those,  for  example,  whieh  deseribe  it 
as  an  exeitementt  a  nwrrtment,  or  aa  etevilioa. 
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If  we  i«cur  to  the  causes  for  sueh  extenuating  terms,  we  find 
them  to  be  principally  these :  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  wicked 
to  Sad  some  lesa  obnoxious  and  positive  term  by  which  their 
crimes  may  be  in  part  covered  over,  false  modesty,  and  the  in- 
stinct of  well-bred  society  to  avoid  coarse  and  unpolished  words. 
Honest  old  words  for  crimes  are  too  full  of  accusation  and  of 
condemnation  to  be  relished  by  the  vicious.  They  are  there- 
fore avoided,  and  others  less  associated  with  the  notion  of  sin 
or  disgrace  are  substituted  in  their  place.  When  crimes  are 
indulged  in  alike  by  the  polished  and  the  coarse  part  of  society, 
the  latter  will  adhere  to  the  old  expression,  but  the  former 
will  invent  a  new  term,  which  conveys  in  a  less  degree  the 
notion  of  vulgar  vice.  Thus  while  the  polished  will  usually 
call  a  thief  a  thief,  because  this  is  a  vice  of  which  they  are  not 
guilty,  they  will  have  refined  terms  for  drunkenness.  The 
coarser  part  of  society,  on  the  other  hand,  will  make  use  of 
the  old  word  drunk,  or,  if  they  must  originate  new  ones,  these 
will  be  suggested  by  looking  at  this  vice  on  its  comic  side. 
There  are  oertain  vices,  aAain,  which  the  instinct  of  modesty 
avoids  the  mention  of.  To  a  prurient  mind,  full  of  wanton 
thoughts,  the  number  of  immodest  words  must  be  greatly  in< 
creased,  for  they  are  associated  in  greater  numbers  to  suoh  a 
mind  with  its  habitual  train  of  thoughts.  Such  words  will  be 
avoided,  therefore,  ^hile  the  thing  will  be  talked  of  with  plea- 
sure. New  words,  vague  and  vapid  perhaps,  will  be  the  media 
of  intercourse  upon  such  subjects.  And  prudery  will  avoid  all 
words,  even  the  most  harmless,  which  can  be  associated  in  an 
inamire  mind  with  immodest  ideas. 

The  progress  of  language  is  thus  uttering  loud  against 
*'  them  that  call  evil  good  and  good  evil,  that  put  bitter  for 
sweet  and  sweet  for  bitter."  And  in  view  of  the  evils  which 
the  use  of  language  can  produce,  by  weakening  or  confound- 
ing moral  distinctions,  does  it  not  become  the  sober,  honest, 
religious  portion  of  the  world,  to  stick  to  the  old  terms  by 
which  the  indignation  of  men  against  sin  has  been  conveyed 
from  of  old,  instead  of  diluting  the  power  of  truth,  and  blunt- 
ing the  edge  of  reproof,  by  an  inofTensive  but  inane  word 
which  circiSates  in  good  society  \  When  Philip's  soldiers 
called  the  venal  traitors  in  his  train,  who  had  been  false  to  the 
iilterests  of  G-reeoe,  by  their  true  name,  they  winced  under  it 
aad  complained  to  the  king.  He  replied,  that  the  Mace- 
donians were  coarse  people,  they  called  a  spade  a  spade.  If 
all  men  would  call  a  spade  a  spade,  it  would  be  one  of  the  bul- 
warks of  morality. 

The  third  of  Mr  TrenoVa  lectures  is  devoted  to  the  history 
of  words.  Thehistorical  instruction  to  be  derived  from  words 
is  rich  and  varied ;  in  no  language  more  so  than  in  the  'Ba^ 
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lish,  w)iiob  is  a  piece  of  moisic  work,  made  ap  in  the  eoBrae 
of  time  from  several  Bonrcea.  First  of  all,  the  Celts  being  ea- 
slaved  hy  the  Saxons,  and  reduced  chiefly  to  the  condition  tA 
agricultural  labourers,  saved  a  number  of  their  own  words, 
frhich  denote  agricultural  processes  and  indoor  and  outdoor 
service.  Next,  when  another  race  conquered  the  island,  it 
brought  over  a  new  language,  which  in  time  made  a  compro- 
miae  with  the  old  Saxon,  and  united  with  it,  as  the  races 
united  to  form  the  one  English  people.  The  Norman  terms 
introduced  into  our  toi^e  are,  to  a  great  extent,  just  those 
that  might  be  expected  to  preponderate.  The  Norman  was 
the  ruling  race  ;  and  aceordmgly  gave  nearly  "  all  the  words 
of  dignity,  state,  honour,  pre-eminence,^  such  ba  "  sovereign, 
sceptre,  throne,  realm,  royalty,  homage,  prince,  count  (earl,  in- 
deed, is  Scandinavian,  though  he  must  borrow  his  cowiieit  from 
the  Norman),  duke,  chancellor,  treasurer,  palace,  casUe,  hall, 
dome,  aud  a  multitude  more."  The  Norman  had  been  nearer 
to  whatever  luxury  and  civilization  there  was  in  middle  and 
southern  Europe,  Hence,  the  names  which  he  imported  for 
articles  of  luxury,  the  terms  connected  with  the  chase,  with 
ohivaliy,  with  cooking,  are  principally  of  this  source.  It  has 
often  been  remarked  that  the  animals  commonly  used  for  food 
were  Saxon  till  they  were  killed,  and  Norman  when  brought 
upon  the  table.  Cows  became  beef ;  calves,  veal ;  sbeep,  mut- 
ton; swine,  pork;  deer,  venison;  fowls,  pullets.  Baoon,  the 
only  fleah  which  perhaps  ever  oame  within  the  Saxon's  reach, 
is  the  single  exception. 

Many  words  contain  in  themselves  the  record  of  the  place 
where  something  was  invented,  or  whence  it  was  first  brought. 
Thus,  "bayonet  tells  us  that  it  was  first  made  at  fiayonne; 
cambrics,  that  they  came  from  Cambray ;  damasks  [and  dam- 
sons], from  Damascus;  arras,  from  the  oity  of  the  same  name; 
cordwain,  or  cordovan,  fromOordovo;  pistols  and  pistoles,  from 
Pistoia;  currants,  from  Corinth;  the  guinea,  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally coined  of  gold  brought  from  the  African  coast,  so 
called;  camlet,  that  it  was  woven  of  camel's  hair.  Such  has 
been  the  manufacturing  progress  of  England,  tliat  we  now  send 
our  calicoes  and  muslins  to  India  and  tibe  East;  yet  the  words 
give  standing  witness  that  we  once  imported  them  thenoe,  for 
calico  is  from  Calicut,  and  muslin  from  Mousul.'^  It  is  not 
strange  that  now  and  then  a  word  conveys  a  geographical 
error,  like  the  name  for  our  continent;  gypsies,  t.  e.,  Egyptians, 
applied  to  low  caate  wanderers  from  India;  turkey  used  of  a 
fowl  from  this  continent,  and  lli  de  TurqaUt  the  French  de- 
nomination for  Indian  com. 

Sometimes  a  word  contains  within  itself  the  history  of  the 
progress  and  revolutions  of  knowledge.     Aimoffest  is  remark- 
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able  in  ttiis  respect.  It  is  a  mongrel  word,  composed  of  tho 
Arjdnc  article,  which  is  seen  in  alchemy,  alcoran,  alcalde,  and  a 
Greek  word  meaning  ^reatett.  Now,  how  was  thin  imnatural 
union  brought  about !  The  Arabs  under  the  Abassida  liaving 
adopted  the  learning  of  Greece,  borrowed  amongst  other  works 
on©  called  i  fuyAXn  ^uta^is  (the  large  treatise),  written  by  the 
astronomer  and  geographer  Ptolemy.  From  the  fact  m  his 
having  written  a.  smaller  and  a  larger  work,  this  treatise  was 
sleo  f^led  the  greatest  {ii  ftfyierti),  and  this  name  it  bore  when 
it  received  the  rights  of  citizenship  by  means  of  an  Arabic 
trobstatton.  When  Arabic  learning  was  transmitted  to  Europe, 
the  book  of  the  famous  Greek  continued  to  wear  the  Arabio 
title. 

Language  often  preserves  a  record  of  euatoms  and  states  of 
Bociety  which  have  now  entirely  passed  away.  Among  the 
words  itlustrating  this  remark,  one  is  sHpvlationt  derived  from 
the  Latin  ttipula,  straw,  hecause,  on  the  transfer  of  landed 
property,  a  straw  from  the  land  as  a  symbol  of  ownership  was 
handed  by  the  seller  to  the  buyer.  Another,  cur/ete^  sends  us 
back  to  the  harsh  ordinance  of  the  Norman  conquerors  of 
fhiglaad.  Siffninff  the  name  is  a  pht-ase  brought  down  from 
times  when  few  could  do  more  with  their  pens  than  make  their 
sign-manuat.  Calculation  points  back  to  the  pebbles  which 
facilitated  the  practice  of  counting.  Lihrary  and  paper  refer, 
the  one  to  the  bark  of  trees,  used  as  books,  and  the  other  to 
an  Bgyptian  reed,  which  was  the  chief  material  used  in  writ- 
ing. Pagan  reveals  a  state  of  society  when  the  townspeople 
were  converted  to  Christianity;  but  the  villagers  and  rustics, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  pagi,  still  held  to  their  heathenism. 

Sometimes  a  proper  name  gives  rise  to  a  general  term,  and 
this  in  various  ways.  Thus  tariff  is  derived  from  Tarifa,  at 
the  southern  point  of  Spain,  where  the  Moors  were  accus- 
tomed to  watch  "  alt  merchant  ships  going  into  or  coming 
out  of  the  midland  eea ;  and  issuing  from  this  stronghold  to 
levy  tihitiee  according  to  a  fixed  scale,  on  merchandise  passing 
in  and  out  of  the  Straits."  Parchment  was  a  preparation  of 
skins  for  writing  purposes  at  Pergamos,  when  the  Ptolemies 
endeavoured  U>  prevent  the  growth  di  the  royal  library  at 
that  place  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  papyrus.  Rodomontade 
is  a  very  singular  word  in  its  origin.  Boiardo,  while  writing 
hw  "Orlando  Inamorato,"  invented  during  the  chase  the  word 
*'rodamonte,"  eompouuded  of  rotfow,  a  verb  in  Lombard  Italimi 
denoting  to  grind,  and  monte,  mountain.  This  mountaia- 
grinder's  name  was  judged  by  the  inventor  so  apposite  to  the 
character  of  a  pompous  boaster,  that  on  his  return  from  the 
chase  he  caused  the  bells  of  his  town,  Scabiano,  to  be  rung 
for  joy.     Ariosto  borrowed  the  nwne  and  character  from  his 
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predecessor,  and  its  derivatiTfl  has  immortalized  the  invenUon. 
According  to  Mr  Trench,  our  word  donee  is  derived  from  no 
less  a  person  than  the  subtle  doctor,  Duns  Scotus,  and  points 
to  a  time  when  the  admired  school  philosophy  and  schoolmen 
had  begun  to  fall  into  contempt. 

Sometimes  old  exploded  theories  and  errors  have  left  thdr 
impress  upon  language.  **  Thus  the  words  good  faumour,  bad 
humour,  humorous,  and  the  like,  rest  altogether  on  a  Uow 
exploded  but  a  very  old  and  widely-extended  theory  of 
medicine,  according  to  which  there  were  four  principal  mois- 
tures or  humors  in  the  natural  body,  on  the  due  proportion 
and  combination  of  which  the  disposition  alike  of  body  and 
mind  depended."  Astrology  has  left  its  traces  on  language  in 
such  wortis  as  dUatter,  iH-gtarred,  twrearial,  jiviai,  tatumiiie. 
Even  the  old  German  mythology  snrvires  in  hdh^r,  dviar/i 
hag,  and  other  words.  We  believe  that  th«  eld  aeraleh,  » 
term  not  to  be  found  in  the  dictionaries,  bvt  of  which  onr 
readers  will  need  no  explanation,  is,  lifte  the  Gernmn  jSMftarfz, 
a  descendant  of  Schratto,  a  wood-demon  of  th&  dame  mytho- 
logy. It  is  well  known  that  on  the  fall  of  paganism  the  traits 
of  some  of  its  fabulous  beings  were  transl^mrd  to  Satan,  their 
kinsman  in  moral  character.  In  some  of  the  English  conntty 
dialects  another  trace  of  the  same  mytholt^cal  person  mfcy 
be  discovered.* 

Mr  Trench,  in  bis  remaining  lectures,  considers  the  rise 
of  new  words,  the  distinctions  in  words,  and  other  topitilof 
interest.  The  most  important  principle  in  the  whole  work  is 
that  a  word  never  breaks  away  entirely  (Vom  its  root,  but  in 
all  its  diversities  of  meaning  has  one  common  notion  lying  at 
the  foundation.  The  ordinary  mode  of  spelling,  as  kee^g 
nearest  to  the  history  and  genealogy  of  Words,  is  defetid^ 
by  Mr  Trench,  while  phonology,  as  cleaving  to  the  totttid, 
and  taking  no  account  of  the  affinities  in  language,  hu  %is 
hearty  disapproval.  We  have  read  his  work  wit£  pleasare 
and  profit;  and  have  felt  while  reading  it  a  wish  reviMd, 
which  we  have  often  entertained  before,  for  an  etymologitial 
dictionary  of  the  English  language,  adapted  to  the  ^reaent 
state  of  philology.  A  dictionarj'  bf  this  kind,  which,  onthe 
plan  of  being  restricted  to  the  roots  and  their  principal  de- 
rivatives, might  not  need  to  he  very  bulky,  wonld  he  one  of 
the  best  means  possible  for  promoting  the  general  rQfincm^at, 
and  for  revealing  the  extreme  beauty  and  loveliness  of'that 
wonderful  instrument — language. 


RefMrrettion  and  ^Ascension  of  otif  Lord. 


Art.  VI. — The  Resurrection  and  Atcenaitm  of  our  Lord. 
The  great  Capt  afthe  resuireotioo  of  our  Lord  from  the  dead, 
by  which  "  he  was  declared  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power "" 
(Soia.  i.  4),  iukL  in  which  "Ood  fulfilled  unto  the  children  the 
^ppDisise  m*<ie  unto  their  fathevs"  (Acts  xiii.  32,  33),  etanda 
,Qat  every  where  prominently  on  the  pages  of  the  New  Testa-; 
',  m«it  a>)  one  of  the  cardinal  doctrinee  of  the  Chrietiau's  faith, 
4od.  the  fMxoe^  of  his  own  future  reeurrection.  The  burden 
of  PaulV  ]»:eaohing  was,  "  that  Christ  died  for  our  sins  ac- 
(wrding  to  the  Scriptures;  and  that  ho  was  buried,  and  that, 
,  he  roae  again  the  third  day  according  to  the  Scriptures."— (] 
Cor.  XV.  3,  i.)  The  apostle  goes  on  likewise  strongly  to  afBrm, 
that  "  if  Christ  be  aot  risen,  then  is  our  preaching  vain,  and 
your  faith  is  also  vain.  Yea,  and  we  are  found  false  witnesses 
of  God ;  because  we  have  testified  of  God  that  he  raised  up 
Christ;  whom  he  raised  not  up,  if  so  he  that  the  dead  rise 
nQt.''"-(l  Cor.xv.  14,  15.) 

Tet  with  all  this  certainty  as  to  the  great  fa«t  itself,  it  is 
no  less  true,  that  in  respect  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  this  important  event,  difficulties  are  presented  to  the 
mind  even  of  the  sincere  inquirer,  by  the  diAerent  manner  in 
which  the  four  evangelists  have  placed  these  circumstances 
on  record.  Not  that  the  facts  recorded  by  them,  are  in  a 
single  instance  inconsistent  with  each  other;  but  the  main 
difficulty  lies  in  harmonizing  the  four  accounts  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  out  a,  full  and  complete  order  and  sequence  of  the 
events,  ao  natural  and  consistent  as  to  commend  itself  to  the 
underetanding  of  all.  To  do  this  in  any  good  degree,  there 
,  must  be  introduced  something  of  hypothesis.  Certain  things 
must  be  assumed  as  links  to  connect  facte  otherwise  isolated. 
Now,  there  is,  of  course,  just  here,  room  for  difference  of  taste 
and  of  judgment,  as  also  some  scope  for  fancy ;  and  it  has 
therefore  come  to  pass,  that  while  few,  if  any,  honest  minds 
have  ever  been  driven  into  unbelief  by  these  alleged  difflcul-. 
ties,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  hardly  any  two  interpreters  have 
ever  followed  precisely  the  same  tract  in  harmonizing  the  four 
narratives  of  the  sacred  writers.  It  is  also  true,  that  more  of 
these  apparent  difficulties  are  found  in  this  short  section  of 
tho' gospel  history  than  in  almost  all  the  rest. 

One  fruitful  source  of  apparent  or  alleged  difficulty  in  the 
case  before  us,  is  the  proneness  of  the  reader  to  take  it  for 
granted  that  each  evangelist  would  naturally  present  an  ac- 
eouot  of  all  the  circumstances  accompanying  and  following 
0T»  liord's  rentrreotion.  On  the  supposition  of  such  an  intent, 
there  would  indeed  be  obsta.clea  nest  tQ  insurmouatable  in  the 
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way  of  h&rmonizing  the  vuious  aarrfttives,  to  eay  nothing  of 
the  entire  incompatibility  of  such  a  Tiew  with  any  and  every 
idea  of  inspiration  on  the  part  of  the  sacred  penmen.  Fcht 
this  reason,  apparently,  it  has  been  a  favourite  portion  with 
the  opposers  of  inspiration  and  of  Ohristianity  in  genend,  thaa 
to  represent  the  eTongolistB  ae  following  di£^rent  and  unoer- 
tain  traditions,  and  each  aa  baTing  giren  all  that  he  knew; 
and  then  to  press  the  difficulties  and  disorepanoies  arisiBg 
from  this  hypothesis,  as  sufficient  not  only  to  di^rovs  in- 
spiration, but  also  to  overthrow  the  orediHlity  oH  the  gospel 
history.*  Yet  to  perceive  that  this  position  is  wholly  unten- 
able, ^ere  ia  necessary  only  a  very  slight  iospection  of  Uie 
aocred  pages.  As  the  writers  of  the  gospels,  acting  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  have  not  aeen  fit  to  record 
all  the  deeds  and  sayings  of  our  Lord,  but  each  has  selected 
those  appropriate  for  the  specific  object  he  had  in  view; — as, 
too,  the  first  three  evangeliata  have  given  as,  for  the  most 
part,  only  the  acts  and  discourses  of  Jesus  in  Oalilee,  and 
speak  solely  of  one  visit  to  Jerusalem  on  occasion  of  his  last 
passover,  while  John  describes  chiefly  bis  visits  and  tcaohing 
at  or  near  the  holy  city; — so  in  their  narratives  of  the  scenes 
of  the  resurrection  each  writier  follows  his  own  eelectie  method, 
and  records  what  appertained  to  his  own  particnlar  pvrpose 
or  experience.  Thus  Matthew  ^>eaks  wdy  (rf  a  single  appeal^ 
anoe  of  our  Lord  at  Jemsalem,  namely,  that  to  the  women, 
which  is  not  referred  to  by  either  of  the  other  evangelirts, 
while  he  mentions  but  one  in  Galilee.  Mark  enumerates  three 
other  appearances  at  Jerusalem,  hut  s^B  nobbing  of  G^ilee, 
although  he  records  the  eharge  of  the  angel,  that  the  dis- 
ciples should  repair  thither.  Luke  also  speaks  of  three  ap- 
pearances (one  of  them  diffeeent)  at  Jerusalem;  but  he,  too, 
has  not  a  word  of  Galilee.  John,  agam,  has  likewise  thine 
appearances  at  Jerusalem  (one  of  them  still  diS^ent),  and 
describes  another  interview  with  the  disciples  on  the  Bhoree  «f 
the  Lake  of  Tiberias.  And  what  perhi4>B  is  stiU  more  rom^k- 
able,  only  Mark  and  Luke  make  any  allusion  whatever  to  the 
Cact  of  our  Lord's  ascensloo.  Amid  all  this  diversity  of  pre- 
sentation, there  is  obviously  no  room  ibr  the  idea  of  ui  in- 
tended completeness. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  present  article,  not  to  dieema  every 
cavil  which  the  acuteness  of  unbelief  may  raise  in  reigard  to 
this  portion  of  the  gospel  history,  but  rather  to  sug;^at  and 
elucidate  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  natural  order  of  the 
events,  and  to  dwell  only  upon  those  difficulties-  which  present 
themselves  to  the  mind  of  the  sincere  inquiver  alter  truth. 
.  These,  we  are  persuaded,  arise  t»  us  from  the  brevity  «t  the 
*  Dt  Wette*!  Handbuah  pauipK.    Stnuaa'a  Lstieii  Jwo. 
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eacced  writer*,  who,  ia  their  nairatigii  of  facts,  have  not  seen 
fit  to  intruduoe  all  the  minor  conneotiog  circumstances,  with.- 
oiit  which  we,  at  this  distance  of  time,  are  unable  to  gain  a 
oMaplete  and  connected  view  of  the  whole  ground.  Had  we 
all  thew  facts,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  rest  a^ 
sored  that  this  part  of  the  aaored  history  would  prove  to  be  aa 
exact,  as  consistent,  and  as  complete,  as  any  and  every  other 
portion  of  the  Word  of  Qod. 

In  pernsiog  tha  following  pages,  the  reader  will  fiod  it  adr 
laatageous  to  have  before  him  a  Greek  Harmony  of  the  four 
gospels,  or  at  least  to  oiake  constant  lefereiice  to  his  Greel^ 
Testament. 

j  1.  T&«  Timtoftho  Betwrectwn. 

Matt,  iiTiii.  1 ;  Mark  iri,  1,  2,  9;  Luke  iiit,  1 ;  John  ii.  I. 

That  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord  took  place  before  full  day- 
light, on  the  first  -day  of  the  week,  follows  from  the  unanimous 
testimony  of  the  evangelists  respecting  the  visit  of  the  women 
to  the  sepulahre.  But  the  exact  time  at  which  he  rose  is  no- 
where specified.  Aecording  to  the  Jewish  mode  of  reckoning, 
the  Sabbath  ended,  and  the  next  day  began,  at  aunset ;  so  that 
had.  the  returrectioB  ooourred  even  before  midnight,  it  would 
atiU  have  been  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week,  and  the  thirij 
day  after  our  Lord  s  buriai.  The  earthquake  had  taken  place, 
and  the  stone  had  been  rolled  away  before  the  arrival  of  the 
women ;  and  so  far  as  the  immediate  narrative  is  concerned, 
there  is  nothing  to  show  that  all  this  might  not  have  hap- 
pened some  hours  earlier.  Yet  the  words  of  Mark  in  another 
place  render  it  certain  that  there  could  have  been  no  great  in- 
teirval  between  these  events  and  the  arrival  of  the  women, 
oinoe  he  affirms  in  var.  9  that  Jesus  "  had  risen  Tfw',  early, 
the  first  day  of  the  week  \"  while  in  ver.  2  he  states  that  the 
women  went  out  x/a>  'iui,  "  very  aagiy^  A  like  inference  may 
be  drawn  from  the  hot,  that  the  affrighted  guards  first  went 
to  ioform  the  chief  priests  of  these  events  when  the  women  re- 
turned to  the  city  (Matt,  xxvtii.  11);  for  it  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  after  having  been  thu*  terrified  by  the  earthquake 
and  the  appearance  of  an  ange),  they  would  have  waited  any 
yery  loag  time  before  sending  information  to  their  employers. 
The  body  of  Jesus  bad  therefore  probably  lain  in  the  tomb  not 
less  than  about  thirty-sis  hours. 

The  scene  of  the  actual  resurrection,  the  Holy  Spirit  has  not 
seen  fit  to  disclose.  The  circumstances  of  that  awful  moment, 
so  fraught  with  importance  to  angels  and  to  men,  remain  to 
■B  shrouded  ia  darkness.  The  .eacred  writers  have  narrated 
only  what  they  saw  after  the  sepulchre  was  empty.     We  know 
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only  th*t  without  the  tomb  "  there  was  a  great  earthquake ; 
for  the  angel  of  the  Lord  descended  from  heaven,  and  came 
and  ToUed  back  the  stone  from  the  door,  and  sat  upon  it;  his 
countenance  waalike  li^^htning,  and  hisraiment  white  as  bdow." 
But  what  had  passed  within  the  tomb?  When  Jesus  called 
LaEtirus  forth  out  of  his  sepulchre,  "  he  that  was  dead  came 
forth,  bound  hand  and  foot  with  grave-clothes ;  and  his  face  was 
bound  aboutwithanapkin.^~'(Johnxi.44.)  But  when  our  Lord 
himaelf  arose,  do  voice  of  power  thus  called  him  forth,  bound 
hand  and  foot.  In  the  dark  recessee  of  the  sepulohre,  t3H^>u]^ 
Almi^ty  power,  his  spirit  revived,  unseen  and  anknown  to 
every  mortal  eye.  Angels  ministered  unto  hior,  and  opened 
before  him  the  door  of  the  tomb.  Here  was  no  struggle,  no 
agony,  no  confused  haste;  bnt,  on  tJie  contrary,  "the  liwn 
clothes  lying,  and  the  napkin  that  was  about  his  bead,  BAt 
lying  with  the  linen  clothes,  hut  wrapped  together  in  a  place 
by  iteelP  (John  xx.  6,  7),  all  testify  of  peace,  deliberation,  aUd 
oompoaure.  Who  furnished  the  risen  Lord'with  raimentT  for 
his  own  garments  had  been  parted  by  lot  among  the  soldiers. 
IVfao  staunched  the  wound  in  his  side,  that  was  probably 
intended  to  pierce  his  heart?  Faith  answers  these,  and  at) 
such  questions  without  difficulty.  To  that  Omnipotence 
which  raised  him  from  the  dead,  to  the  angels  who  thus  at- 
tended upon  him  in  the  resurrection,  it  would  be  a  light  thii^ 
indeed  to  minister  to  these  physical  wants.  More  we  caaoet 
know. 

5  2,   The  Visit  o/the  Women  to  the  Sepulchre. 
LMktt.  KxtiiU  l-Sj  Huk  xfi.  1-8;  Luke  iiiT.  1-11  g  John  u.  1.  2. 

The  first  notices  we  have  of  our  Lord's  resurrection  are 
connected  with  the  visit  of  the  women  to  the  sepulchre  on 
the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week.  According  to  Luke, 
the  women  who  had  stood  by  the  cross  went  home  and  rested 
during  the  Sabbath  (xxiil.  Sti);  and  Mark  adds,  that  after  the 
Sabbath  was  ended,  that  is,  after  sunset,  and  during  the  even- 
ing, they  prepared  spices  in  order  to  go  and  embalm  our  Lord's 
body.  They  were  either  not  aware  of  the  previous  embalming 
by  Joseph  and  Nicodemus,  or  else  they  also  wished  to  testily 
their  respect  and  affection  to  their  Lord,  by  completing  more 
perfectly  what  before  had  been  done  in  haste. — (John  xix. 
40-42). 

It  is  in  just  this  portion  of  the  history  whioh  relates  to  the 
visit  of  the  women  to  the  tomb  and  the  appearance  of  Jesus 
to  them,  that  most  of  the  alleged  difficulties  and  discrepancies 
in  this  part  of  the  gospel  narratives  are  found.  We  wiU 
therefore  take  up  the  chief  of  them  in  their  order. 
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I.  7%«  Time. — All  the  sTongelists  agree  in  nyiag  that  the 
mnnen  west  out  vny  «triy  to  the  sepulchre.  Mstthev^a  e>* 
presBion  is ;  rji  Iwi^umSnfn  «o.  i^gif,  aa  tA#  daf  toai  dantningi 
DCarkV  words  are :  yJK*  tptt,  very  early ;  which,  JDdeed,  are 
leas  definite,  bat  &re  appropriate  to  denote  the  same  pcnnt  ef 
time  ;  see  v.  9,  and  also  -riut  imixti  TJar^  Mark  L  SH.  Luk« 
has  the  more  poetie  term:  ofifM  ^Aio;,  deep  morning,  *.«.% 
early  dawB.  John's Jangpiage  is  likewise  definite:  «;«/,  ntrimt 
B-«  nIvik,  tarly,  v>kU*  it  «xu  yti  dark.  All  these  espresaioiu 
go  to  fix  the  time  at  what  ve  eall  eMiy  dawn,  or  early  tvaUigMi 
after  the  break  of  day,  but  while  the  light  is  yet  stmg^ing 
with  darknesst* 

Thus  far  there  >•  no  difficulty ;  and  none  would  ever  arisen 
had  not  Mark  added  the  phrase  AoanSt^caTte  t«u  «Uou,  whiehi 
according  to  every  law  of  the  Aorist,  must  be  translated,  th^ 
MM  hmtg  riatn  ;  or,  ae  the  Englidi  version  has  it,  mt  iha  ritvag 
tftke  mm.  These wordsseenvAt first, tobeatdirectTacianc* 
beth  wiUi  the  Xiai  wgvt  of  Mark  hims^f,  aad  with  t^e  lan- 
guage of  the  other  evangelists.  The  ways  la  which  interpret 
ters  have  attempted  to  haxmoaize  this  apparent  discrepanoj, 
are  chiefly  the  three  following : — 

(1 .)  "  The  fMry  early  of  Uark  and  the  other  evangelists  re- 
fers to  the  time  when  the  women  set  off  from  their  home ;  th« 
eit»  rising,  to  the  time  of  their  arrival  a;t  the  tomb."  So  West^ 
Benson,  and  others.  This  would  intrude  a  longer  interval  of 
time  than  oonid  w^l  have  been  occupied  in  going  from  th« 
city  to  the  sepulchre,  unless  they  loitered  by  the  way,  which 
is  not  likely.  Besides,  the  liuiguage  of  Luke  and  John,  and 
most  naturally  that  of  Matthew,  seems  to  refer  the  "  early 
dawn"  to  the  arrival  of  Hie  ^K>men  at  the  place.  In.  Mark, 
likewise,  the  two  phrases,  Xlan  vgut  and  iutrnT-aiinf  r.  qX.  botb 
quiUify  the  clause  igx**^""  '•'^i  rh  /viti/tSjii*,  one  just  aamach  as  the 
«ther ;  and  it  seems,  therefore,  philologicolly  impossible  bo 
refer  tbem  to  different  points  of  time. 

(2.)  "  Cod.  D.  ».  Besaa  reads  here  ivuriXKitrat-  Oed.  K-  4. 
CW6.  with  several  cnraive  MSS.  and  also  Gregory  of  Nyasa,  inr 
sert  tvi  before  ataLnlhatni.  By  adopting  one  of  these  readingiv 
the  seeming  inconsistency  is  removed.  So  Newcome,  Bat 
the  whole  weight  of  authority  ia  the  other  way;  and  no  editor 
of  the  New  Testament  has  ever  ventured  to  adopt  either  oS 
these  readings.  Both  are  regM^ed  by  Griesbach  and  otdier 
editors  as  obviously  mere  expedients  to  get  rid  <rf  the  diffi- 

*  So  the  Homeric  if  »J«ri«  W*  II.  ».  1.  &I.     Bee  Euetath.  tA  Raja.  ed.  Lips.  ii.  p. 

.^  if  toL«.-  i-T,-«  W"'-*™.  '■'"■'  ^-^"^  '""  «'";^*'""w^?^  °°^.'»'  ''"V"*^ 

allhough  the  pjlden  saffron  irom  Ihe  >un^  raya  la  alio  iiaibla.  —rhiB  meaning  ol 
Irt**i*f  *^'5  **""•*'"  ^I^K=''ti?l"'»rt'**«"'TW»to,Prcrtagor.  310.  A:  Tm  «l{A- 
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oulty.  But  they  do  nob  evea  do  this.  The  insertion  of  iri 
it  incompatible  with  the  Aorist  form  of  the  verb ;  while  the 
present  dMrixXamc,  so  far  as  it  marks  only  the  rising  of  ths 
sun  above  the  horizon,  is  itoelf  just  as  inoonsistent  with  the 
preceding  JJau  tgut.  It  matters  very  little  here  whether  the 
sun  was  in  the  act  of  rising,  or  already  just  risen. 

(3.)  "  The  idea  of  aunrise  is  a  relative  one.  The  aon  is 
already  risen,  when  as  yet  it  is  not  visible  in  the  heavens ;  for 
the  morning  dawn  proceeds  from  it."  So  Hengstenberg,  J. 
D.  MiohaeUs,  &o.  In  this  bold  and  nnillustrated  fonn  it 
may  not  be  easy  to  see  at  once  the  full  force  of  the  above 
remark ;  and  yet  it  seems  to  us  to  contain  the  germ  of  the 
true  solution.  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  give  her©  some  jUus* 
trations,  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  have  not  been  elsewhere 
brought  forward. 

We  may  premise,  thai  since  Mark  himself  first  specifies 
the  point  of  time  by  >J»'  *f<at,  a  phrase  sufficiently  definite  in 
itself,  and  supported  by  all  the  other  evangelists,  we  must  con* 
elude  that  when  he  adds,  "  iHtriDt^trof  rcu  q}J«u,  he  did  not 
mean  to  contradict  himself,  but  used  this  latter  phrase  in  a 
broader  and  less  definite  sense.  As  the  sun  is  the  source  of 
light  and  of  the  day,  and  as  his  earliest  rays  produce  the  con- 
trast between  darkness  and  light,  between  ni^ht  and  dawn,  so 
the  term  gunritinff  might  easily  come  in  popular  language,  bj 
a  metonymy  of  cause  for  effect,  to  be  put  for  ail  that  earlier 
interval  when  his  rays,  stiU  struggling  with  darkness,  do  never- 
theless usher  in  the  day.'* 

Accordingly  we  find  such  a  popular  usage  prevuling  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  several  instances  of  it  occur  in  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus,  in  Judges  ix.  S3,  the  message  of  Zebul  to 
Abimeleoh,  after  directing  him  to  lie  in  wait  with  his  people 
in  the  field  during  the  night,  goes  on  as  follows : — "  And 
it  shall  be  in  the  morning,  as  soon  as  the  sun  is  up  (Heb. 
vpf!\  D^!^),  thou  shall  rise  early  and  set  upon  the  city; "  Sept, 
Kal  iffrai  r»  Vfui  a/ta  ry}  atartikiu  rit  n'Kity,  x.  r.\.  Here  WS 
have  the  very  same  use  of  the  Aorist,  and  the  same  juztv 
position  of  •K^ai  and  ctjU'Ct  r^  aianiKai  rir  n^4r,  and  yet  ne 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  Abimelech  with  his  am- 
buscade was  to  wait  until  the  sun  actually  appeared  above 
the  horizon  before  he  made  his  onset.  So  the  Psalniist  (civ. 
22),  speaking  of  the  young  lions  that  by  night  roar  after  their 
prey,  goes  on  to  say,  "  The  sun  ariseth,  they  gather  thei* 
selves  together,  and  lay  them  down  in  their  dens ; ""  SepL, 
AnniXu  i  qXioc,  x.  r.  X.  still  in  the  Aorist.  But  wild  aninula 
do  not  wait  for  the  actual  appearance  of  the  sun  ere  they 
shrink  away  to  their  lairs ;  the  break  of  day,  the  dawning 
light,  is  the  signal  for  their  retreat.     See  also  Sept.  2  K.  iil 
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SSi  2.S&nti  xziii.  4.  In  all  tbese  panacea  the  languaj^  u 
ftu^rai!^  psnll^  to.  that  of  Mark ;  and  tbey  serve  ttdiy  t« 
ibistnto  tif  priooiple  tiutt  tbe  rmojt  0/  tkt  ttm  is  berA  vboA, 
m  a  p«ptilw  Bemn,  aa  ei^arvalenA  to  the  riaing-  0/  t/u  thy  «r 
eari;  dttvfik* 

II.  Tke  Ntmber  ^  tlu  Wmu», — MattttewnieDtlonB  MMy 
Uaffdalene  and  tb»  other  Mary,  {mi.  1.)  Mark  enumeraiteH 
Uar^  Mof^alene,  Mary  the  mother  ot-  Jamee,  asd  Satome, 
(<*es.  1.)  Lake  has  Uary  HafrtlBleBe,  Joanna,  Mary  tbe  mol^w 
a{  James,  aad  oithers  widi  thnn,  (ven  10.)  John  speaka  <^ 
Mary  Magdalene  alone,  and  eayB^  notbm^  of  any  other.  The 
fint  three  evangelista  accord,  then,  in  reB|>eot  to  the  two 
Haiys,  but  no  further ;  while  Joba  differs  firom  them  all.  Is 
tbero  htm  a  r&ai  disorepanoy  i 

We  may  at  once  anewer,  No;  because,  aeeonling  t&  tbe 
soundeanonof  LeClerOi-f"  "  Qmpiurttnarrat,  pancivra  complec- 
fUar;  gmpaveiora  tnemonri,  plwv  no»  neffot.'"  Because  Jc^n, 
IB  narvatiBg  cireuBistanoes  with  which  he  wae  personally 
eoSaeoted',  sees  fit  to  mention  only  Mary  Magdalene,  it  does 
not  at  all  fallow  that  others  were  not  present.  Because  Mat- 
thew, perhaps  for  Kke  reasons,  speaks  only  of  the  two  Marys, 
he  by  no  means  excludes  the  presence  of  others.  Indeed,  the 
very  words  whi(^  John  puts  intA  the  mouth  of  Mary  Magda- 
£»ne  {^rx  t'iaftit,  v.  2),  presuppose  tbe  fact  tliat  others  bad 
gone  with  her  to  the  sepulchre.  That  there  was  somethii^ 
in  reBpeeb  to  Mary  Magdalene,  which  gave  her  a  peculiar  pro- 
mio^ice  in  these  transactione,  may  be  inferred  (toni  the  fact, 
tint  not  only  John  mentions  her  alone,  but  likewise  aJl  the 
other  evangejists  name  her  first,  as  if  holding  the  most  con- 
Bpicuoua  place. 

The  instance  here  onder  consideration  Is  paralld  to  thfit  of 
the  demoniacs  of  Qadara,  and  the  blind  men  at  Jericho,  where, 
in  both  cases,  Matthew  speaks  of  two  persons,  while  Mark  and 
Luke  mention  only  one.-~(Matt.  viii.  28;  Mark  v.  2;  Luke 
viii.  27.— Matt.  xx.  30;  Mark  x.  46;  Luke  xviii.  35.)  Sonie- 
ttiing  pecuHar  in  the  station  or  character  of  one  of  the  per- 
■ons  rendered  him  in  each  case  more  prominent,  and  led  tbe 
two  latter  eTongelists  to  speak  of  him  particularly.  But  there, 
as  bere,  their  language  b  not  exclusive;  nor  is  there  in  it  any 
thing  that  contradicts  the  statements  of  Matthew. 

A  familiar  illustration  will  place  this  matter  in  a  clear  light. 
In  the  year  >824,  Lafayette,  the  early  friend  of  Washin^n, 
revisited  the  United  States.  He  was  every  where  received 
with  joyous  welcome,  and  his  progress  through  the  country  re- 

•  This  UK  of  the  Aotiat  in  the  Sept  iliowi  bIm  that  bx  Uait  xTi.  3  tbe  ernitiA 
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semUed  a  pubHo  triumph.  Oitim  and  states;  and  4i)i&  oon- 
^esa  of  the  nation,  vied  with  eacb  dther  in  tbe  faonoura  and 
pageants  showered  upon  the  nation"*  gnest.  HiatoriftBs  will 
record  these  events  as  a  noble  inoident  in -the  life  o£  ai  publn: 
man.  But  should  oth«:  writers,  entering  more  fully  into  de- 
tail, narrate  this  visit  as  niad«,  not  bj  Lattiyette  aJone,  but  by 
Lafayette  and  his  son,  and  that  both  shared  in  thehotiours 
and  hoepitaKtiee  so  taTishly  ppofTsred,  vould  there  be  hersaisy 
contradiction  between  the  stateiueats  of  the' two  vlassasof 
writers  t  Or,  should  still  unotiier  class  relate  the  same  general 
facts,  as  having  occurred  in  respeet  to  thret  persons,  La&ystte, 
his  son,  and  his  secretary,  would  there'  even  then-ariia.rai^ 
contradiotioD !  Most  assuredly  no  ime  would  ever  tUah  of 
bringing  such  a  charge.  So  true  it  is :  "  Qui  piura  aarrat, 
pauciora  complectitttr ;  qui  pauciora  memorat,  plara  non  negat."^ 

III.  TA*  Arrival  at  the  Sepulchre. — Aeeordiog '  to  -  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,  the  wemeo  on  reaebuig  the  sepulchre  find 
the  great  stone,  with  which  it  had  been  closed,  already  rolled 
away.  Matthew,  on  the  other  hand,  after  narrating  that  the 
women  went  out  to  see  the  sepulehre,  prueeeds  to  mention  the 
earthquake,  the  descent  of  the  angel,  his  rolling  away  tho 
stone,  and  sitting  upon  it,  and  the  terror  of  the  watch,  as  if  M. 
these  things  took  place  in  the  presenee  of  <the  voraen.  Such 
at  least  is  the  usual  force  of  Kou.  The  angel,  too  (in'  ver.  5), 
addresses  the  women,  as  if  still  sitting  upon  the  stone  he  kiid 
rolled  away. 

The  apparent  discrepancy,  >fany,  here  arises  •implyfrom 
Matthew  s  brevity  in  omitting  to  state  in  foil  what  his  own 
narrative  presupposes.  Aceordhig  to  ver.  6,  Christ  was  already 
risen ;  and  therefore  the  earthquake  and  its  acoompanimente 
must  have  taken  place  at  an  earlier  point  of  time,  to  which  the 
sacred  writer  returns  back  in  his  narration.  And  although 
Matthew  does  not  represent  the  women  as  entering  the  sepnl- 
chre,  yet,  in  ver.  8,  he  speaks  of  them  as  going  out  of  it,  *^- 
ftvirai ;  so  that,  of  course,  their  interview  with  the  angel  took  . 
place,  not  outside  of  the  sepulchre,  bat  in  it,  as  narrated  by 
the  other  evangelirts.  When,  therefore,  ttte  angel  aays  to 
them,  in  ver.  6,  "  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay,"  tiiis 
is  not  said  without  the  tomb  to  induce  them  to  enter,  as  Strauss 
avers,  but  within  the  sepulchre,  just  aa  in  Mark  xvi.  6. 

IV.  The  Vision  of  Angels  tn  the  Sepuleire.^^Of  tJiis  Jofan 
says  nothing.  Matthew  and  fifark  speak  of  one  angd,  Luke 
of  two.  Mark  says  he  was  sitting,  Luke  speaks  of  them  as 
standing  (isriomMr).  This  difference  in  respect  to  nombers 
ia  parallel  to  the  case  of  the  women  which  wo  have  just  con- 
sidered ;  and  requires  therefore  no  further  illustration.  T^e 
other  alleged  difficulty  as  to  the  position  of  the  aogeie  also 
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TaDiBbes  wfaea  we  take  the  Martittn  of  Luke  in  iti  ft{ipri>- 
priate  and  acknowledged  usage ;  t^  iuddttUy  appeared,  ware 
mddmlff  pntmt,  without  reference  to  its  etyoiology.  So  wetl 
eetablishod  is  this  usage,  that  Pastow  gives  as  one  definition 
of  i^litriiii,  htrvorkommm,  kerbmiomviim,  plotiilich  ttveheinej(, 
i.  A,  to  dome  forth,  io  came  near,  t^  appear  Buddmij/.*  < 

-  There  is  likewise  aeine  diTeesity '  in  the  language  addreBsefl 
to  the  women  by  the  angels.     In  Matthew  aod  Mark  the  pco- 

•mineDtobjeotiB  the  ohargebo  the  diaeiplea  to  depact  into  Gali- 
lee. In  Lake;  this  is  not  mferred  to^  but  the  women  ar;e 
reminded  ef  onr  Lord's  own  previa;^  deolaratioB,  that  he 
would  riee  again  on  the  third  day.     Meithar  of  the  evangeliste 

ihere  profenes  to  .report  ali  that  was  .said  by  the  apgele,  -  aod 
tofeourae  tfaer»  is  no  room  for  coBtradtation. '  i 

I  3.  Tis  Setnm  of  tie  Women  io  the  OHy,  and  the  Firii 
'■  Appearance  of  our  Lord. 

Mfttt  iiTiiL  7-10  ;  Mark  iri.  8,3;  Lake  iiIt.  9-11;  John  ut.  1,  2. 

"  John,  speaking  >of  Mary  Magdalene  aJope,  says  that  having 
•eeo  tJuLt  the  atoae>  wae  taken  away  from  the  sepulchre,  sh^ 
went  in  haete  (ran)  to  tell  Pet^  and  John.  He  says  nothing 
of'her  having  seen  the  angels,:  nor  of  her  having  entered  thp 
sepmlohre  at  all.-  The  other  evajigeliets,  speaking  of  the  w<;>- 
nMn  geoeFally,  relate  that  they  entered  the  tomb,  saw  the 
angels,  and  then  retumed  into  the  city.  On  their  way,  Jesus 
meets  tbeni.  They -recoguiee  him,  fall  at  and  embrace  his 
feet,  and  receive  his  ebarge  to  the  disciples.  Was  Mary 
'Magdalene  now  with  the  other  women  I  Or  did  she  enter  the 
city  by  another  wtiyi  Orbad  she  left  the  sepulchre  before  the 
resbJ  ... 

It  is  evident  that  JUary  Magdalene  waa  not  with  the  other 
•women  when  Jesus  tbus<met  tham.  Her  language  to  Pet«r 
and  John  forbids  the  supposition  that  she  had  already  seen 
the  Z/ord :  '^  They  have  taken  away  .the  Lwd  out  of  the 
'Sepulchre,  and  we  know  not  where  tht*y  .have  laid  him.**  She 
therefore  must  have  entered  the  city  by  another  path  and  gate, 

-  or  else  have  left  the  sepulchre  before  Um  rest ;  or,  possibly, 
both  these  positions  may  be  true.  She  bore  her  tidings  e]i- 
pressly  to  Peter  and  John,  who  would  seem  to  have  lodged  by 
ithenwelves  in  a  diGbreot  quarter  of  the  city  ;t  while  the  other 
women  went  apparently  to  tiie  rest  of  the  disciples.     But  this 

*  Sec  alio  R«Uke  Indic.  0pp.  Demoeth.  ui.  i^raliiu.     Stun  Lei 
f  *Heqae  apoatoli  summo  muieejus  die  quo  Uhriitui  e  Kpaloro 
'•odemqiu)  hMo  OMigng&tlj  Md  per  dUiiti*  urbii  HieTonlrmM  TeEit 
Dlfriuin  Hmicoram  boipUia  divui  eront.     Bine  Maria  tbgdalena  b  — ,_. 

Petro  iuinsbat,quMapiid  Mpulcmm  ipn  obumTarat,"  bo. — Qtiobub  (b  JVntihu, 
'4>«  rOi^UO.  Asitam,  2,  Pl  243,  (g. 
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ottpposition  of  a  different  rente  is  esseotial  wtly  in  conneefcioa 
wHb  the  view  tb&t  ^e  left  tiie  tomb  witfa  t^  other  women. 
That,  however,  she  actna%  depart«d  from  tlieBepiilidHv  befoi<e 
f)«r  companions,  would  m:«m  laost  probable,  inasmuch  as  riw 
•peakfl  to  Peter  and  Jobs  only  of  t^  absenoe  of  the  LorJ^ 
bodj,  aaye  nothing  in  tbis  oounetrt^im  ef  a  twob  of  an^s ; 
and  wh«i,  afl^r  retuiHTBg  o^va  to  tJie  tomb  she  seea  the 
angels,  it  ie  evidently  for  the  first  time,  and  Am  repeats  to 
them  as  th«  cause  of  her  grief  her  eom^aint  as  to  tbe  dtsap- 
pearanoe  ofthe  body. — (John  xx.  12,13).  She  may  have  turned 
botA  fron  Uie  tomb  without  entering  it  at  all,  so  soon  as  she 
saw  that  it  wa«  open  ;  inferringfrom  the  removal  of  the  stone, 
that  the  sepulchre  had  been  rifled.  Or,  she  aiay  first  have 
entered  with  the  rest,  when,  according  to  Luke,  "they  found 
□ot  the  body  of  the  Lord  Jesus,^  and  "  were  much  perplexed 
tliereaboBt,"  before  the  angeh  became  visible  to  them.  The 
latter  supposition  seems  beet  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the 

"  As  the  other  women  went  to  tell  his  disciples,  behold,  Jesus 
met  them,  saying,  All  hail.  And  they  oama,  and  held  him  by 
the  feet,  and  worshipped  him.  Then  Jesus  said  unto  them. 
Be  not  afraid  ;  go,  tell  my  brethren,  that  tihey  go  into  Q-alilee, 
uid  there  shall  they  see  me."  The  women  had  left  the 
sepulchre  "  with  fear  and  great  joy,"  after  the  declaration  of 
the  angels  that  Ohrist  was  risen ;  or,  as  Mark  has  it,  *'  they 
trembled  and  were  amazed."  Jesus  meets  them  with  words  of 
gentleness  to  quiet  their  terrors  :  "  Be  not  afraid."  He  per- 
mits them  to  approach,  and  embrace  his  feet,  and  testify  their 
joy  and  homage.  He  reiterates  to  them  tbe  message  of  the 
angels  to  his  "brethren,"  the  eleven  disciples,  see  v.  16. 

This  appearance  and  interview  is  narrated  only  by  Matthew ; 
none  of  the  other  evangelists  give  any  hint  of  it.  Matthew 
here  stops  short.  Mark  simply  relat^  that  the  women  fled 
from  the  tomb ;  "  neither  eaid  they  anything  to  any  one,  (br 
they  were  afraid."  This,  of  course,  can  only  mean  that  tiiey 
spoke  of  what  they  had  thus  seen  to  no  one,  while  on  their  way 
to  the  city;  for  the  very  charge  of  the  ang^s,  which  they  went  to 
fulfil,  was,  that  they  should  "go  their  way  and  tell  his  disciples," 
(v.  7.)  Luke  nan-atesmore  fully,  that  "they  returned  fk-om  the 
sepulchre,  and  told  all  these  things  (nxC«»  •■i*ra)  unto  the 
eleven,  and  to  all  the  rest. — And  their  words  seemed  to  them 
OS  idle  tales,  and  they  believed  them  not."  We  may  perhaps 
see  in  this  language  one  reason  why  the  other  evangelists  have 
omitted  to  mention  this  appearance  of  our  Lord.     The  disci- 

Stes  diibelieved  the  rrport  of  the  women,  that  they  had  seen 
esns.     In  like  manner  they  afterwards  disbelieved  the  report 
of  Mary  Magdalene  to  the  same  effect. — (Mark  xvi.  1 1).   They 
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wece  leady,  it  would  seem,  to  admit  tiie  teHtiB»»y  of  the  wo- 
men to  the  sbscDee  of  the  body,  and  to  the  vision  of  angels  ; 
^ut  not  to  the  resurreotion  of  Jmva  and  his  appearanee  to 
them. — (Luke  xxiv.  21-21).  And  afterwards,  whem  the  eleven 
had  become  cooTioced  by  the  testiiiKMiy  of  their  own  senaes, 
those  &r0t  twu  appearauoes  to  the  women  became  of  lem  im- 
portance and  were  less  regarded.  Hence  tiie  silenoe  of  ^r«e 
evangelists  as  to  the  one ;  ef  two  as  to  the  other ;  and  of  Paul 
as  to  both.— (1  Oot.  XV.  6,  6). 

§  4.  Peier  and  John  viril  tk«  SepvJchre.    Jetut  t^ipears  ia     ' 
Mary  MagiaUne. 


The  full  account  of  these  two  events  is  given  sol^y  by  John. 
Matthew  has  not  a  word  of  either ;  Luke  merely  meotioos^  in 
general,  that  Peter,  on  the  report  of  the  women,  went  to  the 
sepulchre ;  while  Mark  speaks  only  of  our  Lord's  appearaooe 
to  Mary  Magdalene,  which  ha  seems  to  represent  as  \aafiT»t 
appearance. 

According  to  John^s  aocouat,  Peter  and  the  beloved  disci- 
ple, excited  by  the  tidings  of  Mary  Magdalene  that  the  LDrd''B 
body  had  been  taken  away,  hasten  to  the  sepulchre.  They 
run ;  John  outruns  Peter,  comes  first  to  the  tomb,  and  stoop- 
ing down,  sees  Uie  grave-olothes  lying,  but  he  does  not  enter. 
The  other  women  are  no  longer  at  the  tomb,  nor  have  the 
disciples  met  them  on  the  way.  Peter  now  comes  up ;  he 
enters  the  tomb,  and  sees  the  grave-clothes  lying,  and  the 
napkin  that  was  about  hb  head  uot  lying  with  the  rest,  but 
wrapped  together  in  a  place  by  itself.  John,  too,  now  enterB 
the  sepulchre ;  "  and  he  saw  and  believed.^ 

What  was  it  that  John  thus  believed  i  The  mere  report  of 
Mary  Magdalene,  that  the  body  had  been  removed !  So  much 
b<e  must  have  believed  when  he  stooped  down  and  looked  into 
the  sepulchre.  For  this,  there  waa  no  need  that  he  should 
enter  the  tomb.  His  belief  must  have  been  of  something  more, 
and  greater.  The  grare-dothes  lying  orderly  in  their  place, 
and  the  napkin  folded  together  by  itself,  made  it  evident  that 
the  sepulchre  had  not  been  rifled  nor  the  body  stolen  by  violent 
bands ;  for  these  garments  and  spices  would  have  been  of  more 
value  to  thieves,  khan  merely  a  naked  corpse ;  at  least,  they 
would  not  have  taken  the  trouble  thus  to  fold  them  together. 
The  same  circumstances  showed  al^  that  the  body  had  not 
been  removed  by  friends,  for  they  would  not  thus  have  left 
gtave-clothes  behind.  All  these  considerations  produce  in  the 
mind  of  John  the  germ  of  a  belief  that  Jesus  was  risen  from 
the  dead.     He  believed  (rr/ffriun)  leoatut  he  saw;  "/or  (yA() 
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aa  yet  they  knew  not  the  Scripture"  (ver.  9).  He  now  begna 
more  fully  to  recall  and  understand  oui;  Lord's  repeated  detclft' 
ration,  that  he  was  to  rise  again  on  the  third  day,  Matt,  xv'u 
SI,  xvii.  23  i  Luke  ix.  22,  xxiv.  6,  7.  al- ;  a  declaration  on  which 
the  JewB  had  already  acted  in  setting  a  watch.  Matt,  xxvii. 
63,  tq.  In  this  way,  the  difficulty  which  is  sometimes  urged 
of  an  apparent  want  of  connection  between  verges  8  and  9  disr 
appears  ;  and  the  word  i*;ffriu«  is  left  in  the  sij^pification  of 
a  religious  Relief,  usual  to  it  in  John^^  G-pspel.  See  John  iii. 
15,  16,  »q.,  X.  26,  xix.  35,  al.  taepe.  In  this  chapter  it(refere 
more  particularly  to  a  belief  in  our  Lord's  r^uireptt^n,  as 
here  in  ver.  8,  and  also  ia  ver.  25,  27,  29.  To  upderstqpd  it 
in  ver.  8,  simply  of  a  belief  in  the  tidings  of  Mary  Hagdalefie, 
without  some  definite  adjunct  to  show  that  it  is  to  be  thuB 
limited,  would  be  a  departure  from  the  customary  usage  of  the 
word  by  John.* 

The  two  disciples  went  their  way,  "  wondering  ia  thenuelves 
at  what  was  come  to  pass."  Mary  Magdalene,  who  had  fol- 
lowed them  back  to  the  sepulchre,  remained  before  it  weeping. 
While  she  thus  wept,  abe  too,  like  John,  stooped  down  and 
looked  in,  "  and  seeth  two  angels,  in  white,  sitting,  the  one  at 
the  head  and  the  other  at  the  feet,  where  the  body  of  Jesus 
had  lain."  To  their  inquiry  why  she  wept,  her  reply  waa  the 
same  report  which  she  had  before  borne  to  the  two  disciples : 
"  Because  they  have  taken  away  my  Lord,  and  I  know  not 
where  they  have  laid  him,"  (ver.  13),  Of  the  angeta  we  learn 
nothing  further.  The  whole  character  of  this  representation 
seems  to  show  clearly  that  Mary  had  not  before  seen  the 
angels,  and  also  that  she  had  not  before  been  told  that  Jesus 
waa  risen.  We  must  otherwise  regard  her  as  having  been  in 
a  most  unaccountably  obtuse  and  unbelieving  frame  of  mind, 
the  very  contrary  of  which  seems  to  have  been  the  faot.  If 
also  she  had  before  informed  the  two  disciplea  of  a  Tiaion  of 
angels  and  of  Christ's  resurrection,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
John  should  omit  to  mention  this  circumstance,  so  important 
and  so  personal  to  himself.-)" 

After  replying  to  the  angels,  Mary  turned  herself  about,  and 
sees  a  person  standing  near,  whom,  from  his  being  present 
there,  she  takes  to  be  the  keeper  of  the  garden.  He,  too, 
inquires  why  she  weeps.  Her  reply  is  the  same  aa  before; 
except  that  she,  not  unnaturally,  supposes  him  to  have  been 
engaged  in  removing  the  body,  which  she  desires  to  recover. 
He  simply  utters  in  repjy,  in  well  known  tones,  the  name, 

■  The  lame  view  U  adapted  bj  LUcke,  in  (he  wcood  editioo  of  lui  CammeDtuy  on 
John  ii.,  r.  671,  if. 

f  Hdw  difficult  mch  a  tapporitiao  !■,  and  bow  utifio'ul  ths  srgnments  to  nutain 
it,  nu;  l>«  Men  in  HengstentwTg'a  attempt— Evtuig.  Kirchenieitaiig,  1841,  No.  63. 
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"Mary!  ^  and  the  whole  truth  flashes  upon  her  soul^  doubt 
is  dispelled,  and  faith  triumphs.  She  excIaimB,  "  Babboni !  " 
aa  ranch  as  to  say,  "  My  deareat  Master ! "  and  apparently, 
like  the  other  women  (Matt,  xxviii.  9),  falls  at  his  feet  in 
order  to  embrace  and  worship  him.  This  Jesus  forbids  her 
to  do,  in  these  remarkable  words :  "  Touch  me  not  {lifi  /wu 
aTfou) ;  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father.  But  gQ 
to  my  brethren,  and  say  unto  them,  I  ascend  unto  my 
Father  and  yonr  Father,  and  to  my  God  and  your  God." — 

(ViT.ir.) 

It  is  diffioult,  at  first  view,  to  see  why  our  Lord  should 
here  forbid.  Mary  Magdalene  to  touch  him,  when  he  had  just 
before  permitted  the  other  women  to  hold  him  by  the  feet ; 
and  when  also,  the  same  evening,  he  tells  his  disciples  to 
"  handle  and  see  "  for  themselves,  at  the  same  time  showing 
them  his  hands  and  his  feet.  Interpreters  have  attempted  to 
aol»e  the  difficulty  in  various  ways,  the  chief  of  which  are  the 
four  following  :— 

1.  Ghrysostom  and  Augustine  here  take  a/jmu  figuratively, 
like  Lat.  menf^  contrecfare,  and  thus  obtain  the  sense,  "  Be- 
gard  not  this  my  earthly  manifestation,  for  I  am  yet  to  be 
glorified  in  heaven."  This  is  not  in  itself  inappropriate ;  and 
in  followed  by  Calvin,  Beza,  Grotius,  and  others.  But  this 
tropical  use  of  SiertaSai  is  exceedingly  harsh  and  without  ex- 
ample in  Greek ;  nor  is  the  subsequent  ovva  afaQiitjxa  compa- 
tible with  such  an  explanation. 

2.  Others  suppose  Mary  to  be  uncertain  whether  what  she 
eees  is  a  real  body  or  a  mere  phantasm ;  and  she  wishes  to 
touch  Jesns  in  order  to  decide  this  point.  This  Jesus  forbids, 
asserting  that  he  is  yet  in  his  earthly  body,  which  will  be 
changed  at  his  ascension  into  a  glorified  body.  So  Pfaff,  and 
J.  D,  Micbaolis,  before  a.d.  1782.*  But  this  hypothesis  does 
not  touch  the  difficulty  above  stated  ;  for,  on  this  supposition, 
we  cannot  see  why  our  Lord  should  not  have  given  the  same 
prohibition  in  the  case  of  the  other  women  and  the  disciples. 
Besides,  such  an  unwillingness  to  be  touched  could  only  have 
increased  in  Mary's  mind  the  suspicion  that  what  she  saw  was 
a  mere  phantasm. 

3.  A  common  view  is,  that  our  Lord  intended  to  prevent 
Uary  trom  'delaying  and  wasting  the  time  in  embracing  him  ; 
he  wished  her  to  hasten  to  the  disciples  and  make  known  the 
joyful  tidings ;  q.  d.  "  Delay  not  now ;  for  I  am  not  yet 
ascended ;  but  go  to  ray  brethren,"  &c.  So  Peter  Martyr, 
Uosheim,  Doddridge,  Tittmann,  and  others.  But  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  such  very  great  haste  was  necessary  in  the 
case  of  Mary  Magdalene,   more  than  in  that  of  the  other 

*  BegtibDin—imd  AnfentehuDgeg»cb,  p.  173^ 
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,  who  were  charged  with  a  similar  message  to  the 
diaciples.  If  this,  too,  were  the  meaning,  we  should  rather 
expect  the  present^  a&roii  ydg  afotZaha,  for  I  do  not  yet  atcend, 
&c.  Further,  the  signification  here  assigned  to  i-rrteSeti,  viz., 
to  clmff  to,  to  delay,  cannot  be  Supported  by  proof. 

4.  There  remains  another  explanation,  which  depends  upon 
the  peculiar  character  of  Mary  MagdaJene.  She  had  been 
distinguished  for  her  devotedness  to  our  Lord  and  to  hia 
teaching  during  his  ministry;  she  had  stood  by  his  cross 
along  with  his  mother  and  the  beloved  disciple  (John  ziz. 
25-27),  from  whose  lips  she  had  doubtless  heard  a  report  of 
those  last  dlBCourses,  so  full  of  tendemeaa  and  pathos,  which 
Jeans  held  with  the  twelve  the  same  night  in  which  he  was 
betrayed ;  she  was  now  among  the  first  to  visit  his  sepulchre, 
and  was  weeping  bitterly  because  his  body  was  no  longer  to 
be  found.  When,  therefore,  Jesati  thua  speaks  to  her,  and 
she  recognises  him  as  her  Lord  and  Master,  now  risen  from 
the  dead,  in  joyful  suiprise  and  triumphant  faith  she  recurs 
to  those  promises  of  return  contained  in  his  laat  disconrse 
(John  xiv.  18,  28,  29;  xvi.  16,  19,  20,  22,  28),  and  behoM* 
in  him  the  ascended  Saviour,  the  already  glorified  Redeemer, 
who  thus  returns  fronl  heaven  to  fulfil  his  promise  made  to 
his  disciplee,  This  impression  Jesua  directly  counteracts : 
"  Touch  me  not" — embrace  me  not  under  stich misapprehension; 
"  for  I  am  not  yet  ascended  to  my  Father,^  In  the  spirit  of 
hia  same  last  discourse,  he  speaks  of  the  disciples  as  his 
brethren,  and  calls  God  his  Father  and  their  Father  (John 
XV.  12-16).  This  interpretation,  which  I  hoM  to  be  the  cor- 
rect one,  ia  also  followed  in  general  by  Kypke,  Herder,  J,  D. 
Michaelis,  Kuinol,  Tholuck,  Neander,  *  and  others.  It  is  in- 
deed objected  that  in  order  to  give  to  AmaSixi  this  sense  of 
emiracinff,  it  ought  to  be  followed  by  the  words  -/nAruy  fuo, 
or  foiSit  /iBu.  But  this  seems  rather  hypercritical  Our  Lord 
does  not  tell  Mary  not  to  embrace  his  kneee  or  hia  feet ;  but, 
as  he  perceives  her  purpnae  to  do  this,  he  forbids  her  to 
touch  him  at  all.  The  above  view  brings  out  a  sense  so  ap- 
propriate, and  is  comparatively  so  unobjectionable,  that  there 
remains  no  occasion  for  any  conjectural  change  of  the  text ; 
a  dangerous  expedient  to  which  Lucke  has  had  recourse  in 
his  second  edition. 

There  remains  to  he  considered  the  circumstance  that  M&rk, 
in  ver.  9,  seems  to  represent  this  appearance  of  Jesus  at  the 
Bopulohre  to  Mary  Magdalene  aa  hia  first  appearance — **  Now, 
being  risen  early  the  first  of  the  week,  he  appeared  jfnri  (i-fwrt?) 
to  Mary  Magdalene."  In  attempting  to  harmonize  this  with 
Matthew's  account  of  our  Lord's  appearance  to  the  other  wo- 
*  LekMQ  J«tD,  3te  Aotg.  p.  71& 
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men  on  their  return  from  the  aepalohre,  three  methods  have 
been  adopted. 

1.  In  order  to  make  out  that  the  appearance  to  Mary  Mag- 
dalene was  aetnally  the  first,  it  has  been  assumed  that  the 
other  women,  after  returning  into  the  city  to  dehver  the  mes* 
■age  of  the  angels  to  the  disciples,  went  out  again  a  second 
time  to  the  sepulchre,  when  Peter  and  John  and  Mary  Magda* 
lene  had  already  departed  from  it,  and  that  they  were  now  on 
their  second  return  to  the  city  when  Jesus  met  them.  So  Le 
Clero,  Benson,  Doddridj;e,Lan]aer,  Newcome,  and  many  others. 
The  objection  to  this  view  is  its  complexity,  in  a  matter  where 
the  language  of  Matthew  is  so  very  direct  and  explicit :  "  And 
they  departed  qnxekli/  from  the  sepulchre,  and  did  run  to  bring 
his  disciples  word;  and  [as  they  went  to  tell  his  disciples,] 
lo!  Jesus  met  them.'"  There  seems  here  no  possibility  of 
avoiding  the  inference  that  the  interview  took  place  on 
their  way  to  the  city,  after  they  firtt  left  the  sepulchre,  even 
if  the  words  in  brackets  be  omitted,  as  is  the  case  in  some 
manuscripts. 

2.  Oriesbaoh,  with  the  like  intent,  supposes  that  the  women, 
after  leaving  the  sepulchre  to  return  to  the  disciples,  had  a 
long  distance  to  go  in  order  to  find  some  of  them,  inasmuch  aa 
they  had  all  been  scattered  on  the  death  of  their  Lord,  and 
were  lodging  in  different  parts  of  the  oity,  or  perhaps  in 
Bethaay.*  In  this  way  he  finds  time  for  Jesus  to  appear  first  to 
Mary  Magdalene,  and  afterwards  to  meet  the  rest  while  yet 
on  their  way  to  some  of  the  more  distant  disciples.  This 
solution  is  stiU  more  artificial  and  less  probable  than  the  pre- 
ceding, aad  has  been  followed,  I  believe,  by  no  other  inter- 
preter. 

S.  It  is  said  that  the  appearance  to  Mary  Magdalene,  and 
that  to  the  other  women,  are  in  fact  one  and  tbe  same;  that 
what  John  and  Mark  relate  of  Mary  Magdalene  in  parlioular, 
Matthew,  in  his  brief  and  general  way,  attributes  to  all  the 
women. "t"  So  Luke,  it  may  be  said,  apparently  narrates  (ver. 
12)  that  Peter  ran  to  tbe  sepulchre  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
port of  aB  the  women;  while  John  says  that  Petw  and  himself 
went  thither  in  consequence  of  the  tidings  brought  by  Mary 
Magdalene  alone.  To  this  view  there  would  perhaps  be  less 
objection,  were  the  circumstances  in  the  two  cases  similar. 
But  they  are  not;  and  are  indeed  so  diverse,  as  to  render  it 
quite  evident  that  they  belong  to  different  occasions.  In  the 
one  case,  our  Lord  appears  to  the  women  aa  they  are  returning 
to  tbe  city;  he  penmts  them  to  embrace  his  feet,  and  e«ids  a 
message  to  the  disoiples  to  go  into  Galilee.     In  the  other,  he 

im.  ii.  p.  567,  3is  Aug. 
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^pesn  to  Uary  Maf^dalene  alone  at  -the  fiepulchre,  forbids 
her  to  touch  him,  and  his  messags  to  the  diacii^es  is  that  ha 
is  to  ascend  to  his  Father  and  their  Father. 

4.  More  to  the  purpose  ia  tbe.vi«nr  whteh  regards  <rgSr#t 
in  Mark  v.  9,  as  put  not  absolutely  but  relatively.*  That  is 
to  say,  Mark  narrates  three,  and  only  tiireei  appearances  of 
oar  Lord;  of  these  three  that  to  Mary  Magdalene  takes  place 
jirst,  (rfwrftr,)  and  that  to  the  aesembled  disclplea  the  a^me 
evening  occurs  UuA  (un-ffor),  ver.  14f.  Now,  in  any  series  or 
succession  of  events  where  rgSrv*  and  uovtMy  are  employed, 
whatever  may  be  the  number  of  intervening  terms,  »g£iTi» 
marks  the  first  of  the  series,  and  u<m|st>  the  last  of  the  same 
series,  and  no  other.  So  here  in  Mark,  timfen  is  put  with 
the  third  appearance  narrated;  but  had  four  been  mentioned, 
vsnia  could  not  have  stood  with  the  third,  but  must' have 
been  used  with  the  fourth  or  last;  and  so  iti  every  case.'t' 
Hence  as  Sorifar  is  here  put  relativdy,  and  therefore  does  not 
exclude  the  subsequent  appearances  of  our  Lord  to  ThoUias 
and  in  Qnlilee,  so,  too,  w-jSror  stands  relatively,  and  lioes  not 
exclude  the  previous  appearance  to  the  other  women.  A  aT- 
milar  example  occurs  in  I  Oor.  xv.  5-8,  where  Paul  enumerates 
those  to  whom  the  Lord  showed  himself  after  his  resurrection, 
viz.,  to  Peter,  to  the  twelve,  to  five  hundred  brethren,  to  James, 
to  all  the  apostles,  and  laxt  of  all  (ia^aTo  rdrtuf)  to  Paul 
also.  Now,  had  Paul  written  here,  as  with  strict  propriety  he 
might  have  done,  "  he  vras  seen  Jirtt  of  Cephas,"'  SupSn  rfam* 
Kij^f,  assuredly  no  one  would  ever  have  underwood  him  as 
intending  to  assert  that  the  appearance  to  Peter  was  the  first 
absolutely;  that  is,  as  implying  that  Jesus  was  seen  of  Peter 
before  he  appeared  to  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  women. 
In  like  manner,  when  John  declares'  (xxi.  14)  that  Jesns 
showed  himself  to  his  disciples  by  the  lake  of  Galilee  for  t1i» 
third  time  after  he  was  risen  from  the  dekd,  this  is  said  rela- 
tively to  the  two  pluvious  appearances  to  the  assembled 
apostles,  and  does  by  no  means  exclude  the  fout  still  earlief 
appearances,  viz.,  to  Peter,  to  the  two  at  Emmaus,  to  Ma^ 
Magdalene,  and  to  the  other  women,  <ine  of  whicb  JoUn  him- 
self relates  in  full. 

In  this  way  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  case  before  ns  disap- 
pears, and  the  complex  and  cumbrous  machinery  oF  earlier 
commentators  becomes  superfluous. 

After  her  interview  with  Jesns,  Mary  Magdaldne  returtis-to 
the  city,  and  tells  the  disciples  that  ihe  bad  seen  tUe  Lord, 
and  that  he  had  spoken  these  things  unto  her.  AiOcording  to 
Mark  (ver.  10,  11),  the  disciples  were  "mourning  and  weep- 
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-ing;"  and.ivheD  thsy  heard  that  Jesiu  vsa  alive,  and  had  been 
sten'ofhec,  they  beUeved  not.* 

$  £.  Jeiaa  appears  to  Two  Diseiplet  on  the  \cay  to  Emmaws.  Also 
to  Peter. 

Luke  uiT.  1S-S5;  Mark  it!  12, 13;  I  Cor.  xt.  S. 

This  appearance  oa  the  way  to  Emmaua  is  related  in  full 
finiy  hy  Liike.  iS,a,rit  merely  notes  the  fact,  while  the  other 
two  eyaqgelietfi  and  Paul  (]  Cor.  zv.  5)  make  no  mention 
ofit,        , 

On  the.aftemoon  of  the  same  day  on  whioh  our  Lord  arose, 
two  of  his  disciples,  ot^  of  them  named  0(eopaB,-|-  were .  on 
their  way. on  foot  to  a  village  called  Emmaus,  sixty  stadia,  or 
seven  ai^d  a  half  Itoman  miles  distant  from  Jerusalem — a  walk 
of  some.two,  or  two  and  a  half  h^urs.  They  had  heard  and 
cj^ite^  the  tidings  brought  by  ;tlie  women,  and  also  by  Peter 
wd  John,  that  the  sepulchre  was  open  and  empty,  and  that 
thf  women  bad  also  seen  a  vision  of  angels,  w:ho  said  that  Jesus 
was  aliye.  They  had  most  probably  likewise  heard  the  reports 
of  Mary  Magdalene  and  the  other  women,  that  Jesus  himself 
had  appeared  to  them;  but  these  they  did  not  regard,  and  do 
not  meotioa  them  (ver.  2 j<),  because  they,  like  the  otbor  dis- 
ciplea,  had  looked  upon  them  "  as  idle  tales,  and  they  believed 
them  nof  (ver.  II).  As  they  went,  they  were  sad,  and  talked 
together  of  all  those  things  which  had  happened.  After  some 
time,  Jesus  himself  drew  near,  and  went  with  them.  Bub  they 
knew  him  noL  Hark  says  he  was  .in  another  form  (iu  irigijs 
l^'i9ii)  i  Luke  afiirms  that  "  their  eyes  were  holden,  that  they 
should  not  know  him"  (ver.  16).  Was  there  in  this  any  thing 
nmrtculous!  The  "another  form"  of  Mark,  Doddridge  ejc- 
plaios  by  "  a  different  habit  from  what  he  ordinarily  wore." 
His  garments,  of  course,  were  not  his  former  ones;  and  this 
was  probably  one  reason  why  Mary  Magdalene  had  before 
taken  him  for  the  keeper  of  the  garden.  See  also  John  xxi.  4. 
It  may  be,  too,  that  these  two  disciples  had  not  been  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  Lord.  He  had  arrived  at  Jerusalem  only 
six  days  before  his  crucifixion;  and  these  might  possibly  have 
been  recent  converts,  who  had  not  before  seen  him.  To  such, 
the  change  of  garments,  and  the  unexpectedness  of  the  meet- 
ing, would  fender  a  recognition  more  difficult;  nor  could  it  be 
regarded  as  surprising,  that  under  such  circumstances  tbey 
should  not  know  him.     Still,  all  this  is  hypothesis;  and  the 

•  Bee  the  remarks  »boTe,  pp.  697-599. 

t  Lake  uir.  IS.  The  luine  KXiinc  it  probahl;  contracted  for  EJUfoar(w,  like 
''An-lint  ToF  'AnlrM/ifM.  This  b  therefore  %  different  person  from  C'lopat,  KXSrut, 
Joba  lii.  25,  elsewhere  c&lled  AtpKttu,  'Ai-faut,  Muk  iii.  18,  ooll.  XT,  40;  these  tHO 
DUoeabeiDg  onl;  different  modes  of  pronouuHng  the  Heb.  lebn. 
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avermeiit  of  Luke,  that  "  their  eyea  were  holden,^  and  tlie 
manner  of  our  Lord's  parting  from  them  afterwards,  Betm 
more  naturally  to  imply  that  the  idea  of  a  supernatural  agency, 
affecting,  not  Jeens  himself,  but  the  eyes  or  minds  of  the  two 
disciples,  was  in  the  mind  of  the  sacred  writer. 

Jesus  inquires  the  cause  of  their  sadness,  chides  them  for 
their  slowness  of  heart  to  believe  what  the  prophets  had  spoken, 
and  then  proceeds  to  expound  unto  them  "  in  all  the  Scriptures 
the  things  concerning  nimsetf.^  They  feel  the  power  of  his 
words,  and  their  hearts  bum  within  them.  By  this  time  they 
drew  nigh  to  the  village  whither  they  went;  it  was  toward 
evening,  and  the  day  was  far  spent.  Their  journey  waa  ended, 
and  Jesus  was  about  to  dppart  from  them.  In  accordance 
with  oriental  hospitality,  they  constrained  him  to  remain  with 
them.  He  consents;  and  as  he  sat  at  meat  with  them,  he 
took  bread,  and  blessed,  and  brake,  and  gave  unto  them.  At 
this  time,  and  in  connection  with  this  aot,  their  eyes  were 
opened;  they  knew  him;  and  he  vanished  away  from  them 
(&fa,trti  iyhtTO  a,^  ahruv).  Here,  too,  the  question  is  raised, 
whether  the  language  necessarily  implies  any  thing  miraculons ! 
Our  English  translators  have  rendered  this  passage  in  the 
margin,  "  he  ceased  to  be  seen  of  them;''  and  have  referred  to 
Luke  iv.  30  and  John  viii.  £9,  as  illustrating  this  idea.  They 
might  also  have  referred  to  Acts  viii.  39.  Still,  the  language  is 
doubtless  such  as  the  sacred  writers  would  most  naturally  have 
employed,  in  order  directly  to  express  the  idea  of  supernatural 
agency.* 

Full  of  wonder  and  joy,  the  two  disciples  set  ofiF  the  same 
hour  and  return  to  Jerusalem.'}-  They  find  the  eleven  and 
other  disciples  assembled,  and  as  they  enter  they  are  met  with 
the  joyful  exclamation,  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and  hath 
appeared  unto  Simon  "  {ver,  34).  They  then  rehearse  what 
had  happened  to  themselves;  but,  according  to  Mark,  the  rest 
believed  them  not.  As  in  the  case  of  the  women,  so  here  there 
would  seem  to  have  been  something  in  the  position  or  charac- 
ter of  these  two  disciples,  which  led  the  others  to  give  less 
credit  to  their  testimony  than  to  that  of  Peter,  one  of  the 
leading  apostles. 

This  appearance  to  Peter  is  mentioned  by  no  other  evange- 
list, and  we  know  nothing  of  the  particular  time,  nor  of  the 

*  Sa  AfHM  MMrn,  ofangeh,  3  Mice.  iiL  34, 

■(-  This  cirDoiiuuDce  bu  Mma  bearing  upon  thf  qaeatioD  u  to  the  attntrao  at 
Emmatu.  HowcTer  pluuible  ma;  be  the  conji^ctDre  that  the  original  readine  in 
Luke  xxiT.  1 3  ma;  have  been  iuiii  Iite<n>.  otti  kutulTtd  and  Hxty  liadia,  which 
would  nearly  coincide  Trith  the  position  of  the  city  Rmmaui  or  NicopoHj;  and  al- 
though Cod.  K,  N,  do  actual!;  to  read  a  pr.  nanu;  jet  the  digtance  oF  fix  tmiri  i* 
too  gnat  for  the  two  diiciplei  to  hare  returned  the  aame  erening  in  leason  f«  the 
erenta  leootded.  We  muBt  theretore  abide  by  the  mnal  readina,  lupported  u  ft  ii 
by  Jot.  B.  J.,  Til.  6,  6.  See  BibL  Rei.  in  lU.,  IiL  p.  66. 
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attendiiig  circumatances.  It  would  seem  to  bave  taken  place 
either  not  long  before,  or  else  shortly  after,  that  to  the  two 
disciples.  It  bad  aot  happened  when  they  left  Jerusalem  for 
Eounaus,  or  at  least  tbey  faftd  not  heard  of  it.  It  had  oo- 
curred  when  they  returned,  and  that  long  eoougb  before  to 
ba?e  beet)  fully  reported  to  all  the  diecipleii,  and  believed  by 
them.  It  may  perhaps  have  happened  about  the  time  when 
the  two  disciples  set  off,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

Paul,  in  enumerating  those  by  whom  the  Lord  wa«  seen  after 
his  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xt.  5),  mentions  Peter  first,  passing 
over  the  appearances  to  the  women,  and  also  that  to  the 
two  disciples,  probably  because  they  did  not  belong  to  the 
apostles. 

i  6.  Jesui  appear*  to  the  Apottlet  m  the  absence  of  Thomas^  and 

a/lerwardB  when  Tkotmu  it  present. 

Hark  itL  U~l»:  Luke  iilv.  96-18;  John  ix.  19-29;  1  Cor.  it.  6. 

The  narrative  of  our  Lord^s  first  appearance  to  the  apostles 
ia  most  fully  given  by  Luke.  John  adds  a  few  circumstances; 
and  Mark  as  well  as  Luke  has  preserved  the  first  charge  thus 
privately  given  to  the  apostles  to  preach  the  gospel  in  all  the 
world, — a  charge  afterwards  repeated  in  a  more  public  and 
solemn  manner  on  the  mountain  in  Galilee.  When  Paul  says 
the  Ijord  appeared  to  the  ticelve,  he  obviously  employs  this 
number  as  being  the  usual  designation  of  the  apostles,  and 
very  probably  includes  both  the  occasions  narrated  in  this  sec- 
tion. Mark  and  Luke  speak  in  like  manner  of  the  eleven;  and 
yet  we  know  from  John  that  Thomas  was  not  at  fiirst  among 
them,  BO  that  of  course  only  ten  were  actually  proeent. 

According  to  Mark,  the  disciples  were  at  their  evening  meal, 
which  implies  a  not  very  late  hour.  John  says  the  doors  were 
shut  {xixXiKSfLiyiot),  for  fear  of  the  Jews.  While  the  two  who 
had  returned  from  Emmaus  were  still  recounting  what  had  hap- 
pened unto  them,  Jesus  himself  "  came  and  stood  {^XSt  xal 
iimi)  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  saith  unto  them.  Peace  be 
unto  you!"  The  question  here  again  is  raised,  whether  this 
entrance  of  our  Lord  was  miraciuous!  That  it  might  have 
been  so,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt.  He  who  in  the  days  of 
bis  flesh  walked  upon  the  waters,  and  before  whose  ange)  the 
iron  gate  of  the  prison  opened  of  its  own  accord  so  that* Peter 
might  pass  out  (Acts  xii.  10);  he  who  was  himself  just  risen 
from  tJie  dead,  might  well  in  some  miraculous  way  present 
himself  to  his  followers  in  spite  of  bolts  and  bars.  But  does 
the  language  here  necessarily  imply  a  miracle?  The  doors  in- 
deed were  shut;  but  the  word  used  does  not  of  itself  signify 
that  they  were  bolted  or  fastened.     The  object,  no  doubt,  was 
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to  prevent  access  to  spies  from  the  Jews,  and  also  to  guard 
themselvee  from  the  danger  of  being  arrested;  and  both  these 
objects  might  perhaps  have  been  as  effectually  accomplished 
by  a  watoh  at  or  before  the  door.  Nor  do  the  words  ased  of 
our  Lord  strictly  indicate  anything  miraouloas.  We  do  not 
find  here  a  form  of  Ipismiu,  the  word  commonly  employed  to 
express  the  sudden  appearance  of  angels;*  bnt  "he  came  and 
stood  (ijxii  xaJ  Effnjl  in  the  midst  of  them,"  implying  pvr  n 
nothing  more  than  the  ordinary  mode  of  approach.  There  is 
in  fact  nothing  in  the  whole  account  to  suggest  a  miracle,  ex* 
oept  the  remark  of  John  respecting  the  doors ;  and  aa  this 
circumstance  is  not  mentioned  either  by  Mark  or  Luke,  it  may 
be  doubtful  whether  we  are  necessarily  compelled  by  tbe 
language  to  regard  the  mode  of  our  Lord's  entrance  as  mim- 
culous. 

The  disciples  had  disbelieved  the  reports  of  most  of  those 
who  said  they  had  seen  the  Lord,  and  now  they  could  hardly 
believe  their  own  eyes.  They  were  tenified  and  affrighted, 
and  supposed  that  they  bad  seen  a  spirit.  The  Lord  reassures 
them,  snows  them  his  hands  and  his  feet  in  order  to  convince 
them  that  it  is  he  himself^  and  while  they  yet  believed  not 
for  joy,  he  called  for  food  and  did  eat  before  them.  Ha  up- 
braided them  with  their  unbelief  in  respect  to  his  resurrection. 
Then,  too,  he  opened  their  minds  that  they  might  understand 
the  Scriptures,  showing  them  that  Christ  was  thus  to  suffer 
and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day.  He  goes  on  to  speak 
of  them  as  appointed  to  preach  the  gospel,  not  to  Jews  alone, 
butto<all  the  world;  and  as  a  symbol  of  this  great  commia- 
sion,  and  of  the  power  which  they  should  shortly  receive  from 
on  high,  "  he  breathed  on  them  and  said.  Receive  ye  the  Holy 
Ghost."  There  was  in  this  emblem  a  recognition  and  reitera- 
tion of  the  gracious  promise  before  made  {John  xiv.  26,  16, 
7  «J.),  which  was  to  be  abundantly  fulfilled  on  the  day  of  Pen- 
tecost. 4) 

At  this  interview  Thomas  was  not  present.  On  his  retorn 
the  other  disciples  relate  to  him  the  circnuistances.  But 
Thomas  now  disbelieved  the  others,  as  they  before  had  disbe- 
lieved the  women.  His  reply  was,  "  Except  I  shall  see  in  his 
hands  the  print  of  the  nails,  and  put  my  finger  into  the  print 
of  the  naile.  and  thrust  my  hand  into  his  side,  I  wilt  not  be- 
lieve." Our  Lord  had  compassion  upon  his  perverseness. 
Eight  days  afterwards,  when  the  disciples  were  again  as- 
sembled and  Thomas  with  them,  our  Lord  came  as  before,  and 
stood  in  the  midst,  and  said.  Peace  be  unto  you!  He  permits 
to  Thomas  the  test  he  had  demanded,  and  charges  him  to  be 
not  faithless,  but  believing.  Thomas,  convinced  and  abashed, 
•  See  sbove,  pp.  590,  597, 
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exolaims  in  the  Tulneas  of  faith  and  joy,  "  My  Lord  and  my 
God !"  reeogaising  and  acknowledging  tliercby  the  divine  nature 
thus  manifested  in  tho  flesh.  The  reply  of  our  Lord  to  Thomaa 
is  Btrikinfcly  impresuTe  and  condemnatory  of  his  want  of 
faith :  — "  Thomas,  because  thou  hast  seen  me,  thou  hast  be- 
lieved; blessed  are  they  that  have  not  seen,  and  yet  have  be- 
lieved!" He  and  the  other  disciples,  who  were  to  be  the 
heralds  of  the  Lord's  resurrection  to  the  world  as  the  founda- 
tion of  tile  hope  of  the  gospel,  refused  to  bolieve  except  upon 
th«  evidence  of  their  own  senses;  while  all  who  after  them 
have  borne  the  Ghrietisn  name  have  belieVed  this  great  fact 
of  the  gospel  solely  upon  their  testimony.  G«d  has  over- 
ruled their  unbelief  for  good,  in  making  it  a  powerful  arga-- 
maaXi  for  the  truth  of  their  testimony  in  behalf  of  this  great 
fact,  which  they  themselves  were  so  slow  to  believe.  Blessed, 
indeed,  are  they  who  have  received  their  testimony. 

§  7.  Our  Lord's  Appearance  in  Galilee. 

John  iri.  1-21;  MB».«TiIi,  16-20;  1  Cor.  X'.  6. 
It  appears  from  the  narrative  of  Matthew,  that  while  the 
disciples  were  yet  in  Jerusalem,  our  Lord  had  appointed  a 
time  when  he  would  meet  them  in  Qalilee,  upon  a,  certain 
mouotain.  (See  Matt.  xxvi.  32.)  They  therefore  left  Jeru- 
salem after  the  passover,  probably  soon  after  the  interview  at 
which  Thomas  was  present,  and  returned  to  Galilee,  their 
home.  While  waiting  for  the  appointed  time,  they  engaged 
ia  their  usual  occupation  of  fishermen.  On  a  certain  day,  as 
J(din  relates,  towards  evening,  seven  of  them  being  together, 
including  Peter,  Thomaa,  and  the  sons  of  Zebedee,  they  put 
out  upon  the  lake  with  their  uets  in  a  fishing-boat;  but 
during  the  whole  night  thegr  caught  nothing.  At  early  dawn. 
Jesus  stood  upon  the  shore,  from  which  they  were  not  far  off, 
and  directed  them  to  oast  the  net  upon  the  right  side  of  the 
boat.  "  They  cast  therefore,  and  now  they  were  not  able  to 
draw  it  for  the  multitude  of  the  fishes."  Bccognising  in  this 
miracle  their  risen  Lord,  they  pressed  around  him.  Peter, 
with  his  characteristic  ardour,  threw  himself  into  the  watei 
in  order  to  reach  him  the  sooner.  At  their  Lord's  command 
they  prepared  a  meal  from  the  fish  they  had  thus  taken.  "Jesus 
then  Cometh  and  taketh  bread,  and  giveth  them,  and  fish 
likewise.'"  This  was  his  third  appearance  to  the  eleven ;  or 
rather  to  a  large  number  of  them  together.  It  was  on  this 
occasion,  and  after  their  meal,  that  our  Lord  put  to  Peter 
the   touching   and   thrice-repeated   question,    "  Lovest   thou 

At  length  the  set  time  arrived,  and  the  eleven  disciples 
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went  sway  into  ike  mountain  "  where  Jesus  hod  a^pmoted 
them.^  It  would  seem  moat  probable  that  this  time  and 
plaoe  hod  been  appointed  of  our  Lord  for  a  scdemu  and  more 
public  interview,  not  only  with  the  eleven,  whom  he  had 
already  met,  but  with  all  his  diacipl^e  in  Galilee ;  and  thati 
therefore,  it  was  on  this  same  ocoasion  when,  according  to 
Paul,  "  he  waa  seen  of  abore  five  hundred  brethren  at  once." — 
(1  Cor,  XT.  6.)  That  the  interview  waa  not  confined  to  the 
eleven  alone,  would  seem  evident  from  the  faet  that  "  some 
doubted  ;  ^  for  this  could  hardly  be  supposed  true  of  any  <^ 
the  eleven,  after  what  had  already  happened  to  them  in 
JeruBalem  and  Qalilee,  and  after  having  been  appointed  to 
meet  their  risen  Lord  at  this  very  time  and  place.  The 
appearance  of  the  five  hundred  must  at  any  rate  be  referred  to 
C^ilee;  for  even -after  our  Lord''s  ascension  the  number  of  the 
names  in  Jerusalem  were  together  only  about  an  hundred  and 
twenty  (Acts  i.  15).  I  do  not  hesitate,  therefore,  to  hold  with 
Flatt,  Olshausen,  Hengstenberg,  and  others,  that  the  appear- 
ances thus  described  by  Matthew  and  Paul  were  identical 
It  was  a  great  and  solemn  occasion.  Our  Lord  had  directed 
ihat  the  eleven  and  all  his  disciples  in  Galilee  should  thus  be 
convened  upon  the  mountain.  It  was  the  closing  scene  of 
his  ministry  in  Galilee.  Here  his  life  had  been  spent.  Here 
most  of  his  mighty  works  had  been  done,  and  his  discourses 
held.  Here  bis  followers  were  as  yet  most  numerous.  He, 
therefore,  here  takes  leave  on  earth  of  those  among  whom  he 
had  lived  and  laboured  longest ;  and  repeats  to  all  lus  disciplee 
in  public  the  solemn  charge  which  he  had  already  given  in 
private  to  the  apostles,  "  Qo  ye  therefore  and  teach  all 
nations; — and  lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end 
of  the  world."  It  was  doubtless  his  last  interview  with  his 
disciples  in  that  r^ion,  his  last  great  act  in  Galilee. 

§  8.  Our  Iior^a /urtier  Appearances  at  JarwaUm,  and 
hit  A  tcemioK. 

I  Cor.  IT.  7;  AcU  I  3-12i  Luke  xxit.  SO-Sl;  Huk  xri.  19. 

Luke  relates,  in  Acts  i.  S,  that  Jesus  showed  himself  alive 
to  the  apostles,  "  after  his  passion,  by  many  infallible  proofe, 
being  seen  of  them  forty  days,  and  speaking  of  the  things 
pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God."  This  would  seem  to 
imply  interviews  and  communications,  as  to  which  we  have 
little  more  than  this  very  general  notice.  One  of  these  may 
have  been  the  appearance  to  James,  mentioned  by  Paul  alone 
(I  Cor.  XV.  7),  as  subsequent  to  that  to  the  five  hundred 
brethren.  It  may  be  referred  with  most  probability  to  Jeru- 
salem, after  the  return  of  the  apostles  from  Galilee.     That 
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this  return  took  plaee  by  the  Lord's  direction,  there  oan  be 
DO  doabt ;  although  Done  of  the  evangeliata  have  given  m  the 
slightest  hiot  as  to  any  svch  direotion.  Indeed,  it  is  this  very 
brevity — this  omission  to  plaee  on  record  the  minor  details 
which  miffht  serve  to  etmneot  the  great  facts  and  events  of 
oar  Lord  b  last  forty  days  on  earth, — that  has  occasioned 
all  tlft  doubt  and  difficulty  with  which  this  portion  of  the 
written  hEBt<H7  of  these  events  has  been  eocompassed.  The 
James  here  intended  was  probably  our  Lord's  brother,  who 
was  of  high  ocMiBiderstion  in  the  ehuroh,  and  ie  often,  in  the 
later  books,  simply  bo  named  without  any  special  designation. 
(See  Acts  xii.  17;  xv.  13;  xxi.  18;  Oal.  ii.  9.  12.  al.)  At  the 
time  wh«i  Paul  wrote,  the  other  James,  "  the  brother  of 
Jobn,^  as  he  is  called,  vras  already  dead  (Acts  xii.  2). 

After  thus  appearing  to  James,  our  Lord,  according  to  Paul, 
was  Been  "  of  all  the  apostles.'"  This,  too,  was  apparently  an 
appointed  meeting;  and  was  doubtleae  the  same  of  which 
Li^e  epeaks,  as  occurring  in  Jerusalem,  immediately  preceding 
the  ascNision.  It  was,  of  course,  the  Lord's  last  interview 
with  his  apostles.  He  repeats  to  them  the  promise  of  the 
bapitsm  with  the  Holy  Spirit  as  Boon  to  take  place;  and 
charges  them  not  to  depart  from  Jerusalem  until  this  should 
be  accomplished.*  Strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  twelve,  in 
this  last  solemn  moment,  put  to  him  the  question,  "  Lord,  wilt 
thou  at  this  time  restore  the  kingdom  to  Israel?"  How,  in- 
deed, were  they  to  believe !  Their  gross  and  darkened  minds, 
not  yet  enlighteoed  by  the  baptism  of  the  Spirit,  clung  still  to 
the  idea  of  a  temporal  Prince  and  Saviour,  who  shonld  deliver 
his  people,  not  from  their  sins,  but  from  the  galling  yoke  of 
Soman  dominion.  Our  Lord  deals  geotly  with  their  ignorimce 
and  want  of  faith;  "  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  the  times  and 
seasons; — but  ye  shall  receive  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
coming  upon  you;  and  ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  me — unto 
the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth." 

Diiting  this  discourse,  or  ia  immediate  connection  with  it, 
our  Lord  leads  them  out  as  far  aa  to  Bethany  {ivs  ilf  Bfitekfcen); 
and  lifting  up  his  hands  be  blessed  them  (Luke  xxiv.  50.) 
This  act  of  blessing  must  be  nnderatood,  by  all  the  laws  of 
language,  as  having  tak^n  place  at  or  near  Bethany.  The 
connecting  particle  is  xa/not  di,  aa  in  tbe  beginning  of  the  same 
Tcrae.  "  And  it  came  to  pass,  while  he  blessed  them,  he  was 
parted  from  them,  and  carried  up  into  heaven."  Our  Lord's 
asoeuBion,  tJiien,  took  place  at  or  near  Bethany.  Indeed,  the 
sacred  writer  could  hardly  have  found  words  to  express  this 
fact  more  definitely  and  fully;  and  a  doubt  on  this  point  could 
never  have  suggested  itself  tu  the  mind  of  any  reader,  but  for 
■  To  thu  iDtccricw  balonp  alio  Lok*  uiT.  M. 
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the  language  of  the  tame  writer,  is  Acta  L  12,  where  hu  pa- 
lates that  after  the  aseensioa  the  disciples  "  returned  unto 
Jerusalem  from  the  niouDt  called  Olifet."  Luke  gbviously  did 
not  mean  to  contradict  himself;  and  the  lalost  that  t^ia  ccc- 
preseioD  can  be  made  to  imply  is,  that  iVom  Bethan;,  where 
their  Lord  had  asoended,  which  lies  on  ih»  eastAra  slope  of  tb« 
Mount  of  Olives,  a  mile  or  more  below  the  suBHoit  Of  th^iudg<s 
the  disciples  returned  to  Jerusalem  hy  a  path  aoross  the  mounk 
Yet  from  this  remark  in  Aete  aroee,  probably  esrly  in  the 
fourth  oentuiy,  the  legend  which  fixed  the  place  of  the  awen- 
sion  on  the  reputed  summit  of  the  Mount  of  (Mives.  '  If  tiuit 
was  indeed  the  true  spot)  then  our  Lard  ascended  from  Et  in 
full  view  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem;  a  eiroumstanet 
not  hinted  at  by  the  evangdist,  not  at  all  m  oAaordance  tvith 
the  life  and  character  »f  the  Saviour.' 

As  these  disciples  stood  gazing  and  wondering,  whiles' cloud 
received  their  Lord  out  of  their  sight,  two  angols  stood  by 
them  in  white  apparel,  announcing  unto  thftm^  that  this  same 
Jesus,  who  was  thus  taken  up  from  them  into  heavenf  shaU 
again  80  come,  in  like  manner  as  they  had  sees  him  go  int« 
heaven.  With  this  annuucaatioa  ctoees  the  written  lust(»7  id 
our  Lord's  resurrection  and  aaoenuon. 

f  9.  Besulit. 

Having  thus  completed  the  discussion  relative  to  the 
sequence  of  events,  and  the  proper  mode  of  harmonizing  the 
accounts  given  by  the  four  evangelists  of  our  L«»^''s  resurrec- 
tion, his  ascenBion,  and  the  accompanying  oireumstances,  it 
may  be  north  while  here  to  present  a  summary  view  of  these 
events  and  circumstaocee,  in  the  order  resulting  from  the  pre- 
ceding considerations. 

At  early  dawn  on  the  first  day  of  tfae  week,  the  women  who 
had  attended  on  Jesus,  viz.,  Mary  Magdalene,  Mary  the  mother 
of  James,  Joanna,  Salome,  and  others,  went  out  with  spices  to 
the  sepulchre  in  order  further  to  embalm  the  Lord''B  body. 
They  inquire  among  themselves,  who  should  remove  for  them 
the  stone  which  closed  the  sepulchre.  On  their  arrival  they 
find  the  stone  already  taken  away ;  for  there  had  been  an 
earthquake,  and  an  angel  had  descendsd  and  rolled  away  the 
atone  and  sat  upon  it,  so  that  the  keepers  became  as  dead  men 
for  terror.  The  Lord  had  risen.  The  women,  knowing 
nothing  of  all  this,  are  amazed  ;  they  enter  the  tomb,  and  find 
not  the  body  of  the  Lord,  and  are  greatly  perplexed.  Atthis 
time,  Mary  Magdalene,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  body 

*  Fct  a  full  diaemdoii  of  thi«  topic,  in  rcpl;  to  the  obiMtiom  of  Mr  Nemun,  wc 
an  krUole  b;  Um  writer,  in  the  BibliathtM  SMra,  1U3,  Ho.  L  p.  176  tf. 
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bad  been  stolen  away,  leaTes  the  aepul«bre  and  the  other  *o- 
men,  and  runt  to  the  eit;  to  tell  Peter  and  John.  The  reat 
remain  in  the  tomb ;  and  immediately  two  angels  appear,  who 
amroance  vnto  Utem  that  Jesus  waa  risen  from  the  dead,  and 
give  them  a  charge  in  hia  name  for  theapoatles.  They  go  on* 
quickly  from  the  eepnlchre,  and  proceed  in  haste  to  the  city  to 
make  this  known  to  the  disoiples.  On  the  way  Jesus  meets 
Uieai,  permits  them  to  embrace  his  fhet,  and  icnews  the  same 
eharge  to  the  a[>ostle(i.  The  women  relate  these  things  to  the 
<lis<Hple>;  bnt  their  words  seem  to  them  as  idle  tales,  and 
thay  Deliered  them  not. 

Meantime  Peter  and  John  had  run  to  the  sepulchre,  aod 
CBtering  in  had  found  it  empty ;  but  the  orderly  art-angement 
of  the  gvave-elotbfls  and  of  the  napkin  convinced  John  that 
the  body  had  not  been  remored  either  by  Tiolence  or  by  friends; 
and  the  germ  of  a  belief  arises  in  hia  mind,  that  the  Lord  had 
riaea.  The  two  returned  to  the  city.  Maty  Magdalene,  who 
had  a^in  followed  them  to  the  sepulchre,  remained  standing 
and  weeping  before  it ;  aod  looking  in,  she  saw  two  angels 
ntting.  Turning  tound,  she  sees  Jesus ;  who  gives  to  lier 
alsoa  aotemn  charge  for  hia  diaoiples. 

The  further  sequence  of  events,  cons»tiAg  chiefly  of  onr 
Lord's  appearances,  presents  comparatively  little  difSculty. 
The  various  manifestations  which  the  Saviour  made  of  him- 
self to  bia  disciples  and  others,  as  recorded  by  the  evangelista 
and  Paul,  may  aooordingly  be  arranged  and  enumerated  as 
follows : — 

1.  To  the  women  returning  from  the  sepulchre.  Reported 
only  ^  Matthew. 

5.  To  Mary  Magdalene,  at  the  sepulchre.  By  John  and  Mark, 
8.  To  Peter,  perhaps  early  in  the  afternoon.     By  Luke  and 

Paul. 

4r.  To  the  two  disciples  going  to  Emmaus,  towards  evening. 
By  Luke  and  Mark. 

a.  To  the  apostles  (except  Thomas)  assembled  at  evening. 
By  Mark,  Lnke,  John,  and  Paul. — These  five  appearances  all 
took  place  at  or  near  Jerusalem,  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
t^e  same  day  on  which  our  Lord  arose. 

6.  To  the  apostles  (Thomas  being  present),  eight  days  after- 
wards at  Jerusalem.     Only  by  Jolui. 

7.  To  seven  of  the  apostles  on  the  shore  of  the  Lake  of 
Tiberias.     Only  by  John. 

8.  To  the  eleven  and  to  five  hundred  other  brethren,  on  a 
mountain  in  Galilee.     By  Matthew  and  Paul. 

9.  To  James,  probably  at  Jerusalem.     Only  by  Paul. 

10.  To  the  eleven  at  Jerusalem,  immediately  before  the  aa- 
cension.    By  Luke  in  Acte,  and  by  PauL 
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Note. — Besides  the  asual  Hannoniea  and  GoinmeDtariet,the 
following  works  are  of  some  importanoe,  uid  hare  been  ooo- 
solted:— 

J.  D.  MiCHAELis,  Ertldrunff  der  Begrdbiaxt — «n<2  Avfenit- 
hvm^em^iiMa  Ohritti.    H&lle  1783. 

J.  J.  Griesbach,  Inquiritar  in  fonht  wtde  Evangdittae  mat 
dt  renureotione  Zhmini  narrationes  haiuerint.  (>puBc.  Acad, 
ed.  Gabler,  ii.,  p.  241 . 

J.  J.  0«iE8BACH,  Locoram  N.  T.  ad  atceatum  Ghriati  m 
coeiunt  tmctantium  SyUoge.     Opnsc.,  ii.,  p.  471. 

J.  C.  VELTHU8EN,  ffisloria  BoBurrectvynU  Ohritti  «x  dwenit 
CommsntariiB  conitseta.  la  Velthuften's  Clomraentationes  Theol., 
t.  iv^  p.  77. 

Q-.  F.  Seileo,  Jetum  eorport  pariter  atgm  anima  in  eoelum 
<a$wntHm  4st9  an  argameniis  pemt  probari  fide  digm.  \n  V«l- 
thoa^i's  Comraent.  ThetJ.,  vi.,  p.  503. 

A.  Nbandeb,  DatLehenJem  CAriaft,  Ste  Aus^.  Berlia  1S39. 

K.  Hase,  Dot  Ldten  Jan,  3te  Ausg.  Leipz,  1840. 

£.  W.  Henobtenbero,  Die  angebHchm  WidersprHtAe  in  den 
BericAten  Uber  di«  An/erttehung  Jatv  und  die  Srgchainunffen  det 
Attferttandenen.  fivangelische  Kirchenzeitung,  Beriin  1841, 
No.  62-66.     Ool.  489-623. 

J,  L  DoBDBS,  Dietertaiio  Theoloffica  de  Jei%  in  vUam  reditu. 
Traj.  ad  Bhoium  1841.     8to. 


Abt.  VII.— 7%«  Woriao/Join  Omen,  D.D.  Edited  by  the 
Bev.  William  H.  GooLDt  Edinburgh.  Ediaburgh:  J<Ad- 
etione  &  Himter.  New  York :  Carter  and  Brothers,  1860, 
1851,  1852.     Svo. 

[The  foUoning  is  one  of  lereia!  notice!  of  the  new  edition  af  Owen 
niiick  have  appeared  m  the  -theological  jonmals  of  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  hailed  with  expcesMoOB  of  tbe  hrelieat  interest  and  saliB- 
foction  ;  the  Honi^ary  D^ee  in  Diyinit^  -which  was  recently  and 
spontaneouslj  conferred  by  Miami  TJniveraity  on  its  accompliahed 
Editor  but  giving  espression  to  the  estimate  which,  there  aa  here,  hat 
been  formed  of  his  labours,  and  indeed  (as  we  hare  reaaoa  to  believe) 
only  anticipating  similar  honours  intended  for  hin  l^  other  Trwi»- 
atlantic  Ccilt^^— Eu.  For.  Ev.  Bn.^ 

In  regard  to  the  edit<»ial  -care  wfaioii  has  been  bestoirod  oa 
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this  enterprise,  we  learn  something  from  the  work  itself,  and 
aomethiiig  ftom  other  sources.  The  towering  reputation  of 
Owen  led  to  efforts  towards  an  edition  of  his  collected  work! 
asearlyaa  1721,  under  the  patronage  of  Asty,NeBbitt,  Matthew 
Clarke,  Bidgely,  and  Bradbury.  One  folio  volume  appeared, 
and  thus  the  affair  ended.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  venerable 
Sir  John  Hartopp,  the  friend  of  Owen,  to  whose  stenography 
we  owe  some  of  our  best  samples  of  the  j^eat  preacher's  ex- 
tempore disoourseB.  The  Life  was  by  Asty.  It  was  inaccurate, 
and,  as  Cotton  Mather  said,  did  not  "  contain  so  many  pages 
as  Owen  had  written  books.''  Though  it  was  the  age  of  weighty 
tomes,  which  a  man  could  hardly  lift,  aloi  ntv  ^geni  ■/«,  it  could 
not  sustain  so  ponderous  an  undertaking.  The  Exposition  of 
the  Hebrews,  <n  itself,  was  four  folios.  Yet  Manton's  worki 
had  been  gathered  into  five  such  volumes,  Goodwin's  into  as 
many,  Charnoek's,  Flavel's,  and  Howe's,  into  two  each,  and 
Bates's  into  one.  The  first  suocessful  edbrt  was  that  of  Mr 
Baynes,  under  the  editorial  charge  of  Mr  Bnssell,  a  dissenting 
minister  near  London.  It  reached  twenty-one  octavo  volumes, 
including  Mr  Orme's  Memoir.  This  edition,  begun  in  1826,  i« 
the  one  ndiioh  is  seen  on  the  shaves  of  our  scholars;  but  the 
cost  was  great,  and  it  has  long  since  been  scarce  in  the  market, 
so  as  abundantly  to  justify  the  Scottish  publishers  in  essaying 
a  new  reprint  on  more  moderate  terms. 

We  rise  from  the  examination  of  these  volnmee  with  hi^ 
respect  and  unusual  satisfaction.  Every  thing  that  Mr  Gooid 
has  done  commands  our  approval,  and  as  much  are  we  thank- 
ful for  his  wise  reserve,  as  for  his  care  and  learning.  Only 
those  who  have  worked  for  the  press,  losing  sleep  and  health 
at  the  slavish  comparison  of  texts  and  lections,  worrj'ing  out 
the  meaning  of  hopeless  periods,  reforming  incompatible  ortho- 
graphies, and  threading  the  maze  of  preposterous  punctuation, 
and  perspiring  over  proofs  and  revises,  can  render  due  credit 
to  the  editorial  moil.  The  work  has  found  a  workman  fitted 
to  his  task.  Former  editions  had  been  grossly  inaccurate.  In 
some  of  the  works,  printers  had  persisted  in  following  soma 
impression  indescribably  corrupt,  in  preference  to  later  copies 
corrected  by  the  living  author.  It  is  believed  that  few  writen 
have  suffered  more  from  this  sort  of  mangling  than  John  Owen, 
and  few  could  endure  it  less;  for  be  wrote  rapidly,  published 
in  troublous  times,  and  was  characteristically  careless  of  little 
things.  This  is  an  affair  in  which,  as  every  literary  observer 
knows,  bad  continually  grows  worse.  Oonsequently,  which  of 
ne  is  there  wiio  has  not  been  both  amused  and  vexed  at  the 
inextricable  tangle  of  sentences  in  the  smaller  reprints!  The 
author  himself  was  betrayed  into  lamentation  over  the  plight 
hi  whtob  his  "  Theolt^umena"  came  to  him, — "Nobis  a  prelo 
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a  capite  ad  calcem  oyeris  absentibus.^  And  be  joeoBely  so- 
nexes  the  following  note  to  hia  "  Death  of  Death  :  — "  I  must 
inform  the  reader,  that  I  cannot  own  any  of  bis  censures  until 
be  shall  have  corrected  these  errata,  and  allowed  beaides  many 
eraina  for  literal  faults,  viz.,  partus  for  parma,  let  for  set,  him 
for  them,  and  the  like;  also  mispointing  and  false  accenting  of 
Greek  words,  occasioned  by  my  distance  from  the  press;  and 
something  else,  of  which  it  would  be  too  much  tyranny  in  mak- 
ing the  printer  instrumeatal  in  the  divulging."  Even  the  ssr 
turoine  face  of  oritioism  melts  into  a  smile  over  the  Oxford 
edition  of  our  authorised  version,  in  1717,  known  as  the 
"  Vinegar  Edition,"  because  in  Luke  xiii.  7  we  read,  "  Then 
said  he  unto  the  dresser  of  his  vinegar.  Behold,  these  three 
years,"  &c.  But  perhaps  the  instance  given  by  droll  Cotton 
Mather  will  be  regarded  as  climacteric;  who  thus  prefaces  the 
final  table  of  errata  in  his  Magnalia — "  The  Holy  Bible  itself, 
in  some  of  its  editions,  hath  been  affronted  with  soandalona 
errors  in  the  press-work;  and  in  one  of  these  they  so  printed 
these  words.  Psalm  oxix.  16],  ^  Printen  have  persecuted  me 
without  a  cause.'  " 

The  present  editor  deals  reverently  with  the  author's  text, 
in  the  spirit  of  that  honest  exactness  which  happily  marks  the 
criticism  of  this  century.  The  standard  of  collation  has  been 
some  edition  which  may  have  engaged  the  author's  eye.  Neces- 
sary additions  are  enclosed  in  brackets.  Slight  grammatical 
inaccuracies  are  corrected,  but  no  liberties  are  taken  with  an- 
tique phraseology.  The  words  and  style  are  Owen*s,  as  should 
be  the  case  in  every  edition  for  the  learned.  The  shocking 
punctuation  of  the  seventeenth  century,  made  more  annoyiog 
by  careless  oompositors,  has  been  amended.  Even  the  italics 
have  been  put  back  into  the  text,  in  cases  where  they  had  a 
«gnificanoy  or  emphasis.  The  ones,  twos,  and  threes,  of  the 
author's  endless  divisions,  have  been  made  conformable  to  an 
intelligible  enumeration ;  no  small  endeavour,  as  any  sedulous 
reader  can  attest.  The  Scripture  quotations  have  been  revised, 
and  the  numerous  passages  from  the  Fathers  have,  so  far  as 
was  possible,  been  verified  and  duly  noted.  These  are  tiie 
points  which  make  a  reader  secure  and  satisfied  in  reading  an 
edition,  and  which  lead  us  to  give  this  edition  the  preference 
to  all  others. 

After  ascertaining  and  perpetuating  a  true  text,  it  remained 
for  the  editor  to  elucidate  the  contents.  Here  one  must  steer 
nicely  between  a  show  of  help  by  soanty  unimportant  scholia, 
and  a  mass  of  pedantic  and  overloading  annotation.  Mr  Goold 
has  borne  sternly  towards  the  side  of  modest  frugality;  but 
with  equal  learning  and  judgment.  So  far  as  we  have  observed 
in  five  volumes,  he  has  touched  the  felicitous  mean.     His  re- 
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mackH.  prefatory  to  the  several  treattsea  are  sufBcient  to  indi- 
cate Iheir  drift  and  furnish  their  history.  Soma  of  the  eooleai- 
astical  and  literary  anecdotes,  whiah  his  long  familiarity  with 
iamous  Ubranefthas  here  supplied,  are  novel  and  illuatrativ«. 
Hia  notes  in  the  margin  have,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  taken 
UB  hack  to  the  text  with  increased  underetandine,  and  we  need 
BQarely  add,  they  are  always  favourable  to  old  theology,  in  ids 
strict  interpretation.  A  complete  Index  is  promised.  A 
.valuable  Mfonoir,  in  ^wing  but  oondensed  style,  is  furnished 
by  the  B>ev.  Dr  Andrew  Thomson.  The  treatises  are  arranged 
in  three  grand  divisiona,  as  Doctrinal,  Braetical,  and  Coatrover- 
.sia).  If  there  «hould  be  a  demand,  these  volumes  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  Theologoumena  and  the  Exposition  of  the  Epistle 
to  the  Hebrews.*  The  whole  work  is  purcbaaed  in  America 
at  Bve  .dollars  for  four  ¥tjumea. 

Thus  have  we  endeavoured  to  apprize  our  readers  of  what 
ihay  may  hope  for,  in.tbiis  newest  Sedition  of  John  Owen's  wri&- 
iogB.  But  we  seize- the  ooeasion  to  odd  a  few  remarks  on  tli« 
-treatises  themselves,  and  especially  on  those  aJready  issued; 
in  the  confident  expectation  that  some  who  have  despaired  of 
gaining  benefit  from  a  rare-  and  voluminous  author,  and  others 
who  have  not  adverted  to  his  merits,  will  take  oocasion  to  pro* 
vide  themselves  with  the  whole.  The  volumes  before  us  are, 
Iw  number,  the  first, seooad,  fifth,  eighth,  andiiiatb;f  the  first 

Tee  respectively  concerning  Christ,  the  Trinity,  and  Justifi- 
cation, and  the  remainder  containing  sermons 

[We  omit  the  details  that  follow  with  regard  to  the  works 
contained  in  the  five  vols.  These  are  taken  chiefly  from  Dr 
Goold's  prefatory  notes,  and  must,  in  that  form,  already  be  in 
the  possession  of  most  of  our  readers.] 

Thus  we  have  gone  over  the  contents  of  these  five  volumes 
with  the  confident  expectation  that  even  this  meagre  outline 
will  induce  some  to  procure  the  entire  work.  But  we  must 
not  deny  ourselves  the  liberty  of  adding  some  remarks  on  the. 
character  and  merits  of  this  great  theologian.  Among  bia 
ooevals  be  was  by  common  consent  ranked  as  foremost  in  the 
array  of  Galvinistio  Nonconformists.  His  services  to  the  cause 
of  religion  and  liberty  were  not  confined  to  the  products  of  hig 
study;  he  was  great  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  guidance  of  troubled 
consciences,  in  the  polity  of  education,  and  in  what  his  own 
a^  d€dDomtnated  "  affairs."  Henoe  he  became  the  target  for 
many  a  flight  of  arrows  from  errorists,  high- churchmen,  and 
malignants,  carrying  the  venom  of  South's  wit  and  .the  barbed 
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•  [Tha  puLliahen  haya  now  definitelj  anaouEoed  thair  ii 
irorkB  in  eigbt  Tolg.,  tinder  Dr  Goold's  Buperintendeiice.] 

■^■  rSJDca  (Ua  reriew  ma  pennad,  othet  &Te  Tola,  hare  been  iuned,  uid  tlie  n 
ing  iix  are  to  follow  witbin  b  feir  montb*.] 
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doggerel  of  Butler's  iambics.  He  was  00  far  an  Indepe&dcnt, 
aa  to  suffer  in  the  estimatioa  of  such  Presbyterians  aa  di»- 
trusted  Oromwell  and  could  not  forget  the  field  ttf  Dunbar. 
Yet  his  ponderous  wisdom  and  shining  piety  overbore  all  tern* 
porary  dislike,  and  secured  him  a  name  which  none  have  more 
tendeny  cherished  than  our  eCDlestaatical  progenitors.  His 
immense  erudition,  joined  to  a^  exhaustive,  crashing  logic,  and 
a  fervonr  as  high  as  that  of  the  mystics,  but  pater  and  mors 
SOTiptnral,  cauiied  his  writings  to  be  the  most  necessary  arsenal 
of  succeeding  polemics.  His  philology,  his  eohool-divinity,  his 
classio  stores,  his  thorough  reading  iu  all  heresies,  and  his 
unanswerable  reasonings,  were  tenfold  more  honourable,  be- 
cause they  resulted  not  in  novel  hypotheses,  but  in  fortifying 
the  catholic  tenets  of  the  B«formed  faith.  In  this  respect  he 
was  a  strong  contrast  to  Bichard  Baxter,  who  had  ecgoal  know- 
ledge of  recondite  literature,  equal  ardour,  equal  sinoerity,  and 
vastly  greater  command  of  eloquent  diction,  in  "  English  pure 
uid  undefiled;  "  but  who  was  for  ever  goaded  by  the  cestmm 
of  inventive  genius,  misled  by  the  lights  of  his  restless  imagina- 
tion, puzzled  by  distinctions  akin  to  tboee  of  Aqoinas  and  Soo- 
tas,whom  he  so  oftenquotes,  and  wasted  in  specalations intended 
to  better  but  really  marring  the  symmetrical  Reformation  edi- 
fice. Hence  it  is  the  hortatory  works  of  one,  and  the  theo- 
logical treatises  of  the  other,  which  are  respectively  their  glory. 
As  unlike  was  Owen  to  John  Howe,  but  for  other  reasons. 
We  do  not  remember  any  expatiatii^  ascents  of  Owen,  sus- 
tained through  snch  a  career  of  spiritual  soaring,  as  some  of 
Howe's.  Owen  displays  more  of  the  process,  the  heare  and 
groanings  of  the  engine,  the  powerful  and  often  tedious  exer- 
citation  on  originals,  textasi  sonroec,  and  dogmatic  sequences 
the  repeated  downfalls  of  the  tilt-hammer  on  heretical  sophisms, 
andthe  obstructed  but  triumphant  passage  from  inward  strength 
to  palpable  effects.  Howe  seldom  spends  long  time  on  the 
Heiwew  and  Qreek  text,  meddles  little  voth  Uw  genesis  and 
growth  of  schools  and  opinions,  hardly  ever  looks  aside  at  op- 
ponents, never  disturbs  his  gradual  rise  to  unearthly  elevation 
by  the  technic^ities  of  the  books,  but  platonizes  in  a  Ohristian 
senae,  fioats  away  on  his  own  happy  wing,  consistently  with 
common  faith,  but  in  a  language  ^  his  own,  free  from  the 
trick  of  contemporary  qoaintness  and  puritanic  mauneriwn, 
yet  swelling  into  peculiar  eloquence  for  those  who  can  accota- 
pony  him  through  the  occasioaa)  heaviness  of  his  preliminary 
movcanents.  It  is  remarkable  how  few  sentences  can  be  de- 
tached from  Howe's  folios,  expressive  of  the  critical  definitions 
of  strict  Oalvinism,  which,  on  the  whole,  he  nevertheless  ad- 
mitted; while  in  Owen  such  may  be  found  etd  aptrturam  lUri. 
With  Manton,  Chamock,  Bates,  and  Flavel,  it  would  be  a 
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violenoe  to  compare  John  Owen;  great  in  a  certain  way,  they 
cannot  aspire  to  be  named  as  bis  compeers. 

We  do  not  rank  Owen  among  metaphysical  divines.  By 
saying  this,  we  are  far  from  denying  to  him  a  perspioacHy  equal 
to  any,  exercised  by  long  oonvorse  with  the  intricacies  of  scho- 
lastic ontology  and  psyobology.  In  places  innumerable,  he 
evinces  his  power  of  sustaining  divine  truth  by  showing  its  eor- 
respondence  with  the  nature  of  spiritual  things  and  the  record 
of  consciousness.  At  the  same  time  it  is  certain  that  his  method 
of  inqoiry  and  proof  is  exegetioal  and  dogmatical,  rather  than 
philosophical.  Our  meaning  may  be  most  briery  indicated 
by  stating  that,  in  the  respect  intended,  he  is  unlike  Edwards 
and  the  New  England  theologians.  In  the  same  way  he  also 
differs  from  earlier  vrriters,  such  as  Twisse.  A  profound  re- 
Terence  for  the  inspired  Scriptures,  as  the  material  of  all  theo- 
logical science,  compelled  him  into  the  lines  of  laborious  inter- 
preters; so  that  even  where  the  titles  under  which  he  ranges 
his  thoughts  are  those  of  the  old  thtohffia  dopmaiica,  the  process 
of  argnment  conducts  him  perpetually  to  a  closeness  of  exegesis, 
which  was  limited  only  by  the  apparatus  of  his  day. 

As  a  polemic  he  was  formidable.  Such  any  writer  must 
needs  be  who  has  mastered  all  the  libraries  of  error,  and  nerved 
himself  by  all  the  labours  of  the  dialectic  palsestra,  besides  pos- 
sessing invention,  clear  understanding,  manly  judgment,  and 
immovable  love  of  truth.  It  was  not,  however,  by  smart  fetches, 
nimble  fence,  or  the  suddenness  of  single  dashes,  that  he  achieved 
bis  victories.  The  mode  of  his  day  took  time  for  campaigns; 
and  this  was  favourable  to  Owen,  who  never  left  an  unreduced 
fortress  in  his  rear,  and  loved  to  pursue  his  adversary  in  every 
movement,  and  drive  him  from  every  ooTer.  In  so  doing  he  is 
often  tedious,  but  he  is  never  weak  and  never  sophistical;  and 
there  is  a  glow  of  interest  when,  after  a  lengthened  preparation, 
he  concentrates  his  columns,  and  overwhelms  a  Soeinian  or 
Popish  enemy  by  the  irresistible  sunmiation  of  bis  argument. 
Yet  it  is  nowise  surprising  that  readers  of  a  hasty  or  fastidious 
tnm  should  regard  many  of  his  dissertations  as  unreasonably 
drawn  out. 

The  wonder  is,  that  a  writer  of  such  intellectual  force  and 
such  store  of  learning,  should  have  dis{)layed  the  majesty  of 
his  faculties  in  treatises  on  the  inward  experience  of  tl>e  re- 
newed soul.  This  must  be  admitted  as  the  fact.  Leaving  out 
of  view  sermons,  and  passages  of  great  unction,  interspersed 
throughout  his  doctrinal  works,  we  need  only  remind  any 
reader  of  the  books  on  Communion,  on  Temptation,  on  Indwell- 
ing Sin,  on  the  Mortification  of  Sin,  and  above  all  on  Spiritual 
Mindednesa.  In  these  he  shows  a  heart  exercised  with  long 
and  sore  trials,  accustomed  to  self-inspection,  with  reference  to 
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the  highest  spiritual  standard,  ajid  sensitive  as  to  the  slightest 
harm  threatening  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  The  Antinomian 
tendencies  of  the  day  led  him  to  use  the  probe  with  an  unflinch- 
ing hand,  and  to  apply  the  testa  of  regeneration  with  a  severity 
which  is  sometimes  appalling.  His  lofty  idea  of  a  true  spiritnu 
worship,  under  the  New  Testament,  aa  diatinguished  from  all 
fancies,  frames,  imaginary  elevations,  ceremonions  offices,  and 
pompous  service,  appears  and  reappears  in  every  stage  of  his 
protracted  authorship.  Ou  the  other  hand,  the  joy  of  religion, 
as  converse  most  assured  and  intimate  with  the  Mediator,  God 
manifest  in  the  flesh,  beams  with  a  holy  radiance  over  ail  the 
numerous  works  which  treat  of  Ohrist.  He  would  have  been 
out  of  his  element  in  such  a  directory  for  details  of  Christian 

firactice  as  fills  several  volumes  of  Baxter  e  works,  and  his  talent 
ay  as  little  in  oonvictive  applioatiou  of  the  law,  such  as  we  find 
in  the  famous  "Call  to  the  Unconverted,"  orAlleine's  "Alarm;" 
but  when  he  undertook  to  carry  his  clue  through  the  mazes  of 
an  experienced  heart,  he  did  the  work  of  guidance  so  as  to  be 
without  a  rival.  This  it  is  whioh  has  endeared  his  writings  to 
the  most  spiritual  of  the  evangelic^  churches,  even  among  the 
unlettered ;  while  the  masculine  theology  which  underlies  this 
stratum  of  experience  like  a  moss  of  granite,  has  oon)mended 
the  same  treatises  to  minds  otherwise  prone  to  turn  away  from 
experimental  religion. 

The  style  of  Owen  has  been  sufficiently  stigmatized,  till  there 
is  scarcely  a  dainty  polisher  of  smooth  periods  who  has  not 
learned  to  gird  at  it.  Notwithstanding  some  undeniable  awk- 
wardnesses, it  has  qualities  of  characteristic  greatness.  Its 
very  unwieldiness  often  holds  the  attention  and  leaves  impres- 
sions such  as  the  author  purposed.  Owen's  sentences  abhor 
melodious  rythm,  and  twist  themselves  into  cacophony,  disap- 
pointing the  ear  of  all  cadence;  as  if  one  with  a  fine  voice 
should  try  to  sing  out  of  tune.  The  natural  directness,  un- 
studied tenderness,  and  manly  grace  of  Baxter's  incomparable 
English  is  certainly  wanting;  yet  Owen  is  English  too,  and 
often  most  so  where  he  is  most  huge  and  exorbitant  in  his 
homely  circumlocutions.  No  one  can  plead  in  his  behalf  that 
he  was  ruined  by  classical  reading,  for  it  is  agreed  that  his 
Latin  is  worse  than  his  vernacular;  see  the  Theologoumens 
pamm.  All  cunning  balance  of  clauses  was  for  from  his 
thoughts.  Labouring  with  anxieties  of  another  sort,  he  broke 
forth  in  words  whioh  threw  themselves  into  unusual  but  strong 
array,  making  the  style  a  genuine  effluence  of  the  man.  Simi- 
litudes and  metaphors  are  not  numerous,  and  when  he  goes  into 
his  garden,  all  is  welcome  that  tells  his  meaning,  be  it  weed  or 
flower;  but  he  could  give'a  hortia  siccus  of  such  illustrations, 
equal  to  any  we  ever  read  for  rugged  force  and  power  over  the 
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imagmatioa  He  revelled  much  more  in  those  formulas,  even 
down  to  illative  particles,  which  denote  the  articulations  of 
logic,  and  loved  to  play  with  these  technical  phrases,  as  a 
swordsman  preludes  his  assault  by  motions  proper  to  his  art  of 
defence.  There  are  moods  in  which  the  student  who  is  capable 
of  an  interest  in  such  great  wrestling  of  ratiocination  will  take 
a  peculiar  delight  in  these  very  formalities  of  the  schools. 
They  had  not  yet  invented  our  way  of  crushing  a  heretical 
opponent  with  rose  leaves  and  violets,  or  turning  the  dialectic 
spear  into  a  thyrsus  of  epigrams.  We  can  never  cease  to  re- 
gret that  a  man  ao  truly  admirable  as  Robert  Hall  should 
have  allowed  himself  to  disparage  our  great  theologian  in  words 
so  contemptuous  as  some  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  The 
well-known  remark  about  the  "continent  of  mud,"  recorded  by 
Dr  Gregory,  is  traditionally  said  to  have  been  repeated  by  Hall 
to  the  late  Pr  John  M.  Mason,  who  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  Owen,  and  well  able  to  vindicate  him.  Something  similar 
is  found  in  the  Reminiscences  of  a  Mr  Greene,  prefixed  to  the 
fourth  American  volume  of  Halt's  works;  a  memoir  which,  up 
to  the  moment  of  this  present  writing,  stands  clearly  first  in 
our  list  of  puerile  biographies.  Among  a  score  of  vapid  or 
foolish  sayings  (often  deriving  their  quality  doubtless  from  the 
conduit)  perpetuated  in  this  helpless  collection,  Hall  is  made 
to  Hay  of  Owen — "  I  can't  think  how  you  can  like  Dr  Owen.  I 
can't  read  him  with  any  patience.  I  never  read  a  page  of  Dr 
Owen,  sir,  without  finding  some  confusion  in  his  thoughts,  either 
a  truism  or  a  contradiction  in  terms,"  It  was  adventurous  itl 
Mr  Hall,  (supposing  him  to  have  ever  said  it),  so  summarily  to 
depose  the  acknowledged  champion  of  English  Calvinism  froin 
a  place  accredited  to  him  by  the  suSrnges  of  theologians,  them- 
selves  great,  and  of  various  and  opposing  schools.  It  was  a 
false  judgment,  perhaps  adopted  early,  in  his  Socinian  days, 
left  uncorrected  by  any  sufficient  perusal  of  Owen's  works,  and 
favoured  by  the  strong  repugnance  of  a  delicate,  tasteful  scholar 
for  the  austere,  antiquated,  and  uncouth  style  of  the  mighty 
but  slipshod  Nonconformist.  How  unlike  this  the  recorded 
opinions  of  Watts  and  Doddridge,  and  (not  to  confine  ourselves 
to  dissent)  of  Cecil,  who  said:  "Owen  stands  at  the  head  of 
his  class  of  divines.  His  scholars  will  be  more  profound  and 
enlarged,  and  hotter  furnished,  than  those  of  most  other 
writers.  His  work  on  the  Spirit  has  been  my  treasure-house, 
and  one  of  my  very  first-rate  books."  Indeed  it  would  be  easy 
to  fill  pages  with  extraots,  of  the  nature  of  testimonials  to  the 
esteem  in  which  Dr  Owen  was  held,  first  by  his  contemporaries, 
and  then  by  sound  and  capable  theologians  of  each  succeeding 
generation  down  to  our  own  day.  But  he  asks  no  witnesses ; 
his  works  are  before  oa,  to  ipealE  for  theuselves. 
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Art.  VIII. —  WUietucha/itiehe  Kritik  der  EvaiigelUAm 
Geichickte.  Ein  Compmdium  der  geaamiaten  Evangelienkritik 
mit  SsTiiekiie&tiffwi0  der  nevtten  Erschemungen  bearbeUet 
turn  Dr  A.  Ehrard     1842,  pp.  1113. 

[^Wx  hope  none  of  our  readera  will  regard  the  foUowing  critique  as, 
at  tltis  time  of  day,  too  formal  and  elementary.  It  was  written  some 
years  ago ;  but  as  a  simple  retumi  of  Straussism  and  its  refiitationa,  it 
conbtisB  material  of  permanent  value.  It  will  be  followed  up  in  our 
p^^  by  other  papers  of  a  kindred  but  more  elaborate  character. — 
Ed.  For.  Ev.  Bev.'} 

No  portion  of  th«  Bible,  not  excepting  now  even  the  Penta- 
teuch, which  had  been  so  long  the  battlefield  of  the  German 
critics,  excites  so  much  interest  at  the  present  moment  in  Ger- 
many as  the  four  gospels.  This  is  owing  to  the  new  direction 
which  the  course  of  biblical  criticism  has  taken  in  that  country, 
since  the  appearance  in  1835  of  Strauss's  work  on  the  Life  of 
Jesus.  This  work,*  it  is  well  known,  has  produced  a  sensation 
in  the  German  theological  world,  unequalled  by  any  thing 
which  has  occurred  since  the  publication  of  the  Wolfcnbiitt^ 
Fragments  by  Lessing,  in  1 778.  It  has  passed  rapidly  through 
repeated  editions,  has  been  printed,  bow  many  timea  we  are 
unable  to  say,  in  an  abridged  and  less  critical  form  for  unedu- 
cated readers,  has  been  translated  into  other  languages,  and 
has  given  rise  to  a  controversy,  which  after  the  lapse  now  of 
these  ten  years  nearly,  is  still  kept  up  with  undiminished 
vigour.-f- 

Of  the  degree  of  positive  influence  which  this  work  of  Strauss 
has  exerted,  of  the  actual  impression  which  it  has  made  on  the 
public  mind,  it  is  not  easy  to  forma  definite  opinion.  We 
should  certainly  err,  however,  were  we  to  regard  the  attention 
meroly  which  it  has  awakened  as  any  very  exact  criterion  of 
the  favour  with  which  its  doctrines  have  been  received,  or  as 
indicating  to  any  very  great  extent  an  increase  of  the  infidelity 
of  Germany  over  and  above  that  which  previously  existed.  In 
the  first  place,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  at  the  time  when 
Strauss  came  forward  with  his  new  theory  for  the  explanation 
of  the  gospel  history,  the  old  type  of  rationalism,  that  which 

*  StTBDM  liij  slu  publiihed  in  dagmatla  thcalotcT- '  woA  entitled,  t^e  OfarWtidie 
GkubeoBlehre,  tiC,  or  u  Kratandec  {Zeu^in  filr  die  ChriBtliche  Wfthtbvit,  6.  2) 
-with  a.  ■iKailicaDt  paroDamBBia  terniB  it  Otaubeas.LEEaK.  This  has  attnkCted  mnch 
leH  ntteutioD.  Add  to  this,  and  hli  Das  liSben  Jem,  one  other  Toliune — hiaBtnit- 
■chrifuu  or  ConU-Drenial  WritiagB.  and  jou  hare  Uien  a  complete  kppantiu  far  th« 
ttuAj  of  StrauBBlBui  in  its  original  Bouroee. 

t  A  nnimBry  Tiev  a!  the  SCnnssiao  literatim— th>t  ii,  of  the  priu^py  wntian 
vhich  hare  appaared  in  (b«  count  of  thiB  diacassian,  the  names  of  their  anthora, 
tbeir  object,  «tf  la  and  merit  of  their  performancee,  &c.— mav  be  found  In  BheinnldH 
AUKameiQei  Baptrtoriiim,  bd.  21, 2^  21, 31, 13. 
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flouridied  pftrtiouUrly  from  the  bej^iDning  of  tbe  preeent  ooq- 
tu^  until  1817,  which  is  represented  in  ezegeeis  by  Paulus, 
and  in  do^uatios  by  Wegsoheider,  had  lost  very  much  ita  toiea- 
tific  interest  with  the  public,  and  had  thus  left  tbe  ground 
open  for  some  new  development  of  the  rationaliatio  principle. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Strauss  appeared ;  and  of  thosa 
who  embraoed  his  sentimentfi,  tbe  gre&t  majority  consisted,  not 
of  those  who  now  went  over  frwii  the  Christian  oarap  to  unbe- 
lief for  the  first  time,  but  of  such  as  had  already  taken  this 
step,  and  on  this  occasion  merely  exchanged  oqe  form  of  reli- 
f^ous  sceptieiam  for  ano^er.  In  the  second  place,  Strauss'a 
notonoty  hs^  proceeded,  after  all,  much  more  from  tbe  opposi- 
tic»i  whiob  his  views  have  eneountered,  than  from  any  demcm- 
etration  of  numbers  or  strength  which  his  eupporters  have 
made  in  his  behalf.  Those  who  have  taken  port  against  him 
exceed  by  scores  those  who  have  attempted  to  do  battle  for 
him.*  Zeal  for  tbe  truth  of  God  is  not  yet  wholly  extinct  in  the 
land  of  the  Reformers ;  and  this  zeal,  wherever  it  exists,  cannot 
but  display  itsdf  whenever  any  danger,  be  it  real  or  apparent, 
Bcema  to  tnreaten  the  interests  of  Christianity.  "  We  bar  th« 
doors  carefully,  not  merely  when  we  expect  a,  formidable  attack, 
but  whep  we  have  treasure  in  the  houae.*^  It  is  truly  gratify- 
ing to  see  the  proof  which  this  controversy  has  elicited,  that 
Gennany  has  still  so  many  who  continue  faithful  to  the  truth, 
and  who  can  bring  to  the  defence  of  it  an  ability  and  learning 
equal  to  the  crisis.  Again,  the  civil  proceedings  in  which 
Strauss  has  been  involved,  have  given  him  a  publicity  which 
his  writings  alone  would  not  have  procured  him.  At  the  time 
of  the  publication  of  bis  Life  of  Jesus,  he  was  occupying  the 
place  of  Bepetent  in  the  theological  seminary  at  Tubingen, 
and  at  the  same  time  delivering  lectures  on  philosophy  in  tbe 
university.  He  was  immediately  called  on  by  the  superintend- 
eats  of  public  instruction  to  show,  if  he  could,  how  the  views 
advanced  in  this  book  were  to  be  reconciled  with  his  position 
as  a  professed  Christian  teacher.  Failing  to  make  this  out  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  judges,  he  was  removed  from  his  office, 
and  thus  became  at  once,  in  tbe  estimation  of  many,  a  martyr 

<  It  ia  ftlldwed  od  all  hajtili,  that  Stmnit  hu  not  b«eii  able  to  ntabtub  anj  distinct 
•chool  of  Lib  own.  Bodhj  individuals  haTe  adopted  paru  of  bia  e/Btem,  but  bj  thi» 
ectectidnn  iM«lf  tbe;  declare  Tinually  tfaat  at  a  irhole  they  reEard  it  aa  inconUBtent 
and  untenabLe.  Among  thou  who  bars  vHtten  eitber  eitended  reviews  at  Stnuaa  in 
the  jaomala  devoted  to  literature  and  tlKoloey,  or  KiwratB  treatbee,  are  mentioned 
the  naioee  of  Steudel.  Klaibi-r,  Vaihincer.  Hoemaan,  Kem,  UllDiann,  MUller,  Pauluj, 
(Hiander,  Bretschneider,  SohueiUer,  Sohellmejer,  Tholuck,  Gelpka,  HarlesB.  Kott- 
meier,  Krabbe,  Neander,  Sack,  I^nge,  Grnlicb,  Theile,  EBohenmayer.  Heller,  Wilke, 
&c  kc.  Some  of  theae  namea  will  be  recoenised  aa  unoni;  those  of  the  ataupclieet 
defenders  of  ratiooalism.  The  trutb  ia.  the  oritioa  piinciplea  propoDndMi  b;  Strauai 
aie  HI  uniiersall;  deatruetire  in  their  nature,  that  mai  not  onl)'  of  eiangelical  futh 
in  the  Koapel.  but  faith  of  an;  kind  In  the  faiatorj  of  the  pait  or  bumaa  teatiBiDn;  in 
geneial,  find  themaelTei  at  Tarianee  with  bim. 
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to  the  rights  of  free  inquiry.*  He  was  elected,  after  this,  ia 
1839,  with  much  opposition,  Bod  after  loud  protestation  from 
various  quarters,  to  the  professorsbip  of  dogmatics  and  church 
history  in  the  university  of  Zurich  in  Switzerland.  But  tho 
people  of  the  canton,  indignant  at  the  outrage  thus  offered  to 
their  religious  feelings,  soon  rose  «n  maue  and  compelled  him 
to  resign  his  ofBce  and  withdraw  from  the  country.  The  ex- 
citement and  controversy  attending  these  transactions  drew  on 
him  necessarily  universsd  attention,  and  rendered  him  famous 
throughout  Europe.  Finally,  there  are  already  no  slight  indi- 
cations, that  the  influence  of  Strauss  is  waning,  and  that  the 
impression  which  he  seemed  to  produce  at  first,  has  given  way  to 
a  more  sober  estimate  of  his  work  considered  as  an  intellectual 
production,  as  well  aa  to  a  conviction  of  the  utter  falsity  of 
the  critical  principles,  so-called,  on  which  it  is  written.  In  such 
a  country  as  Germany,  where  the  learned  class  is  so  numerous, 
there  are  always  many  who  take  no  very  active  interest  in  the 
theological  results  which  such  controversies  are  designed  to 
establish,  who  yet  make  it  a  matter  of  honour  to  see  to  it  that 
literary  justice  is  dealt  out  to  the  parties.  They  constitute  a 
sort  of  court  of  science,  into  which  these  questions  are  brought, 
and  where,  all  polemic  feelings  being  put  aside  as  much  as 
possible,  they  are  decided  with  reference  solely  to  the  skill, 
ability,  and  general  fairness  of  argument,  with  which  the  com- 
batants have  maintained  their  cause.f     The  judgment  thus 

*  The  tniniiten  or  the  Fruuian  Qoreninieiit  v«re  diapoged  ti  ftnt  to  prohibit  the 

EublintiOD  of  hil  vork  in  Prtuaia.  Bat  tLe  qucstioD  wm  tubinitted  lo  n  emnder,  wid 
e  gBTB  hU  advice  agninat  it.  He  replied  thai  the  doctrine  of  Stnuu  itm  certainly 
tnbienire  d[  Cbriatianitj  and  ths  church ;  bnt  jet  thst  the  book  wu  written  withoat 
offenaiTe  lerity,  and  with  acieutific  eameitneai — that  the  onlj  proper  weapona  to  be 
lued  againat  it  were  connter  ar^ment  and  diacuaaion,  and  that  aa  a  matter  of  policj 
■lao  it  ahould  he  given  over  foi  ita  fate  to  the  public  conaoience  and  re»aon.  rince  a 
different  course  would  odIt  confer  on  it  a  alill  further  factitiona  celebritj.  Thii  ad- 
vice prerailed ;  andNeander  immediate! j  Ml  himself  at  wort  to  do  hia  part  towarda 
Tindicating  the  BafetJ  of  >uch  connael.  Aa  the  fruit  of  this  effort,  he  goon  prodDced 
hia  great  work,  "  Uaa  Leben  Jeau  Chriati  in  aeinem  geachichtlichen  ZaeammenhaDg* 
nnd  acinar  geacbichtlichen  Entwickelung,"  which  in  the  frequencj  of  ita  repuhlication 
hai  kept  pace  with  that  o[  Straun  itaell.  natnithitanding  Cne  accidental  eclat  of  the 
latter,  and  baa  done  more,  uuqueationabl;,  tonarda  counteracting  its  pemicioua  ten* 
dencj  than  anj  other  ungle  production.  See  a  generous  teatimonj  to  ita  merita,  ai 
well  aa  abeantifnl  tribute  to  the  character  of  Neander  in  general,  from  an  opponent 

in  the  Halliicbe  Jahrbacher  for  April   IBSa.     On  tLe " '  "- "-■- 

Hengitenbeig  took  a  diflerent  view  in  his  Kirehenieituni 

of  Neander  with  great  ECTeritr.     The  ch«r»cler  of  aerit ,-,---     - ■ 

which  Neander  accorda  lo  Slrauia^  work,  muat  he  underatood  in  the  apirit  of  the 
maxim  a  potwri  tunnenjit.  There  are  certainl;  pasaa^ea  in  it.  which  nonld  not  be 
out  of  place  in  the  pagea  of  Voltaire  or  Paine,  and  whicli  contraat  airongl;  enough 
with  the  general);  eameat  ton*  with  which  he  affects  to  write.  Tholuck  baa  animad- 
Terted  upon  aome  of  these  paaaagea  in  hia  Ulanhwilrdigkeit  d.  evang.,  Geaoh.  pp.  41, 
4S,    Alluiion  will  be  made  again  to  thittopic  in  the  aequei. 

f  The  diapoaitioa  of  the  German  public  in  euch  raaCtera  is  well  Illustrated  hj  the 
di»union  which  Brelecbneider'a  Probabilia  (de  Urang,  el  Kpist.  Joannia  apoatolici. 
Indole  et  orlgiDe)  eiuited  aome  jaara  ago  concerning  the  authendcltj  of  John'a  gca- 
pel.  He  to<^  ground  against  it  on  account  of  the  difference  of  contents  and  colooring 
which  It  eihibitaaa  compared  with  the  a^optleal  goapeta  ;  and  his  peraonal  anthoritj', 
as  well  B«  the  apeciouineia  of  hia  reaaonmg,  procured  for  t,  time  aome  oiin«nej  to  hii 
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given  has  always  great  influence  in  determining  the  authority 
and  ultimate  fate  of  the  views  which  are  the  eubject  of  dispute. 
We  feel  ourselves  borne  out  now  by  our  means  of  information 
in  saying,  that  the  scientific  public  in  Germany  have  decided 
on  the  contest  between  Strauss  and  his  opposers,  and  have 
given  no  doubtful  verdict  in  favour  of  the  latter.*  This  may 
be  inferred,  among  other  proofs,  with  sufficient  certainty  from 
the  present  tone  of  the  leading  critical  journals,  from  the  well- 
known  character  for  talents  and  scholarship  of  many  of  those 
who  have  signalized  themselves  on  this  occasion  in  defence  of 
Christian  truth,  and  particularly  from  the  style  of  discussion, 
as  regards  Strauss  individually,  which  the  later  publications 
relative  to  him  have  assumed.  A  politic  controversialist  does 
not  venture,  whatever  may  be  his  own  private  sentiments,  to 
treat  an  opponent  before  the  public  in  a  manner  very  much  at 
variance  with  the  general  estimation  in  which  he  is  held.  The 
bearing  which  he  exhibits  towards  him  will  be  conformed  very 
much  to  what  is  supposed  to  be  the  public  consequence  of  the 
personage  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  Dr  David  Friedricb 
Strauss,  on  this  principle,  has  ceased  certainly  to  be  a  very 
formidable  character.  Hie  name,  whatever  terror  it  may  have 
awakened  once,  is  now  pronounced  without  fear.  As  the  smoke 
of  the  battle  has  cleared  up,  his  dimensions  have  revealed 
themselves  more  clearly  to  the  view  of  his  countrymen  ;  they 
have  verified  his  humanity,  and  now  treat  him  just  like  any 
other  mortal  who,  though  he  may  have  shown  some  acutenesa 
and  said  some  just  things  in  a.  very  good  style  in  opposition  to 
unwise  apologists  for  the  truth,  is  yet  suspected  of  having  gone 
sadly  astray  from  religion  and  common  sense ;  that  is,  they 
give  him  full  credit  for  his  shrewdness — they  admit  him  to  be 
m  the  right  when  he  is  not  wrong — they  refute  him  with  argu- 
ment as  well  as  they  can  whenever  he  himself  makes  pretension 
to  argument; — and  as  for  the  rest,  who  can  blame  them,  or  find 
fault  with  their  logic,  if  they  are  unable  to  deal  with  impiety, 
absurdity,  and  nonsense  otherwise  than  as  such  ? 

It  is  in  this  general  style  now  intimated,  that  Br  Ebrard 
has  taken  up  the  questions  at  issue  between  Strauss  and  his 
opposers  in  the  work  named  at  the  head  of  this  article ;  and 
in  so  doing  has  reflected,  in  common  with  other  similar  writ- 

Tieir.  Bat  a,  boat  of  combfttanls  kwd  roH  up  on  the  othar  aide,  and  mamtsiDfd  the 
geuuiDFUMa  of  John  with  Buch  etident  ■up<Tiorit;  of  learning  and  argument,  that  out 
of  deference  1«  public  opinion,  BreCactincider  vu  obliged  to  ocknowUdge  himselC 
bsHten,  and  to  take  buk  nis  aaaertiona.  Uia  eipUnatiou  of  this  procedure  (DogmU. 
T.  i.  p.  '^92),  that  he  forewn  this  reiult,  and  merelj  threw  out  hie  doubts  tu  protoke 
Inquiry,  and  to  eSlabliih  the  goapel  of  John  on  a  firmer  foundation,  maj  be  tklien  for 

*  The  article  on  Straun,  in  the  CoaTeraationB- Lei  ikon  der  Oegenwait,  1B40,  ou; 
be  conaidered  aa  a  fair  aumming  up  of  the  judgment  of  the  critical  public  in  the  pre- 
miiea  referred  to.  In  a  work  of  that  national  character,  an  article  of  a  i«lpablj 
jiuCiiaD  character  would  tiot  be  expected  t}  find  plove. 
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ing*  which  have  lately  speared,  the  preBont  feeling  of  an  ex- 
teasivfi  porticm,  at  leaat  of  Qermany,  in  respect  to  this  con- 
troversy. It  does  not  comport  with  our  object  to  chara«teriie 
this  able  produoUon  at  much  length.  It  oooupiefl  an  iotenne- 
diate  poeitiou  between  a  regular  commentary  on  the  gospels 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  connected  biography  of  the  Saviour  on 
the  other.  It  has  this  in  oommos  with  the  former,  that  it 
discusses  the  same  general  topics,  such  ae  the  plan  of  the  dif- 
ferent evaogelistfi,  their  genuineness,  the  coneistency  of  their 
several  aoouonts  with  each  other,  which  claim  the  attention  of 
an  interpreter ;  but  it  di£r»«  from  a  oommentary,  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  profess  to  give  a  detailed  eKpositian  of  the  gospels, 
or  of  any  extended  portions  of  them  in  contiouous  order.  It 
resembles,  again,  a  biographical  sketch  of  the  fi&vionr  in  its 
attempt  to  arrange  the  materials  of  the  evangelical  history  in 
their  supposed  chronological  connection,  but  makes  no  endea- 
vour, like  the  Livee  of  Christ  which  we  have— for  instance, 
frcHn  Hess  and  Neander — to  throw  over  this  n^ed  outline  the 
fiihiess  of  representation  and  freabness  of  colouring  which  sn 
expansion  of  the  hints  and  sim|4e  statements  (4  the  evangelists 
render  so  easy  to  a  master  of  the  art  of  historic^  composition. 
The  work  has  professedly  a  polemic  aim  against  Strauss,*  and 
more  particularly  against  that  part  of  his  book  which  profeeses 
to  compare  the  different  accounts  of  the  evangelists  with  one 
another,  and  out  of  the  allegod  inconsisteocies  and  contradic- 
tions to  be  found  in  them,  to  construct  an  argument  in  sup- 
port of  his  hypothesis  of  their  mytbic  origin.  Ajs  a  work  of 
critical  science,  as  a  general  belp  to  the  thorough  study  of  the 
gospels,  it  is  certainly  one  of  the  moat  useful  books  of  the 
kind  which  we  have  ever  seen.     But  it  is  especially  valuable  as 

tiresenting  to  us  a  critique  on  Straus8''s  Life  of  Jesus  as  a 
iterary  and  soientifio  work,  and  thus  enabling  us  to  judge  of 
it  precisely  in  those  respects  in  which  it  has  arrogated  to  itsdf 
the  greatest  merit.  We  propose,  therefore,  in  the  sequel  of 
the  present  article,  to  avail  ourselves  of  some  of  the  materials 
here  offered  for  forming  eucb  a  judgment,'^  and  at  the  same 

*  It  wcmi  that.  aJDoe  Stnun  wrota  hi*  book,  Omidhi  iofldeUt/  hu  mo  k  imw 

■t&diuiQ,  Is&Tiag  him  who  wiu  jiut  dow  itfl  foremast  flbjid£rd-b«arer  bo  Iat  in  th« 
rear,  th&t  hii  iwifter  eoinpetiCors  Bpegk  of  him  u  bfing  at  pi^Knt  in  the  nme  isnka 
vith  HengBtmbsrg  and  Tholuck.  Strausa  doci  not  ea;,  anil  does  not  mean,  ia  At 
ordinary  tense  of  the  cipreBsion,  that  the  gOBpeis  are  »  foreerv ;  but  theae  new 
lightB  of  infidelity  affirm  thia  without  reasne.  Bruno  Bauer  ia  the  mo«  noted  re- 
presentative  of  thia  achool.  Thej  find  but  little  faiour  aojwhere,  bo  that  CYBn  De 
Wetle,  who  has  a  great  talent  for  findini;  out  the  humour  of  the  poblio,  Baja,  in  one 
of  his  lait  worka,  that  hla  readers  »ill  not  expect  him  to  take  notice  of  the  objection) 
of  auch  a  man  as  B.  Bauer.  Dr  Ebrard  hai  deToted  aome  attention,  in  hia  work,  Is 
tbJB  d^'Telopment,  m  alao  to  the  limilar  one  of  Gefiiirer.  Hence  the  title,  Q^unnte 
ETangelienkritik  ;  but  hai  confined  bicoBelf  mainl;  to  a  more  respectable  aotagoiuat, 

f  The  materiali  here  used,  fumighed  bj  Ebraid,  are  chieflj  those  contuned  in  the 
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time  to  present,  so  i&r  as  U  may  be  necossary  for  the  fwjcotn- 
pliefameot  of  this  particular  object,  a  brief  account  of  the 
lading  notioiu  of  Strausa'a  monatrous  hypothesis. 

This  writer,  who  has  attained  so  much  diatiootion,  vtM  bcvD 
at  Ludwigsburg,  in  Wiirtemberg,  in  1808.  He  pursued  his 
early  studies  chiefly  at  TiibiDgen,  ofSoieted  for  a  shnrt  time  as 
vicar  to  a  oountry  curate,  anJd  then  went,  in  1.83X,  to  Berlin, 
where  he  beard  lectures  from  Schleiermacher.  Hegel  had 
died  a  sfa<M-t  time  before  this,  but  had  left  his  philosophy  in 
the  eenith  of  its  glory,  to  which  Strauss  now  attached  himself, 
and  on  which,  after  his  retarn  to  Tubingen,  he  lectured  with 
great  applause  at  the  university.  At  the  age  of  twenty-seven, 
be  published  his  Life  of  Jesus,  and  thus  brought  his  Dame,  for 
the  firet  time,  prominently  before  the  public.  In  this  work  he 
has  applied  the  principles  of  Hegelianism  to  the  interpretation 
of  Scripture,  and  claims  it  as  his  great  merit  that  he  was  the 
first  to  extend  the  domain  of  this  philosophy  to  matters  of 
religion.  As  this  system  is  variously  expounded  by  its 
teachers,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  them,  aa  Marhein- 
eclce,  Bosenkrantz,  and  others  who  claim  to  be  its  true  repre- 
sentatives,  aod  to  maintain  its  oonsistency  with  revelation, 
should  refuse  to  acknowledge  Strauaa  as  a.  disciple  of  this 
school.  As  an  adherent  of  the  Hegelian  philosophy,  accord- 
ing to  his  exposition  of  it,*  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  ad- 
mit the  idea  of  Obristianity  as  a  historical  religion,  and  he 
must  difloover,  consequently,  some  mode  of  explaining  its  re- 
cords, their  origin,  and  the  contents  of  them,  which  is  con- 
sistent with  his  philosophy.  Here  lies  the  <rf2r«r  -^tyU^  of  his 
scheme.  The  question  of  the  genuineness  of  the  gospels  is 
prejudged  before  be  cornea  to  their  examination.  It  is  im- 
possible that  any  amount  of  evidence  for  them  should  eatablish 
their  truth  against  the  ^  priori  decisions  of  his  philosophy. 
This  philosophy,  as  expressed  in  a  word,  is  undiagnised  pan- 
theism. Here  is  the  norm  to  which  all  must  be  brought,  the 
lapi*  Lydiiu  which  is  to  try  every  thing.  On  this  principle,  it 
becomes  with  Strauss  a  philosophical  absurdity  to  suppose 
that  the  gospels  are  genuine  productions,  and  contain  a  record 
of  actual  occurrences  and  veritable  doctrines,  sa  these  terms 
are  generally  understood  ;  for,  from  such  an  admission,  what 
would  follow  \  Aye — there  would  be  then  a  personal  God — 
he  would  be  omnipotent,  and  could  work  a  miracle ;  the  soul 
is  immortal,  and  will  live  on  in  the  world  to  come ;  every  in- 

•ztnct  &t  the  clou  of  the  article.  The  other  Btatementi  mode,  wbich  aie  at  uioh  % 
nature  u  to  aecm  to  require  documeuCarr  jugtifioHtioD,  hais  been  deiired  (rom  the 
■onroea,  either  nuaed  or  intimated,  in  ttie  progieu  of  the  dlsciuaion. 

■  On  the  relation  of  Strauu  to  the  Hegelian  gchoul  of  philosophy,  see  Ha|{"ibiuih'B 
"  Lehtbucb  der  DoKCaenseBcUchte,"  p.  301, 1340.  C>»iip.  alio  Pelt's  "  Theologiache 
Encfdopndie,"  9  7<l|  4,  b.  1B43. 
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dividual  is  accountable  for  himaelf,  and  must  look  to  the  cod- 
eequences  of  his  destiny — doctrines,  of  cooree,  which  pantheism 
denies,  and  which  it  niast  view  as  the  brand-marka  of  epuri- 
onsnesa  in  any  book  which  profesaes  to  teach  them.  Straussiem 
now  propoaes  to  itself  the  somewhat  difficult  task  of  adhering 
to  its  philosophy,  and  yet  maintaining  a  show  of  reapect  for 
the  Scriptures.  It  would  not  venture  on  the  avowal  of  an 
open  hostility  to  the  Word  of  God. 

From  this  step,  indeed,  the  rationaliam  of  Qennany,  under 
all  theformaof  its  manifeatation,  has  stud ionaly  held  itself  back.* 
It  has  alwaya  aimed  at  the  same  object,  and  that  has  been  to 
blot  out  from  the  Bible  all  evidences  of  a  supernatural  revela- 
tion, and  to  reduce  its  teachings  to  a  level  with  those  of  nature; 
but  it  has  laboured  to  accomplish  this  result  without  ackoow- 
ledging  any  inconsistencies  between  it  and  a  certain  reception 
of  the  Uible  as  a  source  of  religious  ins  true  tion.~t~  The  methods 
which  it  has  employed  for  this  purpose  have  been  various,  and 
have  been  changed  from  time  to  time,  as  their  insufficiency 
and  absurdity  have  become  apparent.  The  one  which  has 
been  on  the  whole  most  prevalent,  and  which  has  held  posses- 
sion of  the  field  longest,  ia  that  of  a  forced  interpretation.! 
On  meeting  with  a  miracle  or  the  appearance  of  a  miracle  in 
the  Bible,  it  was  explained  away  as  a  natural  occurrence, 
either  because  the  sacred  writers  themselves,  it  was  alleged, 
really  intended  to  relate  it  as  such,  and  no  other  view  is  autho- 
rised by  a  just  conatruction  of  their  language,  (thus  in  the 
account  of  the  man  healed  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda,  John  never 
thought  of  relating  any  thing  more,  it  was  said,  than  a  case  of 
ordinary  cure  by  bathing) ;  or  when  the  desired  result  could  not 
be  reached  in  this  way,  hecause  we  are  to  consider  the  writers 
as  merely  stating  their  own  impressions  in  regard  to  the  raat- 

*  It  i>  a  iingulsr  phanomenon,  that  the  delnn  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  which 
ia  the  nme  deTelopmeat  under  aaother  name,  hu,  geaenllj  spsakins,  diaouded  at 
the  outeet,  end  SToiredlj,  the  authoritj  of  the  Bible,  and  hue  huUt  its  iretem  of  reli- 
gion, ao  tar  u  it  has  had  an;  beyond  a  mere  oration  of  the  idea  of  revelation,  pro- 
feaaedlj  on  natural  grannidB.  It  would  be  iotereiting  to  inquire  into  the  reaioaa  of 
BO  different  a  proceedinK.  One  eiplanation  which  haa  been  aMigned  for  it  is,  that 
the  deiiti  of  England  have  mostly  been  laymen,  disconnected  with  the  church  and  ec- 
clesiaitical  eitabliahmeuU.  whereas  those  who  haia  promoted  the  same  moTement  in 
Germany  haTt  generally  been  professed  theologians. 

t  This  remark  forms  no  eiception  to  what  was  said  of  Bauer  In  a  preceding  note. 
Infidelity  and  rationaliem  are  not  contertible  terms.  Brery  apeelea  of  the  latter  b  a 
species  of  the  former,  but  not  the  reTerae. 

X  This  style  of  eiegeria  reached  its  culminating  point  in  Paulns's  ComraentarT  on 
the  Gospels.  One  example  of  it  will  suffice — It  Is  from  his  remarks  on  the  miracle  of 
the  fish  and  the  itater  in  Matt.  irii.  24-27.  According  to  Paulus,  nothing  was  further 
from  the  intention  of  the  evangeliit  than  to  relate  a  miracle.  Peter  was  simply  to 
open  the  mouth  of  the  fish  for  tlie  purpose  of  remOTing  the  book,  and  then  carry  it  to 
the  market,  where  he  woukl  otitain  a  staitr  from  the  sale  of  it ;  or,  as  an  tmproTement 
upon  this,  in  a  later  edition  of  his  work,  Peter  waa  to  open  his  own  mouth  on  thespol 
{mlrtmY)  in  order  to  ory  the  lish  for  sale,  &c.  It  is  but  little  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  since  this  mode  of  treating  the  Scriptures  had  the  aanotion  of  the  leuUoE 
rationalistic  critics  of  Germany.  It  is  now  aniTCnallj  discarded  CTen  by  them,  and 
is  uniieard  of  in  their  lectare-roams,  except  as  the  illustration  of  an  obsolete  khsurdity. 
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ter,  while  it  belongs  to  us  aa  interprotors  to  distiDguish  between 
their  opinion  of  an  event  and  the  event  itself.  What  these 
arts  were  found  inadequate  to  accomplish,  it  was  left  to  the 
principle  of  acoommoriation,  so-called,  to  consummate.  The 
Jews — so  the  rationalists  argued— were  looking  merely  for  a 
temporal  king  in  the  Messiah;  and  Jesus,  who  was  a  good 
man  and  sincerely  desired  the  moral  reformation  of  his  country- 
men, took  advantage  of  this  idea — (most  palpably  false,  by  the 
way — for  what  more  perfect  contrast  can  be  imagined  than 
that  which  exists  between  the  Saviour  as  he  was  and  professed 
to  be,  and  that  which  the  worldly  Jews  expected  of  the  Mes- 
siah)~gave  himself  out  as  the  Son  of  God,  as  the  Head  of  a 
new  universal  kingdom,  as  the  Judge  of  the  world,  and  so  on, 
simply  in  order  to  procure  a  more  ready  reception  of  hie  in- 
structions, and  to  accomplish  with  better  effect  the  benevolent 
object  of  his  mission.  In  this  way  the  Bibie  seemed  to  retain 
in  B<Hne  sort  its  authority  and  truth,  and  yet  was  robbed  of 
every  thing  which  could  be  construed  into  evidence  of  its  dt- 
viuity  or  of  the  supernatural  character  of  the  dispensations 
whose  history  it  contains.  But  this  mode  of  interpretation 
lost  at  length  its  novelty.  It  violated  too  many  principles  of 
language  and  common  sense  to  maintain  its  ground  against 
the  stricter  views  of  philology  which  had  begun  to  prevail ; 
and  the  spirit  uf  rationalistie  criticism  transferred  itself  next 
from  the  contents  of  the  sacred  writings  to  the  sacred  writings 
themselves.  Tbecritics  of  this  school  became  suddenly  endued 
with  a  wonderful  sagacity  for  deciding  on  the  genuineness  of 
ancient  compositions,  for  distinguishing  by  means  of  certain 
internal  indications  of  style,  idiom,  and  thought,  together  with 
a  certain  inward,  undefinable  sense  of  their  own,  between  such 
parts  of  these  compositions  as  were  true,  and  such  as  were 
false  ;  they  could  place  their  hands,  with  infallible  certainty, 
upon  the  entire  book,  in  the  sacred  volume — upon  the  chapter 
here  and  there,  or  upon  the  verse,  which  was  to  be  rejected  aa 
an  interpolation  and  as  unworthy  of  its  reputed  divine  origin. 
Before  such  a  process,  those  parts  of  the  Bible  which  contained 
any  thing  offensive  to  the  rationalistic  sense,  which  affirmed, 
for  instance,  the  reality  of  miracles,  prophetic  inspiration,  and 
the  like,  rapidly  disappeared ;  and  yet  the  effort  which  was 
thus  in  fact  overturning  the  foundations  of  Christianity  and 
all  revealed  religion,  claimed  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  a  just  and  scientific  criticism.  But  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  such  judgments  could  not  fail  to  be  per- 
ceived. They  were  capable  of  being  exposed,  and  were  ex- 
posed ;  SO  that  rationalism  began  again  to  be  pressed  with  the 
difficulties  of  its  position  botn  as  attempting  to  maintain  a 
mode  of  attack  on  the  Scriptures  which  it  could  not  justify  at 
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the  bar  ot  Btienee,  and  M  eeekin^  to  conoeal  its  desi^  by  an 
artifice  too  Bhallow  to  answer  an^  purpose  of  deoepticHi.  All 
these  expedients  having  been  exhausted,  one  might  have  sup- 
posed that  rationsliam  would  be  oompelled  now  either  to  dt- 
■ist  from  the  warfare,  or  carry  it  on  henceforth  without  reaerv» 
or  subterfuge,  with  an  open  assumption  of  the  ground  which 
>t  rofUly  occupied,  hut  which  it  was  so  unwilling  to  avow.  To 
this  issue  it  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  it  must  come  ;  but  at  tbig 
juncture  Strauss  presents  himself  with  bis  mythic  eeheme,  and 
opens  the  way  for  at  least  one  other  experiment  of  the  kind 
which  had  been  so  often  attempted. 

The  term  tn^th,  which  has  been  so  much  used  in  modern  en- 
tieism,*  is  variously  explained.  The  definitioa  of  it  which 
Strauss  adopts  as  regards  the  gospels,  is  that  of  a  religiovs 
idea  clothed  in  a  hUtorical  form.  This  historical  form  may  be, 
in  itself  considered,  a  pure  fiction,  having  no  fonodation  what- 
ever in  any  actual  occurrences,  hot  arising  solely  from  the  ten^ 
deney  of  the  human  mind  to  give  to  spiritual  tmths  an  outward 
representation  ;  or  it  may  be  founded  upon  certain  hiirtorical 
circumstances  ae  a  point  of  departure,  which  have  been  gra- 
dually enlarged  and  modiHed  in  conformity  with  the  ideas 
which  have  sought  to  express  themstilvra  by  means  of  them. 
The  former  is  the  idea  of  the  myth  in  its  purity  and  nnirer- 
B^ity ;  and  it  is  this  sense  of  it  which  Weissef  has  adopted 
as  the  fonndation  of  hia  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  facts  of  the 
evangelical  history.  Strauss,  on  the  contrary,  employs  it  in  the 
other  sense.  Ho  admits  that  there  was  such  a  person  as  Ghriet 
— a  Jewish  rabbi  (that  is  his  langnage)  who  lived  and  taught 
in  Palestine  at  the  period  which  is  usually  assigned  to  him— 
that  he  collected  a  circle  of  disciples  whom  he  impressed  with 
so  high  an  idea  of  his  wisdom  and  goodness,  that  they  consi- 
dered him  as  the  Messiah,  and  thns  at  length  awakened  in  his 
own  mind  an  ambition,  hitherto  foreign  to  him,  of  being  re- 
ceived in  that  character.  This  is  the  sum  of  all  the  historical 
truth  which  heallows  to  becontained  in  the  gospels.  The  rest  is 
the  result  of  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  followers  of  Christ, 
which  began  to  manifest  itself  soon  after  his  death,  to  glorify 
their  deceased  Master  in  every  possible  way,  and  especially  by 
ascribing  to  him  those  traits  of  life  and  character  which  the 

*  Tha  term  ta  aiie  irhish  plijB  m  impartiDt  put  io  all  (he  moM  reoant  vrittin  m 
Greek  «aA  Boman  mVthalogj.    Tbe  liavS  of  the  priticiinl  of  tbem — U  Uejtie,  ToM^ 

Battmana,  Creozcr.  Hermann,  Welcker_sB  the^lie  Katteiad  thcangh  their  numerDiii 
writlligi,  tm  brought  tether  and  iMed  in  a  tsmmtxi  form  bf  E.  O.  MiUlM  ;  Ttn- 
legomena  ui  Biner  nlagecsoliafCliGhea  Mjthologle,  8  317  'J-    Hia  own  theor}  alM  ii 

t  Die  ETSngdiscb*  Gncbicble,  htitlMh  u.  philfMOphiwh  iMotlKitlt  von  Ch.  Hen- 
maim  WetBM,  Leip3tg  18^  Dr  Ebnid  ha*  lutda  tba  ooBiiderMioa  af  tbia  tana  of 
the  mjthic  ejstem  a  topic  of  leporate  remark  in  bis  work,  so  fai-  u  ita  differeDca  from 
that  of  Stratu*  leeiiitd  to  require  H. 
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Jews  snppoied  from  the  Old  TeBt&ment  would  be  exhibited  by 
the  Meeeiah.  The  goepels,  in  a  word,  are,  with  the  exception 
of  the  slight  historical  basis  just  mentioned,  the  product  of  a 
mere  mental  effort  to  realise  and  embod)'  the  r&tional  Messi- 
anic idea  which  pr««Tailed  among  the  Jews  so  nniversally  at  the 
time  of  the  birUi  of  Christ.  The  Old  Testament,  as  already 
intimated,  it  regarded  as  the  eoil,  out  of  which  these  ideas, 
which  have  been  rendered  thus  objective  in  Ohrtst,  are  said  to 
hare  sprung.  Thus  the  temptation  of  the  Saviour,  which  the 
evangelists  relate,  is  resolved  into  a  fiction,  having  its  origin 
in  the  belief  that  good  men,  an  illustrated  in  the  history  of 
Job,  are  objects  of  the  epeoial  hatred  and  persecution  of  Satan ; 
and  hence  this  must  have  been  tme  also  of  the  Messiah.  The 
account  of  the  miraculous  multiplication  of  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  is  merely  an  imitation  of  the  Mosaic  account  of  the 
manna  in  Exod.vi.  16;  and  the  transligurationon  Tabor  has  its 
type  in  what  is  related  as  having  befallen  Moseson  Monot  Sinai. 
The  visit  of  the  magi  from  the  East,  is  said  to  have  been  sug- 
gested by  the  prophecy  of  Balaam  in  Numb,  xxiv,  17  that  a 
Star  Aould  arise  out  of  Jacob,  and  by  the  representation  in 
Isa.  Ix.  and  Fsal.  Ixxii.  that  distant  nations  and  kings  should 
bring  presents  of  gold,  spices,  and  other  costly  treasure  as  a 
tribute  to  the  Messiah.  The  dight  of  the  holy  family  into 
Kgypt  was  intended  to  correspond  to  the  flight  of  Moses  in- 
to Midian;  the  murder  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem,  to  that  of 
the  children  of  the  Israelites  by  Pharaoh;  the  appearance  of 
Jesus  at  the  age  of  twelve  years  in  the  temple,  to  the  somewhat 
similar  narratives  respecting  Samuel,  Solomon,  Daniel,  ( 1  Kings 
iii.  23  t&j. ;  1  Sam,  iii. ;  Dan.  iv.  b  leq.)  tnc.  &c.  These  are  ex- 
amples of  the  manner  in  which  the  histories  of  the  gospels  are 
said  to  have  been  formed,  or  more  properly  speaking,  to  have 
formed  theonselves.  They  are  the  work,  not  of  any  single  in^ 
dividual  or  of  any  fraudulent  design,  but  of  a  gradual  and 
spontaneous  aggregation  about  the  person  of  Jesus  of  the  vari- 
ous types  and  analt^es  which  the  Jews  supposed  would  be  re- 
alised in  the  Messiah.  The  commonly  received  opinion  re- 
specting the  time  of  the  composition  and  the  authorship  of  the 
gospels  would  be  fatal  of  course  to  this  theory ;  and  this 
opinion  accordingly  is  without  ceremony  set  aside,  and  the 
ground  assumed,  that  the  gospels  were  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  second  century  after  Christ,  not  by  persons  who 
stood  in  a  sufficiently  near  relation  to  him  to  be  able  to  report 
what  they  wrote  on  the  authority  of  their  own  knowledge  and 
observation,  but  by  individuals  whose  names  are  unknown,  who 
put  down  in  good  faith  as  their  own  belief  and  that  of  their 
contemporaries  these  mythic  fictions  then  current,  which  had 
graduaHy  sprung  up  and  wrought  themaelvea  into  a  historical 
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fonn  in  the  manner  whioh  has  been  described.  The  gospel  of 
Luke,  however,  and  the  Acts,  are  referred  bj  Strauss  to  a  some- 
what earlier  origin,  and  the  epistles  of  Paul  also,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  particular  passages,  are  allowed  to  be  genuine.* 
His  main  argument  for  justifying  hia  assertion,  that  the  gos- 
pels originated  at  so  late  a  period,  is  derived  from  what  he  re- 
presents as  their  internal  condition.  Of  this  be  gives  his  own 
aooount;  and  were  there  nothing  to  object  to  it,  as  reganls 
either  the  soundness  of  the  critical  principles  on  which  he  has 
proceeded  in  this  examination,  or  the  accuracy  and  troth  of 
hia  statements,  it  might  seem  indeed  that  we  have  here  no 
slight  obstacle  to  a  literal  reception  of  the  memoirs  of  the 
evangelists.  He  undertakes  to  make  out,  that  they  offend 
perpetually  against  the  chronology,  history,  social  customs  and 
institutions  of  the  period  to  which  they  profess  to  relate,  and 
furthermore  that  they  are  full  of  discrepancies  and  contradic- 
titms  as  compared  with  each  other,  which  no  art  of  interpreters 
and  harmonists  can  possibly  reconcile.  On  this  basis  he  builds 
his  conclusion — the  gospels  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
writers  who  had  any  personal  oonnection  with  the  transactions 
and  scenes  which  they  relate,  but  they  must  have  been  com- 
posed at  a  period  when  time  had  already  obscured  the  original 
accounts,  and  left  room  for  those  intermixtures  of  the  marrel- 
lons  and  incoherent  which  they  every  where  exhibit,  and  which 
mark  the  mythic  creations  of  every  age  and  people.  It  is  gen- 
erally acknowledged  that  Strauss  has  stated  the  apparent  dis- 
crepanoies  between  the  gospels  with  unusual  force  and  effbct; 
and  it  is  on  the  ability  displayed  here,  that  fais  pretensions  as 
a  writer  and  critic  mainly  rest. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once  horn  the  preceding  sketch,  that 
the  work  of  replying  to  Strauss  must  consist  principally  in  a  vin- 
dication of  the  gospels  against  the  charges  which  he  has  pre- 
ferred against  them.  The  other  parte  of  his  hypothesis  fall  at 
once,  when  deprived  of  this  support.  If  the  claims  of  the  gos- 
pels be  established,  and  they  are  shown  to  be  from  the  hands 
of  the  personal  followers  of  Christ,  or  of  their  associates,  there 
remains  then  no  interval  for  the  mythic  processof  which  Straoss 
speaks;  and  the  very  idea  of  it,  sufficiently  absurd  even  wore 
we  to  concede  to  him  the  entire  interval  for  which  he  contends, 
is  seen  to  be  at  once  the  merest  dream  that  ever  entered  the 

*  Hia  ricm  nipeoting  John'i  gospel  h»a  been  raciUftting.  la  the  fint  edition  tt 
bii  work  he  declare!  himaelf  fullv  conTinced  that  it  ii  not  Kennioc;  bat  in  the  third 
edHion,  alter  reading  Che  argmnenti  of  Neander  and  De  Watte  in  defence  of  it,  he  n- 
tiacU  hig  opinion  so  far  as  to  aaj,  that  though  not  yet  decided  for  it,  he  coold  no 
loDijer  aa  before  decide  a^inat  it.  But  In  the  fourth  edition  of  hig  nork,  pablighed  in 
1841,  ire  Had  that  he  has  taken  back  thia  conoee^OD  and  returned  to  hig  flnt  deniil 
To  admit  the  genuineDeaa  of  John,  eToa  in  a  qualified  genae,  and  at  the  aame  time  to 
pretend  to  hold  the  Tiewg  of  Straiua,  would  seem  to  be  a  contisdictioa  in  itraa. 
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head  of  a  philoaopliep.  It  is  with  thia  vindication,  aa  iavolving 
obvioualy  the  gist  of  the  whole  subjeot,  that  Dr  Ebrard  has 
occupied  himself  mainly  in  the  present  work.      Those  more 

feneral  objections,  consequently,  which  lie  against  the  views  of 
trauss,  he  has  had  less  occasion  to  urge  fully,  than  soma 
other  writers  who  have  pursued  a  different  plan.  These  will 
be  found  given  at  greater  length,  particularly  by  Tholuck  in 
the  introductory  part  of  his  Credibility  of  the  Evangelical  Bia- 
tory,*  by  Ullmann  in  his  work  entitled  Hittoricai  or  Mythic?^ 
and  by  Julius  MUUer  in  his  articles  in  the  well-known  theolo- 
gical journal,  Stadiet  and  Griiicimu,l  published  at  Heidelberg. 
As  illustrating  the  manner  in  which  this  part  of  the  disonasioa 
has  been  conducted,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  here 
some  of  the  leading  positions  which  have  been  taken  against 
Strauss  under  this  more  general  view  of  the  subject.  We  have 
apace  only  to  enumerate  them  without  much  expansion. 

First,  It  is  affirmed  that  on  StraussV  principles  all  history 
loses  its  certainty,  and  becomes  a  mere  phantom,  an  illusion. 
No  biography  was  ever  written  of  any  individual,  no  history  of 
any  kingdom  or  nation,  which  may  not  be  resolved  into  a  set 
of  myths  as  easily  as  the  account  of  the  Saviour  contained  in 
the  gospeIs.§  All  confidence  in  the  past  is  destroyed;  all 
distinction  between  the  ideal  and  actual  is  annihilated,  and 
men  can  be  certain  of  nothing  which  has  taken  place  at  any 
period  remote  at  all  from  their  own  time,  whatever  may  be  the 
testimony  by  which  it  is  supported.  Second,  The  theory  of 
Strauss  leaves  the  origin  of  the  Christian  church,  the  rise  and 
spread  of  Christianity  in  the  world,  an  unsolved  enigma — an 
event  without  any  adequate  cause  or  conceivable  explanation. 
It  involves  the  absurdity  of  a.  creation  out  of  nothing.  It  can 
be  shown  that  Christiana  existed  already  in  great  nnrabers  in 
every  part  of  the  Boman  empire  at  the  close  of  the  first  cen- 
tury— that  they  were  bound  together  by  the  most  intimate 
communion  of  sentiment  and  opinion — that  they  held  their 
principles  with  such  firmness,  that  no  violence  of  persecution, 
no  blandishments  of  wealth  and  power,  no  terrors  of  martyrdom 
could  move  them  from  their  faith ;  and  yet  Strauss  tells  us,  that 
the  idea  of  this  Messi^  whose  name  they  bore,  and  for  whom 
they  sacrificed  and  suffered  so  much,  did  not  fully  develop  it- 
self till  half  a  century  later  than  this  !     Third,  The  character 

~  *  Die  GlaabirUrdigkeit  der  eTanKeliKhen  Oeschichte,  lugleich  due  Kritik  du  Ltbeni 
Jon  TOD  StrauM,  von  Dr  A.  Tholuck,  183a 

■|-  Hlstoruch  Oder  HithiBCh?  BNlrsge  mr  BeantwortoDg  der  gaganwilrtigen' 
Lebeosfrage  der  Theologie,  Ton  Dr  C.  Ullnumii  1838.  ' 

t  Btodien  nnd  Kritiken,  1836. 

i  Luthei'a  L«b«n  naob  Dr  Cunu,  ii  an  innuoal  attempt  of  this  natore  to  draw  » 
nrallel  between  Lather  and  Paul.     In  deaign  and  ttjle  of  eiecation  it  ia  limilaT  to 
Wliatelej^  HMoricaJ  Doubts  relatin  to  Napoleon  Boonaparte— the  dllftreiiM  bdi^ 
that  thia  ia  intended  to  meet  one  form  of  icepticiini,  aiul  that,  another. 
VOL.  I. — NO.  III.  2  a 
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which  the  gospels  attribute  to  the  S&vioar,  is  entil-ejy  nillike 
that  which  the  Jews  as  a  people  expected  that  the  Messiah 
would  assume.  It  is  uot  easy,  in  fact,  to  see  bow  the  image  of 
fcim,  which  they  had  pictured  out  to  themseWes  tinder  the  in- 
fluence of  their  natioual  pride  &nd  egotism,  eonld  have  been 
more  decided)^  contradicted  than  in  the  person  and  history  of 
JeaUe  as  presented  to  na  by  the  evangelists.  The  idea  of  such 
a  character  as  that  of  Jesus  as  portrayed  in  the  gospels,  wa^ 
entirely  beyond  and  above  the  conceptions  of  the  Jews,  and  eo 
far  from  being  produced  by  a  desire  to  realise  their  Meesiunh) 
hopes,  arrayed  against  itself  their  strongest  prejudtees  and 
passions,  and  from  that  hour  to  this  has  been  an  object  of  their 
most  determined  rejection  and  hatred.  Fourth,  The  sappost- 
tion  of  Strauss  assumes  a  deflniteness  and  Unity  in  ihe  expec- 
tations of  the  Jews  respecting  tbe  Messiah,  which  did  fiot  exist. 
The  bulk  of  the  people,  as  we  find  it  stated  also  in  the  gospels 
of  Matthew  and  Luke,  believed  that  he  wonld  be  a  desoendftnt 
of  David,  and  a  native  of  Bethlehem ;  but  according  to  the 
conceptions  of  the  rabbins,  as  founded  on  Ban.  vli.  21,  he  was 
to  be  a  celestial  spirit,  who  would  descend  at  once  from  beaten 
to  earth,  in  m-der  to  establish  his  kingdom' — traces  of  which 
opinion  present  themselves  in  the  gospel  of  John  and  in  Paul. 
Home  supposed  that  his  dominion  would  be  teoipor&ry — otJiers, 
eternal ;  some,  that  he  would  convert  ttnd  blesa  the  heathen — 
others,  that  he  would  destroy  thetn ;  soEne,  that  he  would  re- 
store  to  life  the  dead  of  all  mankind — others,  that  be  would 
raise  the  Jews  only ;  and  so  on  many  othA  points,  their  views 
Were  in  like  manner  entirely  vague  and  unsettled.  Fifth,  The 
anticipations  of  the  Jews  respecting  the  Messiah,  whatever 
they  may  have  been,  could  have  had  no  influence  on  tbe  heathen; 
and  yet  the  great  majority  of  those  who  had  embraced  Chris- 
tianity before  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  ccmsisted  of 
coovertsfrom  heathenism.  The  forming  principle,  consequently, 
to  which  Strauss  attributes  so  much  efficacy  in  the  production 
of  the  gospels,  was  here  entirely  wanting.  To  suppose  that 
these  histories  could  have  been  constructed  Out  c^  an  ideA 
which  really  occupied  the  minds  of  men,  would  seeSa  to  be 
■  bufficieHtly  absurd ;  but  what  Are  we  to  think  of  it,  when  by 
far  the  greater  part  at  those  who  are  said  to  have  been  the 
onoonsciouB  instruments  of  working  out  tlnS  mythical  develop- 
ment had  not  even  this  idea  itself  t  Sixth,  He  attributes  to 
the  early  Christians  a  procedure  just  the  opposite  of  that  which 
they  actually  adopted.  He  assumes  that  they  had  already  in 
their  minds  a  distinct  image  of  the  Messiah,  a«  derived  nom 
the  symbols  and  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  that 
they  then  ft-amed  a  history  for  it  in  accordance  witb  these 
predictions ;  whereas  it  is  notorious,  both  from  intimaticMis  ol 
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the  New  Tesianfeni;  itself  and  ft-om  other  soared,  that  they 
were  ioclined  to  JHst  the  opposite  course — that  Ib,  having  the 
faatfl  first  given — the  history  itself  presented  to  them — to  in- 
terpret the  pt-ophecies  on  th6  principle  that  their  meaning  is 
likelj  to  be  beat  explained  by  their  fulfilment.  They  no  doubt 
carried  this  principle  bo  far,  as  to  put  often  a  forced  interpre- 
tation ail  Scripture,  in  order  to  increase  the  testiffionj'  of  pro- 
phecy to  the  ti^tfa  of  Ohristianity ;  but  thtit  only  shows  how 
impossible  It  would  bare  been,  under  such  ciroumstftnced,  that 
the  gospels  should  hare  been  produeed  in  the  manner  that 
Strauss  represents.  Seventh^  All  history  provM  that  nothing 
which  oan  be  pretended  to  be  in  the  remotest  degree  analogous 
to  what  is  supposed  here,  hoa  ever  taken  place,  exoept  in  tb6 
most  barbarous  times  and  after  the  lapse  of  an  almost  intef- 
min&ble  Series  of  years;  and  yet  Strauss  would  persuade  us 
tbat  Christianity,  froni  b^ng  a  mere  fiction,  established  itself 
in  the  tninds  of  men  as  a  bietoricat  verity,  in  the  incredibly 
short  period  of  little  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  tit 
its  Founder,  and  that,  too,  in  the  most  enlightened  age  of  Greek 
and  Roman  civilization !  Finally,  Hid  system  is  afermed  to  bb 
full  of  self-contradictions  and  to  contain  in  itself  the  elements 
of  its  own  refutation.  He  denies,  for  instance,  the  genuineness 
of  the  erangelists  in  general,  but  receives  them  as  trustworthy 
witnesses  whenever  tiiey  assert  any  thing  which  he  can  employ 
as  an  argument  for  impeaching  their  own  credit.  He  professes 
to  regard  the  oontents  of  our  gospels  as  the  result  of  ft  process 
of  symbolization,  so  simple  and  natural,  that  it  was  carried  oA 
by  a  thousand  minds  at  once,  without  consciousness  or  deet^ ; 
and  yet  when  he  comes  to  the  actual  details,  he  is  obliged  t6 
assunra  a  degree  of  reflection  and  study  in  adjusting  the  cha- 
racter of  Ohrist  to  it«  supposed  mental  type,  utterly  irreconcil- 
able with  the  idea  of  any  such  spontdneous  operation.*  He 
allows  that  Luke  probably  wrote  his  gospel  in  the  Grsb  age  Cf 
Ohristianity ;  and  as  every  one  knows,  this  evangelist  opens 
bi>  history  with  the  announOement  (Luke  i.  V~3),  that  many 
had  already  preceded  him  in  Wrrting  on  the  same    subject. 

*  Here  11  in  loitaiice  of  it  which  Ebnvd  noticca.    The  namttiYe  of  ibt  aaeat  ef 

Jeita  ifl  the  letaple  it  the  ^e  of  tvein  jeata,  ii  mid  to  tuve  uisaa  la  Iho  fallowing 
BUnner— BE  «iit>  diia  onna  i  >'  It  «ru  perceived  )a  the  cue  of  the  Old  TesOmeut 
beroei  (1  Kiogs  ill  23.  itg,;  Batanaa,  4j  iiq. — the  diaCinction  between  nnonioiiL  and 
apocT^phal  hoolii,  Strauu  ignorea]  that  Ihe  spirit  which  impelled  them  maoiieeted 
i»e1f  in  tbtlt  twdfth  yeti;  and  bence  it  wu  Uiought  (not  by  an?  body  in  purticulu', 
of  canne  —dackU  mm  /)  that  the  spirit  could  not  have  been  coueealed  tbnger  t  hui  this  in 
the  case  of  Jesua;  und  aa  8&mael  and  Darid  had  ^tien  proofs,  at  that  age,  of  their 
talvie  do!Bn*[ion  e»  Men  and  tulei^  to  Jetae  iiiuM  also  haiB  eihibited  himielf  at 
that  period  of  life  in  the  part  which  he  WM  afterwarda  to  act  <!)  as.the  Son  of  Uod 
and  the  Teacher  of  mankind."  Such  an  artificial  combination  of  .different  trails  from 
tbe  hiitorie*  of  the  Old  Teitameut.  such  a  Mndied  eeleotion  of  pirticnian  and  circmn- 
(taneea  for  the  purpose  of  inreating  the  character  of  Cbiiit  with  irestar  majeit;  and 
Klory,  iaoonoeiTafoleoDlj  in  cenneotaota  Kith  »  wilful  and  dealgned  fabrication.  What 
SectHDCS,  then,  of  the  pure  m;thic  fomutioDa,  of  which  BtnoM  hu  io  mnjh  tg  Mj  t 
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Even  his  histoiy,  therefore,  was  not  the  first  which  had  been 
composed.  Written  accounts  of  the  life  of  Christ  were  already 
in  existence  and  well  known.*  They  must  have  made  Uieir 
appearance,  conBequently,  almost  immediately  after  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Jesus.  There  could  have  been  no  interval  of  any 
duration  between  that  event  and  their  composition.  This  is 
justly  regarded  as  decisive  of  the  whole  question.  It  ia  thus 
proved,  that  written  documents  relating  to  the  Founder  of 
Christianity  have  existed  from  the  very  first,  and  that  there 
has  never  been  any  such  traditionary  period  in  the  church,  as 
Strauss  pretendx,  and  as  is  necessary  to  the  support  of  his 
hypothesis,  during  which  men  were  dependent  for  their  know- 
ledge conoeming  Christ  upon  uncertain  oral  accounts,  which 
were  transmitted  from  one  to  another.  This  history  had 
already  been  written  out  by  various  hands,  and  scattered  far 
and  wide,  before  the  mythic  period  to  which  Strauss  would 
refer  the  formation  of  our  gospels  had  arrived.  Had  any 
such  tendency  to  exaggeration  as  he  supposes  discovered  itself 
then,  those  histories  would  have  served  as  an  effectual  check 
upon  it,  and  preserved  the  great  body  of  Christians,  at  least, 
from  lending  an  ear  to  fictions  which  they  saw  to  be  unsus- 
tained  by  their  written  testimonies.! 

It  may  appear  singular  that  the  work  of  Strauss  should 
have  excited  so  much  surprise,  when  the  idea,  on  which  it 
is  founded,  instead  of  being  advanced  now  for  the  first  time, 
had  long  been  familiar  to  the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  Ger> 
man  critics,  Semler  was  the  first,  perhaps,  who  distinctly 
proposed  it,  and  we  find  it  actually  applied  by  him  to  the  his- 
tories of  Samson  and  Esther.  After  this  it  was  adopted 
without  reserve  by  such  writers  as  Eichhorn,  Kayser,  Q-abler, 
AmmoD,  Berthold,  Sieffer,  and  others,  in  particular  passages 
both  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments,  that  is  to  say, 
whenever  they  met  with  narratives  and  representations,  which, 
in  their  more  obvious  historical  sense,  implied  a  supernatural 
interposition,  and  from  which  they  could  not  easily  remove 
the  appearance  of  this,  either  by  impeaching  the  integrity  of 
the  text,  or  by  explaining  away  its  meaning  by  a  forced  inter- 
pretation. In  this  manner,  and  by  such  critics,  the  mythic 
principle  had  been  gradually  extended  to  numerous  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  various  facta  in  the  history  of 
,the  Saviour,  as  his  supernatural  birth,  his  resurrection,  ascen- 
sion, and  still  other  events  of  the  like  miraoulous  character. 
Strauss's  book  contains,  in  fact,  very  little  in  its  actual  detail^ 

*  ^■P'"*!  it  !■  expreul;  ineDtioiied,  an  immsdiato  diioiple  of  tha  apMtlet^  iMd 
wntMn  gospel  ia  bia  bandi. 

f  Ths  biBtor;  of  what  befell  the  apocrjphal  goipeli,  ■o-etlied,  will  occur  to  Uti 
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whicli  has  not  been  anticipated  by  preoeding  writers.  Hia 
peculiarity  oonaista  merely  in  this,  that  he  has  given  to  this 
mode  of  interpretation  a  degree  of  unity  and  oompleteness 
which  it  had  not  yet  received.  He  was  the  first  to  open  hia 
mind  to  the  coneeption  that  the  means  which  had  been  em- 
ployed to  do  away  with  certain  parts  of  revelation  might  be 
employed  with  equal  effect  to  do  away  with  the  whole  of  it. 
Others  who  had  gone  before  him  in  the  same  career  stopped 
short  of  the  issue  to  which  their  principles  were  leading  them ; 
he  took  up  the  work  where  they  left  it,  and  urged  it  through 
with  unflinching  constancy.  • 

It  will  sound  strangely  to  our  readers  to  be  told  after  this 
that  Strauss  still  pretends  to  hold  fast  to  the  truth  of  Christi- 
anity, and  would  deem  it  a  serious  breach  of  charity  for  any 
one  to  question  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  in  its  records.  The 
explanation  of  this  mystery  may  be  given  in  few  words.  Ac- 
cording to  his  philosophy,  the  truth  of  the  facts  of  Christian- 
ity is  not  necessary  to  the  truth  of  Ohristianity  itself.  Chris- 
tianity is  an  idea,  entirely  independent  of  the  history,  so-called, 
in  which  it  has  accidentally  clothed  itself ;  and  if  a  person 
holds  merely  to  this  idea,  whatever  it  may  be,  he  holds  to  all 
which  is  true,  and  all  which  was  ever  intended  to  be  taught  sm 
true  in  the  Christian  writings ;  and  is  entitled  to  the  name  of 
a  believer.  Thus,  one  of  the  great  truths  asserted  in  Ohristi- 
anity, as  he  affirms,  is  the  reality  of  the  divine  and  human  in 
man,  that  is,  in  every  man — for  pantheism  makes  ua  all,  of 
course — entire  and  several — parts  of  the  deity ;  and  this  truth, 
after  having  bo  long  struggled  to  bring  itself  to  the  distinct 
consciousness  of  mankind,  has  at  length  attained  its  fullest 
development  and  recognition  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ. 
That  is,  the  human  mind  has  employed  him — it  being  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  the  truth  itself  whether  there  ever  was  such 
a  person  or  not — as  the  representative  of  this  idea;i-  and  if 
any  one  receives  this  idea,  he  receives  all  which  the  gospel 
teaches  respecting  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  miraculous 
works  attesting  this  character  which  he  is  said  to  have  per- 
formed. So  also  of  various  other  truths,  which  find  their 
symholization  in  the  history  which  the  evangelists  have  related. 
Indeed,  since  these  truths  have  been  embodied,  so  to  speak, 


*  Stmui  is  to  ba  regwded  as  m  l^timMe  Tirodact  of  the  ntionaliitio  itjls  of  cri- 
(ioiim  which  haa  hwn  »  mnch  in  Togtia  in  Uernmnr  tor  Cha  lut  half  Mntorj,  or 
nmeirbat  lonKCr.  He  hai  at  langtb  brought  iu  tendeadei  to  their  extreme  reautt, 
aAd  lliustnted  tbeni  on  a  scale  vbioh  now  amaaea  even  manj  oF  thoae  who  hare  long 
hbomti  lealoiul)  at  the  nme  Tocation,  bnt  without  a  full  aaudoaiDen  of  their  pod- 
lion.  Thij  topic  is  well  treated  lij  Amand  Suntai  in  hia  Hiitoire  critique  du  Katio. 
Dalione  en  Allemagne,  depaii  ion  origine  Jnaqu'  a  no*  Joan,  p.  183, 17. 

f  Henoe  the  inappropnateneH  of  the  title  of  hia  work — Life  of  Jenu — hai  with 
reaion  been  objected  to  Strann  bj  bii  opponeDta;  for  it  ii  not  a  Life  wbioh  it  con- 
tain*, but  a  detailed  arsuiaent  to  ihow  that  there  Derai  conld  bave  been  aoj  luoh 
thing  ai  the  title  ivamea. 
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in  a  more  impreasivc  manner,  ag.d  vitb  greaier  punty.  in  the 
f^oepeU,  than  in  any  gthcr  similar  mode  of  repreaefltatioD, 
OhriBtianity  ia  to  be  oonBJdered  sa  the  mqei  perfect  reli^out 
dispensation  which  has  yet  appeared,  sn^  aa  marking  the 
highest  progreas  whiob  the  human  race  have  hitbertq  m^dPi  in 
the  appreheDston  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth. 

This  mods  qf  viewing  the  Scriptures  creates  ftbviqusly  a 
necessity  foe  some  method  of  ipterpretation  coaforpied  to  it. 
Here  Strauss's  system  has  to  encounter  itself  ^ith  a  pev  ipats 
of  absurdities.  All  the  ordinary  established  laws  of  l^ngqage 
are  disregarded,  and  a  set  of  hermeaeutical  rules  intrpdneed.  as 
loose  and  visionary  as  any  which  were  ever  applied  to  the  Bible 
by  a  Hennas,  Origen,  or  Swedenborg,  The  literal  or  h)f  tprioal 
sense  must  be  dieoarded.  There  is  always  a  d^per  meaaing 
for  the  initiated  than  that  which  lies  upon  the  surface.  While 
the  ordinary  reader  sttaohes  himself  to  the  outward  form,  the 
philosopher  penetrates  to  the  spirit.*  That  whiqh  is  related 
as  fact  b^ing  understood  as  symbol,  this  symbol  wijl  be  ex- 
plained, of  course,  as  denoting  any  idea  which  the  fanoy  of  the 
interpreter  may  ehoose  to  connect  with  it.  Jn  this  wfiy  He- 
gelianism,  with  a  mock  reverence  for  the  Word  of  God,  may 
adduce  its  Scripture  warrant  for  all  its  dogmas  apd  blasphe- 
mies ;  the  Bible  is  converted  into  a  perfect  quodli/iei  ex  ^uoliM;f 
and  there  i«  not  a  philosopher  who  has  lived  from  C^pfucius  to 
Sohelling  who  might  not  with  equal  propriety  plead  its  autbo' 
rity  for  bis  wisdom  or  his  ravings. 

D  peopla  tp  mu^  eosoected  with  » idinnh; 

■'        '    B  Bhoold  be  exemptB^  from  th»t  <Ali- 
11  be  recollected,  ib  >  matter  of  birth- 
<'^K'>''  oppooant  thinke  thkt  H  wouM 
to  depend  prabtibl;  upon  so  uau^miv  eiuniiution  to  deCeirpine  whether  >  Duui 
wag  pbilosopher  eaouKh  to  jiutif;  thii  eeceedon,  and  tljat  It  woald  (lecome,  ttierefore, 
practtoall;  a  queer  biuinen. 

t  Claiuee  (EeimeueuLik  4ee  aouen  Tettamentf,  &c.  S.  336)  ebaifcteriaea  the  b«r- 
meneuticsl  system  of  Stradst  thus :  *'  If  we  cumpore  tbe  reaultB  of  the  mythic  treat- 
ment of  the  Scriptum  with  thoae  of  the  sllegoTiiing  mods,  wa  shall  find  that  t^t 
are  in  minj  leepecti  ejitirel];  the  rame,  ;et  vith  one  funduineDtal  differeace.  Both 
agree,  for  inBtance,  In  the  principle  that  the  dlgnitj  and  diviQttj  of  the  Scriplbr:'! 
demimd  a  departure  from  tbe  hiatoncal  lenee.  In  the  language  of  Strauii  hiauetf 
(Aius.  2.  S.  2)  '^  either  the  divine  cannot  hare  taJ^en  place  in  tbia  manner,  or  that 
wbicb  baa  taken  place  iu  this  manner  cannot  be  divine."  In  order,  therefore,  not  to 
be  obliged  to  give  np  Che  abaclute  truth  of  the  contents  of  the  Bible,  it  ia  neoeMai;, 
aa  the  only  courae  left,  to  abandon  tbeic  historical  truth.  Thus,  the  two  sjatnoa  agree 
In  refereDcB  to  their  geoeral  method,  and  in  many  of  the  detula  also  of  ^ncb  kd  eipo- 
■ition  of  the  te^t.  But  In  reipeet  to  the  principis  on  fbich  they  are  baaed,  diere  ii 
an  important  difference.  The  allegorical  theory  of  interpretation  takes  for  granted 
that  the  objecttre  truth,  that  which  waa  intended  Co  be  coxn^jei,  ia  identiiul  with 
that  pniented  in  the  written  Word.  iVhere  a  colliiion  is  affirmed  Co  eiiit  betweeq 
the  two.  it  CBD  be  regarded  aa  apparent  only,  and  rcauItinK  from  an  illusory  riew  of 
the  letter  of  the  text.  To  remors  this  will  be  the  work  consequeDtly  of  the  iater- 
preter;  and  bancs,  when  the  allegorlaer  relinqnishea  the  hiatotial  aenae,  ba  doiea  it 
only  in  order  to  penetrate  more  deeply  into  the  interior  of  the  Word,  and  draw  oal 
thence  the  meaning  which  ia  a^d  to  have  been  deaigBed  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  the 
author  of  the  Scripturaa.  The  mythical  style  of  interpretatiim,  on  the  coutn^,  ia 
foQuded  prof* Bsedl^  on  a  strict  distinotion  between  the  repreaentation  of  thinga  •■ 
giren  in  the  Soriptureg,  and  the  real  import  of  them,  u  aicertained  by  an  enligbWoed 
philosophy,  without  respect  to  the  intention  of  the  writer. 


but  SttBUSS  tkofas  (11  S.  GI6J  that  philoaophen  ab 
gation  (chnrisb- membership,  jn  Germany,  it  will  b< 
right — JeWB  and  Anabaptiata  excepted).    A  waggii 
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We  bav9  not  space  to  pursue  further  these  topics.  It  only 
remaioB  for  us  now  to  eodeavour  to  assist  the  reader  ia 
forqniBg  soind  geaer^  aoneeptioa  of  the  manner  in  which 
Strauss  has  developed  bis  ijiteraal  argument,  as  it  ia  termed, 
sgaiDBt  the  genuinenwis  of  the  gospels.  Tbe  nature  and 
object  of  this  have  been  already  stated.  It  professes  to  ba 
founded  on  a  oompansoQ  of  the  gospels  with  each  other,  ^ad 
fvitb  other  writings,  Jewish  as  well  »b  Greek  and  Roman, 
ifrhioh  iUuBtrtite  the  sapio  period  of  hiBtory,  Out  of  this 
comparison  he  undertakes  to  show  that  the  evangelists  gibound 
in  the  most  palpabla  ioconsistencies  and  self-oontradictions, 
and  that  they  are  utterly  at  variance  also  with  other  uoim- 
pe^bablo  historical  authorities.  In  this  way,  he  would  im- 
pose on  tbe  gospels  a  character  aorrespondiog  to  that  of 
the  origin  which  be  imputes  to  them — he  woold  make  them 
out  to  b^  the  productions  of  men  who  lived  at  a  remote 
period  from  that  of  the  scfinefl  aqd  events  wbicb  they  de- 
seribe  and  which  e^lbibit  proof,  in  this  contradictory  form  of 
their  oapratives,  of  the  vague,  uncertain  manner  in  which  they 
were  haoded  down  for  so  iQng  a  time  from  one  generatioQ  to 
aaothOT. 

That  tbe  ground  over  which  this  papt  of  the  work  conducts 
DS  is  free  friHu  difficulty,  no  one  who  has  studied  the  gospels 
oritioally  will  pretend  to  deny.  StrauE^  is  not  the  first  who 
has  made  this  discovery.  The  apparent  discrepanoioe  between 
the  gospels  were  noticed  by  the  earliest  Christian  writers, 
and  received  from  them  the  attention  which,  as 'Christian 
apoLc^iita,  tbey  were  bound  to  give  tg  them.  Augustine  has 
left  us  a  treatise — <De  Consensu  Evangelistarum— on  this  very 
sul^ect.  Similar  works  were  composed  by  £usobius  and 
Ambrose.*  The  same  ground  ha^  been  traversed  by  a  thou- 
aand  writers  since  their  tim9;  and  as  often  as  a  new  commen- 
tary has  be^  writtun  on  tbe  gospels  with  any  pretensions  to 
critical  merit,  it  has  repeated  and  explained  these  difficulties. 
It  bas  been  said  with  probable  truth,  that  in  Strauss's  whole 
work  there  are  not  perhaps  twenty  of  these  discrepancies 
between  the  evangelists,  as  they  are  called,  which  have  not 
been  pointed  out  by  previous  writers,  and  for  which  a  solution 
has  not  been  proposed.  It  has  been  shown  that  a  portion  of 
them,  as  urged  by  objectors,  consist  entirely  of  niisstatementa 
which  need  only  to  be  placed  in  a  correct  light,  in  order  to 
have  their  grouodleBSDess  perceived — that  some  of  them  rest 
upon  tbe  ignorance  of  crjtlcs  themselves  in  regard  to  language, 
or  a  deficiency  of  information  in  some  other  branch  of  anti- 
quity— that  some  of  tbem,  which  for  a  time  appeared  to  be 

■yOJm  tm^Ut ;  thnt  of  AmbroBS, 
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inoapable  of  explanation,  have  been  linoe  cleared  np  by  more 
extended  researoh  and  the  advancement  of  science — ^that 
many  of  them  result  merely  from  the  fragmentary  form  in 
which  the  evangelists  have  related  their  history — and  that 
in  those  oases  in  which  they  seem  to  differ  from  each  other, 
it  may  reasonably  be  resolved  into  the  imperfections  of  our 
own  knowledge,  and  that  in  those  cases,  again,  in  which  they 
disagree  with  other  writers,  they  are  entitled,  considered 
merely  aa  historians,  and  i^  question  of  their  inspiration 
apart,  to  as  mnch  credit  as  Josephns,  or  Philo,  or  Tacitus,  or 
any  one  else  whose  authority  has  been  so  confidently  arrayed 
against  them.* 

But  all  this  avails  notiiinr  for  Strauss.  Things  remain  for 
him  as  tb^  have  been  from  uie  beginning ;  criticism  baa  made 
no  progress  since  the  days  of  Porphyry;  -f-  Chubb,  Morgan, 
Beimams,  ^  and  such  like,  are  the  only  men  of  true  discern- 
ment, while  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been  decayed  by 
superficial  appearances,  and  need  still  to  have  their  errors 
and  credulity  corrected  and  exposed.  This  task  has  been 
so  often  undertaken,  yet  without  suooess,  that  one  would 
think  that  some  special  fitness  for  it  would  be  necessary 
in  order  to  warrant  now  a  renewal  of  the  attempt  with 
any  prospect  of  a  better  result.  Mere  elegance  of  style, 
dext^ity  in  stating  the  points  of  an  objection  with  force, 
hardihood  of  assertion,  unbounded  egotism,  contempt  for  the 
opinions  and  oold-blooded  indifference  to  the  dearest  hopes 
of  mankind,  would  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  qualifications  for 
undertaking  this  labour  anew.  Surely  some  new  discoveries 
have  been  made  which  are  to  take  the  world  by  surprise. 
Recesses  of  science  have  been  explored,  hitherto  unsealed  to 
mortal  eyes.  Our  champion  must  have  brought  to  his  woric 
stores  of  erudition,  before  which  the  learning  of  all  Christian 
scholars  sinks  away  into  insignificance  and  contempt.     Wo 

*  It  will  not  nope  Tceallection  that  there  U  ft  poeitiTe  u  well  w  ft  iwgfttiTe 
tide  to  Chia  iubjccl  An  irrefrft^ble  vgnmtut  for  tbe  eredibilitj  of  the  eran- 
S«lkk«  maj  bB  duired  from  their  iucideDtftl  oolnouleiioei,  aa  oonipftred  with  each 
^k»  .-.I  i-ku.  ».— -kable  Jdelity  to  ttx  ohronologica],  aocial,  citII,  aod  geogi»- 


tihic^  nlatloDi  of  their  age  and  eountij.     Onr  Engliih  theoli^cal  utei 

bout  (8ia   work  nlatiiig  to  tfaia  aubjeot,    whleh  faai  not  ila   (uperiot  in  any  lan- 

Koaga,  we  mean,  Lardner'a  CrediblTitr  of  the  Gan)el  Hiatorj.    It  ia  tbs  stkiuI 
from  which  the  Qermana  themaelTea  tiaYe  drawn  their  beat  weapona  in  cbe  present 


f  Thii  beathen  philoaopher  wrote  a  work  in  the  third  centory,  entitled,  Ksri 
XtmwMi  yirK.  The  argumenti  on  which  he  prindpallj  inaiati  here,  an  the  on- 
tradietioiu  which  he  affirmed  to  exlat  in  the  SuriptiireB  of  the  Chriatlana,  and  the 
aU^oriting  nodi  of  ititerpTitation  to  which  a  portion  of  them  were  adi^cted. 

}  It  waa  iappowd  for  a  long  time  hj  man;,  that  the  WolfenbQttel  Frannenti 
were  the  prodndioD  of  the  poet  Lenlng,  and  that  hia  pretence  of  baling  found  them 
ia  tbe  librarj  at  Wolfenbiittel  waa  a  mere  fiction.  Thia  opinion  of  their  authorahip 
has  been  proied  at  length  to  be  incorrect.  It  ia  now  knuirn  tha.t  the  writer  of  them 
waa  B.  8.  Reimama,  a  patter  and  profetaor  at  Uamburgb,  who  died  in  1781.  Bit 
potitioni,  though  aaTonrmg  of  a  Bcepticiun  unpanlleled  tor  (hat  period,  were  Terj 
moderate  oompared  with  thota  of  StnoH. 
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are  now  assuredly  about  to  hear  the  teatimouy  of  witneeHea 
against  the  gospela  who  have  never  yet  spoken,  and  whom  it 
has  been  reserved  to  the  indefatigable  Dr  Strauss,  in  the 
illimitable  excursions  of  hia  far-reaching  scholarship,  to  dis- 
cover for  the  first  time,  and  to  bring  forward  on  this  ocoasioD 
for  the  rehearing  of  this  so  often  adjudioated  question. 

How  far  these  expectations  are  realised  by  the  actual  result^ 
might  be  shown  by  following  Dr  Ebrard  in  his  detailed  expo- 
§ure  of  some  of  the  objections  which  Strauss  has  urged  against 
the  history  of  the  Saviour.  But  we  have  the  means  of  satis- 
fying the  curiosity  of  our  readers  on  this  point  in  another  way. 
In  the  Bret  part  of  his  treatise,  Dr  Ebrard  makes  a  thorough 
business  of  examining  and  refuting  the  objections  of  Strauss, 
in  connection  with  the  particular  passages  in  the  gospels  on 
which  they  are  founded.  He  then  at  the  contmenoement  of  hk 
second  part  presents  a  summary  view  of  the  critical  principlefl 
which  are  assumed  as  the  foundation  of  these  objeotions,  and 
with  the  soundness  or  unsoundness  of  which  they  must  stand 
or  fall.  At  the  same  time,  he  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  literary 
pretensions  of  our  critic,  and  reveals  some  secrets  of  book- 
making,  which  are  adapted  to  put  us  on  our  guard  against 
first  appearances.  From  this  statement,  as  drawn  out  by  onr 
author,  any  one  can  judge  both  how  really  formidable  is  this 
famous  attack  which  Strauss  has  made  on  Ghristianity,  and 
how  far  anthorised  he  is,  by  any  superiority  of  knowledge  and 
learning,  to  look  down  with  soom  upon  the  host  of  Christian 
scholars  whom  be  has  treated  with  so  much  contempt.  Dr 
Ebrard  presents  this  critique — such  it  virtually  is — on  Straosa's 
Life  of  Jesus,  under  the  head  of  a  Beceipt  for  enabling  any  one 
who  chooses  to  produce  a  similar  book,  and  thus  to  emulate 
this  great  author  in  the  renown  which  he  has  won.  We  ahaU 
conclude  the  present  article,  therefore,  by  copying  out  for 
our  readers  this  receipt  with  some  considerable  fulness.  Here 
it  is, 

RECEIPT  FOR  WRITING  A  LIFE  OF  JESUS  LIKE  THAT  OF  DR  DAVID 
FR.  STRAUSS. 

(a)  Before  you  begin,  go  to  an  antiquarian  book-store  and 
buy  a  copy  of  "  Lightfoot  and  Wetstein,"  for  the  sake  of  their 
rabbinic  learning ;  and  then  fetch  from  some  public  library 
the  second  part  of  Havercamp's  "  Josephus,"  and  opening  it 
at  the  register,  set  it  on  the  table  before  you, 

(i)  You  are  now  to  task  yourself  for  an  introduction.  Let 
it  be  something  written  in  your  finest  style,  in  which  you  will 
have  much  to  say  about  science,  Origen,  and  his  allegorioal 
interpretation,  and  various  other  matters,  with  some  fiourishes 
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at  \aat  reapecting  your  eiibject,  how  deeply  afFectiog,  how 
beautiful  and  grand  it  ia,  though,  aa  to  historical  reality,  you 
will  not  pr«Bvme  to  claim  a  great  deal  for  it. 

{c)  You  oQter  D9xt  on  the  work  itself,  and  must  oommenoe 
with  epacial  care.  There  ^a  four  historiea  before  you,  from 
which  you  are  to  draw  your  materials.  You  have  nothing  to 
do  here  with  the  questiou,  whether  these  books  are  biographies 
or  compositiona  of  aome  othef  kind,  whether  every  thinv  jq 
Harrated  in  the  ex&ot  order  of  its  occurrence  or  not;,  whether 
all  the  writers  had  tho  same  plan,  or  a  diSerent  one,  &c.  But 
you  aaaume,  without  mooting  the  question  at  all,  that  thesQ 
four  hiatorjea  are  so  many  ahrouological  biographies,  written 
entirely  on  the  same  plan,  for  the  same  object,  and  in  the 
same  maoner.  This,  of  course,  yov  will  not  be  eo  simple  as  to 
tag  expressly  ;  but  if  two  of  the  bopks  happen  not  to  agree  aft 
any  time,  you  will  proceed  just  as  if  that  which  you  do  not  say 
were  a  point  taken  for  granted,  beyond  all  dispute.  Your 
readers  will  be  none  the  wiser  for  it.  Comp-  Str.  b.  )•>  pp>  - 
286,  294,  407,  600,  371,  660,  718,  733,  738. 

(d)  You  take  up  now  the  contradictions  of  your  four  sources. 
If  these  are  trivial,  and  lie  merely  in  a  diSerent  mode  of  re- 
presentaiioB,  you  then  pretend  that,  as  for  yourself,  you  attach 
no  great  importanoe  to  thgrn ;  but,  -at  the  same  time,  you  take 
oare  to  bring  them  all  forward,  and  to  put  them  in  as  impos- 
ing an  attitude  as  ppsaible.  To  illustrate  this,  suppose,  for 
example,  you  were  writing  a  life  ^  Farel^  In  one  of  your 
sources,  it  is  said — Fare}  waa  a  refonner  from  Frankfort,  and 
met  with  Oalvin  at  Geneva ;  but  in  atu>tber  of  them,  Calvin 
earae  to  Geneva,  where  he  saw  Farel  and  Yiret ;  and  still,  in 
a  third,  Farel  visited  Viret,  in  whose  zoQja  was  a  Frepoh  tra- 
veller, Oalvin.  Here  you  reason  thus: — Accordii^g  to  A,  Cal- 
vin is  already  in  Gianeva,  aod  Farel  finds  him  there  i  while,  ao- 
eording  to  B  and  C,  Oalvio  fin<le  Farel-  According  to  C, 
it  is  Farel  who  calls  upon  Viret;  while,  according  to  B,  it 
is  Calvin  who  makes  the  visit  to  Farel  and  Viret.  Accord- 
ing to  G,  the  meeting  of  Farel  aad  Calvin  ia  an  accidental 
one ;  while,  according  to  B,  Calvin  appears  to  have  sought 
the  interview  by  design.  Aooordiog  to  G,  the  meeting  takes 
place  in  Virefe  room;  aoeording  to  B,  it  has  entirely  the  ap- 
pearaaoe  as  if  it  took  place  ia  a  room  ^ich  Viret  imd 
Farel  occupy  together.  Comp.  Str,  §£  109,  l$5,  and,  indeed, 
91  lT-14?. 

(«)  If  the  oontradietions  are  really  great,  and  such  aa  to 
indicate  to  an  unprejudiced  person,  that  the  events  which  two 
of  the  sources  relate  are  entirely  different  from  those  related 
in  the  two  others,  you  are  then,  either  aileqtly  to  assume  the 
identity  of  the  two  accounts,  or  to  seek  to  render  this  plausible 
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by  urging  (be  pointa  of  aimilaritj'.  In  this  way  you  csb  show 
off  a  ri^h  stoek  of  ooDtradiotions.  Thss,  for  example,  A  says: 
^rr"  Cajua  QD  a  certain  qoeaaion  met  a  carriage  f\ill  of  eeuatry 
pet^le  who  were  riding  home  from  a  olturoh  agrviije.  Just  at 
that  momeob  an  old  beggar  woman  parsed  by,  and  aaked  them 
^— they  were  singing  merrily  at  the  time — for  a  present,  but 
leoeived  none,  CajuB  took  out  hie  purse  and  gave  her  a  few 
grosehen.  Grateful  for  his  kindness,  she  kissed  hia  band,  and 
prayed  that  God  would  bJesa  him  and  his  family."  B  says:— 
*'  The  wife  and  children  of  Cajua  had  gone  on  a  certain  oooa' 
vioQ  to  visit  an  aged  aunt.  Cajua  eould  aoareely  wait  for  their 
return.  Towards  evening  he  went  out  on  the  way  to  meet 
khem,  and  the  carriage  soon  appeared.  The  ehildren,  when 
they  saw  their  fi^ther,  shouted  with  joyi  and  on  coming  nearer, 
be  perceives  that  their  aged  rflative  herself  eat  with  them 
within.  He  sprang  upon  the  door-step  of  the  carriage,  and, 
full  of  joy,  kissed  her  band."  You  put  on  nowaoonscientious 
•  mien,  and  discourse  after  this  wise: — "  On  account  of  the  dif- 
ferences here,  the  harmonists  have  attempted  to  explain  the 
two  accounts  as  referring  to  different  tranaaetions.  But  who 
does  not  see  the  vlolanee  of  this  assumption!  Both  times  we 
have  a  Cajus  who  goes  out  to  walk;  both  times  a  can-iage  ful! 
of  people,  who  both  times  sing  and  shout;  both  times  Cajua 
Vieets  with  th^  carriage;  both  times  a  family  ia  mentioned; 
both  times  an  aged  woman  figures  in  the  suene;  both  times 
the  hand  is  kisaed.  That  the  two  nairators  wished,  thereforsi 
to  relate  one  and  the  sajne  occurrence,  admits  of  no  question. 
It  is  quite  another  matter,  whether  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  relate  it,  they  do  not  contradict  themselves.  According 
to  A,  it  was  a  carriage  full  of  people,  who  have  no  particular 
connection  with  Cajua — peasants,  it  would  seem ;  aeoording 
(g  S,  they  are  hia  children :  according  to  B,  the  carriage  has  a 
door-step — it  was  a  coach  therefore;  according  to  A,  it  ap- 
pears aa  if  it  was  a  common  waggon:  according  to  A,  the 
carriage  is  returning  from  ohurob-service;  according  to  B,  from 
a  visit.  According  to  A,  the  woman  is  a  beggar  woman,  and 
receives  from  Cajus  an  alms;  B  not  only  knows  nothing  of  any 
alms,  but  makes  the  beggar  woman  his  aunt.  According  to 
A,  it  is  the  woman  who  kisses  hie  band,  and  indeed,  as  would 
wem,  upon  the  ground,  by  the  side  of  the  waggon;  according 
to  B,  it  is  he  who  kisses  her  hand,  and  in  the  carriage  itself. 
He  who  does  not  perceive  now,  that  we  have  to  do  here  with 
two  seoondary,  distorted  accounts  of  some  legendary  event, 
doea  not  know  what  distorted  or  legendary  means.  Gomp.  Str. 
§§  89, 101,  b.  ii.,  p.  95,  and  elsewhere. 

if)    Nay,  even  if  the   timo  in  one  authority  is  expreuly 
inerent   from  that  in  the  other,  still  you  must  assume  the 
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identity  of  <^e  two  events;  and  now  your  contradictions  will 
become  as  plentiful  as  you  can  wish.  For  example,  A  says : 
"Cajus  travelled  to  Blome  in  his  thirtieth  year,  and  saw  St 
Peter^s  church ;"  and  B  says :  "  Cajus  travelled  in  his  fortieth 
Tcar  to  Erfurt  and  visited  the  great  clock."  Here  you  find  the 
first  contradiction  in  this,  that  according  to  A,  Oajus  travels 
to  Borne,  according  to  B,  to  Erfurt ;  the  second  in  this,  that 
according  to  A,  he  sees  St  Peter's  church,  according  to  B,  the 
great  clock ;  the  third  is  this,  that  A  and  B  contradict  them- 
selves in  reference  to  the  period  of  life  when  Cajus  is  said  to 
have  made  the  journey  in  question.  Gomp.  Str.  b.  ii.  605  and 
elsewhere. 

(p)  IF  you  find  any  event  related  only  by  A  and  B,  but  not 
by  D  and  C,  you  are  not  to  Inquire  whether  A  and  B  may  have 
bad  special  grounds  for  mentioning  it,  which  the  others  bad 
not,  but  you  say  at  once — "  G  and  D  haovi  nothing  of  this  event 
or  circumstance."  Comp.  em.  gr.  Str.  b.  i.  pp.  428,  536,  677, 
686,  727,  744;  ii.  pp.  20,  49.  123,  and  other  places. 

(A)  When  three  writers  who  are  independent  of  each  other 
relate  an  event,  it  most  be  strange,  indeed,  if  one  of  them  does 
not  describe  it  more  minutely,  the  others  leas  so.  This  oir- 
onmstance  now  you  must  turn  to  account,  and  always  find  a 
"  climax '"  in  the  different  versions  of  the  story.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, A  says :  "  Cajus  came  into  the  forest,  and  found  a 
wounded  stag  and  healed  it."  6  says :  *'  Oajus  went  out  to 
walk,  and  as  he  came  to  the  borders  of  a  forest,  he  saw  a  stag 
lying  there,  wounded  bya  thorn,  which  he  extracted."  Gsaya: 
"  Cajus  went  into  a  forest  to  walk,  and  heard  a  groaning ;  he 
went  in  the  direction  of  the  noise  and  saw,"  &o.  Evidently  a 
*'  climax,"  you  must  now  exclaim !  The  locality  is  designated 
by  A  only  as  a  forest ;  by  B  ae  the  border  of  the  forest,  and 
the  wound  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  thorn ;  G, 
finally,  has  resolved  the  accidental  finding  of  the  animal  into  a 
hearing  of  its  groans,  and  a  gradual  approach  to  the  spot." 
Comp.  Str.  b.  ii.  p.  143  and  elsewhere. 

(i)  In  certain  cases  you  can  avail  yourself  also  of  another 
artifice.  Suppose,  A  related  a  circumstance  m,  and  B  re- 
lated the  same  circumstance,  but  added  at  the  same  time  at- 
tendent  circumstances  n,  o,  p,  not  mentioned  in  the  account 
of  A,  which  are  of  such  a  nature,  however,  that  the  circum- 
stance m  occurring,  they  must  necessarily  eo  ipso  have  taken 
place  along  with  it.  Here  now  you  are  not  to  say  ;  "  If  the 
statement  of  A,  that  m  occurred,  be  true,  then  the  statement 
of  B,  that  n,  o,  p,  also  (as  necessary  consequences  of  m)  oc- 
curred, must  likewise  be  true;"  but  you  say  just  the  reverse: 
"  B  has  merely  conjectund  the  attendant  occurrence  of  n,  o,  p^ 
For  example,  A  says:  "The  tree  fell  to  the  ground;"  B  says: 
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"  The  tree  fell  to  the  ground ;  ite  branohes  were  brokeo  to 

Jiieoes,  luid  muuh  of  the  fruit  hanging  upon  them,  being 
ooaened  by  the  shock,  fell  off.''  Vou  e&y  now  thuB :  "  B  ad<b 
to  the  general  fact  the  breaking  of  the  branches,  and  the  falU 
ing  of  the  fruit  as  aooompanying  clroumstanoes.  "We  need 
not  hesitate  long  upon  the  question,  whence  did  he  know  this! 
If  the  tree  fell,  ne  said  to  himself,  nothing  is  more  likely  than 
that  some  of  its  branohes  were  broken,  and  much  of  the  fruit 
shaken  off."     Gomp.  Str.  b.  iL  p.  490. 

{i)  Having  found  now  a  sufficient  number  of  contradictions 
between  the  different  accounts  of  the  narrators,  you  pass  next 
to  the  internal  dtffteultiea  which  lie  in  each  individual  history, 
or  in  the  subjective  event  itself,  to  which  the  history  relates. 
Here  yon  enter  on  a  field,  from  which  you  can  gather  umple 
spoils.  Every  event  is  either  simple,  and  related  only  in  its 
most  ^neral  traits,  or  it  is  described  fully,  with  an  enumera- 
tion  of  all  its  circumstances.  If  the  former  be  the  case,  you 
then  say:  "  This  plain,  unadorned  representation  is  perfeotly 
agreeable  to  the  spirit  of  the  primitive,  legendary  age,  io 
which  the  story  had  its  origin ; "  but  if  the  latter  be  the  case, 
you  say :  "  The  minuteness  with  which  the  narrator  has  dressed 
out  the  event  in  all  its  circumstantial  drapery,  shows  most 
cleariy,  that  the  exaggerating  power  of  tradition  has  been  at 
work  here."  Oomp.  Str.  b.  i.  pp.  383,396  b.,  450,  567,  635,728; 
b.  ii.  24  f.  36  f.  and  other  places.  Proceed  in  this  way,  and  you 
will  never  find  yourself  at  a  loss.  You  can  turn  any  thing  into 
a  myth,  whether  stated  by  your  narrator  in  one  form  or  an- 
other. Say  what  he  will,  it  is  myth,  and  myth  it  must  remain. 
{t)  A  bold  and  impudent  falsification  of  the  facts,  you  will 
occasionally  find  very  useful.  By  mere  assertion,  or  ihe  gra- 
tuitous introduction  of  some  trait  unknown  to  your  author,  you 
can  make  the  particular  of  a  statement  appear  entirely  con- 
tradiotory  to  each  other.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  such  a 
step,  as  if  it  might  be  hazardous;  scores  of  readers  will  believe 
you  the  sooner  for  so  dashing  a  manoeuvre.  Thus,  for  example, 
it  is  said :  "  Cajus  was  a  faithful  father,  and  devoted  much  time 
Mid  labour  to  the  education  and  instruotion  of  his  children; "" 
and  in  another  passage  it  is  related,  that  a  son  of  Cajus,  now 

?own  up,  met  with  a  man  who  had  previously  been  his  teacher, 
ou  have  only  now  to  pervert  the  first  passage,  so  aa  to  make 
it  affirm  expressly,  that  Gajua  gave  himself  all  the  instruction 
to  his  children  which  they  ever  received,  and  then  you  can 
ask,  "  How  could  his  son  meet  with  a  teacher  of  his,  when  he 
never  had  any  teacher  except  his  own  father!" 

(ni)  Another  little  stratagem,  to  which  you  can  resort,  is 
that  of  constantly  putting  the  question,  what  was  the  ob/eet, 
when  a  thing  ia  so  plain  as  to  be  evident  of  itself.    If  Oajus 
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makes  s  deap  and  rospeetful  bdw  to  an  aged  man  who  meetb 
fairo,  yonmliBt  ask:  "  What  was  the  object  of  that  bow!  Was 
it  intendad  iii«t«1j  to  pleaAe  and  gratify  the  old  man !  But 
how  oan  it  be  supposed,  that  the  compliment  of  a  stranger 
would  afford  an  old  man  so  much  pleasure!  Or  did  Cajus 
perfom  tliat  ant,  in  order  to  eKpresa  hiii  views  respectiuj^ 
the  rptefenee  which  is  due  to  old  sga  in  general !  A  vet^ 
good  objeot,  oertainlj,  but  there  was  no  spectator  present  io 
profit  by  the  example,  add  he  would  have  don«  better  ai  aH 
erents  to  bare  inculcated  that  prineiple  pablicly  in  a  Ooihpien- 
dium  of  Morals.  Or  will  a&y  one  saj,  that  it  waa  to  this  par- 
ticular individual  that  he  wished  to  make  such  a  demonstration 
of  his  sentiments!  This,  agaiA,  is  not  without  its  diffioultj. 
The  act  being  merely  a  silent  one,  might  have  been  misunder- 
stood; and  he  would  have  been  surer  of  his  objeat  to  have  ez^ 
plained  it  in  express  terms.  And  besides,  what  interest  oould 
be  have  in  forcing  upon  »  stranger,  in  so  hasty  a  manter,  an 
expression  of  his  views  upon  a  moral  snbjtet  of  this  naturo  !'* 
Gomp.  Str.  b.  i.  pp.  221,  261,  S90,  556,  562,  &ie. 

(n)  It  will  be  found,  that  in  the  whole  eoarse  of  a  history, 
certain  particular  eirownstances  ocenr  repeat«dly,  though  in 
every  separate  passage  where  they  ore  mentioned  they  are 
suffioieuUy  explained.  The  causes  which  occasion  their  recur- 
rence are  Eilways  either  specified  or  intimated.  In  such  oases, 
you  must  make  it  a  point  to  take  these  cirenmstances  out  of 
their  oonneotion,  and  to  represmit  them  as  proceeding  from  a 
studied  design  of  the  writer,  coDseqdeutly  as  a  pure  invention 
on  his  part.  If,  for  example,  one  of  your  soorcee  relates  in  a 
certain  place,  that  Oajus  retumiog  from  a  Walk  sat  dovfn  to 
table,  and  again,  in  two  other  paeaages  that  he  went  out,  on  two 
different  occaskma,  before  dinner — induced,  indeed,  every  time 
80  to  do  by  special  reasons — you  must  then  say:  '*  It  appears  to 
have  been  a  standing  rule  with  Oajus,  to  walk  or  go  out  before 
diDDOr.  Who  does  not  see  in  this  the  desi|fn  of  the  writer  to 
distinguish  Cajus  from  other  men,  since  be  represents  him  as 
going  ont  fur  exercise  in  the  forenooDj  while  the  genoM  prac- 
tice is  to  do  this  in  the  afternoon  \  ^  Conip.  Str.  b.  iij  p.  d85, 
where  Johti's  ontrunning  PetSr  is  said  to  be  one  of  a  series  of 
incidents,  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  oooferring  a  superiority 
upon  John  over  Peter.  For  other  similar  maBoeuvres  df 
Sbrftues,  see  the  anthor's  work,  Theil.  i.  §  78,  i. 

(o)  If  you  find  that  any  difficult  point  has  not  been  satinrac* 
torily  explained  hitherto  by  any  commentator,  yon  deed  Aot 
ask,  whether  it  can  be  thos  ex^ined;  but  yon  s^ect  two 
from  the  entire  number  of  the  diilbrent  explonatitma  olfei^, 
which  distinctly  contradict  each  other,  and  both  of  which  mt9 
unt^able.     YMinoWreasonthna:  "  Tiit* cxplanirtiod is  impsv- 
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sible;  titat  tko  ia  impoasible.     The  matter  thdrefopg  U  inexplt- 
cable."     Comp.  Sir.  b.  i.  p.  226  f. 

(p)  Bat  it  Is  time  to  remind  yon  of  yonr  learnings  You 
kare  no  conception  what  an  effect  it  hM  Dow-»-day«  to  see  a 
maB0  of  citations  in  a  book  under  the  text.  ^'  Ah,  I  undei*- 
stand  that^ — you  Bay  —  "  but  where  shall  I  obtain  this  Jeam- 
ing.  I  have  not  read  eilfaer  JoeejAus,  br,  to  confess  the  trtitfa, 
a  great  deal  of  any  thing  elaei"'  My  dear  friend,  that  makea  n6 
differenoe.  The  esegetioal  Manuals  of  Paulsa,  De  Wette^ 
Olshausen,  and  some  antitiuattid  eommentaries  and  moiH^^pha 
you  hAve  already  studied  somewhat)  Wetsteid  and  Licbtfoot 
lie  before  yoti;  yoUown  WiDer''BBi1^e-Dlctionary;  andluokiiyt 
HaTer«aiDp's  Josepbus  has  several  ^apital  Begisters.  Yoa 
need  not  suppose  it  necessary  to  have  read  erery  thing  whioh 
yon  quote.  Heaven  forbid !  Wherever  yon  find  oitettonfr^— in 
Winer,  In  Paulus,  or  elsewhere — copy  them  off  without  misgiv- 
ing,— they  are  lawful  plunder.  Otily  think  what  a  learned 
man  the  world  will  take  yon  to  be!  How  must  slioh  a  hope 
fire  yottr  soul !  Rut  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  be  a  little  partieatar 
in  my  inetruetione  here  : — Ydu  begin  with  Psulus.  Here  you 
labour  at  one  point.  Yoa  must  aUluse  yonr  reader  with  ex* 
smplea  of  his  style  of  forced  interpretation,  and  show  at  gfeai 
length  how  very  mmatural  his  natural  explanations  ftre.^^O)- 
shausen  yoa  approach  in  a  different  way.  He  is  not  oonfesff- 
edly  firee  from  &ults.  His  greatness  consists  not  so  mo^ 
in  the  acutenesa  of  bis  barmonistie  talent,  na  in  depth  of 
Christian  feeling  and  io  his  power  of  developing  the  spiritual 
fulness  of  the  divine  Word.  In  this  respeet  his  name  marks 
an  era  in  eriticism.  As  a  reformer  of  the  shallow,  insipid  exe- 
gesis which  rationalism  had  brought  into  vogue,  he  sCands  by 
the  side  of  Schleiermaohe/  and  Neaoder,  who  produced  a  6im»- 
lar  revcJution  in  dogmatics  and  chnrcb  history.  His  merits, 
however,  yow  must  overlook  and  attack  him  upon  his  weak  side. 
You  must  hunt  Up  as  many  instances  as  possible  of  his  unsnc- 
cessful  attempts  to  harmonize  the  evangelists,  and  point  at 
them  the  shaftB  of  yonr  keenest  ridicule  and  satire.— la  Light- 
foot,  you  must  seek  bravely  for  rabbinic  passbges,  vtheoever 
and  wherever  you  can.— 'In  Josepbus,  whenever  the  muse  of  a 
city  or  any  single  political  event  comes  in  your  way,  yoo  must 
scan  the  Aegister,  and  happy  will  yoti  feel  yournelf  to  be,  if 
Josephus  does  not  mention  this  name  or  event.  You  then 
trumpet  it  forth  in  triumph,  as  a  proof  that  Josephue  "  knew 
n^hi*g  of  it"  Whetlter  the  name  or  eveot  was  important 
enotgb  to  be  mentioned  by  faitn,  you  need  not  trouble  yourself 
to  ask ;  nor  as  to  the  plan  of  Josephus,  of  whleh  you  are  ig- 
norant, need  you  make  any  inquiry.  You  take  it  for  granted, 
that  Josepbus  must  record  every  thing;  what  does  not  sttuid  io 
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the  Register  of  Joaephiu,  did  not  esiet — it  is  eometbing  which 
never  took  place. 

{q)  Finally,  you  are  to  read  through  also  the  apocrmhal 
miptla;  do  not  be  alarmed — it  will  not  coat  you  much  time. 
The  most  ridiatilous  diatortioDa  and  caricatures  of  the  life  of 
Jesus,  which  you  find  there,  you  will  eeduloualy  collect  and 
present  them  as  parallel  to  the  simplest  biblical  narrations. 
You  can  safely  assume,  that  the  majority  of  your  readers  have 
not  read  these  apocryphal  compositions  in  full;  and  so  will 
not  perceive,  as  they  otherwise  would,  the  Utter  irrelevancy  of 
these  pretended  parallelisms.  Thus,  fur  example,  if  a  person 
reads  in  one  book — "  Gajus  was  very  old,  and  when  he  went 
abroad,  two  of  his  sons  were  accustomed  to  lead  him;^  and 
in  another  book — "  Gajus  was  over  a  thousand  years  old,  and 
was  so  weak  that  he  could  not  move  a  limb,  but  his  sous  took 
him  upon  their  shoulders  and  bore  him  about,  and  his  beard 
grew  to  be  more  than  forty  ells  long" — every  one  sees  that  the 
first  is  a  sober  statement,  but  the  seoond,  an  absurd  tale.  You 
mast  place  them  both,  however,  as  parallel  to  each  other  thus: 
"  Cajua  ie  said,  according  to  A,  to  have  become  very  old;  we 
find  precisely  the  same  in  the  apocryphal  book  B,  where  we 
find  even  the  number  of  his  years  mentioned  aa  one  thousand, 
and  the  length  of  his  beard  aa  forty  ells  long.  Both  accounts 
agree  also  in  respect  to  the  great  bodily  weakness  which  the 
old  man  aufiered  at  this  advanced  period,  since  according  to  A, 
he  was  led  by  his  aona,  while  in  B,  this  legendary  incident  ia  al- 
readymagnified  into  hia  being  carried  by  hissons.  Onemightat- 
tempt,  indeed,  to  reconcile  tbia  by  saying,  that  he  was  at  firat 
led,  and  afterwards  as  his  weakness  increased,  that  he  was 
carried;  but  it  is  manifest,  that  we  have  before  us  merely  a 
mythic  picture  in  both  accounts."     Gomp.  Str.  b.  i.  p.  226  f. 

And  such  stuff,*  can  it  be  supposed  that  my  readers  will  re- 
ceive with  patience !  My  dear  friend,  should  you  apply  this 
mode  of  proceeding  to  any  ordinary  history,  containing  no- 
thing of  a  miraculous  nature,  no  one  indeed  would  believe  what 
you  say — nay,  the  world  would  consider  you  as  absolutely 
mad.  But  if  you  apply  it  to  a  section  of  the  Bible,  to  a  super- 
natural  history,  you  may  be  sure  of  a  legion  of  admirers,  who 
will  stand  ready  to  catch  up  your  words  and  echo  them  with 
thoughtless  applause.  Observe  well,  it  is  against  the  miracles 
alone  that  the  scepticism  in  this  case  is  directed.  These, 
some  men  would  at  all  hazards  discredit  and  cancel  from  the 
records  of  truth;  and  any  procedure  which  is  designed  to  ex- 
plain the  sources  of  the  evangelical  history  as  unhistorica],  they 
applaud  as  an  exhibition  of  the  greatest  mental  aouteoess, 
*  A  milder  totm  htn  irould  not  Bimrer.    The  irord  in  the  Qomui  Ii "  Zsng"  and 
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whereas,  were  it  applied  to  any  other  writing,  they  would  un- 
doubtedly pronounce  it  uncritic&l  and  nonsensical. 

One  word  more,  I  beg  to  add,  in  conclusion.  In  some  per- 
aons  there  ia  still  left  a  spark  of  that  weakness  which  is  called 
reverence  for  the  Bible.  So  long  aa  this  weakness  exists,  it 
will  stand  in  your  way,  counteracting  the  impression  which 
your  investigations  are  intended  to  produce.  Seek,  therefore, 
(in  every  possible  occasion,  to  weaken  and  destroy  it.  The 
practised  eye  will  not  fail  to  discern  such  opportunities.  Such 
passages,  for  instance,  as  Matt.  xvii.  24-27;  xxi,  10.  &c.,  you 
will  not  suffer  to  pass  unimproved  for  this  purpose.  In  parti- 
cular, I  would  remind  you,  that  the  cross  on  Golgotha  is  the 
place  where  the  Saviour  of  men  was  mocked  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago,  and  where  it  will  be  specially  seemly  to  renew  that 
derision,  if  any  one  has  a  disposition  for  it  at  the  present  day. 
Go  thou  now  and  do  in  like  manner.  "  I  will  give  thee  the 
whole  world,  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me.  And 
your  eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  become  as  gods."  Pro- 
baium  est. 


Art.  IX, — SottfCBg  of  the  Ameriean  Population.  Censaa 
Setumt ;  Statistical  Tables, 
^yfe  need  gcaicelj  say  that  the  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  of  world- 
wide interest.  The  statements  that  hare  recently  been  made  as  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  Irish  populatioa  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
spirit  which  they  cherish  towards  Great  Britain,  have  attracted  much 
attention  in  this  country,  and  are  naturally  enough  regarded  with 
uneasiness,  if  not  alarm.  In  forecasting  the  battle  that,  at  no  great 
distance,  awaits  the  world  for  faith  and  for  freedom,  it  would  be  indeed 
a  somewhat  depressing  consideration  for  the  church  of  Christ,  that  the 
Protestant  spirit  and  influence  of  America  bade  fair  to  be  paralysed 
by  a  preponderating  iulusion  of  the  Popish  element.  The  savage  ex- 
ultation which  marks  the  references  of  the  Popish  press,  both  of  Ireland 
and  America,  to  the  probability  of  Great  Briton  being  (by  this  means) 
left  to  stand  alone  in  the  contest  which  Borne  is  every  where  precipi- 
tating, has  largely  contribnted  to  spread  this  impression.  "  Year  by 
year,"  says  the  Freeman*  Journal  of  New  York,  "  the  Irish  are  becom- 
ing more  powerful  in  America.  At  lengtli,  the  propitious  moment 
will  come.  Some  accidental  colliaion,"  &c.  "  Irishmen  will  yet  prove 
potent  among  the  enemies  of  England.  They  have  bold  hearts,  strong 
hands,  and  at  length  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  them  and 
their  immediate  descendants  are  becoming  rich.     But  hearts,  hands, 
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and  monej  are  all  ready  among  tAoi*  many  miUioKt  for  one  task — it  is 
the  humilUaion — nay,  the  oterlknuB  of  the  Engliik  gwemmenl.  Thej 
will  acGompUah  it,"  &c.,  &c.  One  breathes  more  freely  after  reading 
the  following  statistical  pap«  on  this  subject.  It  has  (we  observe] 
been  referred  to  by  the  leading  religious  newspapers  of  America,  and 
the  mbstanttal  sccuiacy  of  its  statementB  attested  by  them  alL — Ed. 
For.  Ev.  Rm.'^ 

The  oldsayingthat  "fiffuree  won't  tie,"  is  true,  without  doubt; 
and  thfl  same  may  be  eaid  of  lettflrs,  marks,  and  other  eigos  of 
thought.  But  the  mode  in  which  many  use  figures,  in  order  to 
cany  a  point,  has  sometimes  tempted  us  to  believe  that  the 
hasty  remark  of  the  Psalmist,  if  paraphrased  thus — "  all  men'' 
—who  deal  in  statistics — "  are  liars" — is  not  far  from  the 
truth.  There  is  such  on  appearanoe  of  being  exact  in  a  writer 
or  speaker,  who  has  long  columns  and  solid  pages  of  figure^ 
that  we  are  apt  to  receive  bis  oonotusions  without  examina- 
tion; hut  yet  there  is  no  iohermit  necessity  that  Arabic,  or  any 
other  signs  used  to  express  numbers,  convey  nothing  but  facts. 
It  is  just  as  easy  to  combine  the  nine  digits  so  as  to  deceive 
and  bewilder,  as  to  use  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  for  that 
purpose.  If  this  obvious  remark  needed  any  proof,  it  might 
be  verified  by  at  least  half  the  tables  of  statistics  which  are 
continually  running  the  rounds  of  periodical  literature,  both 
secular  and  religious.  One  writer,  with  a  vast  mass  of  rule  and 
figure  work,  will  prove  to  you  that  the  country  is  hastening  to 
ruin,  because  the  tariff  has  been  altered  within  a  few  years. 
He  has  statisticB  to  show  that  certain  kinds  of  business  have 
ceased  to  be  remunerative,  and  that  consequently  the  home 
market  for  the  farmer  is  cut  o£F,  while  the  price  of  labour  has 
fallen  almost  to  the  starving  level.  Another,  with  an  array  of 
figures  equally  imposing,  is  ready  to  prove  that  alt  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  country  depends  on  the  tariff  as  it  is,  and  that  a 
return  to  specific  duties  and  a  change  in  the  details  of  the  re- 
venue  laws,  would  lead  to  wide-spread  disasters.  The  reason 
why  they  differ  is  not  because  there  is  no  correct  system 
of  duties,  or  that  figures  lie,  but  simply  because  the  writers 
collect  arguments  and  figures  to  support  a  foregone  conclusion. 

Religious  statistics,  as  a  general  thing,  are  no  more  worthy 
of  confidence.  This  is  owing,  of  course,  to  carelessnesB,  rather 
than  fraud;  for  no  reason  is  obvious  why  there  shonld  be  a  de- 
sire to  deceive  on  those  subjects  to  which  suck  statistics  per- 
tain. We  sometimes  read  that  not  more  than  a  fourth-part  of 
the  people  of  a  great  city  are  provided  with  accomtoodatiott 
for  publio  worship.  We  are  in  great  distress  of  mind,  in  view 
of  the  melancholy  fact.  On  a  closer  exaroination,  however,  we 
find  that  the  space  allowed  to  each  worshipper  is  very  Ifteral, 
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as  if  all  were  of  aldernianio  breadth ;  we  then  form  a  ndtt  esti- 
mate,  and  find,  to  our  great  relief,  that  from  one-third  to  on&- 
half  the  population  can  be  seated,  without  inconvenienoe,  in 
the  Yarions  edifices  and  halls  designed  for  the  worship  of  God. 
Next,  we  bethink  ourselves  that  some  people  are  aged  and  in- 
firm, that  Some  are  siok,  that  quite  a  large  proportion  are 
under  three  or  four  years  of  age,  and  that  a  large  number  of 
full-grown  and  heathy  persons  are  required  to  bake  oare  of  all 
these.  We  begin  to  breathe  more  fVeelj,  and  when  we  reflect 
that  thousands  resort  to  the  church  in  the  morning,  who  stay  at 
home  in  the  afternoon,  that  others  ma;  take  their  turn,  we  at 
last  come  to  the  more  Comfortable  conclusion  that  heathenism 
ia  still  separated  from  us  by  either  ocean.  In  like  manner,  we 
occasjotaally  have  reports  from  various  portions  of  New  England 
— favoured  portions,  too — where  but  one-quarter  to  one-half 
of  the  people  attend  public  worship,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  pastors  and  colporteurs.  Without  the  least  disrespect  to 
the  authors  of  these  reports,  we  consider  them  wholly  unre- 
liable and  delusive.  Such  statistics  are  collected  hastily,  and 
often  by  counting  the  number  of  worshippers  on  a  few  suoces- 
sive  Sabbaths,  in  the  various  assemblies.  For  example,  take 
a  town  containing  about  twenty-five  hundred  souls,  who  have 
ample  church  accommodation,  and  on  a  fair  Sabbath  morn- 
ing you  will  find  perhaps  eight  hundred  and  thirty  persons  at 
the  different  meetings.  If  you  should  conclude  therefore  that 
only  one-third  of  that  population  are  in  the  habit  of  attending 
public  worship,  .you  would  be  about  as  near  the  true  state  of 
the  facts,  as  you  would  be  led  by  the  greater  part  of  statistics 
relating  to  morals  and  religion.  And  this  is  the  way  some 
statements  respecting  attendance  on  public  worship  have  heeii 
made  up,  to  our  certain  knowledge.  Now,  it  may  be  ti1i6  that 
there  are  not  forty  families  of  the  five  hundred,  more  or  less, 
who  habitually  stay  away  from  meeting.  The  aged,  the  infirm, 
the  sick,  and  their  attendants,  amount  to  a  large  per  eentage 
of  such  a  population.  But  few  under  the  age  of  four  are  ex- 
pected to  attend,  and  yet  the  number  of  those  who  are  lees 
than  four  years  old,  in  a  town  such  as  that  above  referred  to, 
will  be  rated  by  hundreds.  It  often  happens  that  the  only 
member  of  a  large  family,  living  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three 
miles  from  the  sanctuary,  who  can  manage  the  horse,  is  unwell, 
and  thus  all  are  detained  at  home.  Besides,  our  ministers  are 
in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  the  more  remote  school-houses, 
whereby  the  gospel  is  carried  to  nearly  every  family.  Thus 
the  number  of  habitual  neglecters  of  public  worship  dimi- 
nishes. One  fact  more  needs  to  be  stated,  to  show  that  hea- 
thenism is  not  yet  established  among  as.  By  the  labours  of 
our  evangelical  mioistry  out  of  the  pulpit,  aa  at  funerals,  b; 
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calling  on  families,  by  remarks  in  schools,  or  by  conversation 
at  the  roadside,  there  are  next  to  none  who  do  not  often  hear 
of  the  way  of  salvation  through  the  Redeemer;* 

The  same  oarelessness  characterises  the  statistics  of  many 
benevolent  societieB.  We  refer  not  to  the  statements  of  their 
income  and  expenditure,  for  we  have  no  doubt  these  are  made 
with  scrupulous  and  cnnscientious  fidelity.  Consider,  however, 
the  reports  they  publish  as  to  the  results  of  the  labour  of  their 
various  agents,  and  the  wants  of  the  field  in  which  they  ope- 
rate. In  a  certain  western  county,  there  is  a  settled  minister 
in  connection  with  a  Presbyterian  church;  a  Baptist  church, 
which  has  preaching  three  Sabbaths  out  of  four;  and  a  Me- 
thodist minister,  who  circulates  through  the  country.  There 
ia  a  precious  revival  of  religion,  in  which  all  the  churches  share ; 
and  all  these  ministers  furnish  reports  of  the  work  of  grace, 
for  their  various  denominational  papers.  Let  us  suppose  that 
these  reports  are  correct,  and  that  each  writer  ascribes  to  the 
other  denominations  all  the  success  which  belongs  to  them; 
though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  many  cases,  while  the  general 
results  are  given,  the  labours  of  others  are  kept  out  of  sight. 
Soon  we  have  a  letter  from  a  colporteur,  giving  an  account  <^ 
his  labours  in  that  county,  making  no  reference  to  the  ministry 
there  employed,  and  leaving  you  to  infer,  without  expressly 
affirming,  that  the  revival  was  intimately  connected  with  his 
visit.  Letters  from  the  Bible  distributor,  and  the  Sunday- 
school  agent,  conveying  the  same  impression  as  to  their  effi- 
ciency, follow  in  due  time.  The  result  is  a  false  impression, 
unless  one  is  in  the  habit  of  reading  such  accounts,  and  knows 
how  to  make  the  necessary  corrections.  In  alt  these  cases 
there  is  no  intention  to  deceive,  but  there  is  need  of  far  greater 
cantion. 

But  the  most  serious  errors  run  through  the  statistics  of 
religious  destitution,  especially  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
foreigners  who  neglect  the  means  of  grace,  and  who  are  with- 

•  [We  BhoDid  be  glad  to  beline  tbat  the  writer's  atimats  here  ie  BDhBttuitUUj  cor- 
rect. It  <Joea  noC  profeu  to  be  baaed  dd  exact  informattoc,  and  we  abonld  feu  that 
under  BCTcnil  of  tlie  exceptional  heads,  be  makes  rather  libera]  alloiraiiceB.  Ai  it  i(. 
It  will  be  obacTTed  that  in  bisillustratiTc  cue,  he  adroila  there  mai  be  an  eighth  of  the 
popolation  (fortj  families  out  ot  five  hundred)  who  aro  habitually  ab»*nt  from  pub- 
lic worthip.  But.  bowcTeT  that  maj  he.  and  whaterer  measure  of  truth  there  maj 
be  in  the  writer's  general  estimate  as  applied  (o  America,  we  trust  the  reader  wiU 
bear  in  mind  that  it  ia  an  estimate  which  bas  do  application  whatever  to  the  state  of 
matters  in  this  connlrj.  The  destitution  of  (he  means  of  grace — >.  t.,  both  ot  cbnreh 
tkccommodation  and  of  adequate  evangdiBtic  agencies— in  the  more  denselj  peopled  dis- 
.trictiof  ourla»e  towns,  and  the  steadj  growth  of  ItuC  destitutioti,  are  not  onlj  facta 

ime — not  excepting  even  the  menacing  aggressione  of  the  Papacj.     Indeed,  it 


ia  the  union  of  the'u  two  things— the  lapse  of  so  man;  of  our  lower  claMea  ii 
beatheniBin,  and  of  our  higher  clsues  into  Popcrr — that  render  the  preeent  jancture 
leler.— (See  Vanderltiste'B  SLiYearsintheLifeof  a 


Citj  Misaionarj  ;  and  Dr  R.  Duchanan's  recent  Addreu  on  the  Spiritual  Dettitntion 
m  Gtasgow.)~ED.  For.  Et.  flei.] 
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out  the  wholesome  influence  of  religious  reading.  There  ie  no 
doubt  but  that  the  destitution  is  very  great ;  that  it  is  bej'ond 
the  power  of  all  our  benevolent  agencies,  with  their  present 
means,  to  overtake  and  remove ;  but  yet  it  is  easy  to  prove 
that  exaggeration  has  so  magnified  the  facts  as  to  make  them 
Beem  unreal,  and  to  destroy  confidence. 

Perhaps  we  have  dwelt  upon  this  general  subject  too  long, 
when  oiir  design  was  to  take  up  a  xingle  point,  and  expose  the 
errors  which  prevail  respecting  the  number  of  our  population 
of  foreign  birth  or  blood.  But  our  excuse  is,  first,  that  a 
reform  in  the  matter  of  religious  statistics  is  imperiously 
demanded,  if  our  benevolent  agencies  and  our  religious  publi- 
cations, with  few  exceptions,  wish  to  be  believed.  Any  one 
vfho  is  in  the  way  of  looking  into  a  dozen  different  papera  and 
magazines  in  the  course  of  a  week,  will  find  that  this  evil  is  not' 
one  of  small  magnitude,  for  the  figures  of  the  one  will  contra- 
dict those  of  the  other;  and  the  same  publication  will,  in 
successive  numbers,  put  its  own  columns  to  flight.  Our  apo- 
logy, secondly,  is  found  in  the  fact,  that  our  foreign  population 
is  olosely  connected  with  our  whole  system  of  benevolent 
agency,  and  it  is  important  to  know  who  and  what  we  are, 
and  where  we  must  operate  to  secure  the  best  results. 

One  religious  publication  states  that  the  foreign  population 
of  our  country,  meaning  those  that  are  born  in  foreign  lands, 
is,  perhaps,  five  millions.  Another  inquires  what  shall  we  do 
for  the  five  millions  of  foreigners,  mostly  Papists,  in  our  coun- 
try t  Another  still  publishes  without  question  as  to  its  sub- 
stantial accuracy,  the  statement  of  Dr  Dill,  an  Irish  divine, 
that  "  there  are  now  three  millions  of  native  Irish  in  America; 
and  that  these,  with  those  of  Irish  descent,  will  make  seven 
and  a  half  millions."  And  a  bishop  has  recently  made  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  statement  of  the  same  tenor.  A  daily  paper, 
just  now  opened,  says  that  our  German  population  exceeds 
five  millions.  As  reports  of  this  kind  are  becoming  so  rife,' 
and  particularly  as  the  Loodoa  Quarterly  Review  has  given 
currency  to  them,  as  if  they  were  reliable,  it  is  high  time  that 
some  one  should  take  the  trouble  to  aacertain,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  the  sources  of  our  population. 

The  formation  of  our  nation  is  singular  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Other  nations  have  been  composed  of  different  races, 
brought  from  distant  shores,  united  and  mingled  together  by 
the  ties  of  marriage ;  but  our  country  is  peculiar  in  the  fact 
that  m  mai^  races  form  its  component  parts,  so  many  diver- 
sities are  rushing  into  unity.  The  sources  of  our  population 
are  eo  nmnerous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  with  abso-  ' 
lute  precision,  the  relative  numbers  which  have  sprung  from 
any  particular  source.     The  process  of  assimilation  has  been  • 
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too  long  in  operation  to  permit  tie  to  aa;  definitely  how  many 
are  of  pure  or  of  mixed  blood  ;  nor  are  there  ancient  docu- 
ments  and  records  enough  to  inform  us  just  how  many  persons 
eome  into  the  country  in  a  year  or  a  term  of  years,  nor 
whence  they  came.  Yet  these  are  interesting  questions,  (wd 
they  involve  facta  about  whioh  we  can  make  inquiries  with  the 
hope  of  approximating  to  a  correct  result. 

An  attempt  has  recently  been  made  to  prove  that  the 

SopuUtion  of  our  country  ia  mostly  of  Irish  and  German 
esoent ;  and  that  only  about  one-seventh  of  our  people  are 
desoended  from  English  aucestora.  Some  three  millions  and 
a  half  of  the  repreeeatativea  of  the  puritans  or  the  cavaliers 
are  to  be  found  among  us!  The  statement  to  which  we  havo 
referred,  as  copied  into  the  Quarterly  Beview,  is  as  follows ; — 
"  The  gross  population  of  the  country  was,  in  1850,  a  little 
above  twenty-three  millions,  divided  in  this  manner: — Irish 
born,  3,000,000;  Irish  by  blood,  4,500,000;  German  by  blood 
or  birth,  6,500,000 ;  French,  or  other  Celts,  by  blood  or  birth, 
8,000,000 ;  coloured,  free  or  slave,  3,600,000 ;  Anglo-Saxon, 
by  blood  or  birth,  3,500,000." 

It  may  seem  useless  to  attempt  to  correct  so  preposterous 
an  estimate  as  this ;  but  the  error  is  becoming  so  widely 
oirculated,  that  we  will  try  to  put  the  matter  right  end  fore- 
most, at  the  risk  of  being  a  little  tedious,  or  not  a  little,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

In  searohiag  after  the  true  estimate  of  the  sources  of  our 
population,  it  will  be  convenient,  in  the  first  place,  to  take  a 
brief  glance  at  the  settlements  made  in  this  country  by  immi- 
grants from  various  nations,  in  the  order  of  time.  In  doing 
this  we  are  aware  that  we  are  stating  facts  which  ought  to  bo 
familiar  as  household  words;  yet  we  are  persuaded  that  ssdi 
gross  errors  respecting  our  population  would  not  be  so  widely 
circulated  and  believed  if  these  facts  were  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  our  writers  and  speakers. 

English  oolonists  settled  at  JameatowOi  Va.,  in  the  year 
1607.  The  leading  men  of  this  enterprise  generally  belonged 
to  good  Families,  and  very  many  of  the  gentry  and  lesser  no- 
bility came  over  in  subsequent  years,  even  down  to  the  time 
of  the  restoration  of  Charles  IL,  in  1660.  All  of  the  inferior 
class  were  from  England  also.  In  the  course  of  time,  aomo 
went  from  New  England,  and  some  from  the  Lowlands  of  Scot- 
land, to  settle  in  the  pioneer  State;  but  these  were  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race.  Plymouth  was  settled  by  English  «ui- 
grants  in  1620,  when  the  pilgrims  landed,  and  set  up  political 
and  religious  institutions,  which  have  been  steadily  advancing 
to  this  day,  and  whiclf  bid  fair  to  have  a  coounanding  power 
in  the  future  of  our  country.     Massachusetts  Bay  was  occu- 
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pied  in  1628,  about  which  time  several  settlements  were  formed, 
extending  from  Salem  to  the  borders  of  Plymouth.  These 
settlers  were  »11  English,  of  the  puritan  stamp,  but  they  were 
more  than  half  a  oentury  behind  the  pilgrims  iu  their  views 
respecting  civil  and  reliirious  freedom.  The  present  8tate  of 
New  Hampshire  was  settled  in  1623,  and  derived  the  greater 
part  of  its  inhabitants,  for  a  series  of  years,  from  England  and 
Massachusetts.  Its  population  at  present  is  mainly  of  Eng- 
lish  descent.  The  exceptions  will  be  noticed  as  wo  proceed. 
The  same  may  be  said  substantially  of  Maine.  The  settle- 
ment  of  Maryland  was  eommenoed  in  1 663,  by  colonists  from 
England.  The  emigrants  brought  over  by  Lord  Baltimore 
were  English,  and  not  Irish  Romanists;  and  in  that  whole  State 
there  is  very  little  besides  English  and  African  blood.  Since 
the  opening  of  this  century,  there  has  been  an  accession  of 
Germane,  but  not  enough  to  change  the  character  of  the  State. 
Hartford,  and  the  neighbouring  towns,  were  occupied  by  a 
company  of  the  true  pilgrim  stamp  in  1636,  and  two  years 
later  New  Haven  began  to  blossom  in  the  edge  of  the  wilder- 
ness. Probably  there  is  no  State  in  the  Union  of  such  purely 
English  descent  as'the  "  land  of  steady  habits;"  and  if  her 
Nons,  scattered  over  the  world,  would  say  half  as  much  in  her 
praise  as  the  natives  of  some  other  States  are  accustomed  to 
do  in  behalf  of  their  birthplace,  none  would  enjoy  so  high  a 
reputation  for  the  universal  diffusion  of  learaing,  taste,  refine- 
ment, and  morality,  and  the  equal  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  In  1636,  Soger  Williams  found  room  enough 
for  uie  full  exercise  of  his  unconquerable  individuality,  at  a 

Glaoe  which  he  appropriately  called  Providence.  North  Caro- 
na  was  occupied  in  1650,  and  South  Carolina  in  1670,  chiefly 
by  Englishmen,  or  those  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent.  In  1682, 
Penn  established  his  broad-brimmed  and  large-hearted  followers 
in  the  forests  called  after  his  name,  although  the  south-eastern 
porti<Mi  of  Pennsylvania  had  been  previously  occupied.    In  the 

J  ear  1664,  the  English  took  possession  of  New  York,  New 
ersey,  and  Delaware,  which  had  previously  been  under  the 
sway  of  the  Dutch,  although  in  all  these  colonies  they  were 
probably  in  the  minority.  It  has  been  said  that  the  Yankees 
took  New  York  long  since;  in  fact,  they  began  to  take  it  while 
it  was  Now  Netherlands.  Geor^a  was  settled  in  1733,  by  a 
colony  led  out  by  the  brave  and  obivalrous  General  Oglethorpe; 
and  it  has  since  been  filled  by  the  people  of  the  more  northern 
States.  Liberty  county  was  settled  by  New  Engtanders,  and 
that  county  is  now  famous  for  the  enterprise,  intelligence,  and 
morality  of  its  people. 

Here,  then,   we  have  an  unbroken    line  of  colonies,   ex- 
tending from  the  extremity  of  Uaine  to  Florida,  made  up,  for 
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the  moat  Mirt,  of  English  immigrants,  and  their  descenJaDts. 
Says  the  Encyclopsedia  Americana,  "  Of  the  thirteen  coloniea, 
whose  delegates  eigned  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  twelve 
were  settled  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  colonists,  with 
a  /eu'  trijling  exceptions^  were  EnglishmeD."  In  1701,  the 
population  is  estimated  to  have  been  about  262,000.  These 
estimates  may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Bancroft,  and  other 
historians  of  credit.  Since  that  date,  now  one  hundred  and 
fifty-one  years,  their  descendants  have  been  rapidly  increasing 
and  spreading  out  into  other  parts  of  the  land ;  while  it  is 
probable  that  every  intervening  year  has  added  some  native- 
bom  Englishmen  to  our  number.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
the  foundations  of  our  nation  were'Iaid  by  one  race  of  people, 
and  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  there  was  but  a  slight  inter- 
mixture of  foreign  blood.  The  primitive  or  granitic  formation 
of  our  country  was  Anglo-Saxon.  What  proportion  of  other 
elements  has  since  been  added  will  be  considered,  after  a  brief 
glance  at  the  immigration  of  the  other  various  peoples  who 
have  here  found  a  Borne. 

Holland  deserves  to  be  mentioned  in  the  second  place,  be- 
cause its  influence  upon  our  early  history  was  second  only  to 
that  of  Gi-eat  Britain.  New  York  was  formerly  called  New 
Netherlands,  because  of  its  Dutch  origin,  and  it  continued 
under  the  Dutch  government  until  1664,  when  it  passed  under 
the  flag  of  St  George.  In  the  meantime,  settlements  were 
made  up  the  Hudson  river  as  far  as  Albany,  and  iu  some  places 
between  the  Delaware  and  the  Hudson.  Settlements  were 
also  attempted  on  the  Connecticut,  a  trading-house  erected  at 
Hartford,  about  1634,  and  lands  bought  in  the  vicinity,  but 
they  were  finally  abandoned.  As  already  noticed.  New  Jer- 
sey and  Delaware  owned  the  same  sway,  and  were  yielded  to 
the  British,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  Knickerbocker's 
veracious  history,  and  other  works  less  vivacious.  But  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  the  Hollanders  contributed  the  whole, 
or  even  the  half,  of  the  population  of  these  colonies  during 
the  time  of  Dutch  ascendency.  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
were  constantly  receiving  accessions  from  England,  Scotland, 
and  New  England.  Delaware  was  settled  by  Swedes  and  Fins; 
and  although  the  beautiful  shore  of  the  Delaware  river  was 
seized  by  the  Dutch,  the  colony  was  soon  filled  up  chiefly  by 
those  of  English  parentage.  It  follows  that  the  purely  Dutch 
element  of  our  country  is  small,  and  confined  to  very  narrow 
limits.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  it>  at  the  present  day, 
oat  of  the  south-eastern  section  of  New  York,  and  a  small  por- 
tion of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  different  States  of  Germany  have  contributed  liberally 
to  the  settlement  of  our  country;  but  the  emigrants  from  the 
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region  between  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  and  the  Oder,  were 
not  so  numerous  as  to  attract  particular  attention  until  very 
recently.  The  interior  of  Pcnneylvania  was  occupied  by  Qer- 
mans  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  they  became  bo  nu- 
merous that  their  langua^  was  perpetuated.  There  are,  to 
this  day,  portions  where  the  German  tongue  may  be  said  to 
predominate,  though  it  is  not  the  pure  German.  Tliey  are  so 
surrounded  and  mixed  up  with  those  of  English  descent,  that 
their  language  is  a  curious  mixture;  while  their  children,  quite 
generally,  learn  to  speak  and  read  English.  Subsequently  a 
large  number  of  Germans  moved  southwards  into  Virginia, 
between  the  mountain  ranges  of  that  State;  yet  they  bear  but 
a  small  ratio  to  the  whole  population  of  "  the  Old  Dominion." 
During  the  present  century,  Germany  has  been  pouring  in 
upon  us  by  thousands,  until  now  there  is  ecarccly  a  city  from 
Boston  to  the  Far  West  which  has  not  a  large  mixture  of 
fair-haired  Germans,  while  great  numbers  of  them  are  settling 
en  the  prairies  of  the  Western  States.  Texas  seems  to  be  a 
favourite  Stato  with  them,  and  it  is  said  that  they  are  rapidly 
occupying  its  western  lands;  but  yet  no  State  of  the  Union  has 
been  settled  by  them,  or  has  received  from  them  its  peculiar 
characteristics. 

In  looking  for  the  Irish  element  of  our  mixed  population,  it 
is  necessary  to  run  through  most  of  our  history  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  even  farther  back. 
Irish  Protestants  settled  in  several  towns  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  Peterborough,  Antrim,  Derry,  and  others ;  but 
these  settlers,  or  their  parents,  came  originally  from  Scotland. 
During  the  Commonwealth  and  the  Protectorate,  it  is  probable 
that  some  Irish  families  came  to  Maryland  and  other  colonies 
on  the  continent;  but  they  could  not  have  been  numerous. 
It  was  OromwelPs  poliey  to  banish  them  to  the  American 
islands,  or  let  them  enlist  in  the  armies  of  European  govern- 
ments. The  influx  of  Irishmen  was  not  great  till  within  a  few 
years.  The  statistics  of  immigration  show  that  the  great  mass 
of  our  Irish  population  have  come  in,  or  been  born,  since  1820. 
We  can  remember  when  Boston  was  almost  exclusively  inha- 
bited by  Americana;  while  now,  not  far  from  a  third  of  its 
inhabitants  are  Hibernians  by  birth  or  descent.  Within  the 
same  period,  at  least  one  hundred  thousand  have  been  added 
to  the  Irish  population  of  the  city  of  New  York.  The  author 
of  a  very  valuable  pamphlet  on  the  subject  of  emigration,  the 
-Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  of  Worcester,  who  has  evidently  taken  pains 
to  arrive  at  correct  results,  has,  we  are  constrained  to  believe, 
overstated  the  number  of  Irish  emigrants  in  the  country. 
According  to  a  statement  of  his,  they  amount  to  about 
2,25O,'O00.     Of  these,  he  supposes  there  ore  ISO,000  in  New 
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York  oity;  30,000  in  Boston;  30,000  in  Philadelphia;  10,000 
in  Baltimore;  10,000  in  Providenoe,  and  8,000  in  Lowell. 
The  remaiaing  two  millions  and  more,  he  supposes,  are  scat- 
tered tbrou^houb  the  land.  So  far  as  the  cities  are  ooncemed, 
we  incline  to  the  opinion  that  this  estimate  ia  nearly  correct; 
but  that  there  cannot  be  two  millions  of  native-bom  Irish- 
men, in  other  parts  of  the  country,  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  the  whole  number  of  white  foreigners,  of  all  nations, 
who  have  arrived  at  oar  ports  since  1798,  does  not  amount 
to  three  millions,  and  of  these  several  hundred  thousands 
are  dead.  This  point,  however,  must  be  deferred  for  the 
present. 

France  has  contributed  her  quota  to  our  people  in  various 
ways.  Long  before  the  English  settled  in  Carolina,  the  Admiral 
Coligny  projected  a  settlement  of  French  Protestants  in  that 
sunny  clime.  Though  the  project  came  to  nothing,  it  proves 
that  the  attention  of  the  persecuted  Protestants  was  turned  to 
this  oountiT  as  an  asylum.  During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV., 
when  the  Huguenots  were  dragooned  in  France,  many  of  them 
fled  to  this  country,  and  their  descendants  have  been  multiply- 
ing to  this  day.  Their  numbers,  however,  are  probably  less 
than  many  suppose,  because  the  number  of  distinguished  per- 
sons among  them  has  been  uncommonly  large.  The  names  of 
Bayard,  Grimk^  Legare,  Bowdoin,  Sigourney,  and  others,  are 
familiar  sounds.  Lord  Morpeth  considered  Mr  Legar^  the 
most  accomplished  man,  in  all  regards,  whom  he  met  in  his 
tour  of  the  United  States.  At  the  Revolution,  some  French 
soldiers  made  this  their  permanent  home,  and  they  have  re- 
ceived accessions  to  their  number  from  year  to  year.  Louisiana, 
also,  at  the  time  of  its  acquisition,  contained  a  population  of 
French  descent,  amonnting  to  several  thousands.  Besides 
these,  French  colliers  may  be  found  in  the  north-western  por- 
tion of  Connecticut,  and  Canadian  French  are  squatting  in  the 
suburbs  of  many  New  England  villages. 

The  south-eastern  extremity  of  the  Union  was  derived  from 
Spain,  with  a  few  Spanish  people.  Besides  Florida  and 
Louisiana,  more  recently  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California, 
have  added  a  few  more  to  our  number,  who  have  more  or  less 
of  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
gentlemen  and  scholars  to  be  met  with  in  our  large  cities  who 
have  been  driven  out  from  their  native  land  on  aooount  of  their 
liberal  sentiments,  hut  their  deportment  proves  that  repub- 
lican opinions  are  not  inconsistent  with  Castilian  dignity  of- 
manners. 

Various  other  peoples  have  mingled  in  our  composite  nation. 
Cromwell  sent  many  of  the  defeated  Scotch  to  this  country. 
In  iTlf,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  gave  their  support  to 
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the  Pretender;  aad  in  consequence  of  their  defeat,  and  the 
hardBhipa  that  followed,  many  of  them  left  their  native  land. 
The  same  thing  happened  in  1745,  when  Charles  Edward  re- 
newed the  attempt  to  recover  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
for  the  house  of  Stuart.  From  this  source  we  have  derived 
many  valuable  oitizess.  We  have  also  Portuguese  from  the 
Madeira  islands;  Italians  from  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  the 
divisions  of  that  land,  so  unhappy  now,  but  whose  future  will 
be  more  brilliant  than  its  past;  Poles,  driven  from  the  grave 
of  their  nationality;  and  Hungarians,  who  here  find  the  freedom 
which  ia  trodden  down,  for  a  time,  in  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

To  these  must  be  added  the  Indians,  and  those  of  African 
descent,  both  of  which  classes  may  be  ascertained  with  a  good 
degree  of  certainty. 

Having  thus  specified  the  sources  of  our  population,  it  is  our 
next  business  to  ascertain  their  relative  contribution  to  the 
whole  number  which  makes  up  our  nation.  But  we  may  be 
allowed,  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  inquiry,  to  express  the 
surprise  all  must  feel  at  the  bare  suggestion,  that  only  a  little 
more  than  wie-seventh  of  our  people  are  of  Anglo-Saxon  de- 
scent, while  one-third  of  it  spring  from  Irish,  and  more  than  a 
fifth  from  Q«rmaa  progenitors!  The  pretence  is  nimply  absurd, 
after  the  glance  we  have  taken  at  the  history  of  the  settlements 
of  the  old  thirteen  States.  There  is  one  difficulty  in  comingto 
a  correct  oonolueion,  from  the  fact  that  the  different  races  in- 
termarry with  such  freedom.  It  is  not  a  wild  supposition  that 
an  American  may  have  in  his  veins  the  blood  of  ancestors 
from  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Italy,  and  G^ermsny^ 
and  80  on,  ad  libitum.     Bearing  this  in  mind,  let  us  proceed. 

Leaving  the  aborigines  entirely  out  of  the  account,  we  are 
able  to  state  definitely  the  number  of  those  derived,  nearly  or 
remotely,  from  African  ancestors,  as  they  are  arranged  under 
a  distinct  head,  in  making  up  the  census.  According  to  the 
enumeration  of  1850,  the  population  of  the  United  States  was 
23,263,498.  Those  of  African  descent,  by  birth  or  blood,  both 
free  and  slave,  amounted  to  3,594,762.  It  is  true  that  there 
is  a  large  infusion  of  Caucasian  blood  in  this  number,  from  the 
faot  that  every  person  who  has  the  slightest  stain  of  African 
colour  is  rated  with  the  blacks.  Taking  this  number  from 
the  sum  total  of  our  population,  we  have  19,668,736  left  as 
the  white  population  of  the  country  in  the  summer  of  1850. 
At  this  time  they  would  amount  to  about  twenty-one  millions, 
and  the  negroes  to  nearly  four  millions.  For  the  sake  of  con- 
venience, we  shall  make  our  calculations  with  reference  to  i  850. 

We  have  seen  that  the  estimated  population  in  the  year 
1701  waaabove  25b,000 ;  in  fact,  about  262,000 ;  and  all,  with 
"  trifling  exceptions,"  of  English  descent.    Xo  what  an  otnount 
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hM  thifl  number  increased  by  birth,  or  by  emigrations  from 
6reat  Britain !  Tho  increase  of  our  population  from  all  sources 
ie,  according  to  Mr  Darby,  at  such  a  rate  as  to  double  in 
twenty-three  years,  or  very  nearly  three  per  cent,  aryear.  This 
has  been  the  average  rate  of  increase  as  far  back  as  we  can 
find  data  to  found  calculations  upon.  If  we  take  the  popula- 
tion of  the  colonies  in  1701  to  have  been  262,000,  and  then 
double  this  number  once  in  twenty-three  years,  the  amount  in 
1790  wouM  be  3,944,253,  The  actual  number,  according  to 
the  census  of  that  year,  was  3,929,827.  Now,  it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  the  population  of  the  colonies  at  the  time  above 
named,  and  for  many  years  after — indeed,  during  the  century 
— with  the  addition  of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  alone, 
doubled  itself  in  twenty-iive  years.  If  the  whole  population 
doubled  in  twenty-three  years,  then  when  we  consider  how 
small  were  the  accessions  to  our  country  from  Ireland  and  the 
continent  of  Europe,  during  the  eighteenth  century,  compared 
with  the  immigration  of  the  last  few  years,  we  can  hardly 
avoid  the  conclusion  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  our 
people,  with  the  additions  constantly  coming  from  the  parent 
country,  doubled  in  twenty-five  years.  At  this  rate,  the  num- 
ber of  our  countrymen  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood  would  amount 
to  a  little  more  than  16,000,000;  in  fact,  to  16,264,960,  in 
1850.  But  this  is  on  the  supposition  that  alt  wore  of  British 
parentage  at  the  beginning  of  the  period.  If  we  allow  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  people  in  1701  to  have  been  Swedes,  Fins, 
Dutch,  Africans,  and  others  not  Englieh,  the  regular  increase 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  would  now  amount  to  1-5,242,400. 
And  this  is  very  nearly  the  true  state  of  the  facts.  It  is  cor- 
roborated in  another  manner.  It  is  stated  in  Bancroft's  His- 
tory, on  the  basis  of  the  census  of  1830,  that  there  were  at 
that  time  4,000,000  of  the  descendants  of  the  New  England 
puritans  in  the  United  States.  According  to  that  estimate^ 
their  number  in  1850  would  be  something  more  than  7,000,000. 
But  the  New  England  colonies  never  numbered  so  many  of 
English  descent  aa  the  colonies  south  of  the  Connecticut  line. 
It  is  the  estimate  of  the  distinguished  historian  just  meotioned, 
that  five-eighths  of  the  colonial  population  dwelt  in  New  York, 
and  farther  south,  in  the  year  1680.  The  proportion  did  not 
greatly  vary  between  that  time  and  1701 .  Their  regular  in- 
crease would  amount,  in  1850,  to  near  9,000,000 ;  but  as  there 
was  a  larger  mixture  of  foreign  ingredients  with  them — as 
Hollanders,  Germans,  and  Africans — the  number  of  their  de- 
scendants, of  Anglo-Saxon  progenitors,  may  be  safely  set  down 
at  8,000,000,  at  the  date  of  our  last  census..  These,  added  to 
the  descendants  of  the  New  England  puritans,  are  eqaal,  id 
round   numbers,   to   8,000,000x7,000,000,  or  15,000,000  of 
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Bouls  ih  our  country  in  1850,  who  sprang  from  a  British  or 
Anglo-Saxon  ancestry.  If  to  these  we  add  the  3,&94<,762 
coloured  persons,  we  have  a  total  of  18,594,762,  which,  taken 
/rom  the  whole  number  of  23,263,498,  will  leave  4.668,736  to 
be  divided  between  the  Irish,  the  ti^rmans,  the  French,  and 
all  the  rest. 

Before  attempting  to  apportion  these  according  to  their  re- 
spective nations,  it  will  be  convenient  to  ascertain,  as  nearly 
OS  possible,  the  number  of  immigrants  in  the  country  in  1850. 
This  will  serve  to  show  the  incorrectness  of  the  estimates 
which  are  passing  current  in  the  periodical  press,  and  help  to 
ascertain  the  total  number  of  foreigners  by  birth  and  blood. 
We  will  begin  with  the  year  1790,  for  two  reasons ;  first,  be- 
cause there  can  be  but  few  survivors  of  those  who  came  into 
the  country  previous  to  that  year,  and  secondly,  because  we 
have  meana  of  fonniDg  a  pretty  correct  estimate  of  the  amount 
of  immigration  since  that  time.  According  to  Dr  Seybert, 
one  of  our  earliest  writers  upon  statistics,  the  whole  number 
of  passengers  who  landed  on  our  shores  from  foreign  lands, 
from  1790  to  1810,  was  about  120,000.  The  Hon.  George 
Tucker,  of  Va.,  taking  the  estimates  of  Dr  Seybert,  and  other 
evidence,  concludes  that  the  number  from  1810  to  1820  was 
114,000.  We  do  not  understand  either  of  these  writers  to 
make  any  allowance  for  Americans  returning  home  from 
foreign  countries.  By  the  returns  of  the  custom-houses,  which 
are  not  supposed  to  have  been  correct,  however,  during  the 
first  decade,  there  arrived,  between  the  years  1820  and  1830, 
135,986  foreign  passengers,  and  from  1830  to  1840,  579,370; 
total  number  715,356.  Added  to  those  who  came  in  between 
1790  and  1820,  the  number  is  949,356.  During  this  time— 
1820  to  1840 — Dr  Ghiokering  of  Boston,  author  of  a  valuable 
essay  on  emigration,  estimates  the  number  of  foreigners  who 
came  into  the  United  States,  through  Canada,  at  267,123. 
Total  of  arrivals  between  1790  and  1840,  1,216,479.  The 
arrivals  of  foreign  passengers,  in  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  between  1840  and  1850,  have  been  as  follows,  ac- 
cording to  Mr  Kennedy,  superintendent  of  the  recent 
census : — 

1840-41 83,504 


1842 101,107 

1843 75,159 

1844 74,607 

1845 102,415 

1848 202,157 


1847 234,756 

184B 226,524 

1849 269,610 

1850 173,011 


Total 1,542,850 

To  this  number  must  be  added 1,216,479 

and  we  have,  as  the  whole  amount  of  immigrants  during  sixty 
years,  2,759,329.     But  a  large  deduction  must  be  made  from 
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tbit  number  for  deaths,  especially  among  the  Irieb  immigrants. 
The  cauBes  of  diiease  among  them  are  fearfully  desolating. 
"  So  destructive  are  these  adverse  infiueaoes,"  saya  Mr  Hate, 
"  that  the  average  of  life  of  the  emigrant  is  exceedingly  short. 
It  has  been  computed  at  five  years ;  more  probable  estimates 
make  it  seven."  Ten  years  would  probably  be  considered  a 
very  liberal  allowance.  This  rate  of  mortality,  however,  does 
not  prevail  among  other  immigrants.  Besides,  many  of  those 
rated  as  immigrants  are  counted  twice.  In  one  year,  more 
than  ten  thousand  persons  of  foreign  birth,  if  we  remember 
correctly,  left  two  of  our  ports  for  Europe,  with  the  intention 
of  returning  with  their  friends.  Upon  their  arrival  here,  they 
are  counted  as  immigrants,  as  they  have  been  once  before. 
Making  these  aeeessary  deductions,  the  proportion  of  our  po- 
pulation of  foreign  birth  was  somewhere  between  ond  and  two 
millions,  at  the  date  of  the  census  ;  say,  1,611,990.  Ifweadd 
all  who  have  arrived  since  18.60,  the  whole  number  at  this 
time  cannot  much  exceed  2,000,000.  This  conclusion  will  pro- 
bably strike  many  of  our  readers  with  surprise ;  but  we  put 
the  question  to  every  candid  and  careful  man,  where  will  yon 
find  in  our  country  more  than  two  millions  and  one  or  two 
hundred  thousand  persons  of  foreign  birth !  And  we  ash  you 
also,  before  rejecting  our  result,  to  take  the  data  fDrnished 
from  official  sources,  and  careful  statisticiiuaB,  and  work  out 
the  answer  for  yourselves. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  Mr  Kennedy,  which 
seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  care,  the  "  total  number  <^ 
immigrants  into  the  United  States  since  1790,  and  their  de- 
scendants in  18£0,"  were  4,360,934.  In  order  to  get  the  num- 
ber of  immigrants  who  are  now  living  with  their  descendants, 
we  must  deduct  the  number  of  immigrants  who  have  died  du- 
ring the  period  under  review,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  earefnl  in- 
spection of  the  statement  referred  to.  Now,  we  will  suppose 
that  the  average  life  of  the  immigrants  from  whatever  con otry, 
is  twenty  years,  instead  of  five,  or  seven,  after  arriving  npon 
our  shores.  This  is  setting  it  high,  since  many  are  advanced 
in  life,  and  a  majority  are  beyond  the  period  of  early  youth, 
when  they  come.  On  this  supposition,  five  per  cent,  of  the 
imnugrants  die  every  year ;  consequently,  ninety-five  per  cent, 
of  those  who  came  in  the  year  1830,  are  already  dead  ;  while 
the  whole  number  who  arrived  previous  to  that  time,  are  to  be 
counted  among  the  dead  also.  Not  that  none  of  the  hnmi- 
grants  who  arrived  before  1830  are  now  alive  ;  but  that  a  num- 
ber equal  to  the  survivors  of  that  kind,  have  deceased  from 
those  who  have  since  arrived,  who  are  below  the  average  age.  ' 
It  follows  that  43'7,728  immigrants,  who  came  between  1790 
and  1830,  are  to  be  deducted  from  the  4,360,934  given  above. 
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There  is  now  a  large  deduotioD  to  be  made  on  aooonnt  of 
the  decease  of  immigrants  since  1830.  To  ^ow  bow  this 
deduction  is  made  we  give  the  following  table.  The  number 
of  immigrants  between  1830  and  1840  was,  aa  near  as  can  be 
ascertained,  778,600-  If  they  oame  in  equal  numbers,  in 
successive  years,  the  annual  immigration  would  have  been 
77,850.  But  as  this  was  not  the  case,  we  must  make  aji  esti- 
mate. The  one  subjoined  is  at  least  fair,  though  it  cannot  be 
absolutely  correct.  One  column  will  give  the  estimated  im- 
migration in  each  year;  the  other,  the  number  of  tJioae  who 
have  since  died,  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum.*  We 
will  suppose  that  the  number  of  immigrants  was,  in 


1830 50,000 

1831 55,000 

1832 60,000 

1833 65,000 

1834 70,000 

1«35 78,000 

1836 86,000 

J837 95,000 

1838 104,000 

1839 115,500 

Total, 778,000 


Died  nnce 

1830 47,500 

1831 49,500 

1832 51,000 

1833 52,000 

1834 52,500 

1835 54,600 

1836 55,900 

1837 37,000 

1838 57,200 

1839 57,750 

Total, 534,950 


By  a  similar  process  we  find  that  of  the  7,542,850  immi- 
grants since  1840,  as  many  as  275,161  are  no  longer  numbered 
with  the  living.  Adding  these  three  deductions  together, 
we  have  1,247,839  to  be  taken  from  the  whole  number  of 
immigrants  and  their  descendants  since  1790.  The  number 
4s350,934— 1,247,839=3,103,095,  which  is  the  number  of  all 
white  persons  now  living,  who  have  come  into  our  country 
since  the  year  1790,  with  their  descendants. 

We  have  estimated  the  sum  total  of  that  part  of  our  popu- 
lation, which  is  not  Anglo-Saxon  or  African  by  birth  or 
blood,  to  be  4,668,736.  Taking  3,103,095  from  this  number, 
1,565,641  remain  to  be  Ebccounted  for  as  the  descendants  of 
those  immigrants  from  Ireknd,  and  the  continent,  who  ar- 
rived any  time  before  1790.  The  actual  white  population  in 
1790  was  3,172,464.  The  proportion  of  Anglo-Americans  in 
this  number,  according  to  the  rate  of  increase  which  we  have 
assumed,  would  be  very  near  2,900,000.  To  these  add 
7'57,363  for  the  coloured  population,  and  the  amount  is 
3,657,363.  And  as  the  whole  population  in  1790  was 
3,929,827,  we  have  about  272,464  as  the  number  of  white 
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people,  not  Anglo-Saxon,  then  in  the  country.  If  these  have 
increaBed  as  fast  as  the  rest  of  the  country,  or  according  to 
the  ratio  of  our  natioti''8  advancement  in  population,  they 
would  now  amount  to  nearly  the  requisite  number. 

We  shall  then  consider  it  settled  that  the  number  of  our 
white  people,  not  Anglo-Saxon  by  birth  or  blood,  is  not  over 
4,668,736.  If  our  calculations  had  been  made  from  data 
famished  by  Graham,  and  Mr  Seaman,  the  result  would  have 
been  more  favourable  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  element.  In  the 
appendix  to  Graham's  most  valuable  history,  he  estimates 
the  population  of  the  colonies,  in  1700,  at  somewhere  between 
305,000  and  310,000.  Mr  Seaman,  formerly  member  of  Con- 
gress from  Brooklyn,  estimates  the  colonists  at  307,000.  We 
shall  make  no  farther  use  of  their  estimates  than  to  say  that 
they  confirm  us  in  the  belief  that  we  have  not  underrated  the 
foreign  element  of  our  population.  We  may  remark,  in  pass- 
ing, that  a  writer  in  the  March  number  of  Harper's  Magazine, 
puts  ilovm  the  descendants  of  European  colonists  previous  to 
1776  at  14,280,S65.  But  he  makes  no  allowance  for  the 
death  of  immigrants  since  1790,  and  he  reckons  the  descend- 
ants of  the  people  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  and  other  acquired 
territories,  at  1,000,000,  which  is  probably  double  the  acfual 
number.  The  whites  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  California,  and  New 
Mexico,  do  not  exceed  750,000,  and  more  than  a  third  of 
these  boast  of  Anglo-Saxon  blood.  Making  these  necessary 
corrections  would  materially  vary  the  result,  and  bring  it 
nearer  to  our  own,  as  given  above. 

Our  next  business  is  to  divide  the  4,668,736  between  the 
difTerent  races  from  which  they  sprung.  In  doing  this  we 
shall  not  attempt  to  be  exact,  being  somewhat  weary  of 
covering  whole  pages  of  paper  with  calculations  to  arrive  at 
a  result  which  can  be  expressed  in  a  part  of  a  line. 

The  "  French  and  other  Celts  "  are  rated  at  3,000,000,  in 
the  statement  quoted  by  the  Quarterly  Review.  Upon  ex- 
amination this  large  number  grows  "  small  by  degrees,  and 
beautifully  less."  The  white  population  of  Louisiana,  in  1850, 
was  255,416.  Perhaps  a  moiety  of  these  are  of  Preach  or 
Spanish  blood.  New  Orleans  is  swarming  with  men  from  the 
northern,  middle,  and  western  States,  as  well  as  from  Germany. 
Many  of  the  planters,  overseers,  mechanics,  teachers,  and 
others,  scattered  through  the  State,  had  their  birth  elsewhere. 
Allowing  half  to  be  French  and  Spanish  in  their  origin,  the 
number  will  be  127,708.  Then  there  are  a  few  thousands  in 
Florida,  Texas,  and  the  other  territory  recently  acquired 
from  Mexico.  It  is  said  that  there  are  over  61,000  whites  in 
New  Mexico ;  but  most  of  these  are  really  Indians,  with  a 
slight  daah  of  "  Spanish  brown."     Add  to  these  the  descend- 
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nnta  of  the  Huguenots — ctarum  et  vetierahile  nomen — the 
tbousaods  of  French  in  New  York  and  other  largo  citiee,  not 
omitting  the  phalanx  of  M.  Cabet  at  Nauvoo ;  the  colliers  in 
Connecticut,  and  the  struggling  Canadian  French ;  the  Ita- 
lians, including  the  fine-spirited  men  who  are  sighing  for  the 
time  when  Mazzini  ehall  summon  them  to  the  struggle  for  the 
freedom  of  their  country,  and  the  almost  fabulous  number 
who  wander  over  the  land  with  certiScatea  that  they  have 
been  shipwrecked ;  a  few  hundred  exiles  for  the  faith  once 
delivered  to  the  aaintB^  from  the  Portuguese  Islands ;  and  the 
sum  total  will  be  perhaps  half  a  million.  We  are  inclined 
to  think  that  if  Poles,  Hungarians,  Jews,  and  Swiss  are 
thrown  in,  the  number  would  not  exceed  that  sum.  For 
where  are  "  French,  Spanish,  and  other  Celts,"  if  it  is  proper 
to  give  them  that  appellation,  to  be  found !  A  traveller 
rarely  hears  the  French  language  out  of  the  localities  which 
have  been  indicated.  There  is  no  Franco-American  litera- 
ture, with  the  exception  of  a  few  newspapers.  They  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  country  except  among  the  planters  of 
Louisiana  and  South  Carolina.  They  generally  settle  in  our 
cities,  and  are  therefore  more  conspicuous  than  those  who 
betake  themselves  to  rural  pursuits.  Besides,  those  who  are 
termed  "  Celts,"  in  the  article  referred  to,  ace  too  much 
disposed  to  be  in  the  public  eye  to  allow  their  number  or 
consequence  to  be  overlooked.  On  this  account  it  is  easy  to 
exaggerate  their  numerical  importanoe. 

With  regard  to  our  Irish  fellow-citizens,  it  is  impossible  to 
be  exact,  though  it  is  easy  enough  to  demolish  the  estimates 
which  make  those  of  Irish  blood  amount  to  7,500,000,  and 
those  bora  in  Ireland  to  3,000,000.  Says  Mr  Hale :  "  In  ten 
years,  from  1841  to  1860  inclusive,  the  British  emigration  to 
[North]  America,  was  1,622,600  persons.  Of  this,  certainly 
1,300,000  were  Irish.''  As  this  estimate  incudes  the  year  1850, 
we  must  deduct  the  Irish  emigration  of  that  year,  and  insert 
that  of  the  year  1840,  as  none  of  our  calculations  include 
I8S0,  beyond  the  month  of  June.  The  whole  immigration  in 
1849  was  269,610;  and  of  these  about  eleven  parts  were  Irish 
to  ten  parts  of  Germans,  English,  Scotch,  and  others.  That  is, 
not  farfrom  141,225  came  from  Ireland  in  that  year.  In  1840, 
the  number  did  not  exceed  S0,000,  as  the  whole  immigration 
was  but  83,504.  The  difference  between  141,224  and  50,000 
is  91,224.  Take  this  number  from  1,300,000,  and  there  remain 
1,208,776.  If  we  suppose  that  oue-tenth  of  this  number  went 
to  Canada,  and  previous  to  1844  one-third  had  that  destina^- 
tion,  the  number  would  still  be  the  enormous  amount  of 
1,087)899.  But  a  large  proportion  of  these  are  not  now 
alive.    They  die  by  thousands.    The  average  age  of  the 
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dflceased  id  ths  Boown  Oatbolio  burials  in  BostoB,  for  ten 
yeara,  was  only  twelve  yean  and  &  half;  or  the  deaths  were 
equal  to  eight  per  cent.  At  this  rate  of  mortality,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a  vast  immigration  wastes  away  with  melancholy 
rapidity.  The  average  duration  of  the  life  of  emigraats  from 
Ireland  niay  he  somewhere  between  twelve  and  fifteen  years, 
after  they  arrive.  Preceding  1840,  the  annual  arrivu  was 
onall  compared  with  that  in  later  years,  In  1838,  only  about 
12,000  came  from  Ireland,  though  this  was  an  exceptional 
year,  made  so  by  the  Canadian  rebellioo.  Owing  to  the  mor- 
tality among  the  Irish  ioimigrantt,  the  remnant  of  those  who 
came  before  1840  must  be  far  frpm  numerous.  But  the  de- 
scendants of  Irishmen  who  oame  over  during  the  last  oentnnr, 
and  since  then,  will  amount  to  several  hundred  thousand,  We 
shall  set  down  the  whole  population  which  are  Irish  by  blood 
or  birth,  at  2,269,000,  If  there  is  any  heeibation  in  receiving 
this  conclusion,  we  beg  the  reader  to  remember  that  only 
about  two  millions  and  three  quarters  have  arrived  here  from 
all  nations  during  the  sixty  years  suoceeding  1790,  and  that 
not  more  than  one  million  and  a  half  of  these  survive. 

There  is  another  mode  of  confirming  this  estimate.  It  is 
well  known  that  quite  a  proportion  of  the  recent  Gkrman 
MDigration  is  Papal,  while  nearly  the  whole  of  the  aocessions 
from  Ireland  are  of  the  same  faith.  Certainly,  three  qnartera 
of  them,  both  races  included,  are  Roman  Catholics.  But  three 
quarters  of  4,169,000  are  3,126,750.  Now,  we  have  the  high- 
est Papal  authority  in  the  country  for  saying  that  there  are 
not  2,000,000  of  Boroan  Catholics  in  the  whole.  The  Catholic 
Almanac  in  si  sis  upon  the  statement  that,  "according  to  the 
official  reports  of  Uie  several  dioceses,  and  including  California 
and  New  Mexico,  there  are  scarcely  Uoa  millions  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  PaoiGc  shore.^  The  Papal  Archbishop  of  New 
York,  it  appears,  claims  that  there  are  as  many  as  three  mil- 
lions belonging  to  his  communion;  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  he  has  either  the  means  or  the  motive  of  arriving  at  a 
more  correct  result  than  the  Archbishop  of  Baltimore^  It  is 
true  that  large  numbers  of  the  immigrants  escape  from  the 
control  of  the  priests;  but  if  we  allow  that  one  quarter  beoone 
Protestants  or  infidels,  there  would  be  left  2,315,062  Papists, 
or  S4fi,000  more  than  the  Catholic  Almanac  chuma.  Bssidea, 
it  is  well  hnowo  that  there  are  xaaiay  Romanists  of  English, 
French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  descent,  which  help  to  diminish 
the  number  that  have  sprung  from  Irish  parentage. 

There  remain  1,900,000  as  the  German  proportion  of  okt 
countipr.  In  this  number  we  included  all  those  of  Doteh  and 
Scandmavian  origin.  The  Dutch  were  early  settlers  in  eastern 
New  York,  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  and  New  Jereey.     A 
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few  Qcrmans  were  iotroduoed  into  PentiST'lTania  bj  WUIiam 
Penn,  near  the  clote  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Since  then 
bot  few  Hollanders  have  moved  thither,  bat  they  have  proved 
OB  prolific  an  the  other  raees,  who  have  here  incrGased  and 
multiplied,  as  is  evident  from  tlie  prevalence  of  rather  profane 
fkmily  names  in  certain  portions.  Of  the  German  immigration 
enough  has  been  said  above.  The  Norwegians,  and  others 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  have,  for  the  most  part,  but  recently 
turned  their  faces  hitherwaxd,  and  their  number  ia  but  a  small 
fraction  of  oar  mnUitHdinons  nation. 

The  results  which  have  been  reaobed  will  now  be  placed  in 
a  tabular  form,  for  the  sake  of  convenience:— 

Population  of  the  United  States  in  1850 23,263,498* 

AmIo-Smob  by  birth  or  blood 15,000,000 

Afiicaa  „  „     3,594,762 

Irish  „  „     2,269,000 

Oerman  „  „     1,900,000 

French,  9cc.  ,.  „ 499,738 

Whole  number  of  iin migrants  from  all  countries 

between  1 790  and  1850 2,75»,32S' 

SnrviTorsof  thcKinlSSO 1,511,990 

Whole  numb«  of  immigrants  between  1790  and 

1850,  with  their  descendmits,  in  1650 4,350,934 

SurriTors  of  these 3,108,095 

Total  of  all  our  population,  exclusive  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  blood 8,263,498 

The  qsestkm,  to  what  extent  the  origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
bfood  is  OeHie,  has  not  beem  mooted  in  thia  article.  Those 
who  wish  to  investigate  the  point,  are  referred  to  Dr  Latham 
and  other  writers  on  the  subject.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  has 
been  considered  as  having  a  distinct  character,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  origin. 

We  have  not  been  led  to  the  above  results  by  the  desire  to 
make  the  Irish,  or  German,  or  French  elements  of  our  popula- 
tion appear  small;  but  Bim|^  by  the  facts,  as  ne&rly  as  they 
could  be  aseertained.  And,  indeed,  this  portion  of  ooTpeople 
»  not  small,  for  it  srnns  np  G«rman,  Irish,  French,  and  others 
from  the  continent  of  Enrope,  to  the  number  of  iieSS,??©; 
and  if  to  these  we  add  all  of  African  descent,  the  amount  will 
be  8,263,498,  who  are  not  of  the  British  or  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

The  inHnigratimi  of  varioHS  peoples,  however,  ought  not  to 
he  regarded  witb  dread  or  aversion.  The  alarm  that  has  been 
manifested  in  some  quarters  of  late  years  has  never  agitated 
us,  though  we  hskve  heard  a  respeoted  secretairy  state,  npon  a 

*  There  iia  diicrcpuiiif  bstweea  tfaa  lerent  tableitbat  are  in  oironlMion;  but  tha 
greMeal  Twution  nhich  hoa  come  under  our  notice  is  only  about  tbrsc  thouaaud. 
AeoonUnc  to  Ui  KsDnedf,  au  populitini  amooBta  to  3S,3S7,723. 
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platform  erowded  with  iatdligent  getitl«nent  that  th«  Unw 
would  Boon  oome  when  the  German  laoguoge  would  be  the 
language  of  the  courts  of  law  in  BuEEalo,  and  otJier  citiea  of  the 
west.  It  is  a  gratifying  hot,  that  the  immigrants,  as  a  gene- 
ral thing,  lose  their  nationality  in  a  few  years,  and  become 
thorough  Amerioana^  In  no  other  country  does  the  process 
of  Msimilation  go  on  as  with  us.  Iri^,  Scotch,  English,  oiaA 
Germans,  are  aU  found  in  some  of  our  western  towns.  They 
mingle  in  businesa;  tbey  attend  the  same  churches;  they  are 
elected  to  office  by  turns;  soon  their  children  intermarry;  and 
in  the  next  generation  it  is  not  koowD,  out  of  their  respective 
families,  where  tbeir  parents  had  their  birth.  They  are  not 
foreigners — they  are  natives  and  citizens  oi  the  Union,  and  feel 
as  much  pride  in  it  as  those  who  have  sprung  from  cavaliers 
and  puritans.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  fttelings  of  Irish 
children,  for  example,  and  notice  their  desire  to  become 
Yankees.  A  little  boy  whose  name  was  Grimes,  with  the 
usual  prefix  of  Michael  or  Patrick,  took  it  into  his  head  to 
change  his  niime,  and  call  himself  Graham.  "  His  name  is 
Pat  Grimes,'^  said  a  little  oompanion,  who  did  not  understand 
the.Becret.  "No,  it  isn't;  it  is  James  Graham,"  was  the  in- 
dignuot  reply.  He  was  determined  to  be,  and  to  be  consi- 
dered, an  American.  And  this  feeling  is  very  oommon,  being 
fostered  by  their  parents;  for  the  geaeral  desire  is,  that  their 
children  shall  be  Americans — regular  Yaakees. 

The  effect  of  immigration  on  the  material  interests  of  our 
country  must  be  great  and  beneficial.  A  vast  influx  of 
labourers  is  brought  just  where  tbey  ace  needed,  to  dig  canals, 
make  railroads,  work  ia  mines,  fill  up  marshes  and  docks,  carry 
brick  and  mortar,  and  do  the  dirty  worit  in  and. around  fact<^ 
ries  and  furnaces.  They  are  mixing  up  with  every  department 
of  business.  They  do  the  severest  and  the  least  desirable  kind 
of  labour,  thus  enabling  our  own  sons  and  daughters  to  engage 
in  pursuits  which  task  the  head  as  well  as  the  ha^ds.  In  this 
way,  also,  the  ascendency  of  the  American-bom  race  is  secured; 
for  as  new  swarms  of  Lnimigrants  arrive,  t^ey  form  tJte  lowest 
stratum  of  society.  Aa  a  matter  of  course,  all  the  tipper  strata 
are  raised  still  higher.  It  is  a  fiiot  of  great  interest,  that  the 
new-comers  themsalvee  are  gradually  elevated  in  many  places; 
while  their  children,  by  attending  our  schools  and  mingling 
with  our  children,  are  soon  raised  to  the  same  level,  thus  leav- 
ing the  drudgery  of  life  to  a  still  mere  reoent  importation  of 
labourers. 

It  is  a  favourite  project  with  many  to  remove  all  the  coloured 
people  of  the  country  to  Africa.  Without  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  abolition  or  of  colonization  any  further  than  to  say  we 
have  a  strong  desire,  and  some  hope,  that  the  settlement  at 
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Liberia  nill  be  suceeBsfttI,  we  wi^  to  suggest  one  point  for  the 
ctHisideratioii  of  thoae  who  are '  aiix.iou8  that  all  the  coloured 
inhabitants  of  the  land  sbould  be  removed.  They  now  amount 
to  more  tiiaa  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  they  are  Protea- 
tants  almost  to  a  mtin;  beaidea,  they  aire  disposed  to  respect, 
and  even  to  love,  the  whites,  so  ^r  as  they  are  allowed  to 
manifest  kindly  feelings.  If  they- should  foe  removed,  their 
places  would  be  filled  witli  Irish  and. other  Papal  foreigners  to 
a  great  extent.  It  is  worthy  of  some  forethoughti  whether  we 
are' able  to  absorb  uid  asBimilate  sueh  an  extraordinary  addi- 
tion to  this  dass  of  population. 

It  has  been  intitbated  already,  that  the' amalgamation  of  the 
various  raeeswho  coma  to  this  oountry,  is  not  a  matter  to  be 
regarded  with  dread,  w  even  of  aversion.  On  the  oontmry,  it 
is  fraught  with  great  and  good  results.  It  is  becoming  the 
general  belief,  fostered  by  ethnologists  and  historians,  that 
nations  are  improved  by  fusion.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  itself 
is  au  amalgam  of  Celts,  Saxons,  Du,nes,  Nonnaan,  and  others 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.  Even  the  blood  of  Canaan,  the 
son  of  Ham,  is,  according  to  Dr  Wiseman,  an  ingredient  of 
the  mixture.  There  are  many  good  qualities  of  national  ofao- 
raeter,  which  are  possessed  by  one  people,  but  are  wanting  in 
others.  All  have  their  several  shining  points.  A  combina- 
tion of  them  can  be  secured  only  by  the  mixture  and  inter- 
marriage of  races,  whieh  is  here  taking  place  on  a  large  scale. 
The  efiect  on  national  eharacter  is  already  visible.  An  Ameri- 
can is  not  an  Englishman,  an  Irishman,  a  German,  or  a 
Frenchman.  In  everything  but  language  he  is  as  distinct 
from  all  others  as  any  of  those  just  named.  He  has  assumed 
and  developed  a  new  type  of  character,  partly  in  consequence 
of  his  circumstances  in  this  new  eonntry,  amidst  our  scenery 
and  the  changes  of  our  elimate,  and  partly  in  consequence  of 
the  amalgamation  that  has  ah-eady  taken  place.  It  will  fol- 
low, \a  the  progress  of  time,  that  the  constituents  of  character 
will  be  mingled  in  the  best  proportions,  and  we  shall  have 
united  in  the  American  the  good  sense  and  perseverance  of  the 
Englishman,  the  humour  and  genius  of  the  Irishman,  the  keen 
sagacity  and  adventurous  spirit  of  the  Scotchman,  the  valour 
and  grace  of  the  Frenchman,  the  dignity  and  endurance  of 
the  Spaniard,  the  speculative  talent  of  the  German,  and  the 
glowing  imagination  of  the  Italian.  Nor  would  the  grand  re- 
sult be  injured  by  an  infusion  of  the  African's  fondness  For 
splendour,  love  of  friends,  and  reverential  spirit.  Prejudice 
may  start  back  from  this  conclusion,  but  it  seems  to  be  a  part 
of  the  design  of  Providence,  in  raising  up  this  nation,  to  beat 
down  the  rivalries,  the  clannishness,  and  the  prejudices  of 
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Nor  oan  we  contemplate  the  fhture  of  oar  literature  wHhont 
nused  expootatioas.  Goidimith  was  a  true  son  of  Erin;  for 
with  all  his  ta«te,  humour,  and  geniaa,  he  evinced  a  delightful 
absence  of  common  sense.  On  this  account  he  was  styled  the 
"  inspired  idiot."  If,  with  his  fine  qualities,  English  practical 
talent  had  been  combined,  he  might  not  have  been  a  more 
charming  writer,  but  he  would  have  been  a  more  successful 
and  a  happier  man.  It  is  not  difficult  to  find  authors  who  are 
great  in  one  line,  or  wbo-show  an  aptitude  to  a  particular  kind 
of  literary  labour ;  but  how  few  combine  the  qualities  of  a 
really  great,  many-sided  mind,  like  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and 
Milton  >  And  of  these,  two  at  least  owed  in  some  measure 
their  nniveraality  to  their  almoeb  unbounded  knowledge  of 
literature  other  than  English.  They  went  out  into  all  the 
world,  and  returned  with  the  richest  spoil  of  all  nations.  But 
may  we  not  look  for  greater  authors  than  the  world  has  vet 
seen,  when  our  countrymen  shall  inherit  the  genius,  as  well  as 
the  literature,  of  all  the  predominant  races  ;  when  our  children 
shall  be  bom,  not  only  the  heirs  of  all  that  is  great  in  prose, 
and  sublime  in  poetry,  but  with  an  aptitude  to  appreciate,  and 
reproduce,  and  surpass  all  who  hare  gone  before  them  1 

A  few  nations  only  have  manifested  a  genius  for  the  fine 
arts.  Architecture  and  sculpture,  painting  and  mueie,  flourished 
in  Greece.  The  Bomuis  imitated  them  as  well  as  they  could, 
but  never  eqnalled  their  spiritual  masters  in  original  invention 
orin  execution.  Inmodem  times, excellence  in  high  arthas  been 
confined  to  a  few  nations.  Music  and  painting  are  not  natives 
of  the  British  soil.  They  were  brought  from  the  Netherlands, 
Germany,  and  Italy  ;  and  even  now  they  are  scarcely  natural- 
ized. Handel,  Haydn,  and  Mozart,  Ganova  and  Thorwaldsen, 
Bembrandt  and  Raphael,  were  not  Anglo-Suxons.  Bat  we  are 
receiving  accessions  from  all  the  countries  of  which  they  were 
natives.  Their  genius  for  art  is  engrafting  itself  upon— or 
rather  mwgling  itself  with — our  skill  in  aSbirs,  our  perdevering 
energy,  and  our  conquering  ambition.  And  we  are  even  now 
reaping  the  first  fruits.  Our  sculptors  and  painters  are  be- 
ginoing  to  divide  the  honours  of  the  world  with  the  artists  of 
the  old  countries.  In  future  times,  we  shall  show  structures 
more  magnificent  and  hallowed  than  are  St  Paul's  and  St 
Peter's ;  statues  snrpasaing  the  Apollo  Belvidere ;  paintings 
that  will  draw  the  t^de  of  travel  from  Italy  ;  and  musical  com- 
positions excelling  the  triumphs  of  the  great  masters. 

But  the  most  desirable  results  will  be  s^n  in  the  domain  cf 
morals  and  religion.  It  is  beginniDg  to  be  felt  that  the  Boontn 
Oatbolics  are  sent  hitber  that  they  may  be  enlightened  by  the 
truth  ;  and  our  various  Christian  denominations  are  exerting 
themselves  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  will  of  God.  To 
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send  a  few  missionaries  abroad  requires  a  large  expenditure ; 
but  when  millions  of  foreigners  are  brought  into  our  country, 
they  find  themselves  in  an  atmosphere  of  light  and  truth,  and 
they  meet  with  friends  at  every  turn,  who  are  anxious  to  lead 
them  to  the  "  Lamb  of  Gkid,  whioh  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 
world.^  The  people  of  the  old  countries  have  settled  habita 
of  rivalry,  prejudice,  and  aversion ;  besides,  state  religions  con- 
tribute to  foster  religious  rancour.  But  here  all  sects  and  de- 
nominations, all  nations  and  tongues,  are  equal  in  the  eye  of  the 
law:  all  classes  are  brought  together,  and  compelled  to  compare 
views,  and  to  tolerate  each  other's  sentiments.  As  a  conse- 
quence, prejudice  is  removed,  enmity  is  disarmed,  union  follows 
opposition,  and  truth  has  a  chance  to  show  itself.  All  are  able 
to  see  what  religious  system  is  nearest  to  the  Bible,  and  what 
faith  exerts  the  best  influence  on  the  human  heart,  and  conse- 
quently on  human  welfare.  Our  experience  proves  that  indif- 
ference to  religion  is  not  the  result ;  nor  a  lax  charity  which 
cAnfounds  fundamental  distinctions;  but  rather,  mutual  tolera- 
tion, with  increased  zeal  to  promote  what  eaoh  believes  to  be 
the  truth.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  those  who  hold  to  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  whoever  they  may  bo,  will  hereafter  re- 
joice in  the  triumph  of  his  cause.  And  then  it  will  appear 
that  the  Most  High  determined  the  bounds  of  our  habitation, 
and  made  us  a  nation  to  his  praise.  Let  no  one  suppose  that 
we  attribute  such  prospective  results  to  the  mere  fact  of  the 
amalgamation  of  races,  under  the  influence  of  our  scenery,  and 
our  free  institutions.  These  are  only  the  favourable  condi- 
tions of  success ;  the  efficient  energy  must  come  from  Gk>d. 
Every  form  of  material,  intellectua),  and  spiritual  goodness 
and  beauty  is  in  the  Divine  Mind  ;  and  only  in  proportion  as 
the  omnifio  Spirit  of  all  beauty  and  goodness  communicates 
himself  to  the  human  soul,  will  our  land  approximate  to  the 
unenity  of  Eden,  and  our  society,  in  some  faint  degree,  shadow 
forth  the  multifarious  and  consummate  perfection  of  that  world 
where  every  faculty  has  full  and  symmetrical  growth. 


END  OF  VOT*  L 
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